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NOTICE.' 


X. In the pr^nt vorume w4ll^ found a plan of the Peninsula onti very small scale, yet 


petition of errors, because there are no materials for an accurate plan. The small one row 
furnished, together with the sketches which I have drawngand publisl^d with each Volume, 
and which are more accurate than might be supposed, wll^ive a clear gener^ notion of the 
operations. Those who desire to have more detailed information will iuid it in Lieutenant 
CJodwyn’s fine atlas of the battles in the Pen|tisma— a work underftkcn by that officer with 
the sole view of forming a record of the glorious actions of the Uritish army. 

a. Most of the manuscript authorities .mnsulted for former volumes have been alsa^j^iSp 
suited for this volume, and in addition the official corresi>ondcnce of Lord William Bpettlnck : 
some notes by Lord Hill : the Journal and correspondence of Sin Rufane Donkw/ a journal 


journals and correspondence of most of the marshals ana generals who commanded armies in 
Spain. ^ These were at my rtquest stij^Iied by the French War-office with a prompt lit^rality 
indicative of that military frankness and just pride which ought and docs characterize the 
offices of Napoleon’s army. The publication oMhis volume also enables me with convenience 
to produce additional authorities for former statements, while answering, as I now do, the 
attacks upon my work which have appeared in the ** Life of Sir Thomas Picton," and in the 
Quarterly Revieva, • 


This volume was nearly printed when my attention was called to a pasftige in an article upon 
the Duke of Wcllingtoas despatches, published in the last number of the BriUsh and Foreign 
Quarterly Review!* • 

After describing Colonel Gurwood’s proceedings to procure th# p.^Iication of the 
despatches the reviewer sa^gi, ^ 

We here distinctly state,, that no other person ever had access to any documents of the 
duke, by his grace’s permissioQ, for any hi^orical or other jpurpose, and that all inferential 
\ pretensions to si^ privilege are iiot founded in fact." % • 

This assertion, which if nr^-f holly directed against my Hiatory certainly includes it with 
other% I distinctly sia^ to be untrue. 

For firstly, the Duke of Wclliagton gave me access to the original morning states^f his 
army for the use of my history ; he permitted me to take them into my possession, ana 1 still 
have pos8es.siofi of them. 4# 

Secondly, the Duke of Wellington voluntarily directed me to apply to Sir George Murray 
few the *' orders of moventents.'* That is to say the orders of battle issued by him to the 
difierenk generals orevious to every g|pat actimi. Sir George Muitay thought proper, as the 
readeij^wul see is the justificatory pletfts of dus volume, to deny all knowledge oteh^ 

** ord^ ^ m efoe m ents!* I have since dfekained |^e of them from others^but the pjJffiiission 
to get them all was given to me at Strathfieldsaye, in the presence of* Loro Fitzroj^omerset, 
who was at the same time directed to give me the morning stmeland he did do so. 'Hie^ 
were documents of no ordinary importance for a history of the ^ 

Thirdly, Lord Fitznty Somerset, with the consent of the Duk^f Wellington, put into my • 
hands king Joseifit'mportfoUo. takfcn at Vittoriiu and containing that Aonar^ g correspondence 
wiih the emperor, the French ministers war, and with the marshals and gen^ls who 
at <U6Rtrent ^ioas were employed in the Penidkula. These al^ were documents of lio slight 
importance for a history of the war, and they aiw still in my pol^ssion. 

When ! firstWesolved to write this Hi^ory, 1 applied verUhlly to the Duke of Welliagton 
• VOL, •III. • • ‘ h 
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^ JSlhtice^ 


to give pajpers^in^atd of my undenting. His answfr in $ul)ptance was, that he had 
arranged all his ovyn papers with a%iew to publication him^lf— th^^ he had n<^ decided in 
what form they simuld be. giv^n to the world, or whA, probably not. during his^lifetiine, but 
he thought his plan i^oiUd pe a. plain di<^tu; hittoiy*' to be published aftec his 

death-^that he was resolved never i to publish apy^hih^ unless he Qit^ld tell the whole ti^th, 
blit at that tin^e he coiltd no^ tell the whole trutl^ithout W9unding the felines *of many 
worthy men, without doing mischief lidding, in a la,ugh»n!|: way ‘V should do it^nuck mis- 
chiff as BuonaParfs.^ luen expatitting upon the subject he related to^#e nnky anecdotes 
iilusKative of tms observation; snowing errors committed bv generals arid other% acting with 
bira,^r under him, especially at Waterloo ; eri-ors so materially affecting his operations that i 
he could not do justiOe to hiirtsclf if he suppressed thbm, an4 yet giving them publicity he 
would ungraciously afiict the fami of many worthy men whose only faul^was dulriess. 

For these reawns h% would not, he said, give me his own private paMi-s, but he gave me 
the documents 1 nave already noifced^ and told me he would then, ana always, answer any i 
questions ns to facts which I might in the ccdirse of my work thiiA necej^afy to put. Andehe 
has fulfilled that promise rigidly, for I did then put many questions to hi^ verbally and tool^** 
notes of his answers, and many of the wets in my Histoi^ which have been most cai#lled dT**' 
and denied by my critics have been related by me solely upon his authority. Moreover I 
have since, at various times, sent to the duke a number of questions in ;^itiriff, and always 
they have been fully and carefully answered without dela7,f;;:hough*oftcn put when his mind 
must have been harassed and his attention deeply occupitd bv momentousLaflfalrs. 

Hut though rhe Duke of Wellington denied me acce^r'lohis own peculiar diKiftnents, the 
greatest part of those documents existed in duplicate ; they were iii other }>ersons’ hands, and 
ni two instances wene voluntarily transferred with other interesting papers to mine. Of this 
truth the reader ina/ easily satisfy himself by referring to iny five first volumes^ some of which 
were puWished years before Colonel Gurwood’s compilation appeared. He will find in those 
volumes frequent allusipn** to the substaq^^e^f the duke’s private communications with the 
governments he served ; and in the i^pendix a number of his letters, printtjd precisely as 
have since been given by Colonel Gurwood. I could have greatly augmented the number 
iT'vod been disposed .so to swell my work. Another proof w»ll be found in the justificatory 
riecesS 4 jj>i>* volume, where I h.^ve restored the whole reading of a remarkable letter of the 
duke’s wfitesv^s been garb led in Colonel Gurwood's compilation, and this not from any un- 
wo^y desire Ir a to what the Duke of Wellingtoif ciesired to suppres.s, but that luving 

long licforc attiibutecITWf the strepjap-h of that passage, certain strong opinions to his grace, I 
was bound iti defence of my own probity as an historia i to leproduce my authority. 

W. r. P. Nmmik 

March '28tA, 1840. 
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ANSWER JO. SOME ATTACKS IN ROBINSON'S 
. ♦ “ . LIFE OF PIcIrON. 


Many there are that ifouble me and persacute me * yet do I not swerre front thy 
unonies."— PsiS^Kt cxix. 


This writer of anlGneUsh generalis life is so entirely unacquainted with English military 
ciistoQta, that he quo^s a con4i& order of the day« accrediting ^ new staflT officer to 
the array, as a rem^kable testimon^o that staff officer's talents. And nc is so unacquainted 
with Freniii military customs, thafptreating of the battle of Busaco, he places a French 
marshal^ Marmont, who by the way was not then even in Spain, at the head of a division of Ney s 
cOips. He doematues upon military movements freely, and is yet so inca^Ue of forming 


cOros. He dogmatues upon military movements freely, and is yet so inca^Ue of forming 
a right judgmem upon the materials within his reach, as tq^ay, that Sif* John Moore should 
not have retreated, because as he was able to beat the French at CoruRa, he could also have 
beaten them in the heart of Spain. Thus settmgqa'^ide the facts tha# at Co^i^a. Moore bed 
Z5,ooo men to fight ao,ooo and in the heart of Spamne had only 93,000 to fight more than 300,000. 

And lest this display of incompctcncy should not be sufficient, he affirms, that the same 


John Moore had, comparatively, greater mchjs at Sahagun to beat the enemy than T.-ifoT 
Wellmston had in the lines of Torres Vedras.* Now those lines, which Wellington J^'tobccn 


Moore, having only 33,000 men at Salwgun, had no lines, no fortifications for defence, and 
no time to form them, he wa\ nearly joo miles from his fleet, and Napoleon in person had 
turnedlstoo,ooo men against him, while 200,000 11101 e remained in reserve ' 

Any lengthened argument in exposition to a writer so totally unqualified to treat of warlike 
affairs, would be a sinful waste of woids ; but Mr. Robinson has been at plains to question the 
accuracy of certain passages of my work, and with what justice the reader shall now learn. ^ 
1. Contbat on iht Caa.— The substance of Mr. Robinson's complaint on this subject is, that 
I have imputed to General Picton the odious crime of refusing, from personal anini#!ity, to 
support General Craufurd ; — that such a serious accusat^n should not be mbde without ample 
proof; — that I cannot say whether Picton's instructions did not forbid hii|| to aid Craufurd ; — 
that the roads were so bad, the distance so great, and the time so short, Picton could not have 
aided him -that my account of the action differs from General Craufurd’s i—that I was only 
a lieutenant of the 43rd, and consequently could know nothing of the rapttMj — that I have 
not praised Picto%— that he was a Roman hero, and so forth. Finally, it^ d^ed that Picton 
ever quarrelled with Craufurd at all ; and that, so far from having an alwl-cation with him on 
the day of the action he did not pn that day ^en quit his own quarters at Pinhel. Something 
•ilso there is abou^eneral Cole's refusing to ^it Guardzu # 

To all this 1 rc^y that I nevAt|did accuse General Picton of acting from personal animosity, 
and neither the letter nor the spirit of my statement will bear oil! such a meaning, which is a 
pure hallucination of this*author. l^at the light division was not supported is notorious. The 
propriety of supporting it I have endeavoured to show, the cause why it was not so suppoitkd I 
have not attempted to divine ; yet it \^s neither the distance, nor the badness of the roads. 


• In a recent number of the Quarterly Revirw the writer of an article upon the corres- 
pondeoce of JUwiis Xhe XVHl. quotes iqp as saying that Massena hzdfone hundred and thirty- 
}Sve ikmiutnd fM under his orders, as If he had in^ded Portugal within army oyhat 
amount, whereas t have expressly said th«he invaded Portupl mthstxtj^Jlve th^usc^^Kht 
»8t being extended aa fi* as Biscay. The assertKn of the Reviewer ^s theref^ eeaentially 
false with the appearance of truth. The same writer, while ralxkmg the Editor of the 
Correspondence for ignorance, asserts that the battle of Busaco wJsTought between the 9ih off 
October and the 5A of Ifovembcr 1 It was fought on the 27th of Slf teraber. ^ ^ „ . 

• Another writer th Ifra same No. fteating of Professor Druraann s work, spe^s of joltcwng 

an. impulse which is ff«n behind , a figure of speech whfch must app^r singUlsvIy foheitous 
to those who have watched a puppy dog chasing^ls own tail ; but yoilr Quarterly Rewewers 
are your only men for accuracy of fact and expression I • 


— 


Answer 


ome( Attacks in 


nor the wuit of time , for the actii^, which took place in^ialy, luted {rent day-^hreak until 
latq: in the evening, the roads, ana there were several, were gooa at that se^a, and* the 
distance nor more than eight milesy.. 

It is Quite true, cts Mr. Robinsho observes, that I cannot affirm of my own knowi^ge 
whether the Duke of Wellington forbade Picton to succour Craufurd, but I can certainly ^rm 
that he ordered him to support him, |[4cau5e it is so<>et doym in his gracefa v^hune 

V., pages §35 and 547; and it is not probable that this order slmuld ]taVb reen rescinded 
and one of a, contrary tendency substituted to meet an event, namely,* the^kction on the 
Coaf which Cpmfurd had been forbidden to fight. Pictotl acted doubt u^lf the dictates 
of his judgment, but all men are not bound to approve of that judgment ; and as to the charge 
of faintl;^ praising his militare talents, a point was forced by^me in^is favoui^ when I ccunpar^ 
him to General Crau/prd, of whose ability there was no question; moiC^ could not be dene in 
conscience, evenVinder Mr. Robinson’s assurance that he was a Roman hero. , 

The exact object gf Mr Robii^n’s rcasgning upon the subjeft of General Cole's refuel to^ . 
quit Guarda it is difficult to discover ; but the passage to which it r;elates, is the siAple 
enunciation of u fact, which is now repeated, namely, that General CoK being requested Mn 
General Craufurd to come down with his whole divistbh to the Coa, refused, and tflat Lord 
Wellington approved of that refusal, though he ordered Cple to support Craufurd under certain 
circumstances. Such, however, is Mr. Robinson’s desiif to inonc^Iize Qill correctness, that 
he wilt not permit ntb to know anything about the actiA'.^ough 1 was present, because, as 
he says, beir g only a lieutenant. I could not know anting ateut it. Fe is yetabundanlly 
satisfied with the accuracy of nU own knowledge, airaough he w;s> pnisrat, and was 
neither a captain nor lieutenant. I haopened to be a captain of seven years’ standing, but 
surely, though we ^ould admit all subalterns to be blind, like young puppies, and that rank 
in the one case, as age n the otA^r, is absolutely necess.ary to open their eyes, it might still be 
asked, why 1 should not have been able, after having obtained a rank which ^ve me the right 
of seeing, to gather ii’Aormation from otK&rs'*as well as Mr. Robinson? Let us to the proof. 

In support of his views, he has produced the rather vague testimony of an anonymous j 
cer on General Picton ’s staff, which he deems conclusive as to the fact, that Rcton never I 
qudkii^dled with Craufurd, that he did not even quit Pinhel on the day of tne action^ and con* | 
sequenci^:;r^Id not have had aiw altercation with him on the Coa. But the fcdlowtng letters j 
from offictffegT! Craufurd^ staff, not anonymous, showj^iat Picton did all these things. In 
finr, tliat Mr. IcSISilAtiiC. Jjias undertjiken a task for which^e is not qualified. 

7Vfrfw«y (2/^ Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw Kennes y, who was ott General CraufURd’s 
staff at the action 0/ the Coa^ July 24, 1810. 

Manchester, ^th November^ 

I have received your letter in which you mention Robinson’s '* Lite of Picton ; " that work 
1 [ have not seen. It surprises me that any one should doubt that Picton and Craufurd met on 
ine day the French army invested Almeida, in 1810. I was wounded previously^ and did not 
thereft-e witness their interview ; but I consider it certain that Picton and Craufurd did meet 
on the a4th July, 1810, on the high ground on the left bank of the Coa during the progress of 
the action, and that a brisk altercat'ion took place between them. They were primed and 
ready for such an altercation, as^ angry communications had passed between them previously 
regarding the disposal of some sick of the light division. 1 have heard Craufurd mention in 
joke his and Piefon's testiness with each other, and I considered that he alluded both to the 


joke his and Piefv 
quarrel as to /'le 
Almeida. 


kck ; and to that which occurred when they met during the action at 

, f ' 

J. S. Kennedy. 


Colonel Napier, etc , , etc. , e*'-. < ‘ 

Testimony 0/ Colonel William Campbell, who was on IjIneral Craufurd’s staff at the 
action on the Coa, July 1810. 

Esplanade t Dover, xffh Nov., 1835, 

Your letter fron)i Freshford has not been many dllnutes in my hands ; 1 hasten to reply. 
General Picton did come out of Pinhel on the day of the Coa combat as you term it, It was 
in the afternoon of that day when all the regiments were in retreat, and General Cranft^d w.as 


veraeT^shoit the Interview, for upon Crac ‘‘ui-d's dicing Inquiringly, whether General Picton 
did not consider it advisable to move out something from Pinhelln aemenatmtion of support, 
or to cover the light diirs& n, in terms not bland, the general made it undertaddd chat '*he 


a peep at the bridge. , This is my testimony. 
Colonel Napier, etc., etc), etc. 


Yours frtily, 


William Campbell. 



jRobinsoi^i jJ/e of Ficton, 


B 0 ^U qf RolAoiif upon the authority of one of c£i^l FicMi’t IjMen^ 

nirdetciMoa^if tldibttiift jtamusoCetrort; butiliUtbe 
prom tlMtlnH ertliefam Isso, and th^t umral Fictoa*t letter ia very bed auUioaty. 

Ui my orork it ia eaid Iher tke eiliea reebted v{gorow%. yet the French gained the smmmt 
of the rulie. and while the leading batlaliona estaUiah^ themaelveada the ciowning rocka« 
others ta their rights mtebdin&to sweep the sumaut of tiio Sierra, but were driyen 

down egam %a detliemtt chainHnade by the left of tilt third d|visioo. 

Pictoii*s iMter that the head of the enemy's coluftm got posaeesioa of a rocky point on 

tlie cmt of Aerposiucmt mad that they were ioUowed by the reanmnder ofa large oduma which 
was driven down b a desperate charge made by the left of the third division. * f 


Lto sweep the sumaut of ^ Siena, but were driyen 
py the left of tilt third divisbo. 


^ regiments. Lord Wel1iogt<m’s de^atch gives the merit tA the esth and dith, aided by the 
8t1e Portaguese regipaent, mder Colomt DougBts, The Reminiscences of a Subate^/' 
^written byanoflice||of the 68ch regiaaent, and published m the United Strvkt Joumalixi like 
^anneii mves the merit to the SSthgbd 45th British rlgiments, and the 8M Porii^gitete, 

It wUr pre^ntly be seen why 1 took no notice of the share the 8th Portuguese are said to 
have had in this bWliant achievemmt. Meanwhile the reader will observe that PictoA's letter 
bdicates the rrafrv of his'divisioi^^ being forced by the French, and he affirms that he drove 
them down again \ritK his le/it wingwithout aid from the fifth division. But my statement 
makes bodh the ei^t and centre oMris divisbn to be forced, and gives the fifth division, and 
especially Coloner Cameron and the 9th British regiment, a very large share in the glory, 
moreover 1 say that the 8C4 Portugese was broken to pieces. Mr. Robinson argues that this 


It wBr pre^ntly be seen why 1 took no n< 
have had in this bwlliant achievemmt. Mcar 
bdicates the crru/rv of his'divisioi^^ being foi 
them down again with his le/t wixi^without 
makes bodh the nwn/ and centre oMis divisit 


moreover i say that the StA Portuguese was broken to pieces. Mr. Robinson argues that this 
mun be wror^, for, says he, the 8rii Portuguese were not Ir^ken, and if the right of the third 
division had been forced| the French would have encountered the fifth division. To this he 
adds, with a confidence singularly rash, his scai^ hinowledge of facts considered, that Colonel 
Cameron and the gth lament would doubtless Imve made as good a charge as 1 have described, 

*' <mfy ikev were not there." ^ ^ ^ 

In reply, it is now affirmed, distinctly al.d positively, that the French did break the Gilr 
Portuguese regiment, did gain the rocks on the summit of the position, and on the rip^Phi the 
third division; did ensconce themselves in those rocks, and were^ing to sweer^-tfie summit 
of the Sierra when the fifth divisioiffinder General Leith, attacked tnemrs^vb&he'gth regiment 
led by Colonel Cameron did form under fire, asdescnbed,»did chargof ina did beat the erifemy 
Out of those rocks ; and if they had noWdonc so, the third division, then engaged with other 
troops, would have been in fi very critical situation. Not only is all this re-affirmed, but it 1 
shall .proved by the most irrefragable testimony. It will then follow that the History i > 
accurate,' that General Picton's letter is inac :urate, and the writer of his life incompetent to 
censure others. 

Mr. Robinson may notwithstanding choose to abide by the authority of General Pictou’s 
letter, which he fortunately found amongst that general's manuscripts,'^ but which others l£s 
fortunate had foi^d in ‘print many years before ; and he is the more likely to do so, because he 
has asserted that if General Picton's letters are false, they are wilfully so, an assertion which 
it is impossible to assent to. It would be hard indeed it a man's verad^ was to be called m 
QuesUon because his letters, written in the hurrv of service, gave inaccurate details of a battle. 
General Picton wrote what he believed to be the fact, but to give any historical weight to hts 


Queensbury, was so inaccurate ^ to give general offence to the army ; and because hk letters 
•on two other ooc^ons are as incorrect as on this of Bus^. • 

Thus writing m the assault ^|^udad Rodrigo^ Picton^ys, about this'time, namely, when 
the thinl division carried the main breach, the light division, ilhich was rather late in their 
atca<^ also sucoee^d in 'getting pgftsessita of the or^h they were ordered to attack." Now 
it has oeen proved to demonstration, that the light division carried the small breach, andpvere 
actolljly attackAig the fiank of the French troops defending the great breach, when the third 
divkon CMrried that point. This indeed is so Certain, that Mr. Uniack of the 95th, and others 
of lip lii^ t^visUm, were destro^d on the ramparts close to the great breach by that very 
was si^ to have kiUed General M'Kiunon ; and some have gone so ftu* as to 
Is ijlttbtnil if the great breadi wcmld hive been carried at alj^but for the flank 

of th^attlel^ Fuentes Onoio, says, lid[|d 'division 
under GmraT Craufurd was rather rcmhfy fumded by the enemy t*ceeoedry. anonad that 
arm of the Ffeaoh a^my J>eeu as daring and active upon thisMasion,'as th^ werewheiy 
foUowmg us to the Uiw%of Torres vedras, they would doubtless Bh^e Cat off the fight divisionr] 

l^^^leless as I^Mye-witnesa, and being &en a field-officer oh the^stalT, by Mr. Robinson's 
rule 4^|tled to see, T declare most solemnly ghat the Frendi 'ckv.nilry, though th^ often 
menwpad to charge, never come within suto shot distance of the light divkion. The latter, 
with the exoeptkm of the^gsth rifles who were skirmishing ii^ the wood of Poto Velho, was 



Ansicfers to Some^Attaoks in f 


fonned by in thre« sqoarta, flankingr aod eadk 

the t>lain lekurely without the loss of a maiu without a sabreowound being reovNred, without 
giving or receiving fir^; they moved J?t the most majestic ma&nedr, secure in their diecipline^and 
strength, which was such as would have defied all the cavalry that ever chatg^ under 
Tamerlane or Ghenghis. ^ ^ • 

But It is time to give the proofs relative to Busaco, the Iteadetr b^ng request|d^ compare 
them with the description of that batge in my History. • e C 

^xtracts/rom MAjoR'GrNBRAt Sir John Cambrok’s UiUrt ic Coixxnrl ITAPiBie. 


am sorry to perceive in the recent publication of Ldrd BeresfOrd, ha of 

your Jus tijjcaiion of your third volumt^ some remarks on the *battlc If Busaoo which dia> 


posing It, may perhaps be permuted to know something. 1 shall however content myselPat 
present with giving you a derail of th^operations of th^ British brigad^in Major^Generai^ 
Leith's own words, extracted fr m a document in my posfesslon, every syllable of whfch can 
be verified by ma^ distinguished officers now living, some of them actors in. ail of them 
witnesses to the affair. / • 

“ ‘The ground wlfere the British brigade was now nyivlltg, was behind a chain of rocky 
eminences whsre it had appeared clearly, the enemy was^cces.sfullypMshirg toest^lish him- 
self and precluded Major-General Leith from seeing at Tnat moment the progress^e enemy 
was nmkiDg, but by the information of staff officers stationed on purpose who communicated his 
direction and progress- Major-G||ncral Leith moved the British brigade so as to endeavour to 
meet and check the enemy whence had gained the ascendancy. At this time a heavy fire 
of musketry was kept upon the height, the smoke of which prevented a clear view of thtf' state 
of things. When however the rock fprmiffg t3he high part of the Sierra became visible, the 
enemy aIme.^red in lull possession of it, and a French officer was in the act of cheering with 
off, while a continual fire was kept up from thence and along the whole face bf the 
Siernt^^a diagonal direction towards the bottom, by the enemy ascending rapid^ from the 
successiv 1 ?%;>limms formed for the attack, on a massof soldiers from the ffth apd 9th Portuguese 
regiments, wnfe^jving been severely pressed had given w|y and were rapidly retiring in com- j 
pleto confusion anffSfitiiAylcr. Malor-General Leith on that occasion spoke to Major Bir- 


their retreat. Major-General Leith addressed and succeeded in stopping them, and they 
cheered when he ordered them to be collected and formed in the rear. They were pas^.*ig as 
they retired diagonally to the right of the 9th British regiment. The face of affairs in this 
quarter now bore a different aspect, for the enemy who had been the assailant, having dispersed 
orMriven everything opposed to him, was in possession of the rocky eminence of the Sierra at this 
part of ^fajor-General Picton's position without a shot then being fired at him. Hot a moment 
was to be lost. Major-General Leith resolved instantly to attack the enemy 'iSIth ithe bayonet. 
He therefore ordered the 9th British rCgiment, which had hitherto been moving rapidly by its 
left in colurnn in ordCT^to gain tj|^e most advantageous gp-ound for checking the enemy, to form 
the line, which they did with the greatest promptitude, accuracy, and coolness, tfn^ the fire 
of ihe enemy, who 4 iad just appeared formed On that part of the rocky eminence Which over- 
looks the back thcMdge, and who had then for the first time perceived the ^UUh brigade 
under him. Major-(< '‘ncral Leith had intended that the 38th regvient shouV! have moved on 
in rear of, and to the left of, the 9th British regiment, to have turned the enemy beyond the 
rocky eminence whicli was quite inaccessible Uwards the roar of the Sierra, while the 9th ! 
should have gained the ridee on thef rieht of the rockv heizht : the roval S«ate to have been • 


should have gained the ridge on thef right of the rocky hei^t ; the royal Seotl to have bo^ * 
fwsted (as they were^ in reserve. But the enemy, having\c>en everything before him in 
that quarter, afforded him the advantage of gaining they^top of the^ rocky ridge, whtch is 
accc:^ible in front, before it was possible for the British brigade to have reached mat position, 
although not a moment had been lost in marching to support the*point attadcojd, ana for that 
punpose it had made a fRI^d movement of more than tdb mfles without hhking^lld fcequently 
111 double-quick time'. The ^8th regiment was therefore directed to form also alid siMJpbrt 
when Majqr-Genci^ Leith led the 9th regiment to attack the enemy on the rocky ri(^; which 
they did without firing a iliot. That part which loolcsobehind the Sierra (ja aireR^aoitad) 
was ^^ccessible and afforded the enemy the advantage of outflanking the«h on Uke|eVt ae 
they aufMced, but the order, celerity, and cpclnesati-ith which they attaciced pani^atilick the 
enemy, vriio imo^iate^r gave way on being chaiged with the bayoftet, and the whole was 
dnyw ^wn the face of th^^rra m confusion and with immense lose, from a deatru^tve fire 
t •'hich tM «h regiment opepTO upon him as he fled with precipitation after thb diarge.' 

’ merely add observations on what has been asserted InHhe 

(Ja the confusion and retreat of a pektion of the iVoAugUese troope, 1 
cer^mly did not know ai the moment what Portuguese ebrpsche fugitivet^^fe of* but afta»«me 
action I understood they were belonging lo.thi 8ih Portuguese ; a vaiV consfderablenainiter of 
thym were crossing the front ti tbe British Column dispersed in sixes and,^eitt OverthnfitW, 
just .before I wheeled the 9th rtgiment into line fq*- the attack. 1 pushed drt a few yards to 


k«e|i thfty imdsniMd md o»(U#d o»l i» 

*7^83l«i®»WraM^ wU^thc 

WM KiUod tittoer ipe, whicl) jbE»in9iiie&tretardediiiyoiiriip0f!MniMaqvaiic«,ilfHifl|ixwtn^^ 
mytelf ffltvkum«rjbiim ium^^toimfir^ftiid <aw tht §6]^ «^loc« up with t» and the 

royal Scots fppMQgl over the ndse in supi^it : jbnt not see any Porttigueae join ht the 
pursuit, inde^ it would have beOn tmpirudeQt m toetn to attempt spidi ft think* for at dm lime 
a bi iitk cannonade was opened upon us from thl opposite side of the ravine* * f 

** Thfs, lUy dear colonel, is,. on my honour, an account of the operations of the British 

? f r » T-. Siwt^^ -.1 


Ania^ vv»VMVi| ui/ iiwMvuip nta Auvvutiv va aiiv v|/vamiviw va wm AaiaMoaa 

brig^ade in Major-General ^itha corps at Busaco. It y^jl^ be sfttisfaoiory to you to kttdw that 
the mformattCh you^tceived has been correct. The w^mous ofiUser m the pth reghneut 1 
do not know. Thele were several very capable of fumiriu^ you wish goocf informati^ on the 
ttnnsactions of that day, n*t only as regarded tfheic ownTmmediate oorpsj but dioso around 


our approach to the scene of comusicm he delivered me a message firem General {^ctcn, 
intended for Genfy^l Leith, at the time reconnoitring, to hasten our advance.'* 

• \ Gevemmtnt ffonst, Aug, ax, 1834. 

The facr^really is that TOth the 8th and 9th Portuguese regiments gave way that 

roorning,%nd 1 am positive that lIRh not far wrong in saving, that there were not of Portu- 
guese troops within my view, at the moment I wheeled tne 9th regiment into line, xoo men 
prepared either for attack or defence. Sir James Dottglas partly pdmits that his wing 
was broken when he says that ' if we were at any time bromn it was from the too ardent wish 
of a corps of boy recruits to close.’ Now it is perfectly clear that the wing of tht regiment 
under Major Biimingham fled, from what thpt^aflicer said to GAeral Leith. Sir James 
Douglas states also that *no candid man will deny that he supported the royals and 9th 
regiment, though before that he says, that * by an oblique movement he joined in the Charg^^?^ 
I might safely declare on oath that the Portuguese never showed themselves beyond the ridge 
of the Sierra that morning. jif'-' 

** Very feithfuUy^ours, 

^ CaMKRON." 

As these letters flom General Cam^n refer to some of Marshal Beresford's errors, as well 
as Mr. Bobinson’s, an extraat from a l^ter of Colonel Thome's upon the same subject will not 
be mUptaced here. 

Colonel Thorns to Colonel Napier. 


'Harbome Lod^^ »8/A Aug.^ 18351 

Extract. — Viscount Beresford in the * Rt/utation 0/ your Justification 0/ your ihsrit • 
volume^ lias doubted the accuracy of the strength of the third dragoon guards atlB fourth 
dragoons on the aoth March, x8zx, as extracted by yoi^from the journal which 1 lent to you. 
As I felt confident 1 had not inserted anything ttierein, which I did net obtain from ofitaai 
documents^ that were in my possession at the time it was written, 1 have, since the perusal of 
the * Kcfutation,' looked over some of my Peninsula papers, and 1 am say 1 have 

succeeded m finding amongst them the monthly returns of quarters of <&mon of cavahy, 
commanded by Bngadier-Graeral X^ong, dated Los Santos, April aoth^xSzxy which was then 
sent to, me by the deputy assistant quarter-master*generai of that divisimi, and which I beg to 
enclose for ypur perusal, in order that you may see the statement 1 have made of the strength 
of that fojrce in xny journal is to*bc relioanpo^, although Ms h^dskijistsinurntts to the contrary, 
and that it oontaxM somsthing^^^pro than * the depositSy o/tlfg rumours 0/ a camp.*** 

Extf%ct frotn memorandum of thapattU of Busaco^ by Colonel Waller, assistant guarter^ 
mastef^gentral to the second division, % 

** ^Tbe Attack commenced on Jhe r^ht wing, consisting of Picton's divisimu by the 

enemy Opening a Are of artillery upon the right of the British i^ich did but little injury, the 
range being too great to prove elective. At this moment were seen Che heads of the seveoal 
aitacking ooiumns, three, I thini^ in number, and deploy ipjp into tine with the most 
beauriMpMCcsio#, celerity, and gallantnf* 

^ ^ theyfocmed on the plateao cheyw»re ca^obafled from opr positsom add> 4 he r^ment 
of Foriuguete, ekher the 8th or the jiS^nf^ntty^ which wetw formed in advance'^ of 


of t^oriuguece, ekher the 


the fygimefdlk threw In some volleys of mosketty focor tlx 
direction, but the regiment was quickly mven Inco the position. 


Mom was dsaplayed 

it couM bavedboea sarpamedf for their cOiuoina 
of and mkaluliar ikem^ur txooptio'peskloti ki 
fepentedly ‘ 


j^)mucht 


udutlie foment 
tvance'^ Jhmt of 


fcpentedly ikiwd to |dghtbiwae’i^hiiksde, or 
divtmf they advanccdi^apd diwethe ^tyfisH worn 
poaitioflu • e • 


qpemy's columns In a AaRk^ 

Nops tfaim on this eecarion ; 
despot a tremendous fire 

T oy tne wtioie ea jnecoira 
g fiom the rocky part of the 


qtiickly racovered .>(n«&o9theanay , 

to Coimbra vMmaskedi Mfioff also tl^t heavy oohunns the ettem mto tto 

valley to operaie by MNuf, send iC sniq^bit the a’ttiede of the S»en^ and t6 Xprd 

Welltn^on's communKtttion with Coimbia, I tnsuntly galloped olf to tj^ rqair Fie# up 
General HtU's corps to Picton's support. Having pigceeded about 4^ 
edm and reverse side of the Siena, I fell in with xht head df Geneml Loith'p cofUmu 

in front, at the head of which idas Coloncd Cameron's brigade, Ibd fcy^tho yth fegiment. 

1 imm^iatefy dxle up to Colonel Camenm, qnd addressed him in an ansnous Ion# roliows : 

‘<l‘Pray, sii, who commands this brigade?* *1 do/ replied tlfe cblonel, *1 ant Colonel 
Cameron/ • t 

** ' Then for God's aike, sir, moVe off instantly at double quick with yg^ brigade to Pfcton'S 
support ; not on* mgmfnt is to be lost, the enemy in great force are already in possession of 
thenj^/ 0 / tk* fOsttiofnon the^jferra and have driven Picton's troops out of it. Move 
and when the rear of your brigade nas passed the Coimbra road #heel iqlo line, and you W 
embrace the point of attack.' Cotoiml Cameron did not hesitate or balanm an instant, but 
giving th# word ‘ double-quich ’ to his UTigade nobly led tKem to battle and to victory, e * 
"The brave colonel attacked the enemy with such a gallant and irresistible impefubsity, 
that after some time fighting he recovered the ground which Picton had loCL, indicting heavy 
slaughter on the elitcipf the enemy’s troops. The 9th re^nnnt behaved on this occasion with 
conspicuous gallantry, as indeed did all the kegimenVs engaged. Gtjat numbers of the 
enemy had descended loardown in the rear of the positioCCowai^s the Coimbra roa^ and were 
killed ; the whole position was thickly strewed with their killed and wounded ; amongst 
which toer* many of cur own troops. The French were the finest men 1 ever saw. 1 spmee 
to several of the wodhded men, l(^;ht infantry and grenadiers, who were bewaiUng their un* 
happy fate on being defeated, assuring me they were the heroes of Austerhta who h^ nevpr 
before met with defeat !« jc. ^ 

" Robert Waller, Zieut.-Colonelf 

Extract of a letter from Colonel Taylor, 9M regiment^ to Colonel Napier. 

" Dea j^iR, ^ ** Fernhill, near Evesham, ektk April, 1832. 

" rnfeiejust receivfid a letter from Colonel Shaw, in which he quotes a passage from 
one of yours to mMis^u^essive of your wish, if necessary, print a passage from a statement 
which 1 made respectinTfile conduct of the 9th regiment at Busaco, and in refeienoe to which, 

1 have alluded to the discomforture of the 8th Portugicise upon the same occasion. J do not 
exactly recollect the terms I made use of to Colonel Shaw ^nor Indeed the shape which my 
communication woie) but, my object was to bring to light the distinguished conduct iff the 
9th without any wish to, unnecessarily, obscure laurels, which others wore, even at their 
expense I . . , 

i}"To account for the affair in question. 1 could not however well omit to state, that it was I 
in consequence of the overthrow of the 8tn Portuguese, that Sir James Leith’s British brigade 1 
was called upon, and it is remarkable, that at time, there was a considerable force ofPor- I 


\IUUUtV*\^UIWW| WAWIAUB VI gU lIVS MW J|C 

halt until he cam^m contact with the enemy who had crowned the heights zxxo. were firing 
from behind th<^rocl|3, the 9th wheeled up into line, fired and charged^ and all of the 8ni 
Portuguese that/was to be seen, at least by me, a com]»ny officer the tim^ was some ten or 
a dozen men at the ahtside, with their commanding officer, but he and they were amongst the 

... g I.- -.aU i:> A lie. • £ » i j _ 


very foremost in the ranks of the 9th British. As an officer in the ranks of course I could not see 
much of what was going on geaer.:lly.^either codid 1 well havl been mistaken as to what 1 did 
see, coming almost within my very contact f Colonel Wallei{,|ww, 1 believe on the Liverpool 
staff, was the officer who came to Sir James Leith for assistant, I presume from Picto% 

* ^ r “ Yours, etc. 

^ *y. Tavlor." 

Second cernmunica^oH from MajoR'Qbnsbai. Sir ^hn CamRROn to COhOMSh Napxer, 

" My Dear Colonel, ** Stoke Devonport, Mon, at#^ xSis* 

" Some months J took the liberty of pointiM out to you oeitido mkstita^eou 
contaned in a publication of Lord Beresford regarding the opecatmia of tw» Brittriir 1|j^gndc 
in M^oT'Genem Leith’s conis at the faaUl^l Bm^o, and as those misstasemqtttE again 
broi^t b#i^ tb# publtp in Robinson's ** Lue of Sir InomaelPiotoa " 1 amindnead to trouble 


not J^e \mth. ' MaioriOeneral Leit&t bt^He |n consequence nsp^htd eii» end anivM fe 
tin^r^O Join the five compentel^of the 45th ibgiifimit under the Honoumbl*Xieutetuu]t*ColoA#t 



ifflent ttii4cr Done &« in iteftnbittt tha 

‘ Beton ii» I Zhiwy fi>r« iathaM 

nor was I at M peiio^dming laa atetkm stmt tk^m 
la tkw aecoii#ai tMNIi 

'Jain cups in its mrogtAainoyeiiMiit. "Zm 


aaposed, tkees nan be no question, and had not 
tohis aidAu it did, i lun utdined to Mies# dtat 


as^jstanee ta^ coifiiiw loUsaitPuttdidjtanilnclified tobaiieeefhat 
a in t^ikapam^ what \ 

' "le tiM divxdocu 1 beg ilave to refer yia to 
tr, who were not only ^•witnesass to the 
iiguisbad themseives m froirt of thoregiliient 
kifr ^Sve accomplished general during that charM. I Mieve the whole of Sit 
s dimion, from a bend in the Sierra, could ||e tht qlh in ttfeir pursuit of the 
esi^yi end though' last >)or die least in imponanee, as a party concerned, 1 may menden the 
prt'ont ^jpr'f^neml Sir James T. Barits^ Who commanoed the British brigade under Jda|or>' 
eruLLeith (1 omitted tqis gallaM odicer’s name in %ny former letter), as the niajt»r«general 
took the entire command and irom mm alone I received all orders during the action* 

I have now d^e with Mr. Hobtnson mad his work, which was perhaps hardly worth my 
notice. ^ ^ « 

1 I am, my dear Colonel. 

«n “ Vex|»«incerely yours, 

‘^.Camkros.’' 

Having now sufficient^ exposed the weakness of Mr. RoUnson’s attach Qpon me, ft would 
be well periiaps to say with Sir J. Cameron ** I have done with his work,*' but I am tempted 
to notice two Mints more. 

Treating of the storming of Badajos, Mr. Ro\^^n says. Near tht appoihted time, while 
the men were waiting with increawd anxiety, Picton with his staff came up. The tro^ fell 
in, aH were in a moment silent until the gener 1 in his calm and impressiye manner addresseu ^ 
a few words to each regiment. The signal was not yet given, but the enemy by means of 
lighted Carcasses discovered the position of Picton’s soldiers ; to del^ longer woulda)nIy have 
bSsn to expose hib men unnecccssarjly ; he therefore gave the wdW to match.' —** Picton's 
soldiers set up a loud shout and ri^ed forward up the steep the foot c/ the 

castle walh. General Kempt„who had thus far been witn Picton at the he^d of the division, 
was here badly wounded and parried tofhe rear. Picton was therefore left alone to conduct 
the assault," 

Nc*', strange to say, Picton not present when the signal was given, and consequently 
could neither address his men m his '* usual calm impressive manner," nor give them the word 
to nvari-h. There was no ditch at the foot of the castle walls to rush up to, and, as thp 
following letter proves. General Kempt alone led the division to the attack. * 

Extract of a letter from Lieutenant-General Sir James Kempt, Master General 

of the Ordnance t etc.^tc» 

**PallMaif^ rothMay, iSm. 

** According to the first arrangement made by Loid Wellington, my brigade only of the 
third division was destined to attack the castle by escalade. The two othe^ brigades were to 
have attacked the bastion adjoining the castle, and to open a communicatfon it. Oh the 
day^ however, befete the asscmlt took place, this arrangement was change^} by lx>rd Welling* 
ton, a French deserter from the castle (a sergeant of sappers) gave information that no commu- 
nication could be established between the cigitle and the adipining bastion, there being, he 
Stated, only one cqpimunication between the castle and tl*e toWn, and upon learning this, the 
whole of the third division werwef dered by Lord Wellington to Mtack the castle. But as my 


whole of the third division weti^dered by Lord Wellington to Mtack tM castle. But as my 
brigadwonly was originally destined /or t^e service, and was to lead the attack, the arrange- 
ments for the escalade were in a greAi measure confided to me by General Picton. 

The dtvisitm had toflU across a very narrow bridge to the attack under a fire from the 
castle and the troops in thft covered way? It was ordered to commence at ten o'clock, but by 
means of fire-balls the formation of our troops at the head of the trench wKs discovered by the 
Frendi, who opened a heavy fire on them, and the attack was commenced from necessity 
nearly half an hour h^ore the time ordqired. I was severely woundedf in the foot on the glacis 
afrer" pimping the Rivillas almost at the confinencement of the attack in the trencketl, an^'^et 
Pictofoi camng tothe front on my being caf4kd,tikj^ rear. If the atuck ha«U^ot cmnmenced 
till the hour ordered, he, I have no doubt, would have been on the 8pot*to direct in person the 
commencement of the operations. I have no /rmwe/knowledge o^raat took place afterwmrds, 
but 1 informed that after surmounting the most formidable o^culties, the escalade was 
i effected by means of Aiwdadders only in the first instanee In the mioSle of tlu^ight, and there 
.can be nd tiuestiof that Picton whs present in the assault. In giving an account of this 
optradom pray bear monind that he commanded the division, and to him and the enthusiastic 
vakair and determination of the troops ought its Aic^tis alone ^toj^attribnted. 

** Colonel Na^tr, etc” e , • ^ James Kempt." 





his 4>aton military cnticUmy b«labour» the unfortunate Mamottt aad wim ait 

unhappy minutenessj>f detail, first ^Cacea General Fo/e troop* on Ftencl^arniy 

and then destroys them by the bayoowts of the third diviaionf alfhoi^ the poor inaa hml h» 
unlucky soldiers were all the ‘time on the rig^iot t^ French armyi end aegtf enj^ed 
with the third division at all. This iit howev^, but a slight blenaltt for Mr* Rofaflnon's book, 
and his competence to criticise Maimont's movements Is no whit ittpaiireii tUvsby. I Wish, 
however, to asfure hjm that the eonression put into the mouth of the ^ifwE^trard Paken- 
hamlis vero hi btn trowUo*'^ Vulgar swaggering was no part of Chat amiable man's 


S en generosny, «8 mi 
as I ghat b^moald have falten so 
soon and so saHiv ' His answer to Lord Wellington, when the latter ordered iHin to attack, 
was not, '* 1 wiOt my ford, by fiodl” With the bearing of a gallant gentleiiliaii who hadi 
resolved to win or periidi, he replied. “ Yes^if you will give me ftie grasp of that conqtieiing 
right hand." But these finer lines oo not suit Mr. Robinson’s carving o^ hero ; his manner 
is more after the coarse metmeing idolf of the South«Segi Islands, than the delicate ^radotPi? 
forms of Greece. 

Advice to authors is generally thrown away, yet Mr. ^binson would dgfwell to re*write his 
book with fewer ina^uracies, and fewer military disqui^i^s, avoiding to swell its bulk with 
such long evtiacts from my work, and rememMring al& that English rammUsaries are not 
^*fera natural’* to be hftnged, or otherwise destroyedSK the pleasure or divisiom.1 generals. 

1 nts will save him the trouble of attributing to Sir Thomas Picton all the standard jokes and 
smart saying*;, for the scaring of those gentry, which liave been current ever since the American 
war, and wnich hafe probably ^me down to us from the Greeks. The reduction of bulk, 
which an attention to these matters will produce, may be compensated by giving us more 
information of Picton't real services, tovstrds which I contribute the following tnlormi^on. 
Picton in his youth served as a marine, troop^eing then used in that capacity, and it if ^Ikyed 
be was in one of the great naval victories. Mr. Robinson has not mentioned this, and it would 


well also, if he were to leam and set forth some of the general's generous actions towards 
the widoi^ of officers who fell under his command : they are to be msravered, and would do 
more honotkato his memory than a thousand blustering anecdotes. With these changes and 

I f nm ..itfut... *1,.. i 


imprcvemenis,''tfta4di^f Sir Thomas Picton may perlfil^, m future, esca^ the equivocal 
compliment of the newspaper puffefc, namely, that it is “ a military romance. ’ 
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AN§WER§ TO SOME ATTACKS IN THE 3 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.® 


This is but a sorrv attack to re^I, ^*Le ten nevaut pas la chattdelle" but *'nUS andailoe 
and such small detPhavc been Torn’# food for many a year.” 

The reviewer does not like inyi^(|[k, and he invokes the vinous vagaifes of Mr. Coleridge 
in aid of his own splfen. 1 do not lik^ his work, or Mr. Coleridge eit^^er, and I console n^self 
with a maxm of the late eccentric Oflfbral Meadows, who being displeased to see his oracers 
wear their cocked hats awry, issued an order beginning thus : — “All men have fancy, few ha>*e 
taste.** Let that pass. 1 am ready to acknowledge real errors, and to giv^ my authorities for 
dhpi'ted facts. ^ # 

X. 1 admit that the road which lends over the IVreness to Pamp>eluna does not uttf/s at 
that town with the royal causeway ; yet thecrron^#^.ypographical, noA<?pographical, because 
the course of the royal causeway was shown, just before, to be through towns very distant from 
Pampelutta. The true reading should be “ ««. Vff twM the first by a branch road commsuciug* 
at Pat^lunaJ' 

9. ‘Ine reviewer says, the mountains round Madrid do not touch the Tagus at both ends 
within the frontier of Spam, that ri^x is not the chord of their arc ;1neither are the heights of 
Palmela and Almada ne^r Lisbon one and the same. This is veryj;*~.e, although not very 
important. I should have written the h^hts of Palmela Almada, instead of the heights 
of Palmela or Almada. But jjjbough thrmountains round Madrid do not to the westward, 
actually touch the Tagus within the Spanish frontier, their shoots are scarcely three miles from 
that ri^r near Talavera, and my description was general, being intended merely to show that 
Madrid could not be approached from the eastward or northward, except over one of the 
mountain rangc.s, a fact not to be disputed. 

1. It is hinted by the reviewer that Lord Melville's degrading observation, namely, thai^ 
“ the worst men made the best soldiers,” was picked by me out of General Foy’s hisj^ncal 
fragment. Now, that passage in my history was written many months before Generaf Foy's 
work was published ; and my authority was a very clear recollection of Lord Melville’s speech, 
as reported in the papers of the day. The time was just before his impedmhmenfe for malver- 
sation. 

General Foy’s work seems a favourite authority with the reviewer, ai^ he treats General 
I'hicbault’s work with disdain ; yet both were Frenchmen of eminence,'^d^be enoobting 
patriotism of vituperation might have been impartially exercised, the wealr^ss of discrimina- 
tion avoided. However, General Thiebault's work, with some i^parent inaccuracies as to 
numbers, is Written with great ability and el^ance, and is genuine, whereas General Foy's 
IKstory is not even l^neral Foy’s vgitme: Colonel D’Esmerrardy in his recent translation of tne 
Prince of Peace’s ** Memoirs,” h|^”he following conclusive passage upon that head : 

“ iiiuttrious General Fo^ nndertopk a hhtor^ of the war in Spatn^ his premature 
death prevented him from revising and ^tifying his first sketch, he did me the honouato 
speak it several times, and even attached sente value to my obServaHons ; the hnpi t^ect 
manuscripts of This brilliant orator haik been re-handled and re-made by other hands, ^ In 
this posihnmbns history, he has been gratuitously providid with inaccumte and malignant 
assertionsl’ 

While upon this subject, it is right tQ dp jimtice to Manuel Codc^, Prince of tibe Pehoe* 
A sehbu^ qorruft man he was generalbf said to be, and I called him so, without^suffict^t 
conriderattoii' df the extreme exaggcratbns mMs^jd^Spaniarils always displa]^ their baited* 
The prince has now defended himself; Coldnel D’Eamenard and other jpersons well amainted 
with the dt^lum mmmers of the Spanisli capital, and' having )per82''*&‘ experience of Godoy's 
character and dmp<^ition, have tended that his social demeanoul^as oetextt and reserv^ 
and hii diepneithm Mnei«us ; wherefore 1 express my regret at havmg igxKN^tly and inun- 
tentioiiaUV Mm. ^ ^ 

Tb teiwb to tbkmkywer. He Is condnoallyobaeryltig that he does 
for stt^ and euch a fact, and therefore he insiouaihsihnt no such ' 
his IgAoxanoe the measure of my accuracy:- ‘This mAc seems to w 1 
beast showman, who declarts that ** the utt|p negro boys tie thd^oatrSeb bird's leg to a tree. 



Answers to Some^ Attacks in 


know would make a large book I However, it will be less witty, but mdre t>eitdu|ive to 
furnish at least some of my authorities. V 

1. In opposition to the suppositidous General Fo/s account of Solano’s murdlu*, and in 
support of my own history, 1 give ihe authority of SireHew Dalryiaple, tedrwhoin the 
information waa obtained ; a much Better authority than Foy, because hearaswh close correso 
pon|^nce with the insurgents of Seville at the time, and had an active iaietdlianingnnt there. 

3. Against the supposititious Foy’s authority as to the numbers o# the French army in June, 
i8o8, the authority of^apQleon*s jmperial returns is pleaded* From these returns my estimate 
of the French forces iij Spain during May, i8o8, was taken, and iais so s|ated in my Appendix. 


Junot’s army was more than 29,000 and ntft 34,000. as the supp^titious Foy has it, and ^t ‘ 
number taken from x 16,000 ^hich, tho^igh wrong, is Foy's estimate of t^ whole, leaves les^ 
than 87,000. I said 80,000. The difference is not great, ^et my authority is the bests and tlfG* 
reviewer feels that it is so, or he would also have adopted General Foy'a numbers of the^ French 
at the combat of RoIi9a. In Foy’s history they are set down as less thaif»a5oo, in mine they 
are called ^000, H#may he right, but it would not sui^l9* reviewer to adopt a iru^ from a 
French writer. ^ 

3. On the negative proofs afforded, ist, by the abseifK of any quoted voucher is- my work ; 
and, bv the absence of any acknowledgment of such n fact in General Anstruther's^ manuscript 
journal, which journal may or mav not be garbled, the reviewer asserts that the English ministers 
never contemplated the .appoinwig of a military governor for Cadiz. Against this, let the 
Duke of Wellington’s authority be pleaded, for in my note-book of conversations held with 


s ^ace upon 


aeton’s authority be pleaded, for in my note-book of conversations held with 
tne subject of my history, following passage occurs : — 


^ The ministers were always wishing to occupy Cadiz, Lord Welli^ton thinks this a folly, 
^Gadiz was rather a burthen to him, but either General Spencer or C^neral Anstruther was 
intended to command there, thinks it was Anstruther, he came out with his appointment/' 

Now it is possible thiU as Acland's arrival was also the subject of conversation, his name 
was mentioned instead oi^nstruther’s ; and it is also possible, as the note shows, that Spencer 
was the man, but the«main fact relative to the governmefif could not have been mistaken. To 
balance this, however, there undoubtedly is an error as to the situation of General Anstnither’s 
brigade at the battle of Vimiero. It appears by an txtract from his journal, that it was dis- 
posed, not, as the reviewer says, on the right of Fane’s brigade, but at various places, part 
being on the right of Fane, part upon his left, part held in reserve, 'The 43rd were^pn the 
left of Fane, the 52nd and 97th on his right, the 9th in reserve, the error is therefore very 
trivial, being simply the describing two regiments as of Fane’s brigade, when they were of 
Anstruther’s, without altering their position. What does the public care whether it was a 1 


Xnstruther’s, without altering their position. What does the 
genere’ called Fane, or a general called Anstruther, who was on 

r ..1 


What does the public care whether it was a 
(ler, who was on the right hand if the important 


points of the action are correctly described? The fighting of the 52nd and 97th has indeed 
been but slightly noticed, in my hVrtory, under the denomination of Fane’s right, whereas 
those regiments mane a good figure, and justly so, in Anstruther’s journal, because it is the 
story of the brigade ; but general history ought iv>t to enter into^ the details of regimental 
fighting, save whA-re the efiectsare decisive on the general result, as in the case of the 50th and 
I 43rd on this ^asifn. 'I'lie whole loss of the 97th and sand together did not exceed 60 killed 
and wounded, wh^t eas the 50th alone lost po, and the 43rd xx8. ^ 

While on the subject of Anstruther's brigade, it is right also to admit another error, one of 
place ; that is if it be true, as the reviewer say^, that Anstruther landed at Paymayo bay, and 
not at Maceira bay. The distliice^)etween those places may be about five pules, and the faq| 
had no influence whatever cr the operations; nevertheless!. be error was imt drawn from 9$r. 
l^uthe/s history, though I readily acknowledge I could not go to a more copious rource of 
eivr> With respect to the imputed mistake as to time,* yi2.» the day of Anstruther^s landing, 
it is set down in my first edition as the Z9th, wherefore 28th in the third edition is simply a 
mistake of the press 1 Alas I poor reviewer I % . , - ^ * 

But there are gfaver charges. I have maligned the worthy bishop of Oporto ; and Ql-used 
the patriotic Galliciaii junta 1 Reader, the bishop of Oporto and the patrmrch of L&bon are 


But there are gfaver charges. I have maligned the worthy bishop of Oporto ; and Ql-used 
' the patriotic Galliciaii junta 1 Reader, the bi^op of Oporto and the patrmrch of L&bon are 
one and tlm same persda ! Examine then my histonr mzd especially its appendix and ju4£e 
fbwyourself, whether the reviewer may not justly <}e addressed as the pops was by lUch^d 1. 
when li^nt hi'n the Bishop of Beauvais^omiyMuit of mail ** $m pow if this ron's 
coat.** £ut the junta! Why It is true tSat i md they glossed over the battle of Rio Beco 
after t!w Spanish mannrri that their policy was but a desire to obtain money, and to avoid 
persoPId Inconvenience they gave Sir Arthur Wellesley tocotnact^statemenu of the 
number of the P^vtuguedtand Spaniards at Oporto, and a more inaccurate estimate ofj^e French 
army under Junot. All this is true. It^is true that 1 have said it, tr^ tl^C they The 

revie|ver tayt my sti^emeat is a ** gratuitous misrepfesentation. ^lat tfi* re- 
viewer's remark is a gratuitous impertioMod. . ^ . . . . 4 . 

t. The junta informed Bir Ar^hpr ^Heiiey, that Bessieres had adiooo men m the battle, 
’whereas he had but 15,000. * ’ r i- 


QSaritfly 


'HuU the Mwy iuui ItttirMl ptw^v^ ua 

wh^ft-eafl 3kkie and Cuepta bad quarratled aad sepantad* ut t u M taj W* of tho JattsarlidM 
been ca|Uuf«d. ^ the wbola oottstty V 9 fM U iha mttes of the Fren^ Thia w U 

o^er in tnie Sbftikl^mKtKtt, ^ ^ 

Agaifi. th«^iiila.fvoteiided that they defied the delithrfuwe of Portugal to etubla thohi to 
unite with the aouthom provincea in a general eifort ; but Mr* Stuart's letters'ptove thatjhey 
would never uniie at au^^th any other province, and that their aim was to* 8epmratdi)mua 
Spain altogether aad Portugal* Their wuh toa^d personal inconvenience was ootadoM, 
it was the cause of ifdr rehtsafto let Sir t>ayid Baird's trdops dlserataij^ it was appai^t to 


lost only 350 ood Amis, 
d wU ppwerved its epMSs^to, 


autnotitles, especi%iy m tbe second chapters ot the ^rd and X4th boohs* Moreover the re* 
-vieweiis quotations belie his commgntSr and lUce the dow-worm defined by Johnson ** a blind 
Wonh, a large viper, venomomsy nU fnartnl" he is at once dull and malignant* 

The junta tol Arthur Well^ley that xo,ooo Portuguese troops were at Oporto, and that 
aodo Spaniards, who had march($d^he X5tb, vrauld be there on the assh of July; yet when 
Sir Arthur arrived at Oporto, on the 25th, he found only 1500 Portuguese and 300 Spanaiids : 
the 2000 lihn said to be in march ha Aiever moved and were not expected* Here, then, instead 
of 12,000 men, there were only 1800 1 At Coimbra indeed 80 miles from Oporto, there were 
5000 milhia and regulars, one third of which were unarmed, and acoording to Colon^ Browne's 
letter, as given in Uie folio edition of the inquiry upon the fiintra convemion, there were also 
T200 armed peasants which the reviewer has magnified info x2,ooo. Thus without dweIBng 
on the difibrence of place, the difierence betwew tfie true numbers agd the statements of the 
Gallician junta, was 4000; nor will it mend the matter if we admit the armed peasants to be 
xa,ooo, for that would make a greater difference on the other side. 

^ The junta estimated the French at 15,000 men, but the embarkatimi returns of the number 
shipped after the convention gave 25,^0, m^ing a difference of more than ri^ooo men, ex* 
cluMve of those who had fallen or bedl captured in the battles oftiVTimiero and Roli^ and of 
those who had died in hospital t ^Hhxve 1 not a right to treat these as inaccurate statements ; 
and the reviewer's remark as an impertinence t e 

The reviewer, speaking of the Wtthb of Baylen, scoffs at the inconsistency of calling it an 
i^ignificant event and yet attributing to it immense results. ^ But my expression was, an in* 
sign^^cant action in itso^, which at once leconciles the seeming contradiction, and this the 
writer who has no honest healthy criticism, suppresses. My allusion to the disciplined 
battalions of Valley Forge, as being the saviours of American independence, also excites his 
morbid spleen, and assuming what is not true, namely, that 1 selected that period as the time 
of the greatest improvement in American discipline, he says, their soldiers there were few, as 
if that bore at all upon the question. 


Gorresponoence is one continued enforcement of the pnnciple, yet the expression may also be 
taken literally* It was with the battalions ^Valley Forge that Washingtop drew Howe to the 
Delewarre, and twice crossing that river in winter, surprised the Germats at Trenton and beat 
the British at Fiance Town.^ It was with tliose battalions he made his^attg ks at GenUau's* 
town ; with those battalions he prevented Howe from sending assistance to Bargoyne*s army, 
which was in consequence captured. In fine, to use his own expression, The British eagle's 
wings were spre^, and with those battalion/ he dippedUhea .” The American general, how* 


ever, at one tune occupied, clcjji^ito Valley Forge, a camp in the Jerseys, bearing the odd name 
of ^gM/e-town, on which pro oably the reviewer’s eye was fixeo. 

But, notwithstanding Quibble*iownf enthusiasm will not av.!!! in the long run against 
discipline. Is authority wanted 7 We have had Napoleon’s and Washington's, and new we 
have Wellington's, for in the fifth volume of his ** Despatches," jk. 2x5, as compiled by Colonel 
Gurwoodi wiU be found the following passage upon the arming of the Spanish and Portuguese 
people : 

BefieCticni^juui, above all, experience have shown me the exat^ extent of this advantage 
in a mBitaiT pQsnneu view, and 1 oulF bog that those who have to contend with the F^ch, 
wiBn^ he uivtsm ftom the buainesB of igygmgiwriiiuig, equipping, and tnimug regular uodies 
any nodog that the people whea annea Wu a^ayea, wiU be of, I will eMt sa)t *103;, but of 
laudt, use la them* Toe subject is too large for discussion in St^pelr of this des^ptton* hut 
1 dUk wow hidMlreds of instances to prove the truth of as xDanytfdUsons why exertions of'thi^ . 
deserqobn authtont to be relied on. At all events^ no, officer ca^ialculate upon an Opunidori 
to be^perfiRtBM tcainst the French by persons of this description, and, I bet 2 eve ths^ no officer 
Will ewor upon flif.openitwa agi^t the French wuhout calculating his xpeant most 
anxiotidy.* x v 

It is aaid thaf some effioers of rank hafve furahpied thp revtetreir*ik miHtaiyJcriSdcistns, t can 
understand whg^ if the be true, but it is difficult to believe that any ofnoer would even 
fer the gratification of a contemptible jealousy, ha> e lent himself to the assertion that Sir 


I 

ft 


3ckjt » ^ Answers to Some%Attaeis in ^ 

Arthur W^esley could not hare a forctd cr « u^ttuireKiKn VlmtetQ to tiU^, 
because he m encumbered with fSS buNoek-carts. Bir AfttKt^^ >d(d««elllainlf niake 

that maroh/and he would tettambRnot have ^mpced ftodi a Ibnfe rndvemetlt and 
dtUheraMy while tncumbered^d moviuf at the rate of two imW att within a 
^ort distance Of a |[enerBl having a more expemnced nrm» and an overwhehahm cavillry, 
The sneer is therefore directed more Mitist Sir Arthur Wellesley than agaiaat me^** 

This ^pwsed officer of rank sa^ that because the encfhiy had « stutter rM to move in 
retreat, his line of march could not\ven be menaced^ Still less fAtefeep|dll<b^is opponent 
moving on the longer route I How then did Caesar Intercept Afranltsii andPetteiat, Pamirs 
lieutenants, on the Sicoris ? How Poqipey himself at Dyrrachiuat f HOw did Napoleon pass 
Beaulieu on the Po and gain L^i 7 How did Massena (kslodge Wellington IKtsaco ? 
How did Marmont tu^ him on the Guarena, in xSxs 7 How di# WefUi|e^ himself turn the 
French on the D<^iro and on the Ebro, in 18x3? And above all, how did hO Mpose to turn . 
Torres Vedras by the marchih questioi^ seeing that from Torres Vedraa to Mafra is only 
12 miles and from Vimiero to Mafra is 19 miles, the roads leaomg besides over a river and I 
through narrow wavs and defiles ? who ever commended sach daiigivous movements, ifn 
they were not masked or their success insured by somelpeculiar ciieumstaxioes, os by som 9 ”* 
stratagem? And what is mv speculation but a suggestion of this nature? Under certain 
circumstances,” said Sir Arttior Wellesley at the inquiry, ,“an army imghtl^Vave gained three 
hours’ start in such ahna^h.” The argument ot the supfo#titious officer of rank is therefore 
a foolish sophism { nor is that relative to Sir John Moore’s moving upqn Santarem, nor the 
assertion that my plan was at variance with all Arthur Welle^y’s oM^cts, more 
respectable. 

I My plan, as it is jnvidiously and falsely called, was simply a reasoning upon the advantages 
of Sir Anhur Wellesley’s plan, ai%! the calculation of days by the reviewer is mere mysticism. 

Sir Arthur wished Sir John Moore to go to Santarem, and if Sir Arthur’s recommendation had 
been followedj Sir JohifMoorc, who, insteiia%f taking five days as this writer would have him 
do, actually di<;embarked the greatest part of his troops in the Mondego in half a day, that is 
before one o’clock on the 22nd, might have been at Santarem the 27th even according to the 
reviewer's scale of march, 10 miles a day 1 Was he to remain idle there, if the enemy did not 
aViandoii F.isbon and the strong positions covering that city 7 If he could stop Junot^s retreat 
cither at Santarem or in#lie Alemtejo, a cavalry coifhty, he could surely aa safely operate 
towards Saccavcm, a strqpg country. What was Sir A. Wftlesley’s observation on that head ? 

“ If the march to Mafra had beeif made as I had ordered it on the 21st of August in the 
morning, the position of Torres Vedras would ha\e bften turned, and there was no position in 
the enemy’s possession, excepting that in our front at Cabe^a de Montechique and those m rear 
of It And I must observe to the court that if Sir John Moore's corps had gone to Santafrm as 
proposed as soon as it disembarked in the Mondego, there would have been no great safety in 
those positions, if it was, as it tumed out to be, in our power to Ijieat the French.” Lo’ then, 
nfy plan is not at variance with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s object. But the whole of the reviewer’s 
sophistry is directed, both as to this march and that to Mafra, not against me, but through me 
against the Duke of Wellington, whom the writer dare not attack openly; witness his cunning 
defence of that " wet-hloftket" counsiJ which stopped Sir Arthur Wellesley’s pursuit of Junot 
from the field of VHniero. Officer of rank 1 Aye, it sounds grandly I but it was a shrewd 
thing of Agesilaiis when any one was strongly recommended to him to ask ” who will vouch 
for the voucher 7 ”t 

Passing now'ronfthe officer of rank, I affirm, notwithstanding Mr Southey’s ’’magnificent 
chapters” and^ir Charles Vaughan’s ” brief and elegant worl^”^ that th^ statement about 
Palafox and Zaragoza is correct. My authority is well knoivn to Sir Charles Vaughan, and is 
such- as he is not likely to dispute; that gentleman will not, 1 /eel well astmred, now marantee 
the acatracy of the tales he wa#'tol 4 >at Zaragora.. But my real offence is rot the dfispara^-c 
ment of Palafox. it is the haipn^ spoiled some magnificent ti|pance 8 . presem or to come ; for 
I remembered the Roman saying about the “ Lying Greek fable,* and endeavoure 4 ^ to 
rcc<^ the glorious feats of my countrymen, that «fven opr enemies should admit the facts 
Ana they have hitherto done so, with a magnanimity becoming brave men who are conscious 
of merit in misfortune, thus putting to shame the gras/elling spirit that would make calumny 
and vituperation thdtest of patriotism. 

Since writing the above a second article has appeared in the same review, to which the only 
reply necessary, is the gkdng of more proofs that the Jiassgges of my hiscoryi ctmtradioted by 
theii^vieweiv are strictly accurate. And to bepn,*it is neoesaary to Snfprfh mai, that a man 
may be perfectly isciplined and a superb ^ ^ soldier ga to real lervioe ; 

snd furtm, tHSTstair officers may have a tong time in the Englhih vendee, and yet be 
quite inexperienced. Eventa q aartrr-master general of an army has been known to commit 
all kinds cf ertors. and di^ver negligence and ignorance of his duty, in Ids first campidgiri, 
who yet dint m long pActice became a very officer in his lim^ though perhape not so « 
great a general as he wf)utd pass himself off for ; for it Waa no ill sayingoika Soctehman, that 
” jKimc men, ir bought at the world’s price, might be profitably S0I4 fit their own*” Now * 
reqiiesfmg the reader ft) observe that in the fallowing quotations the impugned passages of lay 
history are first given, and ite followed By the authority, though not aQ the authon^ which 
might be adduced in support Of each fact, 1 shall proceed to exposg the revietlner’s fallacies* 





! XxxiP* ^ \ Attsti^rs 'iHi^eks in / 

Nonr that arnty m^^mxvjtSoxk th« m^iog' oi th« i Pi S ttHfl 

gtince of It did not readt ^ johi^oora dU tl^ night of tho ts*hi hHIdeh If lot^bidOtdy a 
whole week it nea^enoogh to jnstliy the expresskm. ^ k > .« 

6* History.—" Tkanmnd* e/ arms went storM up in tk* J^*at Msipts,** ^ » 

Authority. Extract from Sir J<^n Moore's letler to Mr. :^bart : ^ « tr 

tst Deaemberi x8o8. "At Zai^ra there are ikrrs orjjiuriksksand stondm armsilft dther 
places tiufrs Ar mars, li Aey remain collected in towns they wil!^ taken by the 

^ History.— "kJ/r yokn H ops* s ^vision awx ordsrtd U> fas^ the Dliiris4($ T6>fHsiiilets**^ 
Authority.— Extract of a letjter from Sir John Moore to Sir David Bilfrd, tttli Decjetnb^, 
1808 ; • ♦ B 

" Lord Paget isVt Toroi to which place I have sent the reserve and GdUstot Beye$j(bfc^9 
brigade^ the of tifh troops d^om thence are moving to thecPuete, my ddarhsirs tdt^morroVr 
wUlte at Alaejos, Hop/s at Tort/ssiHasr • 

Now it is true that on the 14th, SJr John Moore, writing from AlaejA, to Sir Da^Vfd Bs^, 
says that he had tAen resolved to change his direction, alld instead of going to Valiadfttrd dkoiud 
be at Toro on the 15th with all the troops ; but as Hope was to have bten at TordesiHos the 
same day that Moore was at Alaejos, namely, on the 15th, he must havraarched from thence 
to Toro ; and whefs was the danger? The cavalry offjhiVdivision, under General C. Stewart, 
had already surprised the French at Rueda, higher ^ the Duero, andrit was well known, no 
infantry were rearer than the Canon. ^ ^ 

8. History. — " Sir John Moore was not put in eotnmunioation with any person •aoiih whom 
he could commuf^tcats at all," 

• Authority.— Extracts from fir John Moore's Letters and Journal, t§th and irSth November : 

" I am not in communication with any of the Sjxinish generals, anoneither know their plans 
nor those of their government. No chmiitd of information has been opened U> me, and l^ve 
no knowledge of the force or situation of the enemy, but what as a stranger I picked op." — 
"I am in communication with no one Spanish army, nor am 1 aoquaintedwith the intentions 
of the Spanish government or any of its generals. CastaAos, with udiom t was put in corre- 
spondence, is deprived of his command at the moment 1 might have expected to hear from him, 
and La Romana, withf&hom X simpose I am now to c;g^espond, (for it has not been QtAdally 
communicated to me^, is absent, God knows where." 

9. History, — " Str John's Jif^st intention ittas ip move upon Udlladolid^ hut at Alaejos an 

intercepted aespaick of the Prince of Neufehata was brought to head^vartersy and the 
contents were tmp^ant enougji to change the direction qf the march, Vaidercts ^Oas given 
as the Point of union with Baird. ^ 

Authority. — Extract from Sir John Moore’s Journal : 

"I marched on the *3th from Salamanca; head-quarters, Alaejos; there I saw an inter- 
<^cepted letter from Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, to Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, which 
determined me to unite the army without loss of time. X therefore moved on tha isth to Toro 
instead of Valladolid. At Valderas I was joined by Sir David Baird with two l^igadcs," 

10. History . — No assistance ojutd he expected from Romana .'* — " He did not destroy the 
bridge of Maffsiita."-^*‘Contrary to his promise he re-occupied Asforga, OsUtwhen there pro- 
pose offensive plans of an absurd nature** 

Authority. -< i. Sir John Moore to Mr. Frere, December 19th, 1808; 

" 1 have J*ear(P nothing from the Marquis de la Romana in answer to the letters I wrote to 
him on the 0th ard 8th instants. lam thus disappointed oftAis co-opetation or of knowing 
what plan he proposes" 

a. Colonel Symes to Sir l^vid Baird, t4th December; . 

** In the morning I waitedron the marquis and presset^im as far as l*"iould with pitopricly 
on the subject of jdnfng John Moore, to which he evgSed giving any more than general 
assurances." ^ », <- * 

^ 3. Extract from Sir John Moore’s Journal: '* 

" " At two I received a letter from Romana, bro^ht to me by his aldc-df/camp, stating that 
lie had 23,000, only brought up 6000), and woum be happy to co-operate wito me." — " At 
Castro Nuevo Sir D. Baird sent me a letter be had addressed to hiip of rather a later date, 
stating that he was retiring into the Oallicias. I sent his aide-de-camp badt ^ with a letter 

requesting to know if^uch was his intention, butwidiout expressing elttet Uppcdbatlon ordia- 
In truth I/laced no dependanee ^ him or ms artnyf , *'* 

y Sir J^-Moore to Lord Cast1em|ky;r^^, 31st December: 

**J ^ved here yestei^y, when contrary to his promise and to my exMCUilotid | ^d the 
Mswu de la Romans vftth a great part of his troops."—*' He said to mh daectMaSl that 
had fieknown bow thim^ere, he nmther would have accepted thecommglld |Mr1mv»l#^^ 
to Spam. Wi^ all thftC however, he talks of attacks at^ movements which 'ptik absurd, • 
and then returns to file helpless state of his army," ••/fe could not M the 

at Manemot, he posted some trooi^ at it which were forced i&M iah5» by the 

h revkh onthew Mayor^.*'^ 

reviewer must iioW be concent to swallow tiis diggnst at finding j^tsipoledn's genius 
j^dmired, Soult's authority iiccepted, and Romana's military taKcnts contemned in my history ; 
these proofs of ray accuracy are more than enough, and instead of addii^ to thSm, an apology 



is n^rcesssiry for niuch notice of two luticles only remadcabfe, for*inal«volent 

tml^tnty and systeinatw^iolaUlm of truth. But tf the rChder wishea to have a crod standard 
of value, let Vifu jthzow away this ailly fdlow's carpings,l|iui look at the Duke of welliogtWs 
Despatches ** as compiled by Colonel Curwood, fifth an^ixth volumes. |He will there find that 


of value, letyiim jthzow away this silly fellows carpmgs,l|iul look at the jDuke of Weilingtcm s 
D^patcbes ** as compiled by Colonel Curwood, fifth an^ixth volumes, rffe will there find that 
my^inions are geaczaliy corrolwrateci, never invalidated by the duke's Teiters, and that white^ 
no 1^ of^onseqisence is left out by ine,kew light has been thrown up^ many events, the true 
bearings ^ u^ch were unknown^t the time to the Bn^ish general. Thus at page 3^7 of the 
Despatches" L<^d Wellington speaks in doubt about Arne obscure negotiations of Marshal 
Victor, whu^ 1 ' have shown, Book VII. chapter iii., to be a secret intrigue for the treacherous 
surrender of Badajos. The proceedings m Joseph’s council of war, related by^ nie» and 4 am 
the first writer who was ever infosmed of them, show the real causes of t^ various attacks made 
by the French at the#>attle ^ Talavera. I have shown also, and I am me first English writer 
. who has shown it, tliat the French bad in Spain too, 000 more men than the English general 
9 knew of, that SouU brought down to the valley of the Tagut^ifter theifight oT Talavera, a force 
wh»ch was stronger by more" ban 20,000 men thad Sir Arthur Wellesley estimated it to be; ahd 
•without thisknowl^ge the imminence of the danger, which the English army escaped l^eaxiss* 
■%g thesbridge of Arzobispo, cannot 4 >e understood. ^ 

Again, the means of correcting the error which Wellington fell into, in i8ro relative to Soult, 
who he supposed fb have been at the head of the second corps in Placentia when he wtt really 
at Seville, has been furnished byftim insomuch as I have snown that itAi^as Mermet who was 
at the head of that gorps., and that wclhngton was deceived by the name of the younger Soult, 
who comnfilnded Mermet's cavalry ♦ 

Two facts only have been misstated In ray history: 

t. Treating of the conspiracy in Soult’s camp at Oporto, I said that ^’Argenton, to save 
his life, readily told all he knew of the Biitisli, out wti/i r^ect to his accomplictSf tvas im- 
movable. 

a. Treating of Cuesta’s conduct in the Talav^^ campaign I have enumerated amongst his 
reasons for not fighting that it was Sunday. 

Now the Duke of Wellington says D’Arg^nton did betray his accomplices, and yet my 
information was drawn from authority only second to the duke’s, viz., MajoT'General Sir James 


but the following extract from his*^rarrativc proves that the fact was not lightly stated in my 
History _ • 

“D^Argenton was willing enough tc#save his life by revealing everything he knewa^ut 
the Engli^m, and among othA things assured Soult it would be 19 days before any serious 
attackgjould be made upon Oporto ; and there can be little doubt that Soult, giving credit to 
this information, lost his formidable barrier of the Douro by surprise. As ho threats on the 
part of the marshal could induce D' A rgenton to reveal the name of his accomplices, he was 
twice brought out to be shot and remanded in the expectation that between hope and intin^ 
dation he might be led to a full confession On the morning of the attack he was hurrmd out 
of prison by the gens-d'armes, and, no other conveyance for him being at hand, he vvas^laced 
upon a horse of his own, and that one the very best he bgd. The gcns'd’armes in their hurry 
did not perceive what he very soon found out himself, that he was the bcst%nounted man of the 
patty, and watching his opportunity he sprung his horse over a wall into the fields, and made 
nls escape to the English, who were following close." « 

For the second error so good a plea cannot be offered, and yet there ms ai^hority for that 
also. The story was circulatjed, and generally believed at the time, as b^g ^itc consonant 
with the temper of the Spanish general ; and it has since been repeated m a narrative of the 
campaign of i 8(M, published by Lord Munster. Nevertheless, it appears from Colonel 
•Gurwood’s compiktion, fifth voli^e, p, 343, riiat it is notifru# 


Having thus deposed of tht^tarterly Review I request tlm reader's attention to the fbl- 
lowingfcoi rections of errors, as To farts, which having lately reaped me, are inserted here in 
preference to waiting for a new ediumi orthe volumes to which they refer: — 

1. The storming 0/ Badajos.— '^GtntrsX Viellande, and Phillipon who was wounded, See- 
ing all ruined, the bridge withjb few hundred soldiers, and entered San Crbtoval, 

where they all surrendered the next morning to Lord P'itzroy Somerset," • 

Correction by Colonel Warre, assented to by Lord Fit2|oy Somerset. 

“ Limitenant-Cdlonel Warre was th/ senior officer present at the susrender, having joj^ 
Lord F^oy Somerset (who was in search if^ihaff^morand the missing p «t of t he garrison) 
just as he was collecting a few men wherewuiR^ummoii, in his capacity oTMUlw-camp to 
the commandei>in<hief, the t8te-du-pont of San Cristov^ # . , . , . . 

2, Assault <tf Tarifa.—*' The Spaniards and the 47th British re^h^t guarded the breach. ( 

• * Corr^tion by Sir Huoh Gough. • • 
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T/U BjiA, und ike Zjth aUne^ defendtd ike breach. The two com^kt of the 47th} I before 
mentioned, and the two companies 6f the rides, which latter^ere nttiotud oh i|^ left but ad 
under my caders, did all that discLD|me and brave troops could do in supportf'and the t\v0 
6'pounders, under Lj^utenant*Coloi)M Mitchel of the artillery, most effectively did thein»duty 
awhile their fire could tell, the immediate front of the breach ftrom the great dip of ihp gaSund 
not being under their range/* o e 

This correction renders it proper tGat I should give my kuthority for savinrahe Spaniards 
were at the breach, ^ ° 


2 ^tract/t 07 n a letter 0/ Sir Ciiaj<ijes Smith, the engineert'who defended Tarifa, to 
Colonel Napier. , # 

"The next great nffea'?ure of opposition was to assign to the ^paniaVds the defence of the 
breach. This would Ihive been insupportable : the abk advocacy of Lord Proby proved that Q 
it would be a positive iifault to thC Spanish nation to deprive its droops of the honour, and all 
my solemn remonstrances could produce, wfs to split the difference, and mke upon myself to« 
determine which half of the breach should be entrusted to our ally.'* ^ ^ c ^ 

The discrepancy between Sir Charles Smith's and Sir ®ugh (Hugh’s statement is ffowever 
easily reconciled, being more apparent than real. The Spaniards were erd^d to defend half 
the breach, but in /act did not appear there. ^ 

To the above it istproper here to add a fact made kno^n^io me since my fourth volume was 
published, and very honourable to Major Henry Kingf,^^of the 82nd reg:>ment. fteing com- 
mandant of the town of Tarifa, a command distinct from the island, he was called to a council 
of war on the 29th of December, and when most of those piesent were for abandoning the place 
he gave in the following note : 

"lam decidedly of opinion t? ^it the defence of Tarifa will afford the British garrison an 
opportunity of gaining eternal honour, and it ought to be defended to the last extremity." 

^ " I. H. S. King, 

" CoM/rtarulant of Tar i/a ** 


3, Battle 0/ Baresa.—** The Spanish Walloon guards, the regiment of Ciudad Real, and 
some guerilla cavalry, turned indeed without orders, coining up just as the action ceased, and 
it was expected that CoLnel Whittingham, an English\fiap, commanding a powerful body of 
horse, would have done as much, but no stroke in aid of the British was struck by a Spanish 
sal re that day^ .although the Fiench cavalry did not ^xceed 250 men, and it is evident that the 
800 under Whittingham might, by sweeping round the left of Rjiffin's division, have rendered 
the defeat ruinous." — History, vol. 11. p. 159. 

Exh'act 0/ a letter from Sir S'vmforu Whittingham. 


*' I am free to confess that the statement of the histpriau of the rciunsular War, as regards 
rt.y conduct on the day of the battle of Baiosa, is just and correct ; but I owe it to myself, to 
dcclar<y^ that my conduct was the result of obedience to the rejMated ordeis of the general 
commanding-in-chief under whose command I .acted. In the given strength of the Spanish 
cavalry under my command on that (lay, there is an error. The total number of the Spanish 
cavalry, at the commencement of the expedition, is correctly stated ; but so many detadiments 
had taken place by orders from head-quarters that 1 had only one squadron of Spanish cavalry 
under iny cominai.d/?n that day." 



COUNTER-REIiCARKS 
TO MR. •DUDLEY MONTAGU ‘PERCEVAL'S 
REMARKS^ 

UPON SOME PASSAGES IN COLONEL NAPIER’S FOURTH VOLUME OP 
• HIS HISTORIC OF THE PENINSULAR WAR- 


“ The (•ill that men do, lives after them.’* • 


I N the fourth volume of my “ History of the Peninsular War ” I asSailed the ijublic character of 
the late Mr. Perceval : his son has published a defence of it, after having: vfiinly endeavoured, 
in a private correspondence, to convince me that niy atta^ was unfounded. The younger 
Mr. Perceval's motive is to be respected, and had he conllned himself to argument and 
authority, it was my intention to have lelied tyiuur correspondency, and left the subject 
matter in dispute to the judgment of the public. But Mr. Perceval used expressions which 
obliged me to seek a personal explanation, when 1 learned that he, unable to see any diflfertnee 
between invective directed against the public acts ot a minister, and terms of insult addressed 
to a private person, thinks he is eutiilcd to use sue'- expressions ; and while he emphatically 
“ disavows all meaning or purpose of offence or insult,’’ docs yet ytrer most grievous insult, 
denying at the same time my right fPtedress after the customary mode, and explicitly declining, 
he says from piinciplc, an appeal to any other weapon than the pen. 

It is not for me to impugn this principle in any case, still less in that of a son defending the 
memoiy ofhis father; but it^ives me the right which I now assert to disregard any verbal 
iusult^hich Mr. Peiceval, intentionally or imintcntionally, has offered to me, or may offer to 
rno iriTutUie. When a goiuleman rehe\es himself fiom peisonal responsibility by the adoption 
of tins principle, his language can no longer convey insult to those who do not reject such 
responsinility ; and it would he as unmanly to use insulting terms towards him in return as«it 
would be to submit to tliein from a person not so shielded. Henceforth, therefore^! hold 
Mr. Pcrccvar.s language to be innocuous, but for the support of my own accuracy^ veracity, 
and jiMice, as an nistorun, I offer these iny “ Countet^kemarks." Ihey must of necessity 
lacerate Mr. Perceval’s feelings, but they are, I believe, scrupulously cIAired of any personal 
incivility, aud if any passage having that tendency has escaped me 1 thus apologue before 
hand. ^ ^ * 

Mr. Perceval’s pamphlet is copious in declamatory expressions of his^wn ^clings ; and it 
IS als() duly besprinkled with gnimadversions on Napoleon s viieness, the b§rron of jacobinism, 
the wicke<lnesa or democrats, the propriety of coercing the Irish, and such sour dogmas of 
melancholy ultra-toryism. Of thpse I reck not. Assuredly I did not write with any expecta- 
tion of pleasing men of Mr. Per^val’s political opiiiionf, aitt hence 1 shall let hu general 
strictures pass, witnout affixing ^ mark to them, aiKl the mor^readily as I can comprehend 
tlie ne^ssity of ekeing out a scanty subject But where he has adduced specific argument and 
authority for his own peculiar caus^*-wetk argument indeed, fur it is his own, but strong 
.authority, for it is the Duke of Wellington's, — 1 will not decline di.^cussioii. Let the fflost 
lionoiired come Urst. # . , 

The Duke ot Wellington, replying to a letter from Mr. Perceval, in*whicli the point at 
issue is most earnestly and movingly begged by the latter, writes as follows : — 

Dear Sir,^ ^ ^ ^ London, June 6i/i, i8^ 

1 •eceived last night your letter o f the gt h. Notwithstanding my great respeefTor 
Colonel Napier and his work, I have neve^^’MMlQ^oe of it; because I ii irlirinU iiijiiiil being 
led into a literary controversy, which I should probably find more •troublesome than the 
operations which tt is tlie design of the colonel's work to describe record. K 

I h;ive no knowledge, therefore, of wh?it he has written oHiSfour father, Mr. Spencer 
■ Perceval, Of this ^am ftrtain, tha^t I never, whether in public or in ppvat^said one word of 
•the ministers, or of apof minister who was employed in the <;onduct of the alFairs of the public 
during war, exceiRiflg ii^ pr^ise of them ui;>t 1 nepeatedlytleclared. in public lay 
obU^atiotbt ^ 0 /or the cordial support and eno^urag^ent |i|hich f received irotp them ; 
and r 'should Kavi^been ungrateful ana unjust ind^d, if t had jexcepted Mr*. Perceval, than ' 
wh^ra a more honest realout, and able minister never served the king. * 


Counter-Re fftarks. 


that period the Banlcwas restricted from making its payments in specie. That coun:f^odity 
Liecame therefore exceedingly scarce in England; and very frequently was not to bt^proifured 
at all. 1 believe, that from the con\»uenccment of'the \yar in Spain up r<P the period of the 
lamented death of Air Perceval, thf diificuUy in procuring j/<'a<r*Was m^h greater than it 
was found to be from the year i8ia to the end of the war ; because at tift former period all 
intemourse with the Continent was suspended : in the latter, as soon as the vnir in Russia 
commenced, tne communication with the Continent was in sonie degree restored ; and it 
became less difhcult tp procure s/^cte. 

iiut It is obvious that, from some cause or other, there was A waut^f money in the army, 
as the pay of the Cioops was six months in arrear ; a circumstance which had never been healrdi 
of in a Hritish army in Europe : Ahd large spins were due in diir^rent parts of the country for', 
supplies, means of iran.sport, etc., etc. ^ • 

Upon other points referred to in your letter, I have really no recollection of having maej^ 
complaints. 1 am convinced that there was no real groili'td for them ; as 1 must repeat, tliat 
throughout the war, 1 received from the king's seivaiits e^ery cncour.igtiii^t and support that 
they liad in their power to give * 

'■* Believe me,l^lAir Sir, 


Dudley Montagu Pe 7 'i sx>alt Ksg. 


Ever yours moet faithfi^y, 

Wellington. 


This letter imports, if I rightly undemand it, that any complaints, by whomsoever 
preferred, against tfie ministers, ^d especially against Mr. Percevai, ’’during the war in the 
Peninsula, had no real foundation. Nevertheless his grace and others did make many, and 
very bitter complaints,^ as the following ex.^^cts will prove. 


Loud Wellington to Mu. Siuaut, Minister Plenipotentiary at Lisbon, 

^ “ risen, February xoth, i8xo. 

" 1 appiised Government more than two months ago oifuur probable want of money, ilnd of 
the necessity that we should be supplied, not only with a large sum but with a regular sum 
monthly, equal in amount to the inciease ot expense occasioned by the increased subsidy to the 
Poituguese, and by the increase of our own army. They havewiot attended to either of these 
demands, and 1 must write .\gaui. But 1 wish you would mention the subject m your letter 
to Laird Wellesley." 

No. 2. 

_ ** Pebruary 9 ^rd, iBio. 

“It is obvious that the sums will fall short of those which I/is Majesty's (tovernment 


have engaged to supply to the Portuguese Government, but that is thejaidt of His Majesty s 
Government in England, and they have been repeatedly informed that it was necessary that 
they should send out money. The mnds for the expenses of the British army are insufficient 


in the same proportion, and all tliat I can do is to divide the deficiency in us due proportions 
between the two Jodies which are to be supported by the funds at our disposal." 

i' ^ No. 3. 

^ March 1st, 1810. 

“ In respect to the 15,000 men, in addition to those which Government did propose to main- 
tain m country, I have o^'y to say, that** don’t care*^how many men they send her^, 
provided they will supply us with proportionate means io^^d and pay them; but 1 suspect 
they will fall short rather th^ exceed the 30,000 men." ^ 

1 * 

• No. 4. ’ 

^ ** March sth, xBio, 

Mr. Stuart, speaking of the Portuguese emigrating, says : 

“ If the determination of ministers at home or events here bring matters to that 
extremity," ( 

^ No. 5* ‘ * 

Wellington to Atr oIrt, in reference to Cadis, 

\ '^ysihMarch^ 1810. 

**1 don’t understand arrangement which *Oovemment have made of the command of 
the troops there. 1 ha vC hitherto considered them as a part ofethe army, and from the 


him to take measure* to tuppl^ the Spaniards with Provisions f^m tht Ms^er- 
t, whereas I had insisted that the Spaniards should feed pur troopM* The first conse^ 



Coun$er*JRemarku 
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quctice of this arrangevuKf will^ that wt thaU havi fU more money /torn Caeta^ I h 4 id 
conttMci-ed th» troops at CAdic so mud) a of mj army that 1 had written to mv brother to 

desire his opmion whether, if the French withdrew fr%n Cadiz, when they should attack 
Portu||;al, he thouj^ht 1 might bring into Portugal, at least the tro^psi wldch I had sent there. . 
But I consider thw now to be at an end.”^ 

No. 6. *• 

S * • Lord WBLLiNGTotr to Mr. Stuart. . j 

^ **ist A/ril, 1^0. 

“ 1 agree with youg-espcc^ng the disposition of the people of Lisbon.* In fact ull they wish 
for is to be saved from the French, and they were riotous last winter ^ocauxe they imaginod^ 
mviiJt some reasorty that intended to abandon thent*'^** The arrangement m^e by 
' OotffmMent for tkc comnuuM at Cadiz will to tatty ruin uein the way of money.'* 


No. 7. 


Ditto to Ditto. * 

A/ril vathy 1810. 

“ The of offnious in En^lav^ is very un/axwurable to the Peninsula. The minis- 
ieis are as much alarmed as the piwtic or as tiu opposition pretend to be, and they appear 
to be 0 / opinion that / am inclined to fight a desperate battle, which is to ans^ver no purpose. 
Their private letteis are tit s<>me degree at variance with their publiceinstmtctions, and I 
have called for an explanation of the former , which wh0i it arrives will show mf 
clearly what they intend. 1 he instructions arejdsgar enough, and I am willing to act under 
them, although they thnnu upon me the whole Msponsibility for brhi^Hg away the anny in 
safety, after staying in the Peninsula till it ,vili he necessary to ex’acuate it. Bui it will not 
answer in these tunes to receive private ku.ts and opinions from ministers, which, if 
attended to, ivould lead to an act d/rcctly contrary to tfu spirit, and even to the letter, of the 
public instructions ; at the same time that, if not attended to, *hc danger of the resfonsibility 
imposed by the public instructionmJSincreased tenfold.'* 

• No. 8. 

Ditto to Dn to. 

** May, 1810. 

"It is impossible for Poitug.'il to aid in feeding Cadiz. We have neither money nor pro- 
visions in this country, and the measures which they are adopting to feed the people thege 
will positive] v oblige us to evacuate this country foi want of money to support the army, and 
to perform the king's engagements, unless the Gosernmcnl in England should enabll us to 
remain by sending out laigt and regulai supplies of spgcie. I have written fully to Govern- 
ment upon this subject.” • 

No. 9. 

Gfnekal Graham to Mr Stuart. ~ » 

• • IslapuzitU May. i8xo. 

In reference to Ins command at Cadiz, says, "Lord Liverpool has decided tlie doubt by 
uleclarmgj:his a port of Lord WeHington’s ari^, and saying iLis the wish of Government that 
tliough I am secoAi in command fo him I should be leufcie^r the present."^ " This is odd 
enough: / mean that it shoula^not have been l^t to his judgment to decule where / was to 
beempToyed; one would think he cmtld gudge fully better according to circumstances than 
people in England. ' • 

• * No. la 

• 

Lord Wellington to Mr. Stuart. 

• • " June 5, iSio^ 

" 7 V(px letter wm show you the dtjiculhes under which we labour for want of provi^ns 
and of money to buy them, l am really writing to the Covemm mt (Po rtuguese) 

upon this subject (of the militia), feeling .as 1 do tnat we owe them so jmucOlWfWl^which we 
are unable to pay. According to rny account the military chest isAc^w indebted to the chest of , 
the aids nearly ,^£400, 000. At the same tirte I have no money pay the army, which is • 

► approaching the end of fhe second month in arrears, and which ought to be paid in advance. L 
.The bSt and foragff to the officers^or March i.s still due, and we are 4 n delft everywhere."-— ' 

** The miserablf anA pitiful want of money prevents me from doing many things which 
might aetd ought to oe done for the safety of the 'coiuiiry." — " I'lw cor]^ ought to beas^ibled 
and placeid in their stations. But want of provisions and inoney%bIi^ me to leave them in 
winter-quarters tm the last vioment. Yet i^any thing fails, I malt not he forgiven.** , 

# 



Counter-Rcnifirh, 


Mr. Stuart to Lord Wb^lington. * » • 

# 9, x8io. 

hav« recetved>two letters from Government, the one relative to license^, the 
containing a letter fiom Mr. Harrison of the Treasury, addressed to Colonel Bunbury, In 
which, alter referring to the diflferen^ estimates bofti for die Bri^sh and*P^u^eRe, and 

Twehai*en 


stating the sums at their disposal, the^not only conclude M/i, 


more it absolutely 


necessary, but state specie to be so scarce in England that we must not rely on further ! 
supples from liome, and must content ourselites with such sums as some from Gibraltar and 
etc., etc, 

“From hand to mogth we may«perhaps make shift, takin'g ca§s to tlie Portuguese in 
kind and not in moncy,»nntil the supplies, which the Treasuiy say in thr« or four months will 
be ready, are forthcominjj. Government desire me to report to them any explanation which I 
either your lordship or myself may be able tf communicate on thb subiect of Mr. Harrist^’s 
letter. As il principally relates to army finance, 1 do not feel myself quit^ competent to n.sk 
an opinion in opposition to what that gentleman has laid down. / /mr//, however, so oft^n andua 
so strongly written to them the embarrassment we all labour under, both rx sheeting corn 
and money, that tliero must be some misconception, or some inaccuracy taken place in 
calculations which ar<^.so far invalidated by the fact, widu)i|^ obliging us to go into the detail 
necessary to find out what part of the statement is errone<^is. ’ 


Lord Wellington to Mr. Stuart. 

* ^ June, \%io. 

“ 1 received fiom the Secretaiy of State a copy of Mr. Hamilton's letter to Colonel 
Bunbury, and we have completely refutedili^m. He took an estimate made for September, 
October, and November, as the rate of expense for eight months, without adverting to the 
alteration of circumstances occasioned by change oI position, increase of price, of numbeis, etc., 
and then concluded upon his own statement, that we ought to have money in hand {having 
included in it by the bye some sums which we had not received), notwithstanding that out 
distress had been complaiiffd of by every post, and J had Particularly desired, in December, 
that Etloq,ooo might be stnt out, anil a sum monthl^t^ual in amount to the increased 
Portuguese subsidy.*' « 

No. 13. • 

Ditto Ditto. * 

f line, i€io. 

“All our militia in these provinces \_Tias os Montes and Entre Minho y Dourd] arc 
disposable, and we might throw them upon the enemy’s flank in advance in these quarters 
[Utoii] and incieasc our means of defence liere and to the north of the 'I’agus very much 
• indeed . But we cannot collect them as an army, nor move them without money and 
magaziiies, and I am upon my last hgs in ivgard to both," 


No. 14. 

I.)itto to Dit to. 


' |. November, 1810. 

“ 2 have reffateaiy written to G<n>c> nment respecting the pecuniary wants of Portugal, 
t hitherto without effect." * * 


but hitherto without effect,' 


No. 15. 

^ Ditto to i)iTTo. 


, December 22. 

“ It is useless to expect more money from England, as the desire of economy has overcome 
even the fears of the ministers, and they have gon^so ffi' as to desire me to send home the 
trat^poris in order to save money / " 

No 16. ® 

Dn 10 Ditto. 

'^z^/h fanuaiy, 1811. 

“ I think the rortugu<?:.c .arc still looking to as-.iy.ur'c from England, aijcl I have written to 
the Cng's Government strongly upon the subject in Their favour. But 1 should deceivk myself 
if J believed ^^gi^jjkrll get anything, and tht^eg^fbdf^ were to tell them we should s they must, 
i/u'f e/ore, loo/e to their own resources." 
q * No. 17. 

r Ditto to Ditto. r 

^ In Reference to the Portuguese intriguif against him., 

, t. Eebruary, 

“ I think also that they nvW be supporteil in the Brazils, and / have no reason to ^iieve 
that I shall be supported in EiiglandP r 



Counkr^Rmark^. 


No. i8. 0 ' 

Load WBW.iNGT<Mi Mr. ^toart* , - s 

***Jfike Camtmmefii ckooit tc underia^ iar^ t^rvicei And not ou^/fy uo mtk luj^^nt 
/oeuniofyAttegnSj^Md hax» to me the dtlkri&uiion of means %oith v/Tuch they do 
ns, I must exegptstgmy ou/hjudgdteni u^n thedistritnili^n for which /apt to be res/on^^P* 


No. 19. 

Ditto to Ditto. 




l>fty of the l^itUK troops is now nearly two months in arrears, instead of twng pAid 
•one cnonth in advancOj according to his Majesty's regulations. Th<^mulciee^s, uponuraose 
' ser^ces the army depends altnost as much as upon those of the soldiers, are sia months in 


the ct/nmissary at Lisbon still retaining unpaid^ by which delay the credit of the British 
amty and Government is much impaired, and you are aware of the pressing demand?? of the 


gradually o/ecreash 


Loro Wellington to Lord Wellesley. - 

g ^ %Uh *fuly, 1811, 

** Although there are, I understand, provisions iji Lisbon m sufficient quantities to lost the 
inhabitants and army .^or a year, .about 12,000 or i^oo T*ortuguese troAps which I have on the 
right bank of the Tagus are literally starving ; even those in the cantonments on the Tag^is 
cannot get bread, because the Government have ’^ot money to pay for means of transport. The 
soldiers in the hospitals die because the Government have not money to pay for the Iwspiial 
necessaries Jor t/tem; a 7 ui it is really disgusUfig to /effect upon the detail of the distresses 
occasioned by flu lasnenialle watg^ funds to support the macMne which we have put in 
motion,*' 

“ J^ither Great Britain is interested iu maintaining the ^ar in the Peninsula, or she is not. 
If she is, there can be no dou^f of the expediency of making an effort to put in motion against 
the enemy the largest force which the Peninsula can produce. The Spaniards would not 
allow, ^ believe, of that active interference by us in their affairs which might affect and ame- 
liorate their circumstances, but that cannot be a reason for doing nothing. Subsidies, given 
without stipulating for the performance of specific services, would, in my opinion, answer no 
purpose.'* u 

No. 21. ^ 

Mr. Sydenham to Mr. Stuart, 

* • »i Septeniber, tBsx, 

"I take great shame to myself for having neglected so long writing to yofi, etc.» but in 
tiuth I did not wish to write to you until I could give you some notion of the result Of my 
missicn and the measures which our Government would have adopted in dbnseqnetlee of the 
information and omnion which I brought with ip® from Portugal, out God kn^^s how IbHg I 
am to wait if I do not writFto you until I could give you the informadhn Which you must 
ftalurally be so anxious to receive Ft om week to week I have anxiously expected that 
mometking would be cotscluded, dhd I as regularly deferred griting; however, lam now so 
much in your dept that / am e^aid you voill attribute my silence to inattention rather 


'e adopted i|| t^sequetlee of the 
:ugal, but God kt%os how long I 
the informatibn Which you must \ 


on until I cottld give you the informadhn Which you 


cured m Portugal, and 1 made out a paper on which I expressed in plain and strong tern%ail 
I thought regarding the state of affairs b^th in Portugal and Spain. These papers, together 
with the notes which I procured from Lord Wellington and yourself, app^red to me to oom* 
prehend everything which the ministers could possibly require, both to form a deliberate 
opinion upon eveiy part of the subject and to t>hapc their future me.i'aires. The letters which 
I had Mitten,, to ifcd Wellesley during my al^ncc from England, and which had l^n 
r^mlRrJiy submitted to the prince, had prepa red the m for most of the opini^s Vvhich I haorto 
cnTocoe^on ihy arrival. Lord Wellesley ^rftfld^oincided in all the leamuipuda^ts, ai\d a 
short j?9.per 01 proposals wai prepared for -tne consideration of th^ cabinet. Supplied by tno 
most interesting papers which I brought from Portugal." • ^ 

Then fallowed an abs|ract of the proposals, after which Mr. Syofr'nhain continues thus : — 

“ 1 really conceded that all thi^ would have been concluded in a ^ek, htit a month has 


f ||rgufnent 4 


Counte^-Rentxrks. 


thing u impouible.' Tha prince hvnseir certainly appeara y> be ^la hmttur da anm- 
stamees. and has expressed his determination to miUce every exeithm td proB^te tlw 
in^e f>eninsula. Lord WellesUy &0 a ^ect comprfktmi/tn of ^ sufioet A (U/yUtsf 
exUnt, and is fully tiwaro of ifU several measures which Great Snlatn ought and OQuld 
adoOt. But suck is the state of parties and such the condition of the present geuftnmiHt 
that / really des^ir of witnessing ang decided andKidequate effini oh oufpaer^ imsaue w 


not succeed we must console ourselves by the reflection that Protndence has not^een so ^ro^ 
pitted as we deserved. I'his feeling you will allow is wonderfuuy moral and Chrtsttan^ 
like, but still nothing will be don^ until we have a more vigorous military system, and a 
ministry capable of diigecting the resources of the nation to something nobler than a vmr if 
descents and embarkations. — “ Nothing can be more satisfactory than the state of aif^trs m | 
the north; all that 1 am'afraid offs that we^ave not a ministry fapable of taking advantage 
of so fine a prospect.” ^ 

Mr. Sydenham's statement of the opinions of Lord Wellesley at the tfine of the negotia-^ 
tions, which ended m that Lord's retirement in February ii as follows : — ^ ^ 

“ I. That Lord Wellesley was the only man in power who had a just viw of affairs In the 
Peninsula, or a militajy thought amongst them.” 

“a. That he did ’hot agree with Perceval that theyf.v€re to shut the door against the 
Catholics, neitht'r did he agree with Grenville that they were to be conciliated by enjfincipation 
without securities.” 

“ 3. That with respect to the Peninsula, he rejected the notion that we were to withdraw 
from the Peninsula tr husband our resources at home, but he 1 bought a great deal more both 
tn men and money could be doneXlhan the Percevals admitted, and he could no longer act 
under Perceval with credit, or comfort, orjtse to the country,’' 

r 

No. 22. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Hamilton, Under Secretary of State. 

* ** April gih, 1810. 

** I hope by next mail he sent something more satisfactory and useful thah we have yet 
done by way of instruction*;, but I am afraid late O. '^t/rjats have occupied all the thoughts 
of our great men here, so as to makf them, or at least some of them, forget snore distant but 
not less interesting concerns. With respect to the e^ds you allude to as arising from the in- 
efficiency of the Portuguese Government, the people here are by,^no means so satisfied of their 
existence (to a great degree) as you who are on the spot. Here we judge only of the results, 
the details we read over, but being unable to remedy, forget them the next day** 

No. 23. 

, ^ Lord Wellington to Mr. Stuart. 

• ** 6th May, 1813, 

** In regard to money for the Portuguese Government, I begged Mr. BLsset to suggest to 
you, that if you wer^ not satisfied w/.h the sum he was enabled to supply, you should make 


service, and not tl undertake a service Jor zuiuch they cannot provide adequate suppites qf 
money And eve^ oilier requisite. They have thrown upon me a very unpleasant task, in 
leaving tome tb deahde what proportion of the money which comt^ into tiu hands of the Com- 
missary-General shall be applied to the service of the Bnthh army ; and what shall be paid 
to the kinfs minister, in order to enable him. is'tf make good the king's engagements to the., 
PoHuptese Government ; and di ihi same time that they k^zve laid upon Ute this task, amt 
have left me to carry on th^ war as I could, they have by Pheir orders cut qff some qf the 
resowxes zvhich 1 had.** t <» . €» 

'"l/jP British army have not been Paid for nearly thrcv. months, VPe owe ttearly a yeaps 
hire to the muleteers of the artny. ire are in debt for supplies in all parts cj/ tfu country ; 
and we are on the pqiut of failing in our payt^nis for some supplies essentuuly necessary to 
both armies, which cannot be procured excepting with ready money,*’ 

c No. 24. ^ 

fflhe following extracts are of a late date, but ‘being retrospective, an% to the psinjL arc 
proper to bejnseated here. In 1813 Lo t^^j if*tereagh complained of some ptoceeduigs 
desoribed nriBJThistory. as having been adoptpl by Lord Wellington and Mr. Sluart, to feSl 
. the army in z8zo and z8i^ £ad his censure elicited the letters from which these extracts are 
given. /' 

No. as. 

Lord Wblunoton to Mr. S'/uabt. ( 

, e , ^ Srd May, | 8 * 3 » 

I have read your letter,^ o. a, e8th i^nl, tn which you have enclosed sopie jpapeira trans- 
Rfttted by Lord Castlereogh, including a tetter from the Board of Trade in regard to the pur* 




nates th« jobbiilff British merchants at Usbon t an^dth^gh I anCdeiii^itd U w 
tht9i^*ci, as ii wiS saw me a freaf deai 

Pam pti^cenvinced that i/ we^ad not adopUd, near^ three yean age, the sye^m 
qf ftumamtd^dhappiiheda/, etat anfy would LisboifaHd the armf and thkpart of the 
Peutasuta haWhedd stott^; out if we had, according to the suggestions of the eornsntmder^ 
in-ekie/t ahd^tke Tteasuryt and the Boani of Trade, carried on transactions of a simihsse 
nature through 41a sharhshsi Lisbon, above rtferred to, caHing ihemsehes British merckm^ 
the expense of thaptrmy crippled pn its oPeratwu, and depending upon those who, / viyUp 
believe, are the worstpu^cOs that his Majesty has; attalenomtous db that expense te, ti 
would kadi been very much increased^* ^ ^ 

• Irt regatd to the particular subject under considerationgil is obviatis to me that fhe tas* 

' thori ties in Ktig^nd have taldn a very confined vi#w of the question. 

^ It appears to n|p to be extraordinary that when Lord Castlereagh read the statem^t thot 
The commissary-general had in bis stqges a supply of com and flour to last 100,000 men ibr nine 
months^ be should not have adverted to the fact, that the greatest part of the Poitugtlese 
subsidyt indeed allttn the last year, but £600,000, was paid in kind, anti principally in corui 
and that he should not have seen vtf a supply for xqo,ooo men for nine«nonths was not ex- 
orbitant under these cireumstances. Then the Government appears to me to have iw^ten ail 
that passed#n the particular snbject o^our purchases. 'The advantage derived from them 
in saving a starving people during the scarcity of x 8 io-i 8 ix \ in bringing large rr/wir mU 
the military chest whuh otherwise would not have found their way there ; and tn po sitive 
profit of money.** — ** If all this be trtie, which I beheve you Jiave it in yonr power to 
I cannot understand why Government find fault with these transactions, unless it is mat ttey 
are betrayed into disapprobation of them by merclslits who are interesipd in thtiir beidg ais* 
continued* / admit that your time and mine would be much better employed than tn spec^ 
laiion of com, etc. Bui when it is necessary to carry on an extensive system of war with 
one-sixth of ike money in specie which would be necessary to cany it ott, we must eonetder 
questions astd adopt measures of this sort, atidwe ough* to have the confidence and support of 
the Government in adopting them. It is only the other day th^I recommend^ to my 
brother something of the same kiiM€o assist m paying the Spanish subsidy ; and I have 
adopted measures in respect to com and other articles in Gallicia, with a view to get a little 
money for the army in that quarter. If these measures were not adopted, not only would it 
be imposes^ to perform the hinfe engc^yment, but even to support our own army. 

• Mr. Stuart to Mb. Hamilton 

“ 8/A May. 

‘•Though I thank you for the letter from the Admiralty contained in yours of the aisto 
April, I propose rather to refer Government to the communication of Lord Wellington aim the , 
aominal, oy whose desire 1 origin.'illy ad verted to the subject, than to continue irty repreftnta- 
tions of the consequences to be expected from a state of things the navy depart ntenl am not 
disposed to rem^y. My private letter to Lord a* 

observatiPni on the letter from the Treasury, will, I think, satisfy his lordship that ‘n« 


army must have embarked, aBd a famine must have taken place. 


. Now if these comphints thus^adc in th(*dnke's letters, gvritten at 
founded, his tfraceT present letterts, for so much, a deface of Mr. 

not unfounded his preseht letter iFworth nothing, unless as a prooi; that with him, the memo^ 
of good Is longer-Iived than t^e memgry oS ill. But in either supposition ^ 

of historical interest, as showing lh 5 difficulties, real or supposed, under which the 
laboured. They are also sound vouchers jpr my historical assertions, because no man but the 
d«]ca soaI 4 haw coatradicted them ; no man conjd haw doubted their «» «■ 

thoHty thi hi, own declaration ; and no man could have been so hardy as to put to him the 

‘'‘^?lES^»fo&°S*Sy'SiotinK tori Wellesley', manifest, Sccauj. that notdemjn 
expreaseAo^# at its appearance, and denie^hatlte had composed iL 

which Mr. MM telics. provcs that thtf^rtMKpts and 


Opinions of the manifesto wefte really entertained by Lord Wellesle^^ whb 
only, and tegrett, not that the statement append, but that It shoult have ^PPf ^ Pjf 
moment when Mr. Perceval had been ki IcA expression of thii^very natural 
however, took cate *P guard from any mistake, by rca.^rting his contempt fooMr. 

OoUtlod character. 'Hius he identified hi# opinions with those conmined in the niajjriesto* 
^d this view* of the iilter is confirmed hv tho«e «*tmct6 which I haw 

• - # . . --- 


upon tlie feelings and views of Lord^eilington, wiijix^p^poct^ thenar j and aIsO' vpofi those 
ohstaci«s t<r his success, which w^re d^Uy arising, «ther ftom, (ho ^dinct^<^.t)s^minas(erS at 
home, or horn the indues of their <flplomatist& abroad* ^ ^ 

Thus it appears tlfht if Lord Wellington's complaints, as exhibiced in theaa oxtiaastVere 
unfounded, they were at least so plausible as to {nislwd Mr, 3yderdiam on thp spotj ana Lord 
Wellesley at a distance, and I may well be excused if they also jkp^vea man Ait was I 
deceived ? Am I to be condemned At an historiaoi, because Lord WelinigtOn, nl the evening 
of his life, and in the ease and fulness of his g/ory, generously forgets the crosesfi# and re* 
nieii(|)ers only* the benedts of by-gone years? It may be said, indeed, that hiS dslhculties 
were real, and yet the govermncnt not to blame, seeing that could i|ot relieve them* To this 
I can oppose the oraerng away of'ihe transport on whidi, in cas? tbe safety pf the 

I army depended 1 To this 1 can oppose the discrepancy between the p^Hc and, private in- 
structions of the ministrrs 1 Toihis I can oppose those most bitter passages, '* If any^tn^ i 
failt I shall not be forgiven^' ana “ / have rut reason to beltevi fhat J shml be SHjpPce^bed Jh 
E n^and'' ^ ^ 

I say 1 can oppose these passages horn the duke's letters, but I need them not^ Lord « 
Wellesley, a man of acknowledged talent, practised in governing, well acquainted v»th the 
resources of England, and actually a member of the administration at the tyae, was placed in 
a better position to jpake a sound judgment than Ixird W^lington ; Lord Wellesley, an am- 
bitious man delighting in power, and naturally anxious tornrect the political pfieasures, while 
his brother wielded the military strength of the stare ; Ig^rd Wellesley, t^A^pted to l^p <^ce 
by natural inennation, by actual possession, by eveiy motive that could stir ambition and 
soothe the whisperings of conscience, actually quitted the cabinet. 

Because he could tiot prevail on Mr» PerceveU to support the war as it au^t to be sup- 
ported : anti he could therefore longer act under him with credit, or confort, or use to 
the country ; ^ ^ 

Because the war could be maintained on a far greater scale than Mr, Perceval main» 
tamed it, and it was dishonest to the allies and unsafe not to do it; 

Because the cabinet, and he particularized Mr. Perceval as of a mean capacity, had 
neither ability and knowledge to devise a good plkn, nor temper and diseretifin to adopt 
anothePs plan. ^ 

Do I depend even upon this authority? No I In LfrA Wellington’s letter, stress is laid 
upon the word specie, the want of , which, it is implied, was the, only distress, because bank 
notes would not pass ou the continent ; but several e^xacts speak of com and hospital stores, 
aiid the transpoi t vesseli, ordered home were chiefly paid in papes. N otes certainly would not 
pass on the continent, nor in England neither, for their nominal value, and why ? Because 
th^ were not money ; they were the signs of debt; the signs that the labour, and prd^yerty, 
and liappiness of unborn millions, were recklessly forestalled, by bad ministers, to meet the 
exigency of the moment. Now admitting, which I do not, that this exigency was real 
arid unavoidable ; admitting, which I do not, that one generation has a right to mortgage the 
labqumand prosperity of another and unborn generation, it still remains a question whether 
a minister, only empowered by a corrupt oligarchy, has such a right. And there can be no 
excuse for am^n whf, while protesti/Jg that the country was unable to support the war as it 
ought to be supTOrted, continued that war, and thus proceeded to sink the nation in hopeless 
debt, and risk the loss of her armies, and her honour, at the same time ; there is no excuse 
for that man whA, ^hile denying the ability of the country to support her troops abroad, 
did yet upholdAll manner of corruption and extravagance at home. 

There was no spicie. because the fictitious, ruinous incontroccrtible paper-money system 
had driven it away, and who more forward than Mr. Perceval to maintain and extend that 
syntein— 'the bane of the happiness and morals of the country ;'a system which then gave power 
and riches to evil men, but has Ance ^ilunged thousands upoCi thousands intoieuin and m^ry ; *■ 
a system which, swinging likew. pendulum between high taxeA-and low prices, at every osciik- 
tion strikes down the bborious part of the communifyj sg-eading desolation far and wMe and 
thi^tening to break up the very foundations of society.* And *why did Mr. Perceval thas 
nourish the accursed thing? Was it that one bad ^ing, might be placed ^ the throne pf 
France ; another on^the throne of Spain : a third on Cue tlirone of Naples? Tjiat Italy might 
be the prey of the barbarian, or, last, not least, that the hateful power of the English oEgarc^, 
which he called social order and legitimate rights, might be confirmed? But To I hts narrow 
capacity } what has been the result? In the former countries insurrection,, civil waif, ftad 
hditile invasi^, followed by the free use of the aife and the dord, the torture and iliu 
dungeon ;jmuq^tig1and It would have buMaitewisame. if her people, more pOYf^rful and en* 
lightened m their generation, had not tom the baleful oppression down, to be in due time 
trampled to dust as it desf rVes. 

Mr. Petreval was pre-f nmently an honest, zealouSf and able sorvanbof the klngV* 

To be the servant of the monarch is not then to be the servant or the people, .For if the < 
country could not afforCi to support the war. as it ought to ’oe supported,, wihoujc detripient to . 
mtercsts, the war should have been given up ; or the ministeri u ho felt oppressed by 
ji dwculty,^ should have jesigned his to those who thought dif(erent^. ,.It rk the 
ihomtgpesmmsUn topfpvide guppiUs/or the et^rvice, xud fiat U ^Hdertahejs seP- 

* ' *S> 





ij ww^th^arc!^id 

maxm " Nof h« suffered the war to starve on **tm*‘4tj^ of ikt yum€y fuagj^ty ^ * 

would ijetth^t withdraw from ^ contest, nor resijjn the colMuot of it ta (i^ord 
Wellc^le)^ who, WJth .H fujl knowledge of ^ subject, declared himself able and vdlling to wp* 
Pgt^lt effiweqjtly*^?!^. Mr, Pe^eval, i^le professin# his inability to furnish Wellbsgton 
emciently for vfir in the Peninsula, was by his orders in council, those complicated spect* 
menp of political indolence, folly, and. fraud, provoking a new and unjust war with America, 
wlucn w^s sure, to render t§e supply pf that in the Peninsula more di^cult than ever, a 


any economy u^a pyinr. rercevai t was not that the blooming period of places, pensions, 
^tnecures, aud jobbing contracts? Did not the Govern menuand all tjplongmg thereto, then 
• shout and revel in their cxtraihgance ? Did not cvruption tile mo^ exten^ve and the most 
sormu overspread t^ land ? Was not that the palmy state of the system which the indignant 
riation has since risen in its moral streiigth to reform? Why did not Mr. Perceval r^luce the 
home ana the colonial expenses, adiffit the necessity of honest retrenchment, and then man- 
fully call upon th^ people of England to bear the real burthen of the war, because it was 
necessary, and because tneir monc]^\^s fairly expended to sustain their hgiiour and their true 
interests? This would hi>e been Tn" conduct oi an able, zealous, and faithful servant of the 
country ; a^gi»am I i# be silenced by^ phrase, when I charge with a narrow, ihctious, and 
contemptible policy, and a desire to keep himself in power, the man, who suppotted and ex- 
tended this system of corruption at home, clinging to it as a child clings to its nurse, while the 
armies of his country were languishing abroad for that assistance which his pitiful genius could 
not perceive the means of providing, aud which, if he had bdln capable of seeing it, his more 
pitiful system of adiniinstration would not have suffi|^d him to furnish. Profuseness and cor- 
luptioii marked Mr. Perceval'!} goi eminent at hoine^but theaimy withered for want abroad ; 
the loan contractors got f.it m London, but the soldieis in hospital died because there was no 
money tg provide for their neect, cities. The fund of the country could not supply boi^, and 
so he directed his economy against the troops, and reserved Ins extravagance to nourish the 
foul abuses at home, and thn is to be a pre eminently “/ufuest, val^is, and able servant o/ 
, the king V' •• 

This was the man who projected to establish forticsse-^ to aiye London and other great 
towns. This was the man wlio could no^iipport the \\.ir in Spain, but who did support the 
titlie war in Ireland, and who giersecutca the press of I iiglanJ with a ferocity tliat at last 
defeat!^ its own object. 1 his was the man who called down vindictive punishment on the 


head of^he poor tinman, Hamlyn, of Plymouth, because, in his ignoiant sunpIicitVj he openly , 
offered money to a minister for a place , and this also was the man who sheltered himself from 
investigation, under the vote of an unrefoimed House of Commons, when Mr. Maddock<^ 
so’emnTy offered to prove at the bar, that he, Mr. Percexal. had been privy to, and connived at^ 
a transaction, more coriupt and far more mischievous and^ illegal in us aim than that cf the 
poor tinman. This is the Mr. Perceval, who after asserting, with a view to obtain heavier 
punishment on Hamlyn, the distinguished purity of the pifrilic men of his ^ay,' called for that 
heavy punishment on Hamlyn for the sake of public justice, and yet took shelter himself 
from that public justice under a vote of an unreformed house, and suffered Mr. Ponsonby to 
defend that vote by the pjpa that such foul transactions were as **glaii^ii^ as the sun at 
namliday.*' And this man is not to be railed factious 1 

Mr. Perceval th§ younger !• his first letter to me says, “ the geod^ name c^tny'/atfier is t/te 
only inheritofice he left to his ckildre7t” A melancholy inheritance indeed, if it be so, and that 

1. 1 « t i.:* i.r_ *1,.. 


fami^ received a grant of £50,000, aipd £^,000 a-yoar from the public money. Nay, Mr. 
Perceval the son, forgetting hre former obsenation, partly founds his father’s claim to repu^- 
tioii upon this larjje amount of money so gtfeii to his family Money ami jnaisc, he says, were 
profusely be>lowed, money to the family, praise to the fathei, whercfoic Jyir. Perceval must 
nave been an admirable minister ! Admit able proof 1 

Put was he praised and regretted by an admiring giateful people^ No! the people re- 
joiced lit ins death. pBoihres and illumtfiajjons signalized their ioy m the countiy, and in 
l.,ondoD iffiany would nave rescued his murderer, a multitude even blessed him gn the s<Saffol€i 


l^ondoD iffiany woul 
No i. , He wo^ uof 
nor by the people ( 
Who then fuaised 1 


ratsfed by the English p< 


r they had felt his 


by the people of Ireland, ior theyliad gioancd under his harslu his *tmimti^^§^igptry.' 
0 then maised him ? Why his coadjutors in evil, his colleagues im misrule ; the majority of 


faction ig Ireland; those Tactions by which he ruled and had. his poldical feeing, by wfeose 
tfupporb and ^r whose/»rrupt iutercsts he mn his public ''career of unmixed evil/’^ unoiijkid, 
unless the extreme nar|[>wness of his capacity, which led him to push his fegrrid system for^^Ard 
too fast for Us stability, may be called a good. 

By ‘the nominees of sow factions, by men placed ih the. s;iti|ptton, but without the con- 




xliv Counter-Remarks, / 

^ • ' 

•ciencc of Mr. Quentin Dick, Mr. W?rceval was praised, Md^^he gra^t of snoney^ hts family 
was carried*^ but there were many to^ppo« the gmnt, even in that house of c;pr^ptlon* rhe 
gr.int w.is a ministerial measure, andPearried, as such, by the s^e means, and by the sa^ 
men, which, and wh* had so long baffled the desinf of the nation for Catholic enuinci^'^bn 
and parliamentary reform. And yet the people ! eni^'vhaticaUy, the people (rhave sij^ce w^ng 
those measures from the factions : ayf ! and the same peop^;5 loath? the very^itmory of the 
minister who would have denied Dotu for ever, if it had Dccn in his power. ^ * 

“ Mr. Percex^al's bigotry taught him to oppress Ireland^ but his rtligioH did ^^t deter kim 
ffOiiLpassing a law to prevent the introduction of medkines into Fiwtce during a pestUence.** 

This passage is, by the younger Mr. Perceval, pronounced to be utterjly untrue, because 
bark ts only one medhine^ and ndt medicines ; because there vns no O.S'nfi deadly general 
pestilence in France aF the time ; and because the measure was only retaliation tor Napoleon 
Milan and Beilin decrers, a sort ff war which even quakers might wink at. What the extent* 
of a quaker’s conscience on%uch occasions nfay be I know not, since^ I have hCiard of one, vtho, 
while professing his hatred of blood-shedding, told the mate of his ship^xhat if he did not 
port his helm, he would not run down his enemy’s boat. (Jiut this I do know, that Napoleon’s 
decrees were retaliation for our paper blockades ; th.at both sides gave licenses for a traffic in 
objects which were convenient to them, while they denied to unoffending n/'Atrals their natiirnl 
rights of commerce f. that to war against hospitals is iy^iii.Tiam, unchristianlikc, and uncivi- 
lized, and that the avowal of the principle is more abhorrent than even the act. The avowed 
principle in this case was to distress the enemy. It waf'known that the Trench wCve in great 
want of baric, therefore it was resolved they should not have it, unless Napojeon gave up his 
great scheme of policy called the continental system. Now men do not want Jesuit’s bark 
unless to cure disease, and to prevent them from getting it, was literally to war against 
hospitals. It was no metaphor oi Mr. Whitbre.ad’s, it was a plain truth. 

Oh ! exclaims Mr. ^erccval, there wa_s% ^deadly, raging, general pestilence 1 What then? 
Is not the principle the same? Must millions suffer, must the earth be cumbered with car- 
cases, ^fbre the Christian statesm.an will deviate from his barbarous policy ? Is a momentary 
expediency to set .aside the principle in such a c.ase? Oh ’ no ! by no means ! exclaims the 
pious minister, Perceval. My policy is just, and humane ; fixed on immutable truths, 
emanating directly from fue religion, and quite consonant to the Chiistian dispensation; the 
sick people shall h.we b.irk, I arn far from wishing to pi-C\\,Tit them from getting bark. God 
forbid ! 1 am not so inhuman. Yce, they shall have bark, but their ruler must first submit to 
me. “Port thy helm,” quoth the qiiaker, “ or thii wilt miss her, friend 1 " War against 
hospitals ! Oh! No ' I do not war against the hospital, I see ‘the black flag waving over it 
and I respect it ; to be .sure : I throw my shells on to it continually^ but that is not to li;;rt the 
sickj it is only to make the goieinor capitulate." And this is the pious sophistry by which the 
Christian Mr. Perceval is to be defended ! 

• But Mr. Cobbett was in favour of this measure ! Listen to him ? ^ By all means ! Let us 
hear Mr. Cobbett ; let us hear his “ vigorous sentences,*’ his opinions, his proofs, lus arguments, 
the o>/trflowings of his “true English spnit and feeling" upon the subject of Mr. Perceval's 
administration. Ves ’ yes ' I will hsten to Mr. Cobbett, and what is more, I will yield 
implicit belief to M#. Cobbett, where I cannot, with any feeling of truth, refute his arguments 
and assertions. 

Mr. Cobbett (jefended the Jesuit’s bark bill upon the avowed ground that it was to assert 
our sovereign tx of #ie seas, not our actual power on that element, but our right to rule there 
as we listed. «hat is to say, that the other people of the world were not tc^are traflic, not to 
dare move upon that high ro.id of n.ations, not to picsume to push their commercial intercourse 
with each other, nay, not even to communicate save under tpe control and with the license of 
England. Now, if we are en^pwe^ by Heaven with such a. right, in tl^g name of all tha*. 
is patriotic and English, let jj^be m.uniained. Yet it seenftia strange plea in justification of 
the Christian Mr. Perceval — it seems strange that he should^c applauded for prohibiting the 
use of bark to the sick people of Portugal and .SpAn, aSld France, Holland, Flanders, Italy, 
an# the lontans isl.ands, for to .all these Countries the proTiibitioii extended, on the ground of 
our right to domineer on the wide sea ; and that he should also be applauded for declaiming 
against the cruelty^ the ambition, the domineerinp^ spirit of Napoleon. I suppose we were 
appointed by Heaven to rule on the ocean according to our caprice, and Napoleon had only 
the devil to sanction Wb power over the continent. We were Clirfstians, “truly British 
C||istians," as the Tory phrase goes ; and he was An infidel, a Corsican ifOfidel. Nctprtheless 
we join.'d togcriicr, each under our differen^i^epsations, yes, we joined together, we agreed 
to tfampl#i^PWrTOc rest of the world ; amTOKtruade, which we would not allow to neuttals, 
we, b3r‘ mutual licenses, caioied on ourselves, until it was discovered that the sick waated 
bark, sorely wanted it ;*then we, the truly British Christians, prohibited that article. We 
dcpifiVed the sick people df ♦he succour of bark ; and without any amputation on our chris. 
tianity, no doubt because the tenets of our faith permitsus to be merciless to owr enemieS„ 
provided a quaker winks at the act ! Truly the logic, the justice, an(| fhe Christianity Of this 
positten, seem to be off a par. M 

All sufferings lead to sidlness, but wetnust make our enemies suflTer, If we wish to get the 
better of them, let them givegup the contest and ^hefr sufferings cfease :(Vh^fore were is 

0 . 




nothing in thU flopping, of me^ficine. ITiis is Mr. Coh^t's argument, and M?. Cobbett'a 
wor^s aws adjptnd oy lyif? Pefctvars fod. To 'inflect sinrering^ on the endn^ti^ tnffi ihe 
object of th^m^^^nre, a!w of course the wider th<i stt^pring sphead the more tftsirabM *|;hb 
measijyfe. Now suffering of mind as well as of body must be here 'meantd, because the ^'ad 
and dying Are not those who can of themselves oblige the government of a great nation to 
give up a yar : it must 1>e the dread of sifth sufferings increasing, that disposes the great body 
of the peoplAo^^p the*career^f their rulers. Lct“|| then torture our prisoners; fet \n 
destroy towns^wim all their inhabitants; burn ships at sea with ail their crews; carry bflf 
children and#vomen, and torment them until their friends offer peace to save them, do 

we not ? Is it becatise ^fe dread retaliation ? or because it is abhorrent to die usjicts of 
Christian nations?* The former undoubtedly, if the younger JVIr. Perceval's argument adopted 
from Cobbett is just ;#he latftr if there is such a thing as Cnristian principle. That prinmpfc 
gonce sacrificed to expediency, there is nothing to limit the extent of cruelty in war. 

" So much for Mr. Cobbet^upon the Jesuit’s bark bill, lUt one SAffbllow does not make a 
sntwner ; his "true English spirit and feeling *’ llreaks out on other occasions regarding Mr. 
Perceval s policy, did there, being quite unable to find any weakness in him, I am content to 
take him as a guide. Something ni>re, however, there is, to advance on the subject^ of the 
Jesuit's bark bill, ere I yield to the temptation of enlivening my pages with Cobbcti's ^‘vigorous 
sentences/ • 

^ Mr. Wilberforcc, no sniall nam^Aiongst religious men and no very Tlgorous opponent of 
minister, ^scribed tJns mea.'iure in tlie house, as a bill " which might add to tkeJerOcity and 
7m/e€ling maracter o/ the contest ^ bt^could not possibly put an end to the contest. 

Mr. Grattan said, “ we might refuse our yesnit's bark to the French soldiers ; we might 
inflict pains and penalties, by the acrimony of our statutes, upon those mpo wcie saved from 
the severity of war; but ike calculation was contemptible '(§ 

Mr. Wlilthread characterized the bill as ** a abominable measto'e calculated to hold 
the country up to universal execration. It uniwa in itself detestable cruelty with absurd 
policy." 

Loid Holland combated the principle of the ' ill, which he said ** would distress the voomen 
and children of Spain and Portugal mote than the enemy." 

Lord Grenville cautioned the house to look well at the cons* derision they were to receive 
as the price of the honour, justice ,^ml kvmaniiy of the country f • 

'I’hcn alluding to the speech of "oid Mulg rave (who, repudiating the flimsy veil of the 
bill being merely a commercial regulation boldly avowed Aat it was an exercise of our right 
to resort to whatever mode of -garfarc was adopted against us), Lord Grenville, I say, observed, 
that such a doctrine did not a little suiprise him “ Iff said he, we are at war with the 
Red JWians, are we to scalp our enemies leianse the Indians scalp our men ? IVken Lyons 
was attacked by Robespierre he dim ted ins cannon more especially against the hospital of 
that city than against any other pat t, the dost/ uction of it gave delight to his sanguinary 
inhuman disposition. In adopting the pres nt measure we endeavour to assimilate ourselves „ ^ 
to that monster of inhumanity, for what else is the bill but a cannon directed agyu^t the 
hospitals an the continent. " 

Put all this, .says Mr. Perceval the younger, is but " ieclamatory invgcttve, the answered 
and refuted fallacies of a minister’s opponents in debate." And yet Mr. Perceval, who thus 
as.suraes that all the opposition speeches wcie faiiacies, does very complacently quote Lord 
Bathurst’s speecli in defence of the measure, and thus, in a most compendjpAi manner, decides 
the question. Bellarmin says yes ' exclaimed an obscure Scotch preacher to h^congregation, 
Hcllarmtn says ye*! but 1 satino ' and Bellarmin being thus confuted, vv€?Il proceed. Even 
so Mr Perceval. But I am not to be confuted so concisely as Bellarmin. Lord Erskine, 
after hearing Lord Bathurst's c^plan.ition, iwaintained that ‘‘Me bill was contrary to the 
metates of relsgidts and the pmmples of humanity," afid tms, he said, he felt so strongly, 
that he was “ resolved to ,embodfihis opinion in the shape of apMest that it might go doivn 
in a reSrd to posterity It is also* fac^not to be disregarded in this case,^ that the bishops, 
who were constant in voting for all caher ministerial measures, wisely and religiou.sjy abstaiibed 
firom attendlnjg tjjt^ discussions of this b^. Lord Erskine was a.s good as his word, ii other 
lords joined him, and their protest contained the following deliberate ant^ solemn testimony 
against the bill : 

" Because ike Jesuit* s bark, ths exportation of which is prohibit^ by this hiUt has been 
found, by lohg eicp^ence, to be a for many dangerous disease.s which war 

tendenq/ito spread and ejcasperate ; aJtd be cause to employ as an engine qf war the Mva^n 
of (he only remedy for eome of tfu greatesfmg^Ungs which war is capedHt- ^i r^ j^ icting, is 
irKsnifetUy rej^gnemt to th* principles of the Christian religion, (pntmiry to humamty, and 
net to $ejfte,t(^ed by any practice of civilized nations. ^ o hj 

** Because the means M which recourse has been hitherto had in war, have no asuUogy to 
the barbareut enacimettfa of this ////, inasmuch as it is net even c^^tended that the pri- 
vtodioHs to he pratea by U, have any iemiency whatever to self-defence, or to compel the H^my 
to a resUMten of pe^, the only legitimate object by which the inJltciioK of the caiesmitiee 
of war csiit in any manner he justified.'* e, #> ^ 

Subh was the i^ligious, moral, and political character, given tp this bill of Mr. Perceyal's, 



by our own statesmen* Let us ifbw hear the yet more eolemniy recorded i^dnlon the 
statesmen Sif another nation upon Mr. Percevars orders in cj^ncil, of whisn|)thia formed a 
part. In the American president’s message to Congress, the foAowing passages occur 

The CovemmAt of Great Britian had already introduced into her commerce during 
war. a system which ai onct violaiing the rights oJH othsr nations, and rs/sting on a mass ^ 
peiinry and forgery, unkn<nvn tojMir times, was mahmg a» imfertufMte j^rogfrss tn 
ufidertnining tho.e principles of motality and religion whim are the Vesr/onudatioHS of 
national happiness. ^ ^ 

^nc more testimony. Napoleon, whose authority, whatever M?. Perceval and raeni of his 
stamp may think, will always have a wonderful influence ; Napoleon, at St Helena, declared, 
“that posterity would more bltt<ftly reproach Mr. Pitt for the lUideoujnscnool he left behind ] 
him, than for any of' his own acts; a school marked by its imolent Machiavelism, itsproy, 
found immorality, itsaold egotism, its contempt for tJu weU'bemg of men and the justice of 
things.*' Mr, Perceval was an eminent clfompion of this hideoUs .school, which We thua 4 ind 
the leading men of England, France, and America, uniting to condemn,^ And shall a musty 
Latin proverb protect such a politician from the avenjgmff page of history ? The hunmb mind 
is not to be so fettered. Already the work of retiibution is in progress. 

Mr. Perceval the younger, with something of fatuity, hath called up Mfit Cobbett to testify 
to his father's politfral merit. Commending that rug^dnmonitor of evil statesmen for his 
vigorous sentences," for his “ real English spirit and feeling" ho cannot now demur to Lis 
authority; let him then read and reflect deeply on th^^following passages from iftat eminent 
writer's works, and he may perhaps discover, that to defend his father’s political reputation 
with success will ppve a difficult and complicate task. If the passages arc painful to Mr. 
Perceval, if the lesson is scvere^-I am not to blame. It is not I but himself who has called 
up the mighty seer, and if the stern gnm spiiit, thus invoked, will not cease to speak until all 
be told, it is not my faWt. ^ 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. COBBETT’S WRITINGS. 

<\ 

Extract i — Of Mr. harshness. 

“ But there now came a man amongst them who,.soon surpassed all the rest in power, as 
well as in impudence and insolence towards the people. This was that Spencer Perceval of 
whose signal death we shall have to speak by and bye. This man, a sharp lawyer, inured, 
from his first days at the bar, to the caiiying on of state prosecutions ; a sort of underst/apper, 
in London, to the aitorneys-general in London, and frequently their deputy ih the counties ; 
iLshoit, spare, pale-faced, hard, keen, sour-looking man, with a voice well suited to the rest, 
with woias in abundance at his command, with the industry of a laborious attorney, with no 
knowLdge of the great interest of the nation, foreign or domestic, but with a thorough know- 
ledge of those means by which power is obtained and prescived in England, and with no 
troublesome scruplqf as to the emffioyment of those means. He had been Solicitor-General 
under Pitt, up to 1801, and Attorney-General under Addington and Pitt up to February, x8o6. 
This man became the adviser 0/ the Princess, during the period of the investigation and 
correspondence ^hich we have just seen the history ; and, as we are now about to see, 
the power he ^tained, by the means of that office, made him the Prime Minister of Engianil 
to the day of Jits diath. though no more fit for that office than Any other b^l’rister m London, 
taken by tossing up or by ballot.” 

Extract a. — Of a l’s illiberal, fact ion A. and crooked piiicy. ^ 

** We have seen that the King was told that the publicat^n ** (the publicatioh of t^o Prin- 
cess of Wales’s justification) “would take place onK*he hfonday.^ That Monday w'as the gih 
ofiMarch. In this difficulty what was to be done ? The' Whig mini-stry, with weir eyes fixed 
on the probable speedy succession of the Prince, or sit least, his accession to^ower, the King 
having lecently bean in a very shaky state ; the Whig ministry, with their eyes fixed 6n this 
expected event, and not perceiving, as Perceval did, the power that the unpublished book (for 
“ The Book " it is now ialled) would give them with the Prince as well as with the King, the 
^\l^g ministry would not consent to the terms of tfce Princess, thinking, tdb, that in sgitem her 
anger and her th^n ats, she would not throwaggy^hc scabbard as towards the King. 

In tjic #reWltRiile, however, Perceval, wrmiry unknown to the Whigs, had the book 
actually and bound up ready for publication, and it is clear that it was intended to 
be published on the Mdhday named in the Princess’s letter ; namely, on the of A ef 'Jtft^h, 
unless prevented by the Kin^s yielding to the wishes of Perceval, o He did yield, that -i* to 


wouhfhave ersed aloud for the publication, which contained matter $d' deeply scati^lous to 
the King and adl the royaWamily. Ph^efore another ground^ was 'alle|^ea ? Hind we 

going tO'behald anotner and another importagt consequenOte, ;iTid other National ^tamfties 
proceeding from this dispute between the Prince and his wife. This otlcr grovind that was 





eliosw vast 


/4urytar» for, itit puroc^ or cequriog a oaajcmty B the H^buse of ( 
thu jKew bouse, whii^ baa met on the xpth or Deoember, xM, tbe« ^e 

CatnpHo Biu, by bamb sof Mr. Gr^ (now become Lord Howick,) with tbe 
gietfmfi ^ and wim a clear ui^cstaodiodri that^ notnidro^land&g all 

the cant and]ir{K)^riay that the |oes of the Catholics ha<b at difierent times, plam off about 
the (ffittsdgnUous scr^Us of the kiog, the king had now explicitly and che^fully 
cimstfU t0 tile bringing in^f tlua bill, ^ 

The new nvim^ry had nominally at its head ihs l»U Duht Portland i but PercevaLVho 


t,CbgoU<;aUL 


iAvwvv^j k vriiii g^siuviUy wiiw uww it^buu ucuuic uiioiiLiciiur. xiic #uuuwiii» tliv uiniiiiaaiuii 

of the Whigs was resol'ved on, the other party set ufxthe cry^f No ^jopery." The walls and 
houses^not only of Londongout of the country tpwns and wUlagt^s,, were covered whb JthcM 
W(;^d% somecime^t in chalk, and sometimes in pnnt; the clergy and corp(^ratjOhs,iijr^ all, in 


never publie credunty so eteat ; never hypocrisy so profou/id and so demstabiy malignant as 
that d the deceiVers ! Ine mindtlmnks back at the thought of an eternity of sufferinig, eVeh 
as the tot ^ the deliberate murderer ;^ut if the thought were to be endured, it woul^he as 
appUcahleio that awful sentence awaAed to hypocrisy like this,” 

Extract 3. 0 

*'The great ai^ interesting question was, not whether thqpict (Regency Act) were agitable 
to the laws and constitution of the country or not ^not whether it was right or wrpng thus to 
defer the full exercise of the royal authority forvl^ear : but whcthiti^Hniited as the pouters 
werot the PfineCf^uPon being invested with tkemt woidd take his old friends^ and companions, 
the IVhigs, to he his minister si *— Men in gcnei ljunacquainted witn the hidden motives that 
were at wor|c, no more expected that Perceval and Eldon would continue for one moment to be 
ministers under the Regent than they expected the enu of the world.” 

“ But a very solid reason for no^^ruing out Perceval was fouift in the power which he 
had with regard to the Princhs> anerthe BOOK, ije had, as has been before observed, the 
power of bringing her forward, and making her the triumphant rival of her husband. This 


m 




But, it was necessary for h 




[ pijsing, brave, and injur^fd w . 

this gssat and terrific power in his own hands. If he lost the Princess he lost his only prop": 
and, even without losing her, if he lost the book, or rather, if the secrets of th6 book cscai^ 
and became puhlic, h© thep lost his power. It w.is therefore of the greatest importance to him 
that nobody Should possess a copy of this book but hivtselfl ** 

“The re^dci^ will now please to turn back to paragraph 73, which he will i^d in ' 
chaptc]^ XI. He will there find that Peiceval ousted the Whigs by the means of the tooJc, 
and not by the 'means of the Catholic question, as the dioodwinked nadon \vere taught to 
believe. The book had been purchased by PerCeval himself; it had*been printCc^ in a 
considerable edition, by Mr. Edwards, printer, in the Strand ; the whole edition had been put 
into the hands of a bookseller ; the day of publication was named, that beii^ 4 he 9th of March, 
iSojr • but on the 7th of March, or thereabouts, the King determined upon tgirning out the 
Whigir and taking in Perceigil, Instantly Perceval suppressed THE^OdK; took the 
edition out of the hands of the booksellers, thinking that he had every copy in his own posses* 
Sion. The story has been in prin| about his living burned the books in the courtyard of his 
•ountry house ; bi|^ be this as it imy, he certmnly appeasi to^iave thought that no one but 
himself had a copy of THE BOQK. In this, however, he was isceived ; for several copies of 
thisboo^, as many as four or five, at beast, were in the hands of private individuals.”— To 

S et at ^ese poplea advertisements ag^areS in all the public papers, as soon as the Prince h^ 
etermined to keep Perceval as his minister. These advertisements plainly enough deScriflld 
thfrcontents of <?le book, and contained offers of high ptices for the hook to sudh persons as 
might have d copy to dispose of. In this manner the copies were bought*up : one >vsxs sold 
for ;f3op, one or two for ^300 each, one for ;Czooo, and the last for ;£x^oo. ' 

^ Exthset 4**“^ Mr. Prfheft Vat's harshness and ill^ralityi 


ISird to Aif world a strBcii^K a rnemorgbk, a most AwfgLexan^! 

X of the flighest office ii| tj^e state ^ by ipiayjre to the 

secured hts influence with the Pnnob Regent ^or their Joint lives ; 1 



xlviii i Counitr^Rcmat^* 

the proucJ' necks of the landlords to fine/ imprisonment, i^^stiansportation^ if they attemt^d 
to Slake inroads on hU system to iHipport the alhcorroptins^iapert^oney the press he had 


writers \trbo opposed him, CJobbctt (tlie author oi this history,; i^ignana jonn nwii, rinnerty, 
Drakard, Loyel, together with many more, were closely shut up in jail for long term!<j.^th 
heavy fines on their heads, and long bail at the termination of thck* iniprisimment. Not dOH' 
tent with all this, he medicated the cconplete subjugation of ^ndon^o toe comrdUand command 
of a military force Not only did Ife meditate this, but had the hii^cUy to p®pose it Iq the 
parliament ; and if his life had not been taken in the evening of the iith of Mav^ tots, 
tha|ivery evening, was going to propose, in due form, a resolution for the estabRshiheiit of a 
permanent army to be stationed in Marybonne-imrk, for the^openly avowed purpose of keefing 
the metropolis in avA,** ^ * o •> * 

r 

JSxtraot fy Mr. Perceval's unpepttlesrily* I 

** Upon the news of the death of Perceval arriving at Nottiifghami at I^icester, at Ttj^ro, ‘ 
and indeed all over the country, demonstrations of ioy were shown by tn^ ringing of bells, the 
making of bonfires, and the like ; and at Nottingham |^articular 1 y, soldiers were c^ed out 
to disperse the people upon the occasion." — “ At the place of execution, the ^ prisoner ! 
(jBellingham) thanked God for having enabled him to meet his fate with so# nuch fortitude and | 
resignation. At the- moment when the hangman was i|<iVjng the usual preparations ; at the | 
moment that he was going out of the world, at the moment when he was cxj^cting every | 
breath to be his last, his ears were saluted ^\\h—God i^ess you^ God blea pon^ Got^ Almighty i 
bless you^ God Almighty bless you / issuing from the lips of many thousands of persons."— i 
“ With regard to the fact of the offender going out of the world amidst the blessings of the ! 
people, I, the author of this histq(;y, can vouch for its truth, having been an ^e and ^ witness 
of the awful and most memorablt scene, standing, as I did, at the window of that prison out of j 
which he went to be executed, and into i^^h 1 nad been put in consequence of a prosecution 

f I .L*- n I I .L. f.. ...... . u.. I 


' Regent at the end of the two years, and to be held in bonds for seven years afterwards y all 
1 which was executed upon me to the very letter, except that I rescued myself from the society 
of the felons by a cost 20 guineas a week, for the hufuired and four weeks; and all this 
I had to suffer for having published a paragraph, in whsnk I expressed my indignation at the 
flogging of English local militiaman, at the town of Ely, in England^ under a guard 6/ Hano- 
I vertan bayonets. From this cause, I was placed infa situation to witness the execution of this 
I unfortunate man. The crowd was assembled in the open space just under the window at which 
I I stood. I saw die anxious looks, I saw the half horrified countenances; 1 saw the mpamAil 
tears run down ; and I heard the unanimous blessings." 

The nation was grown heartily tired of the war ; it despaired of seeing an end to it without 
,;itter ruin to the country ; the expenditure was arrived at an amount that frightened even 
loan-mongers and stock-jobbers : and the shock given to petmle’s confident by Peroevars 
recefil acts, which had proclaimed to the whole wond the fact of the depreciation of the paper- 
money ; these things made even the pretended exclusively loyal secretly rejoice at his death, 
which they could wot help hoping i^ould lead to some very material change in the managing 
of the affairs of the country." 

* 0, Extract 6. — Of Mr. Hamltn, the Tinman, 

'* 1 shall TOW address TOu, though it need not be much at length, upon the subject of Lord 
Castlereagh[:> ^onnuct. The business was brought forward by ^rd Archibald HamiltqiL who 
concluded his speech with moving the following resolutions : ‘ ist. That it appears to the House, 
from the evidence on the tabl^th^^ Lord Viscbunt Castlcrekgh. in the ye^ 1805^, shortly a&v 
he had quitted the situation^f President of the Board of Cbotroi, and beipifa Privy Councillor 
and Secretary of State, did place at the disposal of Lord X^lancarty, a member of same 
board, the nomination to a writership, in order to focUifllte his procuring a seat in Parliament. 
2^. That it was owing to a disagreement among the sulfordinate partiee that this transaction 
did not take effect ; and 3rd, that by this conduct ^Kord Casticreagh had been guilty of agrees 
violation of his duty as a servant of the crown ; an abuse of his patronage as Prerident o? the 
Board of Control ; and an attack upon the purity of that House.*" 

" Well, but what did the House agree to? Why, to this; ‘ Resolved, that it is the duty 
^this House to mainuin a jealous guard over ilurpurity of election ;mhut consitkring that 
the attempt of Lord Vbcount Castlereagh to interfere in the election of a member haa not been 


the attempt of Lord Vbcount Castlereagh to inter fere in the election of a member had not been 
suceex^tdyekm House does not considerfPMfssary to enter into any criminal proceedings 
against him.‘ " ' ( ^ ' 

** Now, then, let us ste what was donein the case Qf Philip liamlyn, the tinman of Plymouth, 
who offered a bri^ to Mr. Addington, when the latter was minister The case was this ; in 
the year x8oa, Philip Hamlyn, a tinman, of PlymoutiL wipte a letter to IMj. Henry Addington, 
the first ^rd of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, offering hint the sunk, of Asoob 
M gLve bixn^Hamlyi^ the place of Land Surveyor of Customs at Plyhl|uth. In consequence 
01 uus a enminat mfonnacion was filed^a^nst the said Hamlyn, by Jfr, Spencer Perceval^ 



Counhr-Remarks. xlbc 

^ 5 

who then the Klng^s Attomey-CenetaU and who, in plcyiding against the oHander, as!»|ted 
the puritf of pers&ns in p&wtr in the prestni day. The tbnuu^was ^Mtnd 

guihy ; he mIs sentenced tof»y a fine of ^voo to the ting, and to be imprisoned for three 
mot^ns. His bu$iods$ was ruined, and he himself died, in a few months After hb release from 
prison. . ^ 

** Hamlyn«cpnressed hU gOiit r he stated, in his afnc\|vit, that hd mncerely repented of 1 i{$ 
crime ; that h<P>vaA 40 years of ag* ; that his business was the sole means of suppprctng himself 
and family i that a severe judgment might be the total ruin of himself and that family ; and that, 
therefore, he^threw himseu upon, and implored, the mercy of his prosecutors and the c^rt. 
In reference to this, Mr. Perceval, Mr presont Chancellor of the Exchequer^ observe, ; 

'* The circumstances which t^e defendant discloses, respecting his own ^nation in Hfe and of 
his family are all of tnem topics, very well adapted to affect the private feelings of individuals, 
tand as ftir as that consideration goes, nothing further need be^td { but. there would have been 
* no mosecution at ail, in this tase, upon the ground of personM feeling : rt was set on foot upon 
grdunds of a public nature, and the spirit in which the prosecution originated stills remains; it 
IS, ther^ore, submitted to your lordships, not on a point of individual feeling, but FUVLIC 
in which case your lordshijN will consider how far the affidavits ought to operate in 
mitigation of puasshment."— " F'or Lord Archibald Hamilton’s motion, the speakera were. 
Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. C. W, Wy^JLord Milton, Mr. W, Smith, Mr, Cretan, Mr. Ponso&by, 
Sir Francis Burdctt, Mr. WhitbrciniPari'd Mr. Tierny. Agaittst it. Lord castlereagh himself. 
Lord Bini^g, Mr. Croker, Mr. Pei^bval (who prosecuted Hainlyn), Mr. Banks, Mr. G. 
Johnstone, Mr. H. Jjascelles, Mr. Wiiraham, and Mr. Canning.” 

Extract j.’-CfULn. Qubntin Dicit. • 

(On the zsth of May, 1809, Mr. Maddocks m.ade a charggi against Mr. Perceval and Lord ' 
Castlercagh, relative to the selling of a seat in P||^iament to Mr, Quentin Dick, and to the 
influence exercised with Mr. Dick, as to his votin^ipon the recent im^rtant question.) Mr. 
Maddocks, in the course of his speech, said : — “ 1 affiim, then, that Mr. Dick purchased a seat 
in the House of Commons for the borough of Cashel, through the agency of the Hon. Henry 
Wellesley, who acted for, and on behalf of, be Treasury ; that upon a recent question of the 
last importance, when Mr. Dick had determined to vote according to his conscience, the noble 
lord, Castlereagh, did intimate to gentleman the necessity of eiftier his voting with the 
government^ or resigning his seat in that house : and that Mr. Dick, sooner than vote gainst 
principle, did make choice of the latter ^ternative, and v:feate his seat accordingly. To this 
transaction 1 charge the right j^onourable gentleman, Mr. Perceval, as being privy and having 
connived at it. This I wul engage to prove by witnesses at your bar, if the House win 
give dfe leave to call them." Mr, Perceval argued against receiving the charge at all, putting 
ft to the House, “ whether ks such a time it would oe wise to warrant such species Of charges 
as merely intr&tluctory to the agitation of the great question of reform, he left it to the Hohm 
to determine : but as far as he might be allowed to judge, he rather thought that it woum 
be mom con&lstent with what was due from him to the House and to the public, Poy| the * 
present decliued putting m the plea (he could so cons(.ientioudy put in) until that House heui 
come to a determiHation on tfupropruty of enteriainmg^kat charge or ^tP 

The House voted not to entertain the charge, and Mr. Ponsonby and others declared, in the 
course of the debate, that such transactions ought not to be inquired into, because they ** were 
notorious," and had become “as glaring as the noon-day sun.*' ^ « 

Now let the ]|R>unger Mre Perceval grapple with this historian and p^bUd^yriter, whose 
opinions he has invoked, whose “ true English spirit and feeling'* he has eulomsed. Let him 
grapple with these extracts from his works, w^ich, howevep» are but a tithe of the charges Mr. 
•Cobbett has brodfeht against hisifather. For my part, AhaAs given my proofs, and reasons, 
and authorities, and am entitled 1# assert, that my public characteaof Mr. Perceval, the minister, 

b, histfrically, ^ 

* • 


I 
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JUSTIRTCATOBfy NOTES. ^ 


Having in my formfMr volumes printed several controversial papers relptirfgr to this History, I 
now complete them, rhus giving the reader all that 1 think necessary to oflfer in the way of 
answer to those who l}^ve assailed me. The I..etter to Marshal Berosford and the corttinuatiom 
of my Reply to the Quarterly keview has. been published befohe, the first as a pamphlet, the 
second in the Londmi and (Westminster Keview, And the former is Ij^re iwroduced, not 
with any design to provoke the renewal of a controversy which has been at rest lor so{pe years, 
but to complete the justification of a work which, writtell honestly and in good faith, from ex- 
cellent materials, has cost me i6 years of incessant labour. I’he other pap^s, being new, shall 
be placed first in or^er and must speak for themselves. 


Some extracts efrora Alison's ^‘History of the French Revolution,” reflecting upon the 
conduct of Sir John Moore, haNC been shown to me by a friend. In one of them I find, in 
reference to the magazines at Lugo, a quotation from my own wqik, not from careless- 
ness, but to sustain a%niserable censure or that great man. This requires no further notice, 
but the following specimen of disingenuous writing shall not pass with impunity. 

Speaking of the prevalent opinion that England was unable to succeed in military opera- 
tions on the continent, Mr. Alison says 

“ In Sir John Moore’s case this univei'sal and perhaps unavoidable error was greatly 
enhanced by his connecfion with the opposition party, l^^hom the military strength of Eng- 
land had been always underrated, the system of continental operations uniformly descried, 
and the power and capacity of th# French emperor^great as they were, unworthily magnified.” 

Mr. Alison here pioves himself to be one of those enemies^ to Sir John Moore who draw 
upon their imaginations for facts and upon their malice for conclusions. 

Sir John Moore never had any connection with any political party, but during tJlo short 
time he was in Parliament he voted with the government. He may in society have met with 
some of the leading men of opposition thus grossly assailed by Mr. Alison, yet it is doubtful 
*!f he ever conversed with any of them, tinless yicrhaps Mr. Wyiuiham, with whom, when the 
latte^ was secretary at war, he had a dispute upon a military subject. He was, liowever, the 
intimate friend of Mr. Pitt, and of Mr. Pitt's family. It is untrue that Sir John Moore enter- 
tained or even leaned towards exaecerated notions of French prowess ; his experience and his 
natural spirit and gr.,atness of mind swayed him the other way. How, indeed, could the man 
who stormed the forts of Fiorenza and the breach of Calvi in Corsica, he who led the disem- 
barkation at AbeuWr Bay, the advance to Alexandria on the Z3th, and defended the ruins of 
the camp of (iiisar on the aist of March, he who had never been personally foiled in any 
military expl^t f^el otherwise than confident in aims? Mr. i^lison maycicalilmniate, but he 
cannot hurt Sir John Moore. 


Sir Walter Scott, c. 

In the last volume of “Sir Walter Scott's Life,’«by Mr. Lockhart, p. 143, the following pas- 
^ge from Sir Walter’s diary occurs:— * 

“ He (Napier) has, however, given a bad sample of accuracy in the case of Lord Strang- 
ford, where his pqjnted affirmation has been as pointedly repelled.” 

This peremptory decision is false in respect of grammar, of logic, and of fact. 


lora aia not repel, out adnnttea the ess ential ^ rts ol my amrmation, namely, that he had 
falsified tjifli,date»and place of writing his dHHMlCh, and attributed to himself the chief meric of 
causing t’le royal emigrat^n from Lisbon, llord Strangford, indeed, published two pamphlets 
to prove that the merit Keally attached to him, but the hollowness of his pretensions was ex- 


rhe chief point ofchis second pamphlet^ was the reiterated assertVou that he accompanied 
the Prince Regent over tlitf bar of Lisbon. 

To this I could have rej^lied, ist. That I liad seen a letter, written the time by Mr. 



Smithi theoipd o]$ctr ctfounanSiiu; the boat which convieyed Lord Strangford Arqm Lisbon to 
the princess fdp, and in that letter it was distinctly stattt, iheti tfuy did ftot reach that vessel 
vfmlit0/ier she had passed the bar. and. That 1 posseased letters from #ther persons present 
at the emigration of the samo tenor, and that between the writers of those letters and the 
Writer of the Bniton Street despatch^ tff decide which were the better testisaony, offored no 
dilficuUy. I ^ • # 

Why did I not so reply ? For a reason twice before published, namely^ that Mr. Justice 
Bailey had done it for me. Sir Walter takes no notice of the judge's answer, neither does Mr. 
Lockhart ; and wt it was*the most important point of the case. Let the reader judge, i 
The editor of newspaper, after quoting an article from the T^imes upon the subject 

of my controversy wim LordrStrangford, remarked that his lordship hardly be beltetfed 

I upon his eatK certainly not upon his honour at the Old Bailey " 

Lord Strangford obtaine<ba rule to show cause why a ciitninal information sliould not be 
filoid against the editor for a libel. The present Lord Brougham appeared for the defence, and 
justified the offens^e passage by references to Lord Strangford’s own admissions in his oon- 
> troversf with me. The judges, thinking the justification good, discharged the rule by the 
mouth of Iiord Twterden. 

During the prroccdings in court the Attorney-General, on the part of Lord Strangford, 
referring to that nobleman's rlespAA which, though pui-porting to be i^itten on the 3pth of 
November from H.M.S. Htbertna ofFjhe Tagus, was really written the 29th of December, in 
Bruton Street, said, “ Everybody knew that in diplomacy theie were two copies prepared of 
all documents, No. z for the ministei’s inspection. No. 2 for the public." 

Mr. Justice Bailey shook his head in disapprobation. • 

Attorney-General : “ Well, my lord, it is the practice ^ these departments, and may be 
justified by necessity." ^ 

Mr. Justice B.ailey : “ / Ithe honesty in all phUfs^ Mr. Aitoy'ney."a 
And so do I, wncrefore 1 recomnieiul this pointed lepeller to Mr. Lockhart when he 
publishes another edition of his father-in law’s life. 

• Coi ONUL Gorwood. ^ 

In the eighth volume of the Dtfk# of Wtllington’s “Despatches," page 531, Colonel Gur- 
wood has inserted the fidlowing note ; — • 

“ Lieutenant Gurwood, sand regimeni? led the “forlorn hope " of the light division in the 
assault of the lesser breach. We afterwards took the French governor-general, Barrid, in the 
citad^; .and from the hands of Lord Wellington^ on the bieach by which he had entered, he 
received the swoid of his prisoner. The permission accorded by the Duke of Wellington to 
compile this work has doubtless been one of the distinguished consequences rcsuUing from this 
service, and Lieutenant Gui wood feels pride as a soldier of fortune in here offering himself ap 
an encouraging example to the subaltern m future wars.' — “The detail of the ass^lc of^ 
Ciudad Rodrigo by the lesser breach is of too little importance except to those who sei^d in 
it to become a matter of history. The compiler, however, takes this opportunity of observing 
that Colonel William Napier has been misinformed, resjjbcting the conduct of the “forlorn 


further notice of il^r?v unnecessary." • 

My account is not to be disposed of in this summary manner, and thU note, though put 
forth as it were with the weight of the Duke of Wellington’s name by being inserted amongst 
^is “ Despatches,’’ shall have an jfnswer. • Ji 

Colonel Gurwood sent me wh|t*n the above note he calls correct statement and proofs 
of it" j know of no proofs^ anerthe correctness of his statement depends on his own recollec* 
tiens, which the wound he refeived iiPthe head at this time seems to have rendered extremely 
confus^, at least the following recolTections of other officers are directly at variance with Ms. 
Colonel Gurwood, in his correct statemjent," s^iys, “When I first went up the breach there 
weie Still some of the enemy in it, it was very steep, and on my arrival at ihe top of it under 
the gun, I was knocked down cither by a shot 01 stone thrown .at me. 1 can .assure you that 
not A lock was snapped aS you describe, but finding it impossible tlmt the breach from^ its 
steepnesvnd liarroipness could be carried by the bayonet, I ordered the men to load, certaiijy 
before B®arr|val of the storming party, and haying placed soifae of the men on each side of 
the b^adh, 1 went Up the middle with the and when in the act ofTlimbwijg over the 

disabled gun at the top of the bieach, which you describe, 1 was ifounded in the head by a 
musket shot, fired so close to me that it blew my cap to pieces, aftd I was tumbled over 
sensele.ss from the top tg the bottom of the bre.ich. When I i:ecovered nty senses I found 
myself close to Gfeorge,* who was siying on a stone with hLs arm brokgn. leasked him how 

Ihc thing was going on,’’ etc., etc. , . , , , ! 

Now to the above |tatemcnt I oppose the following letters from the*auihors of the «:nte- , 
ments given in the Appendix to my fourth volume. • • 


, # * The^iresent Major-Otneral Sir George bl^pier. • 



‘ Ma)oe-Gbnbbal Sir Gf orgb Napier ta Colonbi. William Nai^^r. 

** I am sorry oi/t gallant friend Gurwood b not i^tisfied with and dispute# Che zccofney of 
your account of the assault of the lesser breach at jpiudad Rodrigo as detailed in your fourth 
volume. I can only say, that accoiint was princip^ly, if not wholly takeSi fejm Colonel Fer- 
gusson's, he being one of my storrAing captains, and my own narrative tli^ t transaction up 
to the period when we were each of us wounded. 1 oAkers to ths correctness cA all I stated 
toA'OUf and beg further to say that my friend, Colonel Mitche^, who was aJso one Of my 
captains in the storming party, told me the last time I saw him at the commander-in-chiefb * 
levie, that my statenent was ^ier/ectly correct.*’ And both and Colepel Pergusson recol- 
lected the circiimstaoce of my not permitting the party to load, anA also that upon being 


lected the circiimstaoce of my not permitting the party to load, anh also that upon being 
checked, when nearl;^two-thir<b up the breach, by the enemy’s lire, the men, forgetting thejr * 
pieces were not loaded, snappy tnem off, but I called to thsm and reminded them of my 
orders to force their way with the bayonet alone 1 It was at that momenf I was wounded and 
fell, and I never either spoke to or saw Gurwood afterwards during that night, as he rushed 
on with the other officers of the party to the top of tW- breach. Upon looking o^fer a .small 
manuscript of the various events of my life as a soldier, written many ufars ago, I find all I 
stated to you corT(^borated in every particular. Of course, as Colonel Gurwood tells you, he 
was twice at the top of the breach, before any of the si^rhiiiig party entered it, I cannot take 


mounted the fausse-braye \»ith him, and before we rushed up the breach in the txxiy of the 
place. I never saw him or spoke to him after I was struck down, the whole affair did not 
last above 25 or 30 minutes, i ut as I fell when about two-thirds up the breach 1 can only 
answer for the correctness of my acci^pt to that period, as soon after I was assisted to 
get down the breach Say the Prince of OrOTige (who kindly gave his sash to tie up my shattered 
arm, and which sash is now in iny possession), by the present Duke of Richmond, and Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, all three of whom I believe were actively engaged in the assault. Our 
friend Gurwood did his duty like a gallant and active soldier, but I cannot admit of his having 
been tivice in the breach before the other ojfficers of the stomnng party and myself / • 

“ I believe yoursAi, and every man in the armv with whom I have the honour to be 
acquainted, will acquit me of any wish or intention to o^rive a gallant comrade and brother- 
officer of the credit and honour hue to his biavcr^ more particularly one with whom I have 
long been on terms of intimate friendship, and whose abilities I admire as much as 1 respect 
and esteem his conduct as a soldier ; therefore this statement cSin or ought only to be attributed 
to my sense of what is due to the other gallant officers and soldiers wno were under ciy com- 
mand in the assault of the lesser breach of Ciudad Rodngo, and not to any wish or intention 
on my part to detract from the distinguished services of, or the laurels gained by Colonel 
Gurwood on that occasion. Of course you are at liberty to refer to me if nece.ssary, and to 
ma|[e what use you please of this letter privately, or publicly, either now or at any future 
period, as / steadily adhere to all I have ever stated to you or any one else^ and 1 am, 


“ George Nai*ier.” 


Extract of a letter from Colonel James Fergusson, i%nd regimeni {formerly a captain 
cf theKxyrdi and one of the storming party.) Addressed to SiR George Napier. 

*/ 1 send youCi memorandum I made some time back frone memoiy, smd in conseqiience of 
having seen various accounts respecting our assault. You are perfectly correct as to Gurwood 
and your description of the way we carried tfcre breach is accurate ; and now I have seen your 
memorandum 1 recollect the Circi^'nstance of the men’s alms not being Raded and the snip- 
ping of the firelocks.” — “I-s/as not certain when you werC wounded ; but your description of 
the scene on the breach, and the way in which it ^as qimed, is perfectly accurate."* 

** Extract of a Utter from Colonel Fergusson to Colonel William Napier. 
r^t j j Recount you give in your fourth%oIume of the attack of^ the little breach at 
Ciu^d RodriM is as favourable to Gurwood as he has any right to expect, and agrees per- 
fectly both with your^rother George’s recollections of that attach and with mine. Our Tate 
friend Alexwder Steele, who was one of my officer, declared he was wiA Gurwood the whole 


wrong, and pointing, ou^the way to the breach in the fausse-braye that directed our Rtten- 
to It, Jonathan Wy\^*'o( the 43rd was the first man that nm up the fausse-braye, and wo 
n^de dir^tly for the little breach, which was defended exactly as you describe. We were on 
the l»^chsoi^e little time, and when we collected about 30 men H'some of the 3rd battalions 
rifle brigade in the lumber) we made a simultaneous n/ah, cheered, and run in, so that posi- 
tively no claim couI(;t be made as to the first who entered the breachC f do not want to depute 


A splendid soldier. 



J^sHftfatory Notes. 


with GunrcK^bat 1 agai^ say 


befotS^^, / can» 4 t uftderttand ii, and Steal© olwaya po^iHvely dtnitdUT 

Haying th^Ju^Hed myself from the charge of writl/fg upon bad information about Uie 
assi^tt of ti^ little breach, 1 shall add something about that of the great breach* 

Coloi^ Guriyood offerahimself as an encouraging example for the subaltems of the Bskish 
army in future warn; but the following extract from a statement of the late Major Mack^so 
well known for hi«rbn|very, worth, and modesty, and who as a subalterft led the forlorn hime 
^ the gitat breach of Ciudad^ Rodrigo, denies Colonel Gurwood's claim to the particunur 
•merit upon which he seems ii|cllncd to found his good fortun^in after 1'^. 

%^xtracUfrom %memoir addressed by the laie Major Mackib to Colonel Katier. 

• ^ October 1838. 

“The troops l»ing Jminediately ordered to advance were soon across the ditch, and Upon 
the breach at the %ime instant with the 94th, who had advanced along the ditch. To mount 
under the fire of the defenders wH^^hc work of a moment, but when tffere difficulties of a 
fonnidable nature piesented themselves ; on each flank a deep trench was cut across the 
rampart isolating the breacii, which v>Ws enfiladed with cannon and musketry, while in front, 
from the rampart into the streets of the town, was a perpendicular fall of ten or twelve feet ; 
the whde preventing the soldiers from making that bold and lapid qpset so effective in 
facilitating the success of such an enterprise. The great ^dy of the fire of defence being 
from the nouses and from an open space in fron^f the bleach, in the first impulse of the 
moment 1 diopt from the rampart into the town ^ffiding myself hcreeiuite alone and no one 
following, I discovered that the trench upon the right of the breach was cut across the whole 
length of the rampart, thereby opening a free access to our troops and rendering what was 
intended by the enemy as a defence complete’ 7 the reverse. By this opening I again mounted 
to the top of the breach and led tlic men down into the town. The enemy's Are which 1 have 
stated had been, after wc gained the summit of the wall, confinedvto the houses and open 
space alluded to, now began to slAlAn, and ultimately they abandoned the defence. Being 
at this time in advance of the whole of the third division, Ided what men I could collect along 
the street, leading in a direct line from till ^eat breach into the centre of the town, by which 
street the great b^y of the enAny were precipitately retiring. Having advanced considerably 
and Mssed across a street running to the left„a body of the enemy came suddenly from that 
street, rushed through our ranks and escaped. In pursuit of this body, which after passing 
us held their course to the right, I urged the party forwards in that direction until we reached 
the citadel, where the governor and garrison had taken refuge. The outer gate of the eqs 
closure being open, I entered at the head of the party composed of men of different ree^entsei 
who by this time had joined the advance. Immediately on entering I wm hailed by a l^nch 
officer asking for an English general to whom they might surrender. Pointing to my epaulets 
in token of their security, the door of the keep or strongnold of the plact was opened and a 
sword presented to me in token of surrender, which sword I accordingly received. Thjs I bad 
scarcely done when two of their officers laid hold of me for protection, one on each arm, and 
it was while I was thus situated that Lteu tenant Gurwood came up afuMootcuHed the sword 
0/ the governor. ^ * 

“In this way, the governo* with Lieutenant Guru’ood and the two officefi I have mentioned 


the chf^rtn of the moment I turned upon my heel and left the spot. The following day, in 
company with Captain Lind^y of 88fb regiment I waited upon Colonel Pakenham, then 
assistant ac^utant'general to the third division, to know if my name had been mentioneddiY 
General Picton as having led the advancofof the right brigade. He told me that it had mwl I 
Uierefore took no further notice of the circumstance, feeling assured that I should be mentioned 
in the way of which all officers in similar circumstances mu‘it be so ambitious. My chagrin 
and disappointment may be easily imagined when Lord Wellington'sadespatchcs reached the 
army froRi ETur)and*Co nnd mv name alfccftther omitted, and the right brigade deprivedjof 


to believe by no means intentionally upon Colonel Gurwood’s partf to ilhpreM the public with 
the beliel that he was himself the first British officer that entered the iHtadel of Ciudad 
Rodrigo^ consequently She one to whom its garrison surrendered. ^ThiS impress!^ the 
.language he employs is the more Jikely to convey, inasmuch as to ^is easrtions aro IBOOd 
fortune in this partici^ instance he refers the whole of his professional success, to wuemhe 
points the attention $£ the future aspirant as a pledge of the reward# to be expecf^tf^ 
similar efforts to deserve them. To obviate this iffipression and*in bare justice to the tint 
biigade of the third division^d, as a member of it, to myself, Veel called on to declare that 



Uv { Justificatory ^ Notes* 


though I 'do not claim for that bngade exclusively the cregU of forcing the defences of the 
great breach, the left brigade having joined in it contrary to me intChtioh of Wellington 
under the Circumstances statftd, yet r do declare on the word of a man of bonov» that I WfW 
the first individital^ho effected the descent from the Main breach into the sheets if the 
towHy tfiat I preceded the advance into the body of ttu places that I was the first who enCired 
the citadel, and that the enemy there assembled hcut surrendered to tnyseJy awf party before 
Lieutenant Gurwood came vp. R^^ffrrlng to the inference Vhich Colonel /^uCvogd has been 
pleased to draw from his own good fortune as to the certainty and value of the rewards await- 
ing the exertions of the British soldier, permit me, sir, in bare justice to myself, So say that at 
the f,ime I volunteered the forlorn hope on this occasion, 1 was sehior lieutenant of my own 
regiment, consequent the first for promotion. Having as su^ succeeded so immediately 
after to a company, Ifcould scarcely expect nor did 1 further prorftOtion at the time, but 
after many years of additional service, I did still conceive and do still maintain, that I was|* 
entitled to bring forward my set ices on that day as a ground (for asking that step of rank 
which every oihcer leading a forlorn hope hdd received with the exception of myself.” « 

“ May I, sir, appeal to your sense of justice in lending me your aid fj prevent my being 
deprived of the only reward I had hitherto enjoyed, in the satisfaction of thinking mat the 
services which I am now compelled most reluctantly to bring in some way m the notice of the 
public, had durmg the period thot has since elapsed, never once been callAj in question. It 
was certainly hard dliough that a service of this naturdt'sLould have been productive of no 
advantage to me in my military life. I feel it, however, infinitely more annoying that I .should 
now finamyscif in danger of being stript of any credft to which it might entitle *ine, by the 
looseness of the manner in which Colonel Out wood words his statement. I need not s.ay that 
this danger is only more imminent from his statement appearing in a work which, as being 
published under the auspices of U^e Duke of Wellington as well as of the Horse Guards, has 
at least the appearance of coming in the g^j^e of an official authonty." — “ 1 agree most cordially 
with Colonel Gurwood, in the opinion hifiaas expressed in his note, that he is himself an 
instance where reward and merit have gone hand in hand. I feel compelled, however, for the 
leasons given to differ from him materially as to the precise ground on which he considers the 
honours and advantages that have followed his deserts to be not only the distinguished but 
the just and natural consequences of his achievements on that day. / allude to the claim 
advanced by Colonel Gnrwood to be considered the individual by whom the Governor of 
Ciudad liodrtgo was made prisoner of war. It coulcf^ scarcely lie expected that at such a 
moment 1 could be aware that the rword which 1 received was not the governor’s, being in fact 
that of one of his aide-de-camps. 1 repeat, howevcif^that before Lieutenant Gurwood and his 
party came up, the enemy had expressed their wish to surrcnd(iT, that a sword yas presented 
by them in token of submission and received by me as a pledge, on the honour of a &itish 
officer, that according to the laws of war, 1 held myself responsible for their safety as prisoners 
under the protection of the British arms. Not a shadow of resistance was afterwards made, 
q^id I appeal to every impartial mind in the least degree acquainted with the rules of modem 
ijwarfare, if under the.se circumstances I am not justified in asserting that before, and at the 
time Bieutenant Gurwood arrived, the whole of the enemy’s garrison within the walls of the 
citadel, governor included, were both de jure and de facto pnsoners to myself. In so far, 
therefore, as he beifcg the individual who made its owner captive, could give either of us a 
claim to receive that sword to which Colonel Gurwood ascribes such magic influence in the 
furtherihg of his after fortunes, I do maintain that at the time it became de facto his, it was 
de jurem\rve." ^ f 

Something^ill remains to set Colonel Gurw'ood i ight upon mji,ttcrs whicl^he has aiiparently 
touched upon witll^iut due consideration. In .i note appended to that part of the Duke of 
Wellington's “Despatches” which relate to the stoiming of„Ciudad Rodrigo he says that the 
late Captain Dobbs of the 52iid rt S.Y^ugal “ rec/?vered the howitzer taken bj^he 43rd regiment#! 
but retaken by the enemy. iucoircct. The| howitzer was taken by the 43rd 
and retained by the 43rd. The 52nd regiment never even knew of its capture until thi; action 
was over. Captain Dobbs was a brave officer and rf veiy'gencrous-minded man, he was more 
lik#|y to keep his own just claims to distinction in the back-ground than to appropriate the 
nici-ii of others to himself. I am thorcfoie quite Sat a loss to know upon* what authority 
Colonel Gurwood hes stated a fact inaccurate itself and unsuppoitcd by the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s despatch about the battle of Sabugal, which distinctly says the howitzer was taken by 
the 43rd regiment, as in Cruth it was, and it was kept by that regiment alsp. 

.‘.fcWhile upon the subject of Colonel Gurwood’s eoi^pilation I must obs<irve that inumy fifth 
volume, when treating of General Hill’s ent erprise against the French forts at Almaraz I make 
Lord^Welliia^ton Cbmplain to the ministers IHSPnis generals were so fearful of responsibility 
the slightest movements of^the enemy deprived them of their judgment. Trusting that the 
despatches then inprogr^s of publication would bear me out, I did not give my authority at 
larse in the Appendix ; .since then, the letter on which I relied has iirdeed been published by 
Colonel Gurwood in “ Despatches," but purged of ^he passage to which f allude, and , 
without any indication of its being so garbled. _ This omission might hereafter gave a handle * 
to acivtse me of b-ad ft.ith, wherefore 1 now give the letter in full, thi Italics marking tlie 
restored passage : — •* 



JusHficmhry Notes. 


• A 6o»d Welunotok /Ac LfVBRFOOt. 

Dk(AR CoRD^ Vutnit Guinald^. Afay A8®A. x&t»; ' 

uYou #ill be as well pleased as I am at General Hill's sttccesS, wbithr certahuy wot 4 d 
have Men still moi% satisfactory if he had taken the gartisdn of Mirabetej wMoh fiewoolo 
have done if Q|peral Chownc nad got on a little better^in the night of the xdthi wid if Sir 
WilKalh Erskinwhafl not very unnecessarily alarmed hirm by informing him that Soult's whofe 
army were in movement, and in Estremadura. Sir Rowland therefore, according to ^his 
, instructions, &me back ot% the aisi, whereas if he had Staid a day or two be would have 
brought his heavy howitzers to bear on the castle and he would either have stormed it u#der 
his fire or the garrifon^ould |iave Surrendered. Bui notviWisiaftdins all that has fasud / 
QMnoi pretiau uj^n th^f general officers to /eel a little eon/tdence in iff/eir situation. They 
^ake alartn at the least movement of the enemy and then tOrtad the alartn^ and inierfuM 
'ertergthing^ and t/te extraordinary circumstance is, that i^tkey are%ot in command thCy 
are as stout as any^rivaie soldiers in the army. Your lordship wll obMrve that 1 have 
niarked |ome passages in Hill’s report not to be published. My opinion is that the enemy 
must evacuate the tower of Mirabet^ and indeed it is useless to keep that post, unle^ they 
have another bridge, which I doubt. But if they see that we entenain a favourable opiniori 
of tfic strength of Mirabcte, they im^keep their garrison there, which might be inconvenient 
to us hereafter, if we should' wisn establish there our own bridge. I enclose a Mad^ 
Gazette. in*k^hich yoifwill sec a curio^ description of the state of King Joseph's authority 
and his a/iaiis in general, fioni the most authentic sources. 

Ever, my dear lord, etc., etc. 

• Wellington. 

Q 

Villa Murifl. 

The following statement of the operations of the fifth division at the combat of Muriel, 
a5th October, iSia, is inserted at the desire of Sir John Oswald. It proves that I have 
erroneously attributed to him the first and as it appeared to me unskilful disposition of the 
troops ; but with respect to the oiMr^^ortions of his statement, witlOut denying or admitting 
the accuracy of his recollections, 1 snail give the authority I chiefly followed, first printing 


his statement. ^ q • 

^ AFFAIR OF villa MURIFL. 

OiWhe morning 25th of October, 1812, Major-General Oswald joined and assumed the 
command of the fifth division, at Villa Muncl, on the Carion Major-General Pringle had 
already posted the troop.s, and the grc.ater portion of the division were admirably disposed of 
about the village as also in tlie dry wd of a canal running in its rear, in some places parallel 
to the Carion. Certain of the corps were formed in columns of attack supported by reservelt, 
ready to fall upon the enemy if in consequence of the mine failing he should venture to 
column along the narrow bridge. The river had at some^ points been reported fordable, but 
these were said to be at all times difficult and in the then Fise of water, asipthey proved, hardly 
practicable. As the enemy closed towards the bridge, he opened a heavy fire of artillery on 
the village. At that moment Lord Wellington entered it and passed the formed columns well 
sheltered both from fire and observation. His lordship approved of the (fiiRiner ihe post w£t& 
occupied and of ^e advants^e taken of the canal and village to mask tl^ troops. The 
French supported oy a heavy^nd superior fiie rushed gallantly on the badge, the mine not 
exploding and destroying the arch till the leading section had almost reached the spot, 
thortly after, the main body retii'^, leaving 9 mly a few liah^ troops. Immediately previous 
to this an orderly officer announcctl to Lord WelUngtorrthac Palencia and its bridges were 
gained hj the foe. He orderetT the main body of the divisfon immediately to ascend the 
heights in its rear, and along the plaftau te> move towards Palencia in order to meet an attack 
from that quarter. WTulst tne divfsion was in the act of ascending, a report was mad<L,by 
Major Hill of the 8th cac.adores that th^ ford had been won, passed by a body of cavaTiy, 
causing the cacadores to foil back on the broken ground. The enemy, it*appears, were from 
the first acquainted with these fords, for his push to them was nearly simultaneous with his 
assault on the bridge. The division moved on the heights towards l^aiencia, it had not how- 
ever preceded far, before an order canfo tiirecting it to retire and form on the right of ^e 
Spaniards, and when collected to remain on the heights till further orders. About this time 
the cavalry repassed the river, nor had either'Sfffifttry or artillery passed bjTthe ferd to aid in 
the attack, hut in consequence of the troops being withdrawn frfm riie village and canal a 
partwl repair was given to the bridge, and small bodies of infantry \ferc passed over skirmish- , 
mg with the Spaniards wAose post on the heights was directly in front of Villa Muriel. No 
serious attack from that quarter wa« to be apprehended until an advqpce fsom Palencia. It 
was on that point thereSpre that attention was fixed. Day was closing when Lord Wellington 
came upon tne heighti and said all was quiet at Palencia, and that the enemy most now be 
driven from the ri^t bank. General Oswald inquiifd if after cleA-ing the village the division 
was to remain thire for the^night. His lojdship replied, the ^lage was to be occupied in 
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force and^held hy the dmsion till it was withdrawn, which would tprobabiy be very early in 
the iDoming. He directed the fiJ%t brigade under Brigamer-Geftera) Biunefr to attack the 
enemy's ddhk, the second under Prr gle to advance in support, extending to 4/e left so 
succour the Spaniels, who were unsuccessfully contending with the enemy in tbei» iront. 

The casualties in the division were not numerous, esjiecially when the fire it was exposeo to is 
considered. The enemy sustained a comparative heavy loss. I'he troofis wtre, ny a rapid 
advance of the first brigade cut off k'O'm the bridge and forcfid into 'the river*', wterc many were 
drowned. The allies fell back in the morning unmolested. 

John OswAjuto, etc.^ etc. 5,- 

Memoir on the combat 0/ Muriel by Captain Hopkins, ^th regiment. 

As wc opproachetf^illa Muriel the face of the country upon our leff^flank as we were then- 
retrograding appeared open, in our front ran the river Canon, and immediately on the Oppot^ 
site side of the river ailU parallel^o it there was a broad, deep, dfy canal. On our passing the • 
bridge at Villa Muriel we had that village on our left, from the margin of ^e canal the ground 
sloped gradually up into heights, the summit forming a fine plateau. Villa Muriel ij^as occu- 
pied by the brigadier Pringle with a small detachment tf infantry, but at the time we con- 
sidered that it required a larger force, as its maintenance appeared of thef;itmost importance 
to the army, we were aware that the enemy had passed /Iw Carion with cavalry and also that 
Hill's ca^dores hatr given way at another part of the !i\^r. Our engineers had partly de- 
stroyed tne bndge of Villa Muriel, the enemy attache^ the village, at die time brigadier 
and his staff were there,*' passing the iiiiiis of the bridge by means of ladders, etc. The enemy 
in driving the detachment from the vill.ige made some prisoners. We retired to the plateau of 
the heights, undeiva fire of musketry and aitillery, where we halted in close column; the 
enemy strengthened the village 

Ivord Wellington arrived with his stai^n the plateau, and immediately reconnoitred the 
enemy, whose reinforce nents had arii\cd and were forming strong columns on the other side 
of the river. Lord Wellington immediately ordered some artillery to be opened on the cneinv^ 

I happened to be close to the head-quarter staff, and heard Lord Wellington say to an aide- 
de-camp, Tell Oswald I want him ** On Sir John Oswald arriving he said, Oswald^ you 
will get the division under arms and drive the enemy from the village and retain possession of 
it." He replied, “ My lf;rd. if the village should be t£ii’;e3 I do not consider it as teriable." 
Wellington then said, *'It is niy orders, general ’’ Oswald replied, “ My lord, as it is your 
oiders, they shall be obeyed.”* WiiHington thenpaw) ^S^rders to him “ that he should take the 
second brigade of the division and attack in line, that the first brigade should in column 
first descend the heights on the right of the second, enter the canal and assist in cle^!;^ing it • 
of the enemy,” and saying, “ I will tell you what 1 will do, Oswald. I will give you the 
Spaniards and Alava into the bargain, headed by a company of the 9th regiment upon your 
left.'' The attack was made accordingly, the second battalion of the 4th regiment being 
in reserve in column on the slope of the hill exposed to a severe cannonade, which for a 
"’-Jhort <,ime caused them some confusion. The enemy were driven from the canal and village, 
and the prisoners which they made 111 the morning were letaken. The enemy lost .some men 
in this affair, but G^eral Alava wasi wounded, the officer commanding the company of Bruns* 
wickers killed, and several of the division killed and wounded. During the attack l.fOrd 
Wellington sent the Prince of Orange under a heavy fire for the purpose of preventing the 
troops exposing tl.erselves at the canal, two companies defended the bridge with a detach- 
ment just arr^^ed from England. The possession of the village proved of^tne utmost import- 
ance, as the retrogBrtde movement we made that night could hornave been effected with smety 
had the enemy been on our side of the river, as it was we were enabled to pass along the 
river with all arms in the most perfect secuiity,*' ^ « » 

; ^ r 

*A false stopping here misled me about the bridge. J made the allies pass by Udtlers in- 
•lead of the French. ^ v 






• A LETTER* 

TO GENERAL LORD VISCOUNT BERESFORD, j 

BEING AN ANSV»ER 10 HIS LORDSHIFS ASSUMED REFUTATION OF 
# COL. NAPIER'S justification OF HIS THIRD VOLUME. 


My I^ORDr ^ 

Yon’have atti^ast appeared in oriat without any dihgiiise. Had you done bO at first it 
might have spared us both some tr^O^e. I should have paid more defcrcnfe to your argument 
anti would willingly have correctcdrany error fairly pointed out. Now having virtually acknow- 
ledged yoitfsclf the Author of the ti^ publications entitled ^'Strictures*' and ** Further 
Strictures," iiXx:., I will not suffer you to nave the advantage of using two kinds of weapons, 
without making you also feel their inconvenience* I will treat your present publication as a 
I mere continuation of your former two, and then, my lord, how will yoia^stand in this con- 
troversy f 

Starting anonymously, you wrote with all the scej>?ility that bad taste and mortified vanity 
could suggest to damage an opponent, because in the mir ejfercise of^^his judgment he had 
ventured to deny your claim to the title of a great commander : and you ebuj^ed this With 
such fulsome adulation of yourself that even in a dependent’s mouth it would have been sicken- 
ing. Now, when you have suffered defeat, v.hen all the errors, misquotations, and misrepre- 
Mntadotis of your anonymous publications have been detected and exposed, you come forward 
in your own name as if a new and 4im^<;xceptionable party had appeared, and you expect to be 
allowed all the advantage of fresh statements and arguments and frcsh assertions, without the 
least reference to your former damaged ^ydence. You expect that I .should have that defer- I 
ciice for you, which your age, your rank, your services, and your authority under other cir- 
cumstances might have fairly claimed at my hands ; that 1 should acknowledge hy my silence 
how nft^ch I was in error, or that t should defend myself by another tedious disseaion and ex- 
position of your production. My lord, you will be disappointed. I have neither time nor 
inclination to enter for the third time upon such a task ; and yet I will not suffer you to claim 
a victory which you have not gained. 1 deny the strength of your arguments, I will exposb' 
some prominent inconsistencies, and as an answer to those which 1 do not notice I Will^refer*’ 
to yomr former publications to show, that m this controversy, I am now entitled to disreg^d 
anythihg you may choose to advance, and that 1 am in justice exonerated ^rom the necessity 
of producing any more proofs. 

You have published above 6oo pages, at three different periods, and you have taken above 
a year to digest and arrange the arguments and evidence contained in ycwrjirc.sent work ; « 
few lines will sufhee for the an.swer. The object of your literary labour^is t<, convince the 


the Peninsula; ami methinks, if 3 our exploits vouch na; fonahemsclves, your writings will 
scarcely do it for them. At all scents, a plain, simple stateme:it at first, having your name 
affixed, 'Would have been more effectual with the public, and would certainly have been more 
dignified than the anonymous publications with which you endeavoured to feel your way. 
Why should not all the main points contayicd in the laboured pleadings of your "Furt^ir 
Siricturts," tuid the still more laboured plfeadiogs of your present work, have been condensed 
and published at once with your name ? if, indeed, it was necessary to publish at all 1 Was it 


and evidences now adduced should have been ^hfiught of before ? It is a strange thing that in 
the first defence of your genergUhip, for one short campaign, you should have negfected proofs 
and aiguments sufficient to form a second defence of aoo pages. ' 

You tdl us that you disdained to notice my ** /iej^y to various Opponents" because you 
knew the good ^se of the public would never be misled by a production containing such 
numerous contra^ettons and palpabb inconsistencies, and that your fri .nds’ Jdvico cenfirmed 
you ki this view of lh^»j.attcr. There were nevertheless some things in that work which re- 
qutred an answer, evdn though the greatest part of it had been weak ;*and it is a pity-^our 
ftiei^ did not tell you that an affected contempt lor an adversdfy who has hit hard only 
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makes the bystanders laugh. Haung condescended to 'an ^onymous attack it would have 
been wiser refute the proofs ouered of your own inaccuracy than to shrink with mock 
grandeur from a contest which you hatl yout^f provoked. My friends, my lordj^ave m: the 
same advice with respect to yojjr anonymous publications, and with more reason, because they 
were anonymous ; but I had the proofs of your weakness in my hands, I preferred writing an 
answer, and if you had been provided in the same manner you would like Ae h|ve neglected 
your friends’ advice. e ^ ‘ r 

My lord, I shall now proceed with my task in the manner I have before alluded to. You 
h.ave indeed left me no room for that refined courtesy with which 1 could have wished to 
softdPi the asperities of this controversy, but 1 must lequest of you (o be assured, and 1 say it 
in all sincerity, that I^ttribute th^ errors to which I must revert;^ not to any wilful perversion 
or wilful suppression o^' facts, but entiiely to a natural weakness at memfJry, and the iiritation 
of a mind confused by the working of wounded vanity. I acknowledge that it is a bard trial 
to have long-settled habits ofselfAtisfaction suddenly disturbed,-#*- 

“ Cursed be my harp and broke be every chord, g> • * 

If I forget thy worth, victorious ^ere^/ord.'' , 

It w.is thus the flattering muse of poetry lulled you with her sweet strains iijUo a happy dream 
of glory, and none am wonder at your irritation when the muse of history awakened you with 
the solemn clangour of her trumpet to the painful ic.alit/1 tfat you were only an ordinary per- 
son. My lore, It would ha\c been wiser to liave preserved your equammity, there would 
have been somo greatness in that. ^ 

In your first °‘Stnttures "you began by asserting that I knew nothing whatever of you or 
your services ; and^that I was actuated entirely by vulgar political rancour when 1 denied 
your talents as a general. To th^s I replied that I was not ignoiant of your exploits. That 
I knew something of your proceedings a^uenos Ayres, at Madena, and nt Coruna; and in 
proof thereof I ouered to enter into the d^<ils of the first, if you desired it. To this I have 
received no answer. 

You affirmed that your perfect knowledge of the Portuguese language was one of your 
principal claims to be commander of the Portuguese army. In reply I quoted from youf own 
letter to Lord Wellington, your confession, that such was your ignorance of that language at 
the time, you could not eTren read the communication from the regency relative to your own 
appointment. '' ** 

You asserted that no oflicer, sate Sir John Mur^y, objected .at the first raament to your 
sudden elevation of rank. In answer I published Sir John .Sherbroke’s letter to Sir J. Cradock 
complaining of it. 

You sdM the stores (which the Cabildo of Ciudad Rodrigo refused to let you e in 
j8oq) had not been formed by Lord Wellington. In reply I published Lord Wellingtot ‘s 
declaration Jliat they had been formed by him. 

t You denied that you had ever written a letter to the junta of Badajos, and this not doubt- 
hTuIIv ^r hastily, but positively, and accompanied with much scorn and ridicule of my assertion 
to that effect. You harped upon the new and surprising iiiform.ition I had obtained relative 
to your actions, and were, in troth, ^ery facetious upon the subject. In answer I published 
your own letter to tnat junta I So much for your first “ Stiictures." 

In your second publication (page 42) you asserted that Colonel Colbome was not near the 
scene of action atj^Campo Mayor ; and now in your third publication (page 48) you show very 
clearly that he^ook^n active part in those operations. 

You callecktnc distance from Campo Mayor to Mciida two iiuircJus^ an 4 ,now you say it is 
four marches. ^ 

Again, in your first ** Strictures" you dccy.red tliat tli/e extent of the intrigues against 
you m Portugal were exaggera»'d b/’ me ; and you were v^ry indignant t^at I should Livcf- 
supposed you either needed, jir had the support and proter Mon of the Duke of Wellington 
while in command of the Portuguese army. In my third and fourth volumes, published since, 

1 have shown what the extent of those intrigues wa& : ait<^ I havQ still somethi^ in reserve to 
acMt when time sliall be fitting. Meanwhile 1 will stay your lordship’s appetite by two extracts 
bearing upon this subject, and upon the support which you derived from the Duke of 
Wellington. • 

1, Mr. Stuart, writing to Lord Wellesley, in 18x0, after noticing the violence of the Souxa 
faction relative to the fSll of Almeida, says.—** I could have borne all this with patience if 
nC accompanied by a direct proposal that the fiee 4 afful transports should^uit the 'Tabgus, and 


general mia military secretary ; loiiowea oy Tenectipns on the persons composing the family 
of that officer, and bvTiintl to the same purport respecting the Portuguese who areattaclxed 
to Lord Wellington.’'^ * 

a. Eittiract a letter written at Molmenta de Beira by Marshal Beresford, apd dated 
6th September, i<Sro.—t‘ However, as I mentioned, I haveano great desire to hold my situation . 
beyond the period lyord Wellington retains bis situation, or after activeioperatioiw have ceased ' 
in thts country, even Should things turn out favourably, of which I reallf at this imitant have 
b(ptter hopes than I ever hab though 1 have been ususuly sanguine. But in regard to myself, 



though I do not pretend to say the situation I hold is not at all times deshrable^to Soid« yet 1 
am fvily persuMed that if*tranquiliity is ever restored to this country under its le8al»<|^yc|tt* 
m«nt^ that 1 wutd be too much vexed and thwarted intrigues of ail sorts to reConmle 
cither my tender or my conscience to what would then be my situation.'** 

For the further exposition of the o^er numerous errors aod failures of your two first 
publications^ reader to my *' Reply** and ** but the points 

above noticed () wqs nece^ry t<y fix attention upon, because they give me the right to call 
upon the public to disregard your present work. And this right I cannot relinquish. 1 
happened fortunately to have the means of repelling your reckless assaults^ in the instances 
above mentibncd, byt I caftnot always be provided with your own letters to disprove yourCiwn 
assertions. The ccmi^t is not equal, my lord, 1 cannot cqptend with^uch odds, and must 
therefore, although rmictantly, use the advantages which by the detei^tion of such errors 1 
l^ave already obtained. ^ ' 

These then are strong proefs of an unsound memory upon^sential points, and they deprive 
you* present work of all weight as an authority m this controversy. Yet the strangest part 
of your new book^see page 135) is, that 3'ou avow an admiration for what you call the 
gerterouf principle which leads Fr<Oich authors to misstate facts for the honour of iketr 
country; and not mily you do this but sneer at me very openfy for not doing the same ! you 
sneer at me, tny lord, for not facts to pander to the moibid vanity of my countrymen, 

and at the same time, with a prepc^Aous inconsistency, you condemn me for being an iiiaocu* 
rate historian 1 My k:>id, I have inde^ yet to learn that the honour of my coun^ either re* 
quires to b* or can be supported by denoerate historical falsehoods. Your lordship s personal 
experience in the field may perhaps have led you to a difiTferent conclusion, but I will not be your 
historian : and coupling this, your expressed sentiment, with your furgetlidness on the points 
which I have before noticed, I am undoubtedly entitled to Jyugh at your mode of attacking 
others. What, my lord ? like Banquo's ghost you^,^, “ with twenty mortal murthers on your 
crown to push us from our stools " You have mdecd a most awfiiP and ghost-like way bf 
arguing : all your oracular sentences are to be impheiUy believed, and all. my witnesses to 
facts sound and substantial, aie to be discarded for your au-y nothings. ^ * 

Captain Squire ! heed him not, he was a dissatisfied, talking, self-sufficient, ignorant 
officer. 

The officer of diagoons who diMged at Caicpo Mayor! He iir' nameless, his narrative 
teems with misrepresentations, he camiot tell whether he charged 01 not. 

Colonel U#it ! spunge him out, he wm only a siibalterif. ^ ^ | 

Captain Giegory ! believe him not, his statement cannot be correct, he is too minute, and 
has no diffidence. * 

Si*Ju!ius Hartman, Colonel Wildman, Colonel Leighton! Oh! very honourable men, 
but they know nothing of the fact tliey speak of, all thc-ir evidence put together is worth 
nothing! But. my lord, it is very exactly corrobdiated by additional evidence contained in- 
Mr. Long’s publication. Aye ! aye ! all are wrong; their eyes, their ears, their recoHecttonii^^ 
all deceived them. They weie not competent to judge. But they speak to single fact:?! 
matter ' 

Well, then, my lord, 1 push to you your own de-patch! Away with ^1 It is worthless, 
bad evidence, not to be tiustcd ! Nothing more likely, my lord, but what then, and who is 
to be trusted? Nobody who contiadicts me : everybody who coincides with me, nay, the 
same person is to be believed or disbelieved exactly as he supports or opQofifes my assertion ; 
even those French authors whobc geneious principles lead tnera to write faldEjhoods for the 
honour 0/ their country* Suyh, my lord, after .1 yeai's labour of cogita/*ion,’fis nearly the 
extent of youi “ Refutation." 

In your first publication you said that 1 '^ould have excluded all hearsay evidence, and 
•lave confined mysolf to what could- be proved in a court djnsHce ; and now when 1 bring ^ou 
testimony which no court of jusjice could refuse, with a lawyer’s coolness you tell the jury 
that of it is worthy of credit ; tb^t my witnesses, being generally of a low rank In the 
•army, are not to be rcgaidedy»that tljey were not competent to judge. My lord, this is a Hl^e 
too much : there would be some show of f^ason if these subaltern's opinious had been given 
upon the general dispositions of the campaign, but they are all witnesses to facts which came 
under their personal observation. Wh.at ! hath not a eubaltcin eyes? Hath he not ears? 
Hath he not understanding? You were once a subaltern yourself, an^ you cannot blind the 
world by such arroeant pride of statitm, such overweening contempt for men’s cnpac^ 
because iftey happetrto be of lower rankman yourself. Long habits of impei ious coiiimana 
may have so vitiated your mind that you cann<at«d>'‘PORsess yourself of such ^jurious feelings, 
yet, believe me it would be much more dignified to avoid this indecent (display of them. 

I shall now, my lord, proceed to remark upon such parts of yoor new publication as I 
think necessary for the farther support of my history, that is, where new proofs, or apparent 
pro^s, are brought forwofM. For 1 am, as I have already shown, exoneratei^ by your former 
maccuiacies from noticing aay part lyf your ** Refulatiotf* save where ifbw evidence is brought 
forwaj*d{ and that only© in deference to those gentlemen, who, beingg unmixed with ,your 
former works, have a Cgbt either to my acquiescence in the weigl^ of their testimony, or my 
reasons for declining to accept it. 1 nave, however, on my handui a much moro important 
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lalfour than oontendinff with your^ord&hip» and I shall ehnnsfom ^6ave thc'c^reatest part of 
yoiy book to those who choose to ta^e the trouble to comrare your pretended *^IReiutftt^ 
with my original ** Justification '* in Combination with Inis letter, being shtisfiPU that in so 
doing I shall suffer rOthing by their award. , » 

TM. With respect to the death of the Licutenant-Qlovernor of Almeida, you still harp upon 
iny phrase that it was the only evidence. The expression i; comnjon amongsi {persons when 
speaking of trials ; it is said the pridbner was coiidemned by such or such allpefton*S evidence, 
never meaning that there was no Other testimony, but that in default of that particular evidence 
ho would not have been condemned. Now you say that there was ^her evidence, yet you do 
not f^enture to affirm that Cox's letter was not ike testimony upon which the fientenant- j 
governor was condcmfied, while the extract Aom Lord Stuflrt’s ^ticr, |jiiOicd by me. says it 
w.\s ^ And, my lord,c his lordsliip's letter to you, in answer to your inquiry, neither con- * 
tradicts nor is intended to contradict my statement ; nor yet does it in any manner deny the I, 
authenticity of my csaracts, wmeh indeed were copied verbatim from his letter to Lord | 
Castlereagh. , / . * ’ 

Lord Stuart says that extract is the only thing be.'iiing on the question Lukich he ctfn find. 
Were there nothing more it would be quite sufficient, fat his papers are very voluminous, 
more than 50 large volumes, .and he would naturally only have looked for h|f. letlf i of the asth 
of July, j8i 2, to whi<^ you drew his attention. Howeven 11* my notes and extracts taken from 
his documents, I finu, under the date of August, 1812, the r 611 owing passage 

''The Lieutenant-Governor of Almeida was cxecnipd by Leresford’^rdcr, hc^Beresford, 
having full poAvers, and the government none, to interfere. Great interest Avas made to save 
him, but in vain. The sentence and trial wcie published before being c.arried into execution, 
and were much aitiaized. Both the evidence and the choice of officers were blamed ; and more- 
over the time chosen was one ot tn< nphj just after the battle of Salamanca, and the place Lisbon.” 

This passage I have not marked m book of notes as being Lord Stuart’s words : it 
must therefore lie onlyftikcn as an abstract^ the contents of one of his papers; but comparing 
It with the former passage, and with the facts that your lordship’s words are still very vague 
and uncertain as to the main point in question, namely, the evidence on which this man was 
really condemned, 1 see no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the statement in my 
first edition, nor the ptifect accuracy of it as amended in the second edition of my third 
volume, published many 'months ago. You will find tj'at I have there expui^ed the word 
only" and made the sentence exactly to accord with the extract from Lord Stuart's letter. 
You will also observe, my lord, that I never did di^ more than mention the dfeiple fact, for 
which I had such good authority , and that so far from imputing blame to you for the execu- , 
tion of the sentence I expressly stated that the man richly deserved death. 

Passing now to the subject of the 8th Portuguese regiment, I will first observe, thaf*when 
I said the 8th Portuguese regiment was broken to pieces I imputed no blame to it. No 
regiment in the w'orld could have stemmed the first fury of that French column which attacked 
mountain where the 8th was posted. If the 8th was not broken by it, as Sir James 
i>oug’as's letter would seem to imply, what was it doing while the enemy, by their flank 
movement, gained the crest of the position in such numbers as to make it a most daring exploit 
of the gth British regiment to attack them there. It is a strange thing that a heavy column 
of French, who were resolute to gain the crest of such a position, should have made flank 
movement" to avoid one wing of a regiment of Portuguese conscripts. 1 should rather 
imagine, with alhd^crcnce, that it was the conscripts who made the flank movement, that 
some optical deception had taken place, like that which induces children yrhile travelling in a 
carriage to ththk o’ e trees and rocks are moving instead of th« nseives. However, wim this 
I have nothing to do ; I have given my authonty, namely, the statement of Major Waller, a 
staff officer present, and the statement of Colon:l Taylor (fa.' he is my nameless ey^- witness), 
of the 9th, the very regiment tC' whLh Sir James Douglas appeals for supi^rt of his account. ' 
These are my authorities, and if their recollections are irreCbncilable Avitn that of Sir James 
Doimlas it only show-s how vain it is to expect i^ifec4 accuracy of detail. I kne^ not of 
Siyjmmes Douglas's negative testimony, but I had two positive ‘testimonies to my statement, 
and as I have still two to one, I am within the rul(;s of the courts of justice to which your 
lordship would ref^r all matter of history ; moreover, some grains of alloAvance must be made 
for the natural partiality of every officer for his own regiment. The following extract from 
Sir James Leith s repor^ on the occasion is also good circumstantial evidence m idvour of my 
sWe of the question. , jr 

' The face of affairs in this quarter now Avore a different aspect, for the enemy, had 
been Uie assailai..i, having dispersed or dswn everythin^ tfiere opposed to kim^ vroM in 
passession of the rock/em,'nence of the sierra at this part of Major-General Picton's petition 
w'tkowt a shot being fl-^ea at him* Not a moment was to be lost. Major-General X.^th 
resolved instMtly to attack the enemy with the bayonet. He theref^ ordered the 9th British 
regimi^t, which ,]iad been hitherto moving rapidly by its left in columns in order to gain the 
most advantageous grbund for checking the enemy, to fofm the Mbe. which they did swth tlm 
greatest promptitude,,, accuracy, and coolness, under the fire of thO /saemy, whq Had just 
appeared formed on that nvt of the ro^ky eminence which overlooks «he back bl the riw* 
and who had then for the first tine also perceived the British brigade under Major- 
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OewfAl M uit09cM that the 3^8th, tocond batull<^» should have moif^d ^|a tl^ trOar 


theVidge on the right of the rocker height, the royals to have been p^ted (as th^ Were) i 
reserve ; huiji^c Aiemy having driven everything ht/ore them in, that quarter, aimrded hii 
the advanta^M gaining the toi^of the rocky ridge, wlK^i is accessible in fronts before ft wf 


possible for the British brigade to have reached that position, although not a momeht had be^n 
lost in inarehing to support the point attacked, and for that purpose it had made a rapid 
movement of more than tVo miles without halting and frequently in double>quick tuUe/'rj 

Here we have flowing o£ flank movements to avoid a wing of Portuguese conscripts, but 
. the phtin and distinct assertion twice over, that evetyikini in /roni <tPas disj^ersed or driven 
1 away*^nd that not even a shot was fired at the enemy. Where then dras the 8th Portuguese ? 

■ Did the French column tuni aside merely at the menacing^looks of ‘^hesc conscripts ? If so, 
wftat a pity the l^ter had not been placed to keep the crest of the position. There la also 
anothtf diiticulty.^^ Sir James Douglas says he was with the royals in the attack, and Sir James 
Leith MVS that the roy^s were hel^ in reserve while the 9th drove away the enemy ; besides 
which, the 8th- ^rtuguese might have been broke by the enemy when the latter were mounting 
the hill and yet nave rallied and i«ned in the pursuit when the 9th had broken the French. 
Moreover, my lord, as you affiri? 'kiat both yourself and the Duke of .Wellington saw all the 
operatioi^ of the 8th Portuguese op this oc^sion, I will extend my former extract from 
Coionel Taylor’s letter, wherein you ^Will perceive something which may perhaps lead you to 
doubt the accuracy of your recollection on that head. 

No doubt General Leith’s letter to the duke was intended to describe the aspect of afiTairs 
in so critical a situation, and wheic the duke liimsclf could not possibly have made his obser* 
vations ; and also Leith wished to have due cred^<)iven to his brigade, which was not done in 
the despatches. On the contr.iry, their exertioris’were made light Kfs and the 8th Portuguese 
regiment was extolled, which I know gave way to a man, save their commanding officer and 
to or X 2 men at the outside ; but he and they were amongst the very foremost ranks of the 
Qth British.” — ** General Leith’s corresponuince would be an interesting document to Colonel 
Napier, as throwing considerable light upon the operations at Bi'saro, between Picton and 
Hill’s corps, a very considerable extent of position which cotild not if possibility be overlooked 
from any other part 0/ the field'* 

Charge ofine i<ith Porltj^tese.—Yc'tv lordship h^ htSre gained an advantage ; I cannot 
indeed understand some of General M’Bean's expressions, but it is impossible for me to doubt 
his^sitive statement ; I bcfieve therefore tln-it he was in front of the convent wall, and that 
he OTarged some body of the enemy. It is however necessary to restore the Question at issue 
between your lordship and myself to its true bearing. You accused me of a oesire to damage 
the reputation of the Portuguese army, and you asked why I did not speal^of a particular 
charge made by the 19th Portuguese regiment at iJusaco This cliarge you described as 
against one of iVey's attacking columns^ whicli had, you said, gained the ascent 0/ the ^sil^i , 
and then fiorming advanced on the plain above bclore it was charged by the 10th regiment. 
As this description was certainly wrong 1 treated the whole as a magniloquent allusion to an 
advance which 1 had observed to have been made l>y a Portuguese regiment posted on the 
mountain to the right. (General M’Bean is mistaken when he quotes me as saying that his 
line was never nearer to the enemy’s lines than 100 yards. 1 spoke of aHortuguese regiment 
which might possibly be the i^th'i. I never denied that any charge haa^Deei^made, but that a 
charge such as described by you had taken place, and in fact General Ml^ea&is letter while it 
confirms the truth of your general description, by implication denies the accuracy of the 

I particulars. Certainly Ne/s columns never^assed the front of the light division nor advanced 
on tlw plain behtbd it. ® 

The difficulty I have to recl.hcile General M’Bean’s statement with my own recollections 
and with the ground and position th^ light division, may perhaps arise from the general’s 
meaning to use certain tenfis in a dess precise sense than 1 take them. ^ Thus be says he was 
j^ted m front of the convent-wall, and -also on the right of the light division ; but the iight 
division was half a mile in front of the convent-wall, and hence 1 suppose he does not mean as 
his words might imply, immediately under the wall. He speaks also of the light division as 
l^ing to his left, but unless he speaks of the line of battle with reference to the sinuosities of 


5ayfi that he cbMxgtd and drove the French from their pesiizon do^n to the bottom of the 
ravine ; but the enem/s position, properly so called, was on the^opposite side of tlie great^ 
raving and all his ar/illery and cavaury, all the 8th corps and the reserves of the 6th corps, 
Wem in of battle th^, xo regiments, much less one, dared not to have crossed the rSvme 

whi^ was of such dep^ mat it Was difficult to distinguiw troops at the bottom. X conclude, 
theiefbre, GeneY&i ^^ 3 ean means by the word position some aooidentai gronod on which 
the enemy had fornied. Taking this to be so, % will now endeavour to xeooncOe OeneiaJ 
M’Bean’s Wtement with my own recollection ; because certainly I do still hold my desor^lUoa 
of the action at tlv 4 part t^'be accurate as tto al! the main points. i " 
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Th« edi^ of the table>1and or ton^e on which the light diriiion htood was and 

forhied a salient angle, behind the sipex of which the 43rd and sand were draiJh up in a Hne, 
the right of the one %nd the left of the other resting on the veiy edges ; the artillery waa^t the 
apex, looking down the descent, and far below the qa^dores and the pstl^ere spread on the 
mountain side as skirmishers. Ne]^ employed only two columns of atta^. a ^he one came 
straight against the light division ; fine head of it striking ^e rignt Oon^pilny wf the sand and 
the left company of the 43rd was broken as against a wall ; and at the same time the wings of 
those regiments reinforced by the skirmishers of the 95th, who ha^ retired op tlfe right of the 
43r(^ advanced and lapped over the broken column on both sides. No other trOops fought 
with them at that po^t. In this 4 cannot be mistaken, beCause^y company Was In the right 
wing of the 43rd, we followed the enemy down to the first village, which was several hundred 
yards below the edge, and we returned leisurely; the ground was open to the view on thy 
right and on the left,* we saw other column, and heard of i?bne save that which we were • 
pursuing. ^ *■ 

When we returned from this pursuit the light division had been retormed on fhc little 
plain above, and some time after several German battalfons, coming from under the convent 
wall, passed through our ranks and commenced skirmishing with Ney’s royerve in the woods 
below. ^ ^ t 

General M’Bcan says he saw no German infantry, ana nence it is clear that it was not at this 
point his charge had place. But it is also certain Nejphad only two col^'lmns of attack. Now 
his second, under the command of General Marchand, moved up the hollow curve of the great 
mountain to the right of the light division, and having reached a pine-wood, which however 
was far below the height on which the light division stood, he sent skirmishers out against 
Pack’s brigade which was in his font. A part of Ross’s troops of artillery, under the direction 
of Lieutenant, now Colonel M’Donald, H^ed very sharply upon this column in the pine- 
wood.^ I was standing*ln company with Captain Loyd of my own regiment, close to the guns 
watching their effect, and it was then I saw the advance of the Portuguese regiment to which 
I have suluded ; but General M’Bean again assures me that the 19th regiment was not there. 
Two suppositions therefore present themselves. The enemy’s skirmishers from this column 
were very numerous. S^e of them might have passed the left flank of Pack’s skirmishers, and 
gathering in a body have reached the edge of the hill or which the light division were posted, 
and then rising behind it have been attacked by Gen«.r.al M’Bean ; or, what is more likely, the 
skirmishers^ or a small flanking 'detachment froi* the column which attacked the light 
division, might have passed under the edge of the descent op the right of the light division, 
and gathering in a like manner have nsen under General M’Bean’s line. _ 

Either of these suppositions, and especially the last, would render the matter clfcar to me 
in all points save that of attacking the enemy’s position, which as I have before observed, 
may be only, a loose expression of the general’s to denote the ground which the French 
^OTposed to him had attained on our position. This second supposition seems also to be con- 

by a fact mentioned by General M’Bean, namely, that the enemy’s guns opened on 
him immediately after his charge. The French guns did open also on that part of the light 
division which folIo#ved the eiiem/down the hill to the first village, thus the time that the 
xqth charced seems marked, and as I was one of those who went to the village, it also 
accounts for my not seeing that chargq. However, considering all things, I must admit that 
I vas so far in er#o»that I really did not, nor do I now possess any clear recollection of this 
exploit of the ^th regiment ; and in proof of the difficulty of attaining strict accuracy on such 
occasions, I can htfe adduce the observation of General M’Beaffvix., that iffc saw no Germans 
save the artillery ; yet there was a whole brigade of that nation near the convent wall, and 
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form them than to the by-standers, and I would therefore asx how many men the iqtk lost in 
the charge, how many prisoners it took, and how manyO'rench were opposed to it? for I still 
mmntain that neither by the rgth Portuguese, nor by an|#' other regiment, save those of the 
light division, was any charge made which called fa* particular notice on my part as a general 
historian. I am not bound to relate all the minor occurrences of a great battle * “ those thifigs 
belong to the history of regiments,” is the just observation of Napoleon. Yet (>neral M'Bean 
may be assured that no desire to underrate cither his services or the gallantry of the 
Pqrt^ei^ soldiers ever actuated me, and to prove ili if my third volum<»sbould evt^jconie to 
a third edition, I will^ take his letter as my ground for noticing this charge, although I will 
not promise to maK:e it appear so prominent ft your lordship would have mb to do. 

Vdur fordphip closes tlf;s subject by the following observation: ‘*As Colonel Napier 
, represent! himself as ha\<Jng been an eye-witness of a gallant movement made by a certain 
I PortUMse re^jiment,— which regiment he d<?es not profess to knoi7,— but wWoh movement 
1 took mace A mifeolistaqj from the position given to the ^gth regiment, it is evident he Could 
not also have been an eye-witneSs of what was passing a mile toihe feft. Nor can he there*' 
fbre itegative what tstsaid to have eccurrerd there. It is extraordm^ tl^t thO' historian 
l^uld not have perceived tfee predicamcift in which he has placed himself.** Now your lord- 
^ lllnp does not say that the twp events occurred at the same wherefoie your conclusion is 
tfhat the renowned Partridge calls a eeqitiUtr;’* and aS OcnerW M*B^an exprei,sly 


his th^Ujrhc ^vision, it w«s iiot«^iftftty 

tteti^sm thflrrsh<MU »<ldh to the U/i iil jorcier to see ti% said c^u^e. Hence the 
m which I adi ptaoecL is that of being obliged to remark your ki^hio’s inabUily to reason 
upon yoar^wn materials. 

^ Votir next snbifct Is Captain Squir<$ hut I will pass over that matter as having been I 
think suffidedl^ c^ussetkpeforoi and I am well assured j^at the memory of that veTygaUant 
and able officer win never suffer from your lordship’s anm epithets. Campo Mayor l^aws. 
In your F^riher StrictHrei"^ you said that Colonel Colbome was not nemr the scene of 


|be marching in supTOit of it. You refuse any credit to the statements of Captain Gregory 
and Colonel Light ; and yoic endeavour to discredit and igimple upen the evidence the 


ana uoionet i^^iglit ; ana yoic endeavour to discredit and mample upon the evidence or the 
offiter of the xjth dragoons who was an actor in the charge of that regiment, but with respect 
to him a few remans are necessary. 

ist. Che accuracy of that gentleman's narrative concerns my Justification very little, except 
in one part, t published it whole ^ he gave it to me, because 1 thought it threw light upon 
the subject* I tlftnk so still, and Asee nothing in your lordship's observation to make me 
doubt Its general correctness. Bfmt was only the part which I printed in italics that oon- 
ccriied me. I had described a remarkable combat of cavalry, wherein the hostile squadrons 
had iwict passed thryugh ta4,h t?/> 4 /r,‘flnd then the British put the French to flight. Your 
lordship ridiculed this as a nursery tale, you called my description of it a ** country 
and you still call it my **sccntc effect." Did the hostile masses meet^twice,* and did the 
BritUb then put their opponents to flight? These were thegeal questions. The unusual fact 
of two cavalry bodies charging through each othc^pas the point in dispute ; it is scenic, but 
is It true? Now my first anthoiity, whom I have df^gnated as an “ eytr-wttnetSt*‘ was Colonel 
Colborne; my second authority Colonel Doghtfrty of the 13th dragoons, an actor; and when 
your lordship so coolly says the latter’s statement does not afford “ the slightest support to my 
scenic description/' I must take the liberty o ' laughing at you. Why. my lord, you really 
seem disposed to treat common sense as if it were a subaltern. Colonel Dogherty bears me 
out even to the letter ; for as the se^nd charge took place with tlft same violence that the 
third did, if the hostile bodies hacT not pissed through to their original position, the French . 
must have fled towards the allied ai my ,^ut they fled to\#ards Badajos. The English must 
therefore have passed through and tuined, and it w'as tlien, that in the personal conflict with 
thes.abre which followed the second charge, the i3ih dragoons defeated the French. 

MjXlord, you will never by such special pleading, I know of no other terra by which I can 
properly designate your argument, you will never, 1 say, by such special pleading, bide your 
Lad generalship at Campo Alayor. I he proofs of your etrois there are too many and too clear . 
the errors themselves too glaring, too gross, to leave you tlie kast hope ; the same coofusiow 9 f 
head which prevented you from seizing the advantages then offered to you seems to prejmiHIf** 
your writing ; and yet, while fhipeaching every person's credit where their stateraeots militate 


fine Andalusian horses so much admired in the Peninsula, you prance and foam 

and labour in your paces, but you never get on. At Campo Mayor you h 4 d an enormous 
superiority of troops, the enemy were taken by surprise, they were m a ji^in, •their cavalry 
were beateit, their artillery-drivers cut down, their infantry, hemmed in by your horsemen and 
^der the play of your guns, were*ready to sumrender ; yet you suffered them to escape and to 
rarry off their captfred artillery, and then you blamed youf galftnt troops. The enemy escaped 
from you, my lord, but you cannA escape from the opinion of the world by denying the truth 
of afl stdiements which militate againpt you. 

Mccrch by Merida , — f f you had said at once that the Duke of Wellington forbade ypu 
to.go % M^Ua, there would have been ajyend of ail my arguments against your skill ; yet it 


thkypuriuitg^^c^m^ with held until now|^^y was so plain, so clear, so decisive a defence^f 
yourself joKrer fhqi^ht of before ? and why is it now smother^ with such a heap of argumems 
a.s you haye prove that you ought not m have gone by Mertda? • Have you Ibtmd 


o^t I am not such a bad rcaSoner upon military afl'airs as yotr grer^pleased to style me in 
your filler ^iAlicatioU? Have yoU found out that pleading highs rank is not a sufficient 


fod to adopt a different moide of proceeding. 
>f twoppiots I wb| leave you In the full enjo; 


have gone by Mertda? • Have you fblmd 
affairs as yon grer^pleased to style me in 
lat pleading highs rank is not a sufficient 
t is good, However, that you have at last 
ling. 1 applaud you foi^it, and wi^ the 
finjoyment of any triumph which tha force 


yodr Jordsmip a^mefpory with t«spcct to the Duke of VveUmgton s ipegative, may nave been as 
IreaUhcaou^asitwasaboutyourowp letter to the junta of Badajos. ^ ... 

Idiave therefore nothing t 9 add td the arguments 1 have alreany used in my JustifleatKin, 
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tod in my History, in favour of tH^ march to Merida.; if Ithn the w<»rld will tolitdge 

mc« But <^i>e two points I have restf^ed are, xac. That yoQ assert how^ in conl^I^Qn 
to your former avowal, that the march to Merida would have been one of iniMiead of 
hvo ; and that thh /had by Albuquerque was the only one which you could u«^ in aasy^er to 
this last part I observe, that the French before, an^the Spaniards then,, marched by the road 
of Monti^o ; and that a year aftenewhen Lord Hill’s expedition ^aj^ainstAlijyaa tc^ place, 
the whole of his battering and pontoon train, with all the ammunition b^onitog to it, moved 
with great facUity in three days from Elvas, by this very road of MontlgOj tp Merida ; and 
Elps as your lordship knows is rather further than Campo Mayoi;^froiti Merida^ 

•fhe second point is that mode of conducting a controversy which I have to often had 
occasion to expose Ki your forifter publications, viz., misstating my ^igumeuts to snk )|^ur 
own reasoning. I n^er said that you should have attempted, or could hare succeeded in ^ 
coup tie >natn*' agafnst Badalos; I never even said you should have commenced the siej/t 


upon Its own resources at a most inconvenient time ; that in mis situation you cpuld have 
more readily thrown your bridge at Jerumenha, and prei^eeded at your convenience. 

Further than this 1 do not think it necessary to dis^bet and expose y<|3ir new fallacies and 
contradictions; it Inquires too much time. You have^ i^itten upwards of 6oq pages, 400 of 
them 1 have before demolished ; but my own volumes are rather thick and to me at least 
much more imiiortant than yours; your lordship rrg*st therefore spalte me the^ther aoo, qr 
at least permit rne to treat them lightly. I will leave the whole siege of Badajos to you, it is 


matter of opiniouj^^and I will not follow your example in overloading what is already dear by 
superfluity of argument. I will only expose one eiror into which you have been led by 
Colonel La Marre’s work. OnSus autj^iity you say the g.nrnson on the loth of April had 
three months’ provis^'ns ; but the follollH ig extract from a letter of Marshal Soult’s to the 
Prince of Wagram will prove th.at La Marre is wrong : — 

" Seville, 18/// April. 

“From the nth of this month the place was provisioned, according to the report^ of 
General Phillipon, for two months and some days as to subsistence ; and there are 100 milliers 
of powder,” etc., etc. 4‘ 

Let us now come to the ^ 

You still doubt that the position as 1 explained it is four miles long, and you rest'Upon the 
superior accuracy of Major Mitchell’s plan, on w^ich you have measured the distance with 
your compasses. I also am in possession of one of Major Mrtchell’s plans, and I find by the 
aid of my pair of compasses, that even from the left of the Portuguese /without 

noticing Otway’s sqbadron of cavalry) to the right of the Spanish line, as placea at the 
termination of the battle, is exactly four miles; and everybody knows that a line over the 
^actual ground will from the latter’s rises and falls exceed the line on paper. Wherefore as my 
‘^liCf^urement does not coincide with your lordship’s, and as we are both Irishmen, I conclude 
that either your compasses are too short or that mine are too Itog. 

Your grand J^al de haiaiUe is, however, the numbers of the armies on each side. 
Tliirty-eight long ^ges you give us, to prove what cannot be proved, namely, that my esti- 
mate IS wrong and yours right ; and at the end you are just where you began. All i$ uncer- 
tain, there are ^o^turns, no proof ! the whole matter is one of guess upon probabilities as to 
the allies, an%,untn lately was so also with respect to the French, 

Mine wat' a vrjy plain statement. 1 named a certain number as the nearest approsrimarion 


the foundation of that estimate. You give in refutation 38 pages of most confused calculations, 
and what is the result? why ti.at t^c numbers of the allies, on your own showing, still rem%fn 
uncertain; and your estimate of the French, as 1 will shov^<-by the bye, is quite erroneous. 

1 said, in my History, you had more than 2000 cavalry in the field, and in my Jt^tification 
I gave reasons for believing you had nearly 3ooo^ yoif^now af knowledge socm; nay History 
then is not far wrong. But your lordship does not seem to know the composition ofyour own 


then is not far wrong. But your lordship does not seem to know the composition ofyour own 
divisions, (^neral i..ong’s morning states, now Dbfore me, do not include Generiii Madden's 
cavalry. That omcer’s regiments were the sth and^ 8th, and, if I mistake nDt,i the '6th and 
9th also were under lum ; those in General la>n^’s division are tlm sst and yth. I fiijid from 
^neral Madden's own account of his services, given in the “ Military CaMlklair**^ that a piirt 
m bis brigade, namely, the 8tli regiment, vLthef Colonel Windhamp vaa in battle of 
Alboera. Now«Laking the 8th to be between 390 and 381 troopers, whi^ ivtire the respective 
scren^hs of the tst ^ ith regiments in ijoag i division on the 34|Kh 0^ May> I bave phove 
iBooupopeii, namely, r ^7 in Long’s division, and 375 in the 8lh rogknent, and to uwte 1 
add aboat 350 oflBcers and sergeants, making in all more than sqoo sanm. In' Oenerat XpAig’s 
states of the 6tb of May, those two Portuguese regiments had indeed fewer t|tra<i^ armaihan« 
on the epth, but thienV89 men and 44 sergeants and trumpeters were on Commaad# of wh^ 
moQs than 400 belonged to those two Portuguese re^lmentSi. Man^^f the^ men tniult surely 
have joined before the b^tle, because ^uch an unusual number on ^pmniaQd^ dnly be 


temporary. Again, I, find m the state of the 39th Of May, 
hmopers returned at prisoften of war ; and when the ItUleo 


i^nd wotted In tbo battle are 
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require me 9ind your readers to foUow him impHcltty upon alt ^tnta whila^& do so a<rails for 
your detencei but not when they eontradict it. From Sir B. 0 ’Urbart 1 tookme ttUihre of the 
allies' guns employed in the battle of Albuerai and he was wrong 1 From him, if 8 )utd not 

n eased Sir A. Dickson’s official return, I shou^ also have taken th^umSer of guns, and 
ould have been wrong, beca^ise he calls then 34 i^tead pt 38. ne^so (see ptfe ad 
of the Appendix to your Further Strictures) says that U)e ^mnimtls DadTtsix guns, whereas 
Dicl^n says, they had but four ; and if his six guns were reckoned thqre would have been 
forty pieces of artUl^, whi^ he however reduced to 34 by anot^ tmir, leaving out 

aiwhme brigade of German artillery. On Sir Benjamin’s authority 1 caBeo 'l%jor IHckson 
the commander of the artilleify, and this also was wrOtig. (.From Benlatriin B'Urban’s 
“ Memoir/’ I took^he statement that the fourth division arrived on* the field of battle at 
o'clock in tho mornings and yet I am assured that they did not arrive until nine o'clock, and 
after the action had commencCJ. And this last is a very serous errpr^ becaim it 8^^ the 
appearance of skill to your lordship’s combinations for biattlc^nd to Benjmtn's amnge- 
ments for the execution, which they do not merit, if, as I novrbelieve. that division arrived at 
nine o’clock. But the latter hour would be quite in peeping with the atory of the cavalry 


know not why, in the face of all these glaring errors and a multitude of smaller ones, I am to 
take Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s authority upon any disputed point. ^ # 

I will now, my lord, admit one complete triumph which you have attmnad in your dlsser* 
tation upon the numbers of the troops. I did say that from the 30th of March to the 16th of 
May, was only mo days, and though the oversight is so palpably one that could not be 
meant to deceive, I will not <%ny your right to ridicule and to laugh at it. I have laughed 
at so msmy of your lordship’s oversigHWv^hat it would be unfair to deny you this opportunity 
for retaliation, whicB I also admit you have used moderately. 

1 have, since 1 wrote my Ju^ification, procured some proofs about the French numbers, 
you will find them in the following extracts from the Duke of Dalmatia’s correspondence of 
that time. They are Worth your attention. They throw some light upon the numbers of the 
allies, and one of them shows unquestionably that my estimate of the French numbers was, 
as 1 have before said/i.oo high instead of t(X> low. 1 the translations, to avoid the trouble 
and expense of printing in two lan^ages, and 1 beg your lordship to observe that these ex- 
tracts are not liable to the praise of that generouvpatnotism which you alluded to in speaking 
of French authors, because they were written before the action and for the Emperor s infor- 
mation, and because it was the then interest of the writer rather to exaggerate tnan^ lessen 
hi? own numbers, ig^ order to give his sovereign an idea of his activity and zeal. 

Extract of a leitor from Marshal Soult to tht Prince of VFagram. 

** Seville^ a2ful A/rtl, iSiu 

f ' General Latour Maubourg announces to me that General Beresford, commanding the 

Anglo- Portuguese army, and the Spanish generals Castafios and Ballesteros, with the remains 
of the corps of th«ir nation, are ufiited at ^fr^ and 1 am assured that the whole of their forces 
is 25,000 men, of which 3000 are cavalry.” 

Colonel Ouennot of the 9th regunent of dragoons, who commands upon the line of 
the Tinto and obCerves the movements on that side as far as Ayamonte, informs me that on 


and Blake can unite in that part 15,000 men, 


Ditto to Ditto. 




** Cordova is menaced by a corps of English, Portttouese, qnd Spaaiaidsi nwmy troops ate 
poncentrated in Estremadura, Badajos is invested, Bl^e Am united on the Odtel annnny of 
15,000 to x6,ooo men.”— "I depart in four daya'Vith thoMond p$mt t^e tho^aud 

horses and thiri;* pieces 0/ cannon to drive across the Guadiana the enemy's corpa.whieh arc 
spread In Estremadura, to disengage Badajos, and to fad^tate the anrtvel oCCount D’Ertbn. 
IT the trooM which tint general brings can umte with mine, and if the troops OQiming ftom the 
armies pf the horth and centre, and which 1 h^cOUready ui„psrt lMrD4h|Bt^ kime» I 

shall haye in Eitremadura, 35 *^ nien, 5000 h^rtep, and 4P of MtMlerjh”; * , ' f 


, ^w. tny Ibfil, I find by the imperial re.^»mathaf l/BrlonnMKMls*^^ 

with tit, 000 atth present emder aym^ and that he (hd not surrive imtil 4^X4tli eifhmm 
remaih aooomen.M aJJningftqm tifiqiumiMof the^opth ^ud centre, eomelte up 
mentioned by dnd Tw tl^ following passage in JiU lettea!|ollM^Jmce>e£ Whgi^ 
dated the 9th ei? c v - ‘ .r T 

''l^e tethf t Mm Twnbt. Cantos, Cfenemi Bron commahd^ Um,he;faaagwjim him 
the first reinfordeteeht coming from the armies td the north and ceniacefteikid riteB ss^ptehiia 
in the expedition." <" 'r - s'. 

Henc^ if we (akc the^fst reinfoivemeDt at Jialf of the whole juimber Ojicaecte^ weedd tsoo 
men and five guns to the 20,000^ making a total for the battle of Albueia of ax, 500 aien*of all 



%A Letter ^ etc. 


arms, M 'if mm. Fren'.these Sunt' M 

I hive now, i»rd, tS^venVoii jkxsitii 
were o«(^crTated§n«ypadi of Winr %nderra 
dence, that the number of the allies was ; 


dotAhmtstU left At ^ 
flUiH ftrl Iftidlh 
f oavi^ 




dence, that the number of the allies was as great as I have staled it to be t wO dtid tH^the 

above extracts Soult giving Blake 15,000 men, of whiph, at least, yoo tiit 90]/^ the 

• battle, and 35,000, bf whfth 3000 at^ cal^lty/,^ ^your 10r<h^, CantaRda, ottik 11 ^ 4 nd 
the FreftcVmi^rs infbrmation^ <^^emon the ttdops whkh Joined ^alee In 

the Niebln, nOt 'dinerftig essAitiuly nom Mr. Henry 'We 1 ftsley*s rra^ Of tbe nondNirt of 
S!hke% kiiby, nantely za.ooo, Of whiOh xxoo wereicavalVy j and we fmo Soth in fedine Unaimer 
confirm^ by Lord Wellington's repeated statements of the ft>rces of Blake's atiny afW the 


these persons, nad there vns in additsn the cc^s of Penne Villemur, whidi, as 1 have said in 
my Justfficatfon, wfs not less than 50A ^ 

In closing yotlr calculation of nil^Bers you exultingly observe that it if the IBat time you 
ever heard of a geherafg being censured for keeping one-tnhrd of his force in reserve and btating 
tht ittemy %ith the other two, Aye-Hut this involves the very pith of the question. At 
Albuera the metal did not beat the enemy. My lord, you have bestowed great pains on 
your argument about the battle of Albuera, and fdr be it from me to endeaignir to deprive you 
of any addidbn to your reputation which you may thus obtaii^ I have no desire to rob you of 
any well^amed laurels, my observations were directs^agaiqn what appeared to me your bad 
generalship r If 1 have not succeeded in pointing thaf^t to the satiafkctam of the publtc 1 have 
nothing further to offer in fahrfess andf certainly will not by any vile sophistry endeavour to 
damage your fame. But do not think that 1 acknowledge the forM of your pres^ arguments. 
If I cm not take the trouble to dissect them, for reasons before mentioned, m assu^ it is not 
from any want of points to fasten upon ; ind^. my lord, your book is very weak, there are 
many failures itl it, and a few more I will touch upon that you may ditimate my f^bearance 
at Its proper value. , I will begin wim four observations on Captain Gregory's testimony, not 
in deface of that emtlimad's credit, for in truth, as his and die other officers evidence is given 
to facts of whidi mey Werq personally cogmmnt 1 cannot pay the slightest regard to your con- 
fused arguments In opposition tos their honour. I am aware that you do not mean to inrpcaeh 
’ anything but their ifiemory ; but if I were to attempt to defend them from your observattms it 
would appear as if 1 thought otherwise. My lord, you have missed Capthjn Gregory, but you 
have hit yourself very hard. 

Behold the proof. _ 

At page X67 you say, ** I will now point out the gross and palpable errors of 
Gregorys narrative. He says, *that on receiving the intelligence from an orderly <a the 


movefuent was from the wood alony the right battk of the Albuera ufon ^t^Uft; abd that 
we were not at all aware of their intention to cross above our right and there mme an attack. 
ti)l.after their first iqpvemeoc wa^ considerably advanced and the action had actediyeommencea 
with GodinOt's corps <m the opposite side of the river to our left. It is quite surprising that 
Colonel Napier should have oveiIoQ|ced a blundqjr So gross as to destroy the vahie of the whde 
ofthis friena’s testioginy." • • 

Now, my lord, compare the paspge marked by italics 0 ?ardo»me the italic.s) in the above, 
with the (sllowing extract from your own despatch. 

'*The enei^ on the x6th did not tj^ug ddlay his attack i at eight o'dock'* (the very time 
mentioned by Gnptain Gregory), **he was o^rved to be in movement, and his cavalry were 


mentioned by Cemtain Greg^), **he was o^rved to be in movement, and his cavalry were 
seen passing the rivulet of Aronera consMer a aiy above ourright^ andshori/jraf^, he marched, 


bur lorashSp hasr 
nMiit neoes^ In 
hrring hadeOtoe 


not long biftge ois iiientkm anpmuned ta%r to ru u us by that flimk.'* Vour lorashSp hh^ 
indeed tnnadther diaeardM thb authority of jrgnr desMteh, as appears mbit neoes^ry In 
treari^ af tide but k filler tne as n ^ ate io having ImdemiM 

^Witfa respect to Shr WilKam Lntnief# letter Tdrnnbt but adihi^ hfs remembraace of the 
Rexact numbers.of the British cafSlzy. A recollection Of 03 yeab, founded on a few hasty 
* wQlds epbitbb a field of battle, js oestainly a rare thing ; yet J wbi not*nmte%npiepaihd for 


a person could nei 


a field of battle, js oestainly a rare thing ; yet J wbi hot'Umte'bnpiejpaihd for 
^ fbrif i dogMft greatly mlstue. Sir Wlffiam was thageneRa, who at Sanlittni 
id-<inar^ ^ a report, thgt^ the omof^wete eema^gotaigbdiaotm oitMffa 
\it^tMr/i^SrtbtMrt9ar,^ One Would suppose ftnU so'ensfet 
in erhigi um yet the fillbwlng ektiuct.fironfGenetaf Harvey'ajonrtml 


A LeiUi^, etc. ^ 


under his eye : thaf as the rain and smoke cleared aemy he saer them as cue tody aiewng tp 
engager wad althoogb they had become so o^tque,<elattire to the pohtt |rhfte he floods fhat 
he oould not speak as to their ai>tual distance irom onq^anothpr, there dufeiiot appear any 
imiaoper interval Mtween them. ^ ^ 

Now hear Oeoeral Harvey 1 . . , „ , . 


lO menace* w ^ 

squadrons in rear (if our right ana moved with us, being too weah to adwmee agnthst ihi 
enemy s cavalry* *. r- a «. • * 

There, my lord, you see that generals as well as doctors diner. Sir W. Liunleyi^a3 
after the event, recollects seeing the fusileers and Harve/s brigade at sugh a distance, and so 
obliquely, that he could not speak to their actual distance from cm another, ^ Oeoecft Harvey 
writm^ the day after the event, says. Sir William Luwey had his cavalry ip half squadrons 


close m rear of these very brigades, and was moving with them 1 ThU s^uld convlncie your 
lordship that it is ifbt wise to era out and cavil at every|i^p in the detail of a battle. 

As to the ttvm gapi I used the woM without the ma»c of quotation, because it was iny own 
and It expressed mine and your meaning very well, iffou feared that tile cavalry «f the f^nch 
would overpower ours, and break in on your rmur and flank when the support ^ the fusileers 
was taken away. I told you that General Cede had placed Harvey’s brigade in the that 
is, in such a situation that the French could not break in. 1 knew very well that Huey’s 
brigade followed in support of tllb attad^f the fusileers, because he says so in his journal ; but 
he also says, that bot^ ours and the enel!ily*s cavalry m^e a corresponding movement. Thus 
the fear of Che latter breaking in was chimerical, especially as during the mardi Harvey halted, 
formed, received and beat off a charge of the French horsemen. 

But 1 have not yet done with Sir w. Lumley^s numbers. How curious it is that Brigade- 
Major Holmes's verbal report ou the field of battle, as recollected^ by Sir William, shpuld give 
the 3rd dragoon guard^and the sth dragoons, forming the heavy brigade, the exact numh^ of 
560 men, when the same Brigade-Major Holmes, in his wriCten morning state of the Sth of May, 
one week before the battle, gives^o those regiments 753 troopers psesent under ann$, and 183 on 
command. What became of the others in the incAi-vd ? Again, on the aqth of May, 23 mtys 
after the battle, he writes down these regiments 605 tro<^rs present under arms, zSa on com- 
mand, and 33 prisoners of war. In boui cases also the sergeants, trudipeters, etc., to be 
added; and I mark this circumstance, because in the French returns a^l persons the 
highest officer to the conductors of carnages are included in the strength of men. I imagine 
•neither of the distinguished regiments alluded to will be willing to admit that their ranks were 
ti£4Lbefore and after, but empty on the day of battle. It is contrary to the English custom. 
Your lordship, also, in a parenthesis (p. 135) says that the X3th dr^oons hdd not 300 men 
at this time to x>roduce ; but this nerverse B’-igaoe-Major Holmes writes that regiment down 
also on the 8th of ^ay, at 357 tn^pers present under arms, and $3 on command ; and on the 
39th of May, 341 present, 79 on command, 8a {prisoners of war. Staff-officers are notoriously 
troublesome pe^le* 

One poinkmozl, and I have done. 

You acc«Se me of having placed Sir A. Dickson in a jmiition where he never was, and you 
give a letter from that officer to prove the fact. You also dCny the oorilctness of Sir Jmius 
Hartman’s statement, and you observe that even were it accurate, he does not speak of sui order 
to retreat, but an order to ^ver^ retreat. •Now to sa^ that I plac0 Dickson in a wrofg 
TOsition is scarcely fair, be^tuse I only use Sir Julius^artman’s wonts, and C^t in my 
Justification ; whereas in my History, I have placed Colonel Dickson’s guns exactly in the 
position where he hintself says they were. ^ If yeur lardshlp Kfers to my work yw will see 
that it is so ; and surely it is something akin to quibMii^, to deny, that artiDe^ posted to 
defend a bridge was not at the bridge because Wis long range enapled it to efiket ^ object 
from a distance. * 

You tell me also that 1 had your quarter-master-geoeral's evidence to counteract Sir Julius 
Hartman’s relative to^s retreat. But Sir Benj^in D’Urban had already f^ed me more 


iir Benjami: 

bteS»dl.X 


the substance of hisTxmnmunication to yoB at the same ri^. Ton afe rio'wl h^, u 
that ft is not weakness which induces me to ne^ect^i^ oomplete analysis of yotp* wtw 
assm yoo is very weak an every part • • 

4.|fy lora, y<hx ha*vo mentioned several other letters agluch you nave received 60m i 
oflScets, Colpqel Arimthoot, Cblonel (Ubonie, etc.|M cooiiitnuig^iur ttabcaMBd^ j 
hate not, as in the fttsea of Sir Tames General M’B<mh,ori^,«h«yw^ 

on your own side, giveonhese letters ill ftui ^ wh4MTore,'seeiiw the #cif you 


me more 
tl answer 


pord Stuart’s coiqinBxiicaliiQn, and this garbling of Sir 


ettar^l have a right to 





SOppMA j 


'^' txsMf «{ 
^d Ur <1^ 


ly.— |*n>b*Wy <1wy ti9t^inii^^" 

Ib^ turn 

Atfy ^ fS^ 

^ -t^L • ^^^JC^ W% i - i*L ^ 

posmon from XdOio /fHxrawQvCt 


a tw^i 0^ift* ifi Mt 

of Lord 

I am H9f tuf^ thi&^l $lifongly 

t|wardii Alhuera ; as; noiravefi^ could ae 
gms boloo^ittd to bciOff at liand^ I oontiiti 
once or twice previotts to tHe retei^ of this 
1 ne\%r did so to retke. Soon airer Don J 


ih attack at the btiddW At a dcirUii^ peHod irf thtf day, 
1 should iudS^ !t to Java head aboUt the thfte the fourth division thovtd to attaidL IfmiUtd 
a vtfimi H JSmtiitk JPam Dm DuU 4* Sousa <aow Condo do VUfa Koal^ tin 


;e and movedia lit 


improve my position* 


that the Flench w«Ue giving way I did|not mention the order 1 had received, and as soon os 
Lord Beresford saw jie^ he asked whawtate my guns werf* in, and then ordered me to proceed 
as quickly as I couid with my p-pouHers to the right, which I did in time to bring them 
into action a,gainst the retiring masiePof the enemy. The foregoing is tire substance of an 
explanation mven to Lctd Beresford whi^ he lately requested/' 

Thus yoiwiave the whole of what Sir Aexander Dicluon (as he tells me) wrote to you ; and 
here therefore 1 might stop, my lord, to enjoy your confusion. I might harp upon this fact, 
as being so formidable a bar to your lordship's argument, that rather than^ive it publicity, 
you garbled your own correspondent's letter. But my oojecjL is not to gain a triumph over 
you. K is to establish the truth, and I will not foiloi^'#ur example by suppressing what may 
tend to serve your argument and weaken mine. Itfis of no conse()uen«e to me whether you 
gave orders for a retreat or not. 1 said in my History that you did not do so, thinking the 
weight of testimony to be on that side, and it was only when your anonymous publications 
called forth new evidence that I began to doubt the correctness of my Ursc statement.* But 
if the Allowing observation in Sir Alexander Dickson's letter can serve your argument, you 
are welcome to it, although it is not comained in the substance of wha#he wrote to you ; and 
here also 1 beg of you to remember uiaF this letter of Sir Alexander's was written to me 
Mjy Justificaitm was printed. ^ • 

**l had never mentioned the matter to any one, except to Hartman, with whom I was on 
i^the greatest habits of intimacy, dhd indeed 1 was from the first induced to attribute Souza's 
mess^igVtO some mistake, as neither in my conversation with Lord Beresford was there any 
allusion to it, nor did anything occur to indicate to me that he was aware of my having 
re^^ived such an order,” 

Your lordship will no doubt deny that the Count of Villa Real had any authority from you ^ 
to order this retreat, so be it ; but then you call upon me and others to accept this Coun,^aiM 
ViUa Reafs evidence upon other points, and you attempt to discredit some of my witnesses, 
because their testimony is opposed to the testimony of the ^ount of Villa Real ; if you deny . 
him at Albuera, you cannot have him at Campo^ Mayor. And behold, *my lord, another 
difficulty you thus fall into. Your publications are intended to prove your talent as a general, 
and yet we find you acknowledging, that in the most critical period of thk o^t and awful 
battM of Albuera, your own staff had so little confidence in your abiliti^ th^ Sir Heniv I 
Hardtnge took uponshimself to hi>>i it for you, while the Conde de Villa Real took ifpon himself 
to lose It; the one ordering an advance, which gained the day : the other omering a retreat, > 
which would have ruined all. My lord, be assuged that such liberties are never taken by the 
smf of gWt commanders. • • 

In andent times it was reckondl a worthy action to hold the mirror of truth up to men 
placed in^iigh stations, when the par^litv of friends, the flattery of dependants, and their 
own human vanity had given them toaexalted notions of their importance. You, my lord, aze 

.. ...... a ..... i - .....i. . r.l.. ...... ... 


your publications 


and witb^md tmeeUent oppottn&ides of observing^our disposition ; and sumy his acuteness 
wiHim^ bn those who have read your three publications in this controversy. 

**|i^tllshal Ber^ord appears to possess a g^t deal of informatibr^upon all subjects con- 
nected with the military estabUshijents of the Cngdom, the departments attached to the army, 


iflition bf this Letter I have learned from excdlent authority 
dually in person order Generil Sir Colin Halket to retreat the 
for bmng slow to obey. 




and the rssouroes of tha oountry* But nothing appeara^o Co woU, pn^apgod and digested in hit 
head; he never fijfos ttpon n p<4nL but devuices ihihi h^ ovmjhointt a vdry 

slender tllread of aivument ^ a pr^^itioq of UlustratioM, etoiiet, and aaocoot^nWOv 
relate to himsctff fia it captUnit and obtttJiate, and di^9icnlt^ tdt Ca |deatQd.rm aopei^ to 
grasp at everything for his oMnt aprty^ without coi^dering \idkat it would baiahri and reaton- 
able, and decent to expect from tSe other party.*' ^ e • 

1 now take leave of you, my Igrd, and notwithstandii^ll that hat P|t*4 T t take leave of 
you with respect, because I think you to be a brave soldier) and even an ama otganiwur of an 
army. I know that you have served your country long> I firmly Mieiw to thc^utinost of your 
a^Iity, and I admit that ability to have been very considerable? hot histoiy, my doaisc 
wah very great men, and you tuik in the comparison. She will speak ojf you as a general far 
above mMiocnty, aft one who hfts done much and a great dealW it wHl, yet when me looks nt 
Campo Mayor and Albuera she will not rank you anumgst great conunanoets, and if she shotf j 
ever cast her penetaating eyer upon this your present pubkcation, she y^Ul not clans you 
amongst great writets. « 


<1 



R*tePLy . 

•• 


1^' vmsi, AgtlCtE IN THE (JUJOltElitlY EEVUCV OiS 
WL. MEEK'S HISTORY OP THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


* ** Ndw iu<e two of them ; and one has been oalted Cravffyy, uad the other it Hme*i 

PljtY. • • ^ 

• _ » 

This Ai^<^ is the third of its famity, and like its predecessors is only remarkabto few 
malignant tmbecil^ and systemaiiclvtolation of truth. The malice is apparent to aH ; it 
remams to show the imbedUty and f«aes&. 

The writer complains of my ili^Veedingj and with that valour wUch beld^ to the 
iHC{»gtuiQ Jimnaoes me ^ich his literary vengeance for my former comments. His vengeance I 
Bah I The%ss' ears peep too far beyonf the lion's hide. He shall now learn that I always 
adapt my manners to the level of the person 1 am addressing ; and though his petty industry 
indicates a mind lUterly incapable of taking an enlarged view of any subject, he shall feel that 
chastisement awaits hsa malevolence. And first with respect to the smSll sketches in my 
work which he pronounces to be the ve^ worst possifle. ** It is expressly stated on 
the face of the each that they are only '•^ExplanatoA^ ketches^' his obyrvatxons therefore are 
a meroobhlHtion of contemptible spleen ; but 1 will now show my reaoers why they are rnily 
sketches and pot accurate plans. 

When. I first coipmenoed my work, amongst the many persons from whom I sought infor* 
mattoa was Sir George Murray, and this in consequence of a messaf^e from him, delivered to 
me by Sir John Colborne, to the effect, that if 1 would call upon hig^ he would answer any 
question I put to him on the subjeA df the Peninsular War. The Jnterview took place, but 
Sir George Murray, £sx from giving me information, seemqd intent upon persu^ing me to 
abaod^ my design : repeating continually^hat it was his intention to write the History of the 
War himself. He appeared also desirous of learning what sources of information I had acc^ 
to. ^)g^k occasion to tell him that the Duke of Wellington bad desired me to ask him 
particinarly for the Order of Movements** as essentuliy necessary to a right understanding 
of the campaign and the saving of trouble ; because otherwise I should have to search out the 
dilTcrent movements through a variety of documents. Sir Georee replied that he knew of 
such orders, that he did not understand me. To this 1 could only reply that I spoke 
duke had desired me, and knew no more.* I then asked his permission to have reduced ^9is 
made from Captain Mitchell’s fine drawings, informing him that officer was desirous so to 
assist me. ^ His reply wks uncourteously vehement — ** No%crtainly not J *b jl proposed to be 
allowed to inspect those drawings if 1 were at any tune at a loss about grouna. The answer 
was still No I " And as Sir George then intimated to me that my work coufd only be a 
mom^otary affair for the booksellers and would not require plans, 1 took%i^ leatve. I after- 
wards discovered that he had immediately caused Captain Mitchell's drawinf^o be lo^ed 
up and sealed. ^ * • 

I afterwards waited on Sir WUloughby Gordon, the quarter-master-general, who treated 
aa^with peat kinilpess, and sent me to the chiCf of the pip (^partment in bis office with an 
order to Have access to everythin^which might be useful.* Fr^ that officer I received every 
attention ; but he told me that ^ George Murmy had been {Here the day before to borrow 
all the Otot plaos relating to the Penhisuhr War, and that consequently little help could be 
given to me. Now Captain M^tebeH's drai^gs were made him after the war, by order 
of the igevernment, and at the public expeiA. He remained in the Peninsula for more than 
taro years with pay as a staff officer, his extra expenses were also pmd : b he was attended 
constantly by tvi'O Spanish dragoons as a protection, and the whole mission was costly. Never 
was money better laid out, for 1 believe no topographical drawings,ewhether they be con- 


^ I hhve sihoe obtained from other sources many of those order! of movemoots, signed, 

GeOi^e Morray, had addaes<ied%o the generals commanding divisions. Had they bew |^ven 
to me, according to the Duke of Wsrllmgton's desire, when I first oomineacad my Work ^hey 
would have Shved me m\|ch time, much eitpense, and much labour ; but I repeat, thatirqm l^r 
George Murray and him only I have met with hostility. • . . . - 

me, but 1 take the wily for the deed. * 


He has tiot been able todiurt 
• f Above ;C 5 ooo. 


JU 



gr nnwit*. m n 

infSutiy «6&c^led, iS^dwwg only liii eapvirf asd^fftnif hi 

smother mofieMt^fahie for the powers copogmpnKaFlMeteiist^ 

ltU(» refei^A) iooFiOii^h^it^it^ roports and reglstt^htu tiOt been, so <hr, ttUl 

advantaira of reviewer t and yet he reHs the nuun p^rt of Ids ctitidsms 'dpoii socli oOCQ- 
ments* havhtg goi hcdd of the divisiotiel resbter of general HenOelet^ yriiMat 

was takei]i> much mtltaated| in the pursuit of ooult trott Op6ito> hO is‘'M eXhted wfuUm 

acquidHbh diet he hlss^ and i^ckies over It Hke a goose With a sioete eoshng. Bill I mve 
in myiKx^sessiod the^^Sera! report and renter of SotBt'ydrmy, wmch^nables me to shdw 
wt'hat a very little caHow bird llis treasure is. And hrst, as he accusel mv of painting the 
.wretched state of Soult*s arm5' at St. Jago, previous to the i«vasion of 4f*ortDgaI, foe the Sole 
pur^se of giving s^alse cofooring to the campaign, I will extract Souk's own account, and 
the account of Ze NabU historian of the campaign, and erdonnaUur en chef or comptroller 
of the clftl administration of the armiR. 


hi adn^pO. 

ketenstons. 


wd 


% chef or comptroller 


f^pciract from Soult's Of^cial of ike Expedition to Poriugeil^ dat^ ^MSf^ 3ort 

^ of Majr, 1809. 

*' Uudedkhese drcumstances the enftrprise was one of the most difficult, considering the 
nature of the obstacles to be surmounted, the shattered and exhausted state O'^dabrement 
et epuisement '*) of the ** corps damUe^' and the insufficiency of the means of which it could 
dispose. But the order was positive ; it was necessary to obey. The &aroh was dhected 
upon St. Jagct, where the troops took the hist repose it Clad been possible to give them 


some ammunition (which had been prepared at Coruha), together with various detachments 
that the previous hardships and the exhaustion nf the men had caused to remain behind. He 
would have prolonged his stay until the end of February beoetuse^he could not hide from 
himself that his troops had the most Cargent need of it ; but his operations were connected 
with the Duke of Belluno's, etc., etc., and he thought it hi^ duty to go on without regard to 
tune or difficulties." 

. Extract from he Noblb's History* 

''dRiie army was without money, without provision, without clothing, without equipages, 
and the men (personnel) belonging to the latter, not even ordinarily Complete, when they 
should have been doubled to profit from the feeble resources of the country." 

Who now is the false colourist F But what can be expected from a writer so shameless ii 
his statements as this reviewer ? Let the reader look to the effrontery with which he - 

that I have celebrated Marshal Soult for the reduction of two fortresses, Ferrol and CoruHa, 
which were not even defended, whereas my whole passage is a censure upon the Spaniards tor 
not defending them, and without one word of P^ise towarVls the French diarshal. 

To return to General Heudelet's register. TTic first notable discovery from this document 


so particular as to mention t^streitgth dfthe Spaniards' position, their pro^bfa numbers, and 
the curious fact tnat^ ao priests were killed, with many other circumstanfts, all of which he 
c^tradicts. Now this is only tbo old story pf '* the big book which contains mil that Sir 
George does not For, first, Heudelet's register, l^ingtpnly divisional, would not, as a 

matter of course, take notice of ac action In which other tro<m^ were also engaged, and where 
the comnandeivm-chief was present. But that the action dia take place, as I have descriM 
it, and on the 17A of February, the folloi^ing extracts will prove, and also the futility of the 
revie^sFs other ocgections. And 1 i^uest^e reader, both now and always, to look at the 
passafee quoted from my work, in the wenu itself, and not trust the garbled extracts of the 
reviewer, on he will have a very false notion of my meaning. 

^ Extract from^%vt.T*s General Report, ' . 

**TheVrencharmy found each day greater difficulty to subsist, and the Spanish insurriS- 
tioo toeling itseff sustained by the approach of Romana's corps, organized itself in the 
prevtsoe of Orense. „ . 


SkhraterTO. Jt tons said the carps cf Romema was at Oreme (on dlsait k> corps de Romapa k 
Oron^ apd his ^vanned guard at Rfbadavia. * 

of Febrnkiy troops commenced their march UMn Rihadavia. ^ ^ 

'*lnie lett column/ under Genera! Heudelet, found the route intorcepted by barricade.^ on 
the bridges between l ranquiera and Canizar; and defended besides by a party of insurgents 



8oo stroni^ Th« prigade Graindoige. arriving m the ni^ht, overt^^W them f** iM mornm^ 
of the ijtk^ ahd piursued them to tKe heights of Ribadaviai n^ete tMy unitipid t^mselves with 
a body fen^ ntfirt numorom* Gcneiv4 lieucteiet having come tip 2 iii$rd{ vision, 

and being sustaiiied by Manutsia's Wigade of dragoons, overthrew tjfie pnemymi^xUledjmftny* 
Twenty mottki at tJte U<ui ^trished, and the town vms tnterfdfigliUng^* ^ 

**lhe x8th, General Heudelet seoUred all the ^l)e)r of the A,viia» wlfere/l^A^ ^ four 
thousand infursents had thrown^tkemselves^ Maransin flfllowcd. the ic^t^dT Roeamunde 
chasing all that was before hiau^ , 

The reviewer further says that, with my habitual ma^hicy as fo dateefl jrnve cohcen> 
trated all Soult’s division at Orense on the »oth, Hut Soult himself ^ysL **Tne i9tb, Fran- ' 
ceslAii and Heudelet inarched upon Orense» and seised ^e bridg^ iTAr uedJif 'i/u' piker 
divittons followed the movement mJfpnXlrense, ” Here then, be^es uvfeasiag t|ie bulk of the* 
book, containing whan Sir George does not hfunu^ the reviewer has only pfoved his own habitnall' 
want of truth. •• Jt • 

In the above extract nothing is said of the '* eight or ten ihoitse^ Spaniaj;^ ;** nothing o(the ' 
strong rugged hill** on which they were posted ; nothing of **SpulisfrSe^e in the action** 
But the reader will find all these particulars in the Appendix to the *' Victoires «t Cmiquetcs 
des Fran5ais,” and in Le Noble’s “ History of Soult's Caipaign.” The vrriters In each work 
were present, and the latter notwithstanding the review<#s sneers, and wh^is of more conse- 
quence, notwithstanrling many serious errors as to the pg jgets and numbers of his enemies, is 
highly esteeined by his countrymen, and therefore good authority for tlgise operations on nis 
own side which he witnessed. Well, Le Noble saysgihere were i5;ooo or !20,ooc#insurgents 
and some regular troops in position, and he describes that position as very rugged and strong, 
which I can ccxtifirm, naving marched over it only a few weeks before. Nevertheless, as this 
escimace was not ^ borne out by Soule's report, I set the Spaniards down at Sooo or 10,000 


doubts. 

Let us proceed with Heudelet’s register. In my Histopr it is said that Soult softened the 
people’s feelinga by kindness and by enforcing strict discipline. To disprove this the reviewer 


lignt cavalry, and while in actual pursuit of the enemy— excesses, however, which he admits 
that Count Heudelet blamed and rigorously represstd, thus proving the truth of my statement 
instead of his own, for verily the slow-worm is strong within Ivm. Yet I will not rely upon 
this curious stupidity of the reviewer. I will give absolute authority for the fact thav'^.oult 
succeeded in soothing the people’s feelings, begging the reader to observe that both Heudelet 
and my history speak of Soulrs stay at Orense jmmediately after the action at Ribadavia. 

Extract from Soui.t's General Report, 

“At this period the prisoners of RomaneCs corps** (note, the reviewer says none of Romana’s 
corps were there) ‘Vhad all demaiVcd to take the oath of fidelity, ahd to serve King Joseph. 
The Spanish general himself was far off {foH iloigne), I’he inhabitants of the province of 


Animatedly a|di^aceful anxiety which nas always distin^ished the (^uatierly Revitw 
to pander to the bad flings of mankind by making the vituperation of an enemy the test of 
patriotism, this critic accuses me of an unnatural bias, and mi inclination to do injustice to thc^ 


the ground of a fnise and intanK.us charge against the wholes* rench army and f renen joutuon. 
Those outrages he admits himself wer^ vigorouslg reppessed, and they were Committed by 
troops in a country where all the mbabitants Were in ayns^ where no soldier Cdukl ktra^fe 
without meeting death by torture and mutilation, Atd, finally, where the army'Uv^ iWtn <uy 
to day on what theiy could take in the country. I shall now put this sort of mgtc tb'^ a Severe 
test, and leave the reviewer's patriots to settle the matter as they can. ThiiC is, I shall give 
from Lord Wellington’s flespatches, through a series of years, extracts touching the conduct of 
Bckldi officers and soldm ni this same Peninsulaaechere they were' dealt with,.iiot as enemies, 


Bihifih officers and soldm ni this same P^ninsiiia^^ere they ivere dealt jkI 
nS mutilated, lortured, and assassinated, btu well peovided and kindly tieail 

^ f SiK A. Wbllbslsy to Mk. Villibks. 


success norm 
branches In tl 
most terribly, 
whaweason 1 
them to the p. 


."--.“They have plundered the pcpple'‘bf bullocks, SilhojfgSt Ott^ mp^y» 
am SUr#T do not know, cvcppt 11 be, M I understand is their j^ntctice* tq sell 
c-'l le ag.iui.” * ^ V 



Sift AitTilV^ WaliWBV 

not* sbei^ed / •aaU. an offida) com^atnt of tac« and lona oA ot IHro oof|»2m^ ia 
digram; du^plimder in aUdlreckt « ^ , , 

^ Ska AaTHua ^bllbslsV ia Mr. VtLiAiis, y«arx3r^ 

** It t» ^bvious that one of the private toldiers has been wounded ; if is probable iliat all 
three have oedtl put to death by thepeaaantry^cd'MartedejlaAsoBy tasayithaitfrom thecoo’- 
dttcc of the ioldtecs of tbe army ip aeoeralj 1 apprehend that the peasanti^may have had>sonae 
1 provooation for thbiAmimo^ty agmnst the soidjuers : but it must be obvious to you and the 
Mnetal. that these efiecm of their animosity must be discouraged and even puniahM, otherwise 
It may lead to consequeoce%&ul to the peasantry of the ofpntry in ggieru as weU as to the 
atpiy. . 

91 r Arthur Wbllbslby U Colonbl Donkin, 1809. 

**l^rouble you now upon a sf^ject which has nven me the )p«atest patn. I mean the 
, accounts Which Lreceive from al»uarters of the disorders commuted by« and the general 
irregularity of the — — and — gBmcnts.” ^ 

Sir Arthur WelLbslby ia Lord Castlerbagh, 1809. 

'* It if impossible to describe to*^ou the irregularities aflB outrages committed by the 
troops* They are never but of the sight of their officers, 1 may almost say never out of the 
sight of the commanding officers of the regiments and the general offii^prs of the army, that 
outrages are not oemnutted,'* — ‘*Not a p<^ or a courim comes in| not an officer arrives 
from the rear of the array, that does not bring f# accounts of outrages committed by the 
soldiers who have l^een left behind on the march. 7'Atre u not <tn ^ detenption 

whi^ has not been oommitttd on a peopU who havo un^ormly rtocived us asJrieHOS, by 
sotdiors who newr yet /or one moment suflTered the slightest want or the smallest privation. 
—"It is most difficult to convict any prisoner before a regimental court' martial, for 1 am 
sorry to say that soldiers have little regard to the oath administered to them ; and the officers 
\^o are sworn, * well and truly to t^ and determine aceordinz^ to SS^idence, the matter before 
them,' have too much regard to tne strict letter of that administered to them.'— "There 
ought to be in the Qritish arnw a regular provost establishment." — " All the foreim annies 
have such an establishment. The Freu^ gendarmerie nationale to the amount of 40 or 50 
with each corps. The Spani^ds have their police militia to a still larger amount. While we 
wh^fKhequire such an aid vtore^ / am sorry to say^ thatt any other station of Burope^ have 
nothing of the kind." 

** We all know that the discipline and regularity of all armies must depend upon the 
diligence of regimental officers, i:^icularly subalterns. 1 may order what ! please, buo if 
they do not execute what I order, or if they execute with negligence, I caunot exp eg n^.Jt 
British soldiers will be orderly or regular." — "I believe 1 ^ould find it very dimralt to 
convict any officer of doing this description of duty wit^ negligence, more particularly os he 
is to be tried by others probably guilty of the same offence."— " We are an excellent army 
on parade, an excellent one to hnt we are worse than an enemy in a country ^ and lake 
my word for it that either defeat ch* success waoJkl dtssolve^us." ^ ^ 

«SiR Artier Wellesley to Mr. ViLLlutb, ^nlyp 18^ % 

"We must have some general rule of proceeding in cases of &iminfuouirBges of British 
officer* and soldiers."— " As mattera are ncfv conducted, the Goveenment and myself stand 
* compliamncing etch otbmr while no notice is taken of thtvmuulerer." 

• Sir Arthur gr Loro Wellesley, e ^ ignst , 1809. 

But a starving army t» actuary worn than none. The soldiers lose their disctidine and 
spirit 1 they plunder eben in the presenc^f their officers. The officers are discontented and 
are atmoet as bad as the men." ^ 

ft ' «&a Arthur Wellesley to Mb. Villiers, S ^ tet ^ der , 1809* 


^ In^pact io Jhe qomplaints you Iwie seat me of the conduct of detachments* the>Lare 
only d lipcttriodde otbare which I receive every day from all aomters of $pain#tia PqrtbgRl 
tfatf f^Qaw'mdyiomtQt vny inability to apply a^y remedy^ la the iirst gmion, our law is not 
Wfffitit odgltl to be and I ernmot pmvai\ upibn Ooveament even t^)Qo)F at secondly, 

oed ibllittRysliburtB Itaviag been esubbsbed sotely for the purpose of amintmmng military 
^sbipUne^^and Wkb'the same wisdom which has niarised aU our proceedings of late years we 
have pbBged theofficerif to swear to dedde accotdi^ to the evidence brought before them, 
' and we have, obliged the witnesseil to give their evidence upon oatft, the^tnesses being in 
alih^ Wvety 'instance Cfommon soldiers whose ccmditet thi* tribunal va* coj^tituted fp con- 
trol ; tk^e^iSi^uend^ rV, that perjury is almost common anig^ence as drunkenness and 


R^ly, 


Loro WuLUiiGTONr to Lo8o I^iverpool, I 

*‘^1 am cSncemed to tdl vdo, tliatfootwUbstsodins the pRSjnt takcO ^ $nd 

other officers of th<5 Mry thh conduct of the soldiers is fii^unqtus.^^*^ At lifs moment' 
there are three general cottrts-maitial sitting in Formal for the trial of ^bJidwrs gtUKy ^ 
wanton murders, (no leas than four peopJe have been killed by them smaS'yw tc^ro^ to 
Portugal), robberies, thefts, robbing fjfivoys under their char^ etec^ etc. is as com- 

mon as robbery and murder.’* 

Lord Welunoton to tko Ad;utant*Genbral of Ti^drORqBSi iBw? 

*s proper 1 should inform the commander-in-chief that desertion is not the crime 
of which the soldiers of the army hive been guilty to an extraordinary dd|cree. A detachoientt 
seldom marches, particularly if under the command of a non-commisMoned officer {which i 
rarely happens), that a nurder or 9 highway robbery, or some act rf outrage^ is not committed 


Portugal." 

Lord Welumgton to Lord Liverpool, 1810. o 

*' Several soldiers have lately been convicted before a wneral court-martbl and have been 1 
executed." — “ I am s^jll apprehensive of the consequence Ifirymg them in any uico operation 
before the enemy, for they really forget everything when plunder or wine is wuhin reach.” 

Lord Wellington to Sir S. *J^otton, i8to. *' ! 

. , ^ complaints from different quarters of the conduct of the hussars towards the 

inhabitants of the Oountry," — '* It has gone so far, that they (the people) have inquired 
whether they might kill the Germans in our service as well as in the semce of the French.” 

* Lore Wellington /?Xord Liverpool, May ^ x8ja. 




the subject.” * 

Many more extracts I lould give, but let us now see whqf was the conduct of the French 
towards men ^^ho did not murder and mutilate prisoners - 

Lord Wellington to Sir H. WeiIlbslev, Augwtt 1810. 

*’ Since I have commanded the troops in this country I haVb alwa 3 rs treated the French 
officcp. and soldiers who have been made pnsoners with the utmost humanity and atteiA'':n ; 
and in nuineious, iust.incc8 I have saved their lives. The only motive wluch 1 have had for 
this conduct has been, that they might treat our officers and soldiers well who might fall into 
th^ hands and 1 must do the French the justice to say that they have been universally well 
(TelTiW, and in recent instances Me wounded prisoners 0/ the British army have been taken 
care 0/ before the wounded 0/ the French artny." 

Lor6 Wellington'''^ Admiral Berkeley, October, j8io. 

I confess, however, that as the French treat well the prisoners whom they take front us, 
and the Portuguest^ tr sat their prisoners exceedingly ill, particularly in point of foody I should 
prcfei an arrangement, by which prisoners who have once come into the hands of the provost 
marshal of tho'pritp.Ui array should avoid falling under the caret of any officer of the Portu- 
guese government.” 

Having thus displayed the conduct of the British army,*as described by its own geaeml 
through a series of years ; and )fovin|) also from the same authority, ^wn &e humane treat- * 
roent £n^ish officers and soldiurs, when they happened to^e made prisoners, experienced 
from the French, I demand of any man with a parti(;le honour, trutL or conscienoe^in his 
composition, —of an/ man, in fine, who fa not at once knai^ and fool, whether these outrages 
TCrpetrated by British troops upon a friendly peopfocan suppressed, and the outiiages^ 
French soldiers against implacable enemies enlarged upon with justice f Whether it U 


face of WelKngfeon's testimony to the kindness with which they ia 

face also of his exp^ss declaration (see letter r> lAwti Wellesley, edlh Janpiii^» i£a 

majority of the French soldiers were ** sober, welt cHeposed, asmetabk to Omsr, soim- 

[ deereiedut^kd.** But w!iat intolerablet itOtistice it would be to stlgmafSzr elu|arE|ats^ Mr 
militaryveEca^saes which are common to all armies and to all wujra; When 1 kaair^tl^ tht 
general dhatwteri^c of ^he British and French troops alike, is generosity, bravery, humanityr 
and honour. 

And am I to be aecveed of an uonatural bias agittnst the Spamard^faeeauae I do SM>|t laud 
them for running away in ba itle ; becau^* I do not express my admirattqnof thcTr hbktdur in 
assjsrinating men whom they dared not face in iignt ; because I do ^ not commend their 



PnWfffT! ?! * 


bave ibnrard im testimony of Sir new nainrmpiei or sir joim _ . 

Ci4d4o£ ofMr. jSouurt^ of Gtanam. of 

Edwai^OlIew^ of llm Coiuo^o^. ofSir Edward Codroigtott, and 9^ S;. 

a orowd of officers of inferior rank, lastly, I have prodneed the testimony of the Duice^of 
Wellin^n : and 1 will now add more proofs that his opnifon of the Spanish character coin- 
ciies with chat ei(s^ressed in my Histhry. 

^ Extracitfrom LoftD Wellington’s c&mt^endencei i8op» 

** 1 come noifHo another topia^ybich is one of serioos consideration.”’—^^ That U the 
frequent 1 oqght tp say Gonstan^rhd shameful misbehaviour of the Spanish troops before 
the enemy : we in never hear their de^te and flights^ but 1 base heard m Spanish 

officers tdling of ig and so actions of'the description of that at the bridge of Arxobispo.” — 

** In the battle of Talaveta, in which the Spanish army with very trifling exceptions was not 
engaged, whole corps threw aw^ their arms and ran off m my presenct when they were 
neither lUtacked nor threatened with an mtack, but frightens I brieve by their own 
fire.*’—*' 1 have found, upon inquiry, and from eiu^ienceptbe instances of the miibehaviour 
of the Spanish troops to be so numerous and thode^ their good behaviour to be so few^ that 
1 must conclude that they are tropps by no means to be depended upm.” 

** The Spanish cavalry are I believe nearly entirely without discipline ; they are !n general 
well clothed, armed, and accoutred, and remarkably well mounted, and thw horses are tn good 
condition; but I new heard anybody preund that In one instance they have behave as 
scalers, ought to do in the presence of an enemy.**— '* in respe^ to that meat body of 
all arimes— mean the infantry 'wn is lamentable to see how bad chat of the Spaniards is.** 
— ** It is said that sometimes they behave well ; though^ acknowledge I have never seen 
them^ behave otherwi^ than ill.”— “*Nothing can be worse than the officers of the 
Spanish army ; and it is extraordinaiy that when a nation has devoted itself to war. as this 
nariM has by the measures it has adopted in the last two years, so little progress has been 
maac in any one branch of the military profession by any individual.” — “ 1 cannot say 
that they do anything as it ought to be done, with toe exception of running away and 
assomhling agam in a state of nature.” ^ ^ 

“The Spaniards have, neither numbersi, efficiency, disciplihe, bravery or arrangemp^ 
cany on the conteet” '* 

ExtracUt x8io. ^ 

“The misfortune throughout the war baa been that tke Spaniards are of a disposition too 
sanguine ; they have invariably expected only success in objects for the attainment of s^ich 
they had adopted no measures ; they have never looked to or prepased for a lengthened 
contest ; and all those, or nearly all who have had anything to do with thcA have unbibed 
the same spirit and the samwntiments.” ^ ^ « 

I “Those who see the difficulties attending all communications with Spaniards and 
L Portuguese^ and are aware how* little dependence can be placed upon .them, and that they 
r depend entirely JpOn us for everything, will be astonish^ thJit with so small a force as I have 
; 1 should have been able to maiiluun myself so long in this coamtry,” 

“ *Lhe character of the Spaniards has.bceni tlw same throughout the war ; they have never 
bfilfli equal to the adoption of any eolld plan, or to the execution of any mtem of steady 
Misth^ ^ the enemy ny which their sJdtotion might be gradually improved. The leading 
pedpleamojq^ them nave invariably deceived the lower orders; and instead of making them 
acquawted intb Chefr teal situation, and calling upon them to make the exertions and sacrifices 
were naeesiqry even for their defence, they have amused I'^hem with idle stories of 



the PonTasnla py some unlnpked-fbr good. The confuquenoe is, thafc'iio 
pm iajM^ .for id time, eymy miribrtune Is douQy fel^jAiut the people will at last 
hebOote^lhiim the successicei of their <fisastecs whi^ oommoA and fbr^ht , 

in their kpw would Imve pi^veoted” 

WSLUNuTON te Sm K. WelusleV, s8fo.' 

pit wjntiitt fSetesicOu nas lucmveovrom tteueiui j^raiseif, cim ooxier cewt na i w u ng toe Driganc 
of Portuguese cavalry in EstreteadUrtu I im convinced that there is not one word in this 

. 
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^c. 


letter that is not true. Yet these arre the totdiers who are 4o heat ike Prmqh eat ef tkt 
Peninsula U I ! jc, » 1 ^ ® ' 


** There is no remedy for these evifi exoeptinz a vigordds l>y Which 
a revenue of tome kiHd ot htner can be raised to pay and fintf resojiirceami' an 'Which 
discipline can be estaliirshed- tt it floMtehte U talh 

on w ti«sr in onj^ other ntannen destmctiomoctia^TOiiea tiv ttVvnienllaa, and 

by the Spanish armies, and the expense incui^d by maintohnng the Prendrdlm^* hiW emeu- 
lated, it wiU be obvious that it will be mdeh cheaper for the country to maintidb $^qqo (ft 
100,000 regular trodps in the held. r ^ 

'^But the Spanish nation will not sit t^own soberly and work to nrodtfee an eSb^ at a 
future period. Tkeits^eonrage and even ihiit attivit^ it of m tfalTm, it mutt he. 

forced upon them by the necessity of their cireumttaneest and tt m^vter a matter of choice I 
nor of foresight:* -ft a , 

Wellington to Lord WelL8$lb;v, i8xo. 

*' There is^ neither subordination nor discipline in the army, either /mongst officers or 
soldiers ; and it is not even attempted (as, indeed, it would be m vain to attempt) to tfiitablish 
either. It has, in my opinion, b^n the cause of the dtf^ardly conduct which we have so 
frequently witnessed in Spanish troops, and they have f come odiont to tZt country. The 
peaceable inhabitanAt much ae they deteetaud eujferft.ii the French^ eddpmt with for the 
estahlitkmeni of /oteph*t govemsnent to be proteetkd the outrager ^ Oteir o^ troopt. 

Wellington to Sir H. Wsllssubv, December, 18x0. 

** I am afraid thiy^ the Spaniards will bring os all to shame yet. It is scandalous that in 
the third year of the war, and haying been more ^han a year in a state of tranquillity, and 
having sustained no loss of impovcance ^iTce the battle of OCana, they should now be de> 
pending for the safety </“ Cadi*— the seat or their government— upon having one Or two, more 
or less, British regiments ; and that after having been shut in for to months, they not 
prepared the works necessary for their defence, notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances of 
General Graham and the Bntish officers on the danger of omitting them. 

**The Cortes appear to suffer under the national disease in asj^at k degree as the Other 
authorities— /A/if is, boaajng of the strength and power tf the Danish natton iill they are 
seriously convinced they are m no danger, and then htAng down quietly and indulging 
their national indolence:* ^ 

Wblungton io General Graham, jSiz. 

** The conduct of the Spaniards throughont this expedition (Barosa) it precisely tke^qme 
as I have ever observed it to be* They march the troops night and day without provisions or 
rest, and abuse eve^body who proposes a moment’s delay to afford either to the tarnished and 
fatigued soldiers. They reach the enemy in such a state as to be unable to make any exertion 
aUo execute any plan, even If any plan had been formed ; and .thus, when the moment of 
acuoTr arrives they are totally incapable of movement, and they stand by to see their allies 
destroyed, and afterwards abuse them because they do not continue, unsupported, exertions 
to which human natu.e is not e^u^lf * 

So much for Wellington’s opinion of the Spanish soldiets and statesmen *, let us noW hear 
him as to the Spanish generals : — 

x 8 oo, " Althoi&IP the Duque dc Albuquerque is bront by many, amongst Others by 


1 have seen ofthe tpaniards. I doubt his talents at the head of an army, but be is Certainly 
a sensible man, and nas seen much of the world," ^ 

Now reader, the following is the,';haTacter 4 lven to Romarta in my jRlstory ; compate Itu 
with the above 

Romana was a man of talent, quickness, and information, but disquaUffed by uatew for 
military command." And ag;ain, speaking of his deach, t*kay, ** He was a worthy tif^jraud of 
quick parts, although defiaenc in mdItarV taleirt. Hi^death was a groat los#;";^ If tbc 
expressions are more positive than Wellfimton^^it is because this the duxe^ mik 
notion of the marquis ; he was more positive afterwards, and {aevioua i^fpatultanpes up- 
known to him* and after drcntUsunces known to him, gave me a right to deeded. 

The following additionaHbroofs, joined to those already given in my formCf snffi^ 

foi*,the present. * Sir John Moore, in one of hi^Hltters, saVs,/^/ that 

Kbmana Ht d And Mt. Stnalr^ the British CnVoy, we'Mmperiqd to 

General X>o^ to tfi^' the advance of Pala^x and tnfauMo, says.‘*‘ IhitFbthOHa 

hat t»t mpfih’Mthe Britith as He ought to havt done, and hdb UjtouP orMy to' act atoke 
hi tuan sup^jhrhed it with a tole^ly ^eUnfforce,** 1 

I In tSxa, during the siege of Buigos, Mr. Sydenhetnf, etptessfh^' Lord Wellihgtod^s 


• TJat very sucpessful Spanish generaLan^ Wiry temperate EntUsh poUtiejan, Sir de 
opipitards will agree with hiiv. > ( y 





should retire into Portucali which T hope they will do as their only chancefof salvation, 

A _o_- j-r ' ul ir r-I— i- u.. *1.^ I. U 


Again in i8ii, defending himself from an accusa^n, m^e by the Spaniards, that he had 
caus^ the loss of Valencia, be says, *' the misfoi^ffies ofvalencia are to be attributed tp 
Biait’t yptorancf o/ his profession and to Mahf s cowardice arfd tree^k^f 

Now if any [passage in my History can be pointed out more disparaging to the Spaniards 
than the expressions « Lord Wellington and the other persons (Quoted abOve, I aid con^nt to 
be qharg^, with an unnatural 1^ " against that people. But if this Cannot be dont, ft is 
clear that the reviewer has proved, not my unnatural bias to the French but hts own natural 


be qharg^, with an unnatural bias " against that people. But if this Cannot be dont, ft is 
clear that the reviewer has proved, not my unnatural bias to the Fi^ch but hts own neural 
bias to ^umny. |£b has Indeed % wnaderful aversion to truth, for cl9se under his eye, in my 
second volume^ whidi he was then reviewing, was the following passage, and there are many 
of a like tendency in my work relative to gie Spaniards, wfflch ne leaves unnoticed t 

** Under such a system it was impossible tnat the peasant could be rendered energetic 


casM. z. 

I would stop 
that 1 should th< 
upon Soult’s gos 
however, look fir 
extracts made b] 
shamelefswriter, 


fiefore we amval pf the addresserand deputations, witba view*to snow tnat boi^t nadtapoured 
to prpcure those a^rpstes, a fact which, t 0 x from den^g, 1 had carefully noticed. Let Ito 
mark how an expression in nfy History, namely, that Soult was unprepared for cme effect of hi$ 
owa vigorous conduct, has bew perverted,^ the purpose pt deceit ; and all this With a spirit 
at once so malignant a{p4 stupid, that the reviewer u unable to see that the garbled extracts he 
gives from, aud kicoWs llegistem* hof aniy pot contradict but absolutely con- 

Hrmtheem^ai^iilt of my statement, _ ^ ^ ^ 

CartMjpJy Sowt Vf* not ut^srepared -kp tl\e submission pf the Portugneseto the 
aimfu^tioesiisie It was w obM ono bent m bfa invasion to ziMke them to jo^t. ^t there is 
a great .between that eubmiauon of Heud^le^ afid ^Riccfid spej^Ct^and the 

icxmteM'ffom the Pottvgim fpr the mteteishipent^ela 
a still sreater difference between that and 


£ was me ohM a 
a great dn^MOM.betwe^ that 
lopp^ icxmang'ffom tba Pottvg 
a still gtesUtr difference between 

last whidi the mwd aa 

that jSoUb was unpre 


the Portugnesem (ha F>ei{^ 
themsosowt. ^ut there IS 
; and Ricciid SMi|dc,^an4 the 


tefetred Mj b» tey Hiftoty. 
‘ and 




Reviewers and parasites, whose knowledge of the human mind is confined to an accurate 
mellsure of the sentiments of patrons, rich and powerful, but equally with themlelyes htes|>able 
of true greatness andr therefore al'vays ready to ridicule It, O ' . 


mentioned, and it is said that orcvious to the AnihBraganxa intrigue the^^orriUe warfiue of 
assassinations had been carried on with infinite activity. But the Intrigue of the maieoiitents 


ning of ApfU. 


rjy History 


_ , , , ex^ssly n 

inasmudi as I say that in treating of the intri^e I have nntidpated the^hronologicm order of 
events. Truly if Mr. Lockhart has paid for this part f the Review as criticism Kr. Murray 
should disallow the unfair charge in bis accounts. 

I shall now giv^ two extracts from Soult*s general report, before quoted, in confirmation of 
my statements : — ’ 

** Marshal Soult was by^ecessi^lo favour the party of the malcontents, which he 
found already formed Portugal when fie'^ved. He encourajged them, and soon that party 
thought itself strong enough in the province of Entre Minho * Dour»^ to propose to the 
marshal to approve of the people declaring for the deposition of the house oflfoaganza, and 
that the Emj^ror of the French should be asked to name a prince of his family to reign in 
Portugal. In a political view, Marshal Soult could not without express authority permit such 
a proceeding, and he ocr^d not ask for such authori^ having lost his own commutucation with 
France, and being without news of the operations ofan^/of^he other corps which were to aid 
him ; but considwd in a military point of view the proposition took another character. 
Marshal Soult there saw the means of escaping froiu his embarrassments, and he seized them 
eagerly, certain that whatever irregularity there was in his proceedings ultimate justice would 
be done to him." ^ ^ 

“ These dispositions produced a remarkable change, tranquillity was re-established, and the 
confidence was such, that in the province (Entre Minno e Douro) all the inhabitants returned 
p their labours, supplied thjuAarkets and familiarized themselves with the idea of an approach* 
•7^ change." — Marshal Smlt received numerous deputations of the clergy to thank him 


:^^hange." — Marshal Smlt received numerous deputations of the clergy to thank him 
for Tne attentions he paid therrt, and for the order which he had restored. Before this no 
Frenchman could straggle without being mutilated and killed. The Portuguese, believing that 
it was glorious and 'grateful to God do all the mischief po^ible to the army, had perpetrated 
the most dreadful horrors on the wretched soldiers who fell into their hands." 


application cithern to show how I am wrong in my Statement, that, in a sirat^^c intint 
virtu it was bsti^ to attack Victor^ but that especial circufkitances led Sir Arthur to fml 
upon Soult, I hold it sufficient to place Sir Arthur s own statement before the reader and leave 
him to compare it with mine. , , " 

. . . o EishoHt April 

** I intend to move towards Soult and attack him, if I should be able to make ahy arrange* 
ment In the nleighbonrhood of Abrantes which can<givettme any security for the safety of this 
place during my absence to the northward. ^ • 

** I ^ not quite certain, howev^, that I shoum not do more good to the general cause by 
eombinmg with General Cuesta in an operation against Victor; and I believe I sl^mM prafer 
the last ifSoult was not in possession ot a part of this country very fisitilo in MjaMsrees, m of 
the town of Oporto, anti if to concert the operations with Cuestk would ndt take rime wMA i 


' operation against Victor it atCenM by them advabtagee^lf eucoaiMbl it effo^tuall 
roKidves Seville ar*6 Lis^, and in case affairs slmuld tekp such a turn as to enable the kW 


relieves Seville ard L»i&DOn, and in case attain simuid ukp suen a tt 
minisieTS to make another great effort Ibr the relief of Spain, the Co 
l^rfu^ not be lemora to sudh a distance flom the scmie of 


i^rft^ not be Pemora to such a distant 
Co-operation impossible ; dad we may ho^ie to i 
bined and concentrated forc#%" 


r of Sjpoin, the Com under my command in 
rom the scene of opemtioa a#^ leader ka 
theefihot of a great mm made by a com* 


Stply, etc. 



dottcrte the oum 


Sim ArtiK/r to Lord Castlerbagh, Apni 24 , 1809. 

*^Cu«su !s at L%retia, coHecting a force agaia> which it is said will soon be astooo inia&try 
and dooosc^valry.’* 

^ TV GENBi'mi. Mackeniib, May x, x 8 og. 

** They (Victor's troops) have in#(ir front a Spanish army with Gener.'d Cuesta at Lleretia, 
which army was defeated m the month of March, and has sinee been reinforced to the amount 
of twenty 0 iousatid “ They wi%be attacked by Cuesta, who is leceiving reit^arce- 

tnents, 

Mr. Frere to Sir Arthur Wellesley, SevUiOt May 

** We have here 3000 cavalry, considered as parc of army of Estremadura (under 
Cuesta). Cuesta has with him 4000 cavalry.*’ • ^ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to Lord Castlereagh, June 17, 1809, 

** We had every reason to believe that the French army consisted of about 27,000, of which 
7000 were cavalry ; and the combined British anu Portuguese force which 1 was in hopes I 
should have enabled to march upon this expedition would have arlounted to about 24,000 
mea.” • • 

To Lord Wel^lsy, August By 1809. 

“ The army of Cuesta, which jrrossed the Tagus thirty-six or thirty-eight thousand strong. 


“Tl 
does ^ 


E does now consist of 30,000.” 

Extract from a Memoir by SiR A. Wellesley, 1809. 

"The Spanish army under General Cuesta bad been reinfotxedwiih cavairyand in/antr^ 
and had been refitted with extraordinary celci ity ajter ifie action 0/ Medellin*^ ' 

All the reviewer’s remarks about Cuesta’s numbers, and about the unfordable nature of the 
Tagus, are a reproduction of misrepresentations and objecyons before ex^^sed and refuted by 
me in my controversy with Marshal Beresford , but as it is now attempte<rto support them by 
garbled .extracts from better authorities, 1 will again and completely expoie and crush thpm. 
This will however ^ more conveniently done farther on. Meanwhile 1 re]|paC, that the Tagus 
is onW unfordable during the winter, and not then if there is a few days dry wej|tlier ; that six 
months of the year it is always^ordable in many places, and as low down SaWaterra, near 
Lisbon ; finally, that my expression, “ a river fordable at almost every seasonf is strictly 
correct, and is inJeed not mine bufrLord Wellington’s eitpression. To proceed with the rest : — 
* Without oflFering any proof beyond his own assertion, lllte rdbiewer charges me with having 
exaggerated the importance 0/ WArgenton's conspiracy fo^ the sole pi^pose of excusing 
Soulfs HkfHisswssAH guarding the Dguro^ But my account of that conspiracy was compiled 
from the Duke of Wellington^ letters — some public, some private addressed to me ; ^d from 
a narrative of the con^iracy written cxpre‘.l 9 for my guidance by Miyor-General Sir James 
DojusIaR, who was the offioer employed to meet and conduct D’Aiwntoi^ to and from the 
English Rrmy* i— from Soult's own omcial report ; from Le Noble's “ History,” and from secret 
iofcHiuatioU which I received from a French officer who was himseif one of the principal 
niovefs— not of that oarticular conspiracy-^ut of a general one of which the one at Oporto 
was but ioSraneb* . , . 

AgaShifhe rayiewer denies that I am correct ip saying, that Soult tho\%ht Hill’s division 
had from thp ocean ; that he expected the vessel^ would come to the month 

of ifhtt^Ootoro 1 taeajSisd consldermg that river secure above the towsi nis personal attention 
was Ut» Mow Qporto. Let Soult and Le Noble answer this. 

- Extraet/rosH So\JUS*i General Eeport. * * 




Reply ^ etc. | 


• , • f 

• %eiract from Ltt NoBLS. • • 

** The h<mae ot^Uttled by the general-in-chief wai 
the sea. The site was very higli, and from thence lie could opijeiT^^the of tlwf Douro 

from the convent to the sea. H is orders, given on the 8tl^ to fcoOjf of ^he river, 

tiiose which he had expedited it The morning, and the ^sitioH of rehdei^d him 

confident that no passage would take place above Oporto ; he Relieved that ike euemiy, master 
of the sea, 'wovltl try a disembarkittion near the mouth of the i 7 <?wn>/' f 
- Such IS the value of this carping disingenuous critic's observations on this pohtt , and 
snail now deinoliskhis other misstatements about the passage^of the Dojiro. 

ist. The poor barber's share*in the transaction is quite true ; my alfrhority is Major-Cenegil i 
Sir John Waters who was the companion of the barber in the daring exploit of bringing o#r 


Sir John Waters who was the companion of the barber in the daring exploit of bringing o#r 
the boats. And if 4 Vaters ha^recollected his name, it is not the de,^icable surislocratic sneer 
of the reviewer about the “ Plebeian ” that would have prevented me froijf giving it, ani. The 
Barca de Avintas, where Sir John Murray crossed, has alieady beert shown by a reference to 
the maps and to Lord Wellington’s despatch, to be noknine miles from the Serra Cbnvent, as 
the reviewer says, but three miles as I have stated : nAeoverj two Portt^uese leagues would 
not make nine EmgUsh miles. But to quit these n^or points, the reviewer asks IVky 
Colonel tiapier M^arted Jrom the actonnt of the eveWtTgiven in the despatch of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley t " This is the only decent passage in whole review, ftnd it shalj^have a satis- 
factory answer. * 

Public despatches, written in the hunyof the moment, immediately after the events and 
before accurate inforniation can be obtained, are very subject to errors of detail, and are 
ceitamly not uliat a judicious^istonan would rely upon fi>r details without endeavouring to 
obtain other infor nation. In tnis c.a‘^Jidiscovered several discrepancies between the despatch 
and the accounts of t^^e-witnesses and actors written long afterwards and deliberately. I knew 
also that the passage of the Douro, though apparently ,i very rash action and little considered 
111 England, was a very remarkable exploit, prudent, skilful, and daring. Anxious to know the 
true secret of the success, I wrote to the Duke of Wellington, putting a variety of questions 
lelative to the whole expeditions. In return I received from him distinct answers, with a 
small diagram of thc^cininary and ground about it to upndei the explanation clear. Being 
thus put in possession of all the leading points relat*-e to the passage of the Douro by the 
roinniauders on each side, for Inhad before got poult's, I turned to the written and printed 
statement of several officers engaged in the action for those details which the generals h.id 
not touched upon. • 

Now the principal objections of the reviewer to my statement are, — ist. Tliat I h.fBB' givoii 
1*10 inany troops to Sir John Murray, and. That I have unjustly accused him of want ol 
military hardihood ^rd. That I have erroneously described the cause of the loss sustained 
• liy the 14th dragoons m retiring from their cliarge. la reply I quote my authorities ; and first, 
’**sa^u»o the numbers with Murray. 

Extract f^om Lord Wellington's ansxvers to Colonel Napibe’s questions, 

“ The right of the troops which passed over to the seminary, which m fact made an ad- 
mirable itte de Pont, was protected by the passage of the Douro higher up by Lieut.-Gcner.d 
Sir John Mufi-dC and the kinst s German legion^ supported by other troops ” 

Armed ^ch this authority, I did set aside the despatch, because though it said that Murray 
was sent with £t.b.ittaIion and a squadron, it did not say theft he was not followed by others 
And in Lord Londondei ry's narrative I found the following passage : — 

"General Murray, too, who had been defuched with his division to aJerry higher Up, i^s 
fortunate enough to gain possessrbn of as many boats as enabled him to pass over with two 
battalions of Germans and 'two squadrons of the 141'/' dragoons ” * 

And his lordship, fmtber on, s.ays, that he hwiselS' chaiged several times and With advan- 
t.'ige aj the head of those sijuadrons. His expr^sion is ^ the dragoons from Murray's corJsT 
With respect to the loss of the dmgoons sushrined by having to fight their way back again, 

I find the follavring account in the narrative of Sir James Douglas, written, as I have before 
saii.1, expressly for my j^idance . — 

“Young soldiers < 4 ike young greyhounds run headlong on their prey; while experience 
^ makes old dogs of all sorts run cunning. squadrons actuwy rode ow the whole 

rear French guard, which laid down upon the road ; and was, to use their own Xetstrst passi 
sur le ventre : But no support to the dragBbns being at hand no great execution was done ; and 
the tTvo squadrons t^neselves sujfered severely in getting hack again through the infantry, 
llitis, even in this^null matter, the reviewer is not right. And now, wra the ateve facts 
fixedj I shall proceed to rebut the charge of having calumniated Sk John # 

First, the rjview^’s asseition, that Murray’s troops were never within several miles of the* I 
seminary, and that tney would have been crushed by Soult if thc^^had attacked the eneniy, 
isvevidently false from the following facts. Lord Wellington exprSsly says, in bis answer to 
my questions quoted l:>eB»ie, — That right of the troops in the setkinary zeeiu protected hy 
the troops undei* Murray ^ which could not bi^if the Jailer were sevcraumiles off. Again, if the 


dtugoiit of Mtmiy*4 eom ^lanm tlio infantry tufd guns of 

tbat corps mig|i hidri1blios^o|i thelOWc^tKoiit \xpo|^ a c^{uae4, dyinSi ^a'> 

st 0 cl^body 7 |««^ s^bo hsNtl bnen BlirprfMd,'aiid wan «h«r Mine ifl^nk 

and Mar, Buta dared not aritk Stay^mdonce omn npfproach th^ 

atttoMtdyneosmiy^rhim^ retipo as he did,'^whae brew^k hkn thaosit attf lathe &tfkeOf 
Wellington a geSeia to throw> his troops wantonly intosboh^ aituatiOni-~Ana on ground 'Whteh 
his elevated ‘post at the SOrra Convent enabled hkn to command perlb^ly« and where the'nlkcn 
atkd movements of both^idcf were«s much beneath his oye as the men and ntovemeiitf on' a 
chess-board ! Bah I % 

^ Bbt the fact is that# part »f the Germans under Murray, aye !->-a isrry Smalt part f did 


sam^ regiment undc% Ensign Hodenberg« were alone brou^t into fire, llie skirmishers made 
several iifisoners, and one rifleman ^Heniy H.auer) was lucky enough to capture a French 
heulenantTGolooel. Seven of the leg^ were wounded.'* 

Munray wantedphardihood. Ancnt is no answer to say Lord Wellington did not take 
ilotii^ of hiji conduct. A cominand|r||i'chief is guided by many circumstsnees distinct from 
the mere military facts, and it mi^t be, that, on this occasion he did not choose to judge 
raslily or hgrshly a mfln, who had othea g^od qualities, for an error into which, perhaps, a 
yei-y bold and able roan might have fmlen by accident. And neither would i nave thus 
judged Sir John Murray from this fact alone, although the whole army were disgusted at the 
time by his want of daring, and openly expressed an unfavourable opiniSn of his military 
vigour. But when 1 find that the same want of har^hood^was ag.ain apparent in him at 


Castalia, as 1 have shown in my fifth volume, and^nll more glaringly displayed by him at 
Taragoi^, as I shall show in my sixth volume, the matter became quite fliflerent, and the duty 
of the historian is to speak, the truth, even of a general, strange as that may and 1 have no 
doubt does appear to this reviewer. ♦ 

Having dispo.sed of this matter, I shall now set down some passages evincing the babbling 
shallowness and self*conceit of the critic, and beneath them my autlwrities, whereby it will 
appear that the big book containin^ll^ir George does not know is inReating in bulk : — 

** Sir Arthur ^^Hesley was detained at Oporto neither by the instructions of the English 
cabinet nor by his own want of geaeralshIp^^</' stmply by t/n xvant of fr^sions'' — Review, 
Indeed 1 Reader, mark the following question to, .intl answer from 
to A* the Duke of Weilitigton by Colonel Napurt 


xvant of provisions,*' — Review, 
er from the Duke of Wellington. 


did the duke halt the next day after the pass.»ge of the Douro ? 
A nswr.-^'* The halt was made next day, — First, because the whole 


because the whole army had not crossed 


we having, in fact, out-marched everything. Fourthly, the horses and animals required a 
day’s rest as well as the men." • • ' 

And, in answer to another que.stion, the following observation occurs The relative 
numbers and the nature of the troops must be considered in all these things; amt this fact, 
moreover^ that excepting; to attain a very great object we could not risk i/19 Ivss of a co^si* 

I pass over the reviewer's comments upon my description of Soult's retnyu, because a 
simple reference to my work wik at once show their folly and falseness ; big 1 big to Infonn 


general was Marshal Taliard, and* that the Esiglish general who captured him was called 
^hui Duke of MaJlborougb. And. with respect to his sntftrs a%out the “ little river of Ruu 
vaens;'* **SouU's theatrical speecn "the use of the txven^five horsemen;** "the aum- 
repairs ^ the Ponte Nova ; " and the Roa§ance composed by Colonel Napier flawf Le Noble; ** 
I shall, in answer, only offer the follo^ving authorities, none of which, the reader will observe, 
ar^ taken from Le Noble. 


Extract fivm Soult's General Report, 


“The i 5 lh, In thd*4nomIng, the enemy appeared one league from BVaga; our column was 
I entan^ed m the defiles; the rain came do\%ii in torrents ; and the wind wiu> frightful. Oir 
reaching Salamanca we learned that the bridge of Ruivaem^ over the little ssevr (ruisseau) of 
that name wot cut, astd the passage guarded by Aoo men xvith camum. if was known also 
that the Ponte Nova on the route ^ Mohtclegre, which they had hef un to destroy, was feebly 
guarded; and the marshal gave to Major DiUong the command of too^rave men. of his own 
. choice, to carry la The ^iaottOulon^, under cover of the night, reached thC bridge, passed 
' it RpiwitKstanding the cuts in it, stirpnsed the guard, and pot to the fivordabbs^ who could 
I rfot escape, Jnfour hotea the bridge xoas repaired : General Loison passed It, And n^t^ed 
u.ion the bridge of Misserella, near Villa da Ponte, where 8oo PortuguiAe,,«i«r^ refrmtlSldf 
defended 'the passage. | A battalion emd some brave men, agaht tea fy the intfajidd Dulotag, 
forced the edtaith, enured the entrenchments §nd seited the bridge** 



Ixxxiv 


• tic- 


** Th« inanluUidd a counciU at tlie end of w^i he caUed M^or IMmg^ Ipw^ aine 
o'clock in the eveoinc* * I have aelectcd you fxonrae army^' be eaid t^tluvbnlve officer, * to 
seize the bridge of«Ponte Nova^\^ich the enemy are cubing : fon Mwet ondeavonr to 
surprise them. The time is favotn^le. Attack vigorously with the bay«n^ you will succeed 
or you will die. 1 want no news save that of your success, send me no other tepott, your 
silence will be sufficient in a contrary case. Take a hundred mea at your cfapiee ; they wflf Ix^ 
efficient ; add twtnty^ve dragomSt their horses to make a ramfart, ff it Ik neceS‘ 

saty, OH the middy ^ the hrid^ to sustain youf^tlf and rematn mqfter 'of the j^sapf * " - 
" The manor departed with determined soldiers and a Portuguese guide, who was md Mmh 
the leather slings of the muskets. Arrived within pistol-shot M the oridge he saw the enemy 
cutting the last be%m. It waiAhen one o’clock, the rain fell hAvily, and w enemy's labourers 
being fatigued thought they might take soiUe repose before they fintdUid tbdr wmrkf The 
torrents descending from the mountains and the cavado itself made sudi a ndip that the 
march of the French was not heard ; the sentinel at Ae bridge was killed without giving any 
alarm, and Dulong, ’udth twenty^/ive penadiers pas^ crawling on iks hewn, one of them 
fell into the cavagOy but happily his fail produced noK^et. The eitem/s advoooed post of 34 
men was destroyed, etc., etc. 'Phe marshal informedof this happv event, Came up in haste 
with the first troops he could find to defend the pgidge and accelh'ote the pmssage of the 
army; but the repairing was tie it her sufficiently prompt or solid to prevent many brave 
soldiers perishing^ The marshal embraced Major Dulong, saying to him, thank you, in 
the name of Fraftce, brave major ; you have saved the army.* " 

Then follows a detailed ac«>unt ^ Misserella bridge, or Saltador, and its abattis and 
other obstacles ; of Dulong’s attack 7 9l his being twice repulsed ; and of his Carrying of the 
bridge — the Leaperfls it was called — at the third assault, falling dreadfully wounded at the 
moment of victory ; finally, of the care and devotion with which his soldiers carried him on 
their shoulders during the rest of the retreat. And the reader will observe that this account 
is not a mere description in the body of the work^ but a separate pa^r in the Appendix, 
written by some offi^ evidently well acquainted with all the facts, perhaps Dulong himself, 
and for the expre^purposc of correcting the errarsw>f detail in the body of that work. 
Theatrical to the critic, and even ridiculous it may likely enough appear. The noble courage 
and self-devotion of such a solcficr as Dulong is% subject which no person will ever expect a 
Quarterly reviewer to understand. 

In the foregoing comments I have followed the stream ot my own thoughts, ratherthan t)a#» - 
order of the reviewer's criticisms ; I must therefore retrace my steps to notice smirc points 
which have been passed over. His observations about Zaragoza have been already disposed 
of, in my reply to his first articles published in my fifth volume, but his comments upon Cata- 
lonian affairs shall now be noticed. 

'I’he assertion that I>qrd Collingwood was incapable of judging of the efforts of the Catalans, 
although he was in daily intercourse with their chiefs, co-operating with their armies, and 
supplying them g’ith arms and ^ics, because he was a seaman^ is certainly ingenious. It has 
just so much of pertness in it as an admiralty clerk of the Melville School mi^t be supiwscd 
to acquire by a long habit of official insolence to naval officers, whose want of parliamentary 
interest exposadphem to the mortification of having intercourse with him. And it has just so 
much of cunning wisdom as to place it upon a par with tliat which dictated the inquiry which 
we have fiear^ was sent out to Sir John Warren during the late American war, namely, 
light-^ery light frigates, could not sail up the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario?” 
And with that surpnsing providence, whichedid send ouf birch-brooms and tanks to haidfigs/t 


author!^ for my statements about Catalonia. •The^readers of niy work know raat 1 have 
adduced in testimony the Spanish generals themselves namdly, Contreas, l^acy, and Rovtr.'i ; 
the testimony of Sir Edward Codnngton, of 9k Edward Pcllew, of Colonel Doyle, and of other 
Englishmen, ^'hat I have referred to St. Cyr, Suche^ Lafaille, and other French writers ; 
that I have quoted Vacani and Cabane’s “ Histories," the first an Italian serving with the French 
army in Catalonia, tite last a Spaniard and chief of the staff to the Catalonian army : and now, 
to complete the reviewer’s discomfiture, I willty^d the Duke of Wellington, who^ a landsman 
and therefore, according to thi>. reviewer’s doctrine, entitled to judge:— 

P # 

^ letter to Lord LiVEarooL, t^th December, 1809. 

Catalonia thi resistance is more general and regular; but still the ^people are of a 
desenDfttor. with which your armies could not co-operate wj^h anv prospect of success^ or eveqi 
proaftty. Y<m aee what Burghersh says of the Somatenes ; andJt is notorious theft the Cata- 
Ians have mi aif times been the most irregular, and the least to be depended upofi ^aety of 
Spaniards.** m * , 


So much for light filgates, birch -krooms, fresh^water tanks, andt^oQIagUFOod'a incapacity 
to judge of the Catalans. Area he was a Mman; and as for Klding’a complaints of the 
» Spaniards when dying, fney must go to Sir V^corge's big bfiok witif this marginal nete, that 


s, andtCti 
for Kl4ii 
»k witif tl 


4ing’a complaints of the 
this marginal nete, that 


St. Cyr is not the authority* Butjor the grand ftouri^t the threat to prove at‘ aopther rime, 
that the Spajmtrds gave elbeJUbot inteU}g!eooe» apA made no 
Joist Im thaxMer take the following tmrimooy % antidparioa * 


^ ImthaxMer 

**M prem^WmVl no inteDigenoe whatever, ekcepriog the QOpeemm X teoeive ocoarimu^y.. 
whom IsttUoni to mom ntguirUs*** 

dokpot doubt that the Ibroe left in Estremadura does not eaceed Dooo xtdh&try and 0Oo 
* cavaW; and you have been^made acquainted mdi the exact extent of It, b*caiim% tim OiMM 
del Aibuoueeque, wfap iaappotiued U> command it, it itUerttUd in maktngktuftmiho 
they ^ve iud abouftoe ca^ry ordered to the Duque del*Parque."* n 
^ "It might be admibte, however, to frighten the gentlemen at Seviile tN'M ihsir own/altt 
inioiligmu** e g '» 

**dt is most diffi^t to obtain any information respecting roads, or any local drciunttances, 
which must be considered in the decisions to be formed respecting the inarch of troopa** 


inioiiigstue: 


which mi»t be considered in the decisions to be formed respecting the inarch of troopa** 
xSza We are sadly deficient in aood information, and all the efforts which ) have made 
to obtain it have £ai^ t and all that vm know is the movement of troops at the moment, or 
probably after it is made.*’ 1 

" 1 have had npcounta from the m^uis de la Romana : he tells me thatfthe siege of Cadis 
was raised on the 33rd, which canttoi be 

** 1 believe there was no truth in the series of the insurrection at Madrid." ^ 

"There is so far a foundation for the report of O'Donners action, as that it impears that 
Suchet's advanced guard was at Lerida on the xith of April. It is dpubtful, however, 
euxording to my experience 0 / Spanish reports^ whether O'Donnel was beaten or gained a 
victory *' ^ ^ 

1 recommend to you, however, to proceed with great caution in ijps^ct to intelligence 
transmitted to you by the Marquis de la Romana, and all the Spanish officers, ^ It is Obvious 
there is nothiim they wish for so much as to involve our troops m their operations. This is 
evident both mnn riie letters of the marquis himself, and from tha false reports made to 
Lieutenant Heathcote of the firing heard from Badajos at Albuquerque." 

Wellington iS Lord Liverpool, s8io. Cartaxo. 

"The circonutanoes which I have relate above will show your lordship that the military 
system of ^e Spanish nation is not much improved, and that it is not very easy to combine or 
infegnlate opmnations with a corp# so ill-organized, in possession of so little intelligence^ and 
upon iRlose actions no reliance can be ^aced. It will scarcely be credited that the first 
inteiligtHce which General Menditabai received of the assembling of the enemy s troops at 
Seville was from hence,** 

Wellington to Sir H. Welleslev, 2810. 

" Meodiaabal, etc., etc., have sent us so false reports that J cannot make out what 
the French are doing." * 

" This Is a part of the system on which all the SpanisX authorities h&te been acting^ to 
Induce Us to talce a part in the desultory operations which they are canying on. False reports 
and dei^tions of every description are tried, and then popular insults, to^l\pw us what the 
general opinion is of our conduct," ^ . 

" The Spaniards take such heid care of their posts, and have so little inteUjgenfte, that it is 
difficult to say by what troops the blow has been strui^" • 

^ " It is strsmge that the Governer of Ciudad Rodrigo should have no intelligence cd* the 
cMmy*s movement^ear his garrison, of which we have recaiveibso mai^ accounts.** 

" We hear also a great deal of lake’s army in the AlpuiarnM^ and of a empt firom Valencia I 
operating* upon the enemy’s commoni^tioqs with Madrid ; but 1 conclude^that there is as j 





** Th€ 9 e are but two kinds of sorters in the world/' said ^poleoot **the mod and the bad 

Now, the light divutun were not only goodktbut, I will say it soHjprs in 

the worldT The three Bntii>h regiiflents compod^ it had been formea by ^ John Moore 
precisely upon the yune system. There was no dilferenoe save in ^e colour m the n 0 >iinen's 
jackets and the weapons which they carried. Captain Kincaid's ooserv^onqijoted hy the 
reviewer, merely law; what is quite tru^ that the riflemen fought in aldirmiM^ order more 
frequently than the 45rd and sancMd. Certainly they didrana Ibr this 1feQ^l|[^ient reason 
-^their arms, the rifle and sword, did not suit any other formation ; it is adef^t in the* weapon, 
which is Inferior to the musket and bayonet, fitted alike for close or open order. Napdleon 
knew this so well that he had no riflemen in his array, strange*as it appear tp those ' 
persons who have read so much about B'rench riflemen. « Thg riflennnn pf tlm l%ht dirilion 
could form line, colnmns, and squares— could move as a heavy bodv^^uid do, And did dS 
everything that the Dest soldiers in the world ought to do ; and m like manner the sand an# 
43rd regiments skirnashed and gbrformed all the duties of light f^oops with the same facility as, 
tlie riflemen ; but the difference of the weapon made it advisable totise th^atterneariy always 
in open order: I do not, indeed, remember ever to have seen them act arainst the enemy 
either in line or square. Captain Kincaid is too sensib^. and too good a soldier, anti far too 
honest a man. to derve the purpose of this snarling bloAhead^ who dogm^izes in defiance of 
facts and with a p^ntitude of pompous absurdity thaKi^uld raise the bne of an alderman. 
Thus, after quoting from my work the numbers of the WCTich army, he thus proceeds 

*' Notwithstanding that this enormous force was ^ressitig upon th# now nnaifUd Spanish 
people with all its wei^htf and acting against them^ith its utmost entrgy^ it proved wholly 
unable to put dovn resistance." — Review, page 497. 

Now this relates to the period following bir John Moore's death, which was on the rdth of 
January. That general's fine movement upon Sahagun, and his subsequent retreat, had drawn 
the great bulk of the French forces t^i^Urds Gallida, and had paralyzed many corps. The 
war with Austria had drawn Napoleon himself and the imperial guards away from the 
Peninsula. Joseph was establit.hing his court at Madrid; Victor remained very jnactive in 
Estremadura ; Soult marched into Portugal ; — in fine, this was precisely the period of the 
whole war m which the French army were most inert, Napoleon has fijced upon the four 
months of Febiuary, March, April, and May, 1809, as the period in which the King let the 
Peninsula slip from hiSP^eeble hands. 

Let us see then what the Spaniards did during that*time. And, first, it is false to say that 
they were unaided. They were raided against Vvor by the vicinity of Sir John Craddock's 


were aided on the Catalonian coast by Lord Coliingwood's fleet ; they were aided at GeEL‘.z by 
the presence of General M’Kenzie's troops, sent from Lisbon ; and they were aided everywhere 
by enormous supplies of money, arms, and ammunition sent from England, Finally, they were 
faded, and most powerfully so, by Sir John Moore’s generalship, wnich had enabled them to 
■WV and keep several considerable armies on foot in the southern parts of the country. What 
did these armies — these invincible Spaniards—do ? They lost Zaragoza, Monzon, and Taca, in 
the east ; the fortresses of Ferrol ^d Corufia, and their fleet in the north ; they lost Estrema- 
dura. La Mancha,' Aragon, the Asturias, and Gallicia; they lost the battles of Ucles and of 
Vails; the battle of Monterrey, th.-it of Ciudid Real, and the battle of MedelUn, TTiey won 
nothing I they tbcLnot save themselves, it was the British army anti thf indolence and errors 
0/ the French^fhat saved them. 

^ f Extract from Napoleon’s Mer^irsF 

"After the embarkation of the English army, the kingpf Spain did nothing ; he lost /our 
months i he ought to have nuqrphe 4 ,upon CadcE, upon Valencia, upon Lisbon ; political meanr' 
would have done the rest.” 4 ^ 

Extracts from Lord '^'B^^,\nQrep\(^^Corre^pondence^ 1809. * 


enmity of the pet^Ie towarils the French may spin out the war into length, and at East 
the French may ^d iO impossible to establish a government in the country ; but there is no 
prospect ofa glorious termination to the contest.^ • ^ 

" After* the perusal of these details, and of ^ulPa iMten, can any one doubt that the 
evacuation of Galicia was occasioned by tlf. operations ot the British troops in Portugal?'' 


evacuation of Gs/llcia was occasioned by tlf. operations of the British troops in Portugal?'' 

"The fact is, that^thesBritish army ^ saved S/ain and Portugal drxntig thil year." 

The twwvfcsr is not Lnly a great critic, he is a great general also. He discovered that 
there adre no posuions in the mountains of Portugal ; nw, he isdll sc^Cety allow that there are 
mountains at aB ; and he insists that they offer no delenoe agalnsr ati mvader. but that the 
riveni 4 e^hat the Dooro defends the eastern frontier of Beira, and chat the Aentier of Portugal 
genially is vety oouipact and strong for defence, and well suited for a weak army to fight 
fi^rior ttuinb<MH-autqhe weak anm/ cannot be turned nad cot offiiftom liiboci, and the 
strong army must invade i^ mass and by one li^. u 




Now, first, it so nnkidtily for this lucid miliary notion of Portugal.* that in 

Masur^^s iA'v^tfiUbn LortTW^l^on stopp^i 1 to Iteht on mountain of 3usaoo^ antLstio^ped 
Massena altog^er at th^ mountains of Aihaddra, Aru^j ^wral, 4m4 Ton«a V!rains*-rid 
other ifCfd^ att% UdoS| and that he did not once ^op him or attempt to sljpp him hy defend- 
ing a river. ThSf Mfissena, in hh retreit, stopmd 'Lord Wellington On the 'mountoin of 
SantarSm^ attemSed To stop him mi the mountains of Cazal Nova, Moita, and Guarda, but 
never attempted to ^p him By defending a river, save l^ugal; and tmm he was instantly 
beaten, Oh, certainly, lis a most noble general, and a very acute critic 1 Nevertheless, I 
^must sttppori my own opinions about the frontier of Portug;^ the non-necessity of mva<9ng 
ibis country in doe mass, and the un fordable nature of the Tagus, by the testimony of two 
Mnfettih as distinguishe<^mi honest lego. ^ ^ ^ 

" Bjciract 0 / a letter from Sir John Moore, • 

. I am not ^pared at this fhoment to answer minutely yo«|r lordship'sy^uestion respecting 
the defence of Portimal ; but I can say generally that the frontier of Portugal is not dmnsible 
against .a superior force. It u» an open frontier, all equally rugged, but all equally to be 
penetratea. • 

^xtractsfrom'ljQ^ Wellington’s Correspondence, 

** In whatever season the enemy mfl/ enter Portugal, he will probably make his attack by 
ttvfl distinct iineSf the one north the otner south of the Tagus ; and the system of defence must 
he founded ig>on this gdheral basis. In the summer season, however, the Taovs being fordable ^ 
etc., etc , care must be taken that the enemy does not by his attack directed from the south of 
the Tagus and by the passage of that river, cut of from Lisbon the British army engaged in 
operations to the north of the Tagus ” • 

“The line of frontier to Poitiigal is so long in piopoition to the extent and means of the 
country, and the Tagus and the mountains separate me parts of it so eftectually fr«n each 
other, and it i«so open in many parts, that it would be impossible for %n army acting ufon 
the defensive to carry on its operattons upon the frontier without being cut off from the 
capital,** 

** In the summer it is probable, as 1 have before stated, that the enemy will make his 
attacks in two principal corps, and that he will also push on through the mountains between 
Castello Branco and Abrantes. Hi;^ol^cct will be, by means of his coi^s south of the Tagus, 
to turn the positions which might be taken in his front on the north of that river ; to cut off 
from Lisbon the corps opposed to him; andUlo destroy it by rsi attack in front and rear at the 
same time. This can be avoided only bv the retreat of the right centie and left of the allies, 
^nd their junction at a point, aJt which from the state of the river they cannot be turned by 
the ptB^age of the Tagus by the enemy's left. The fiist point of defence which presents itself 
below that at which the Tagus ceases to be fordable, ib the river Castenheira, close to the 
lines.” 

In the above extracts, the fordable nature of the Tagus has been pretty clearly shown, but* 
I will continue my proofs upon that fact to satiety. ^ 

Lord Wblungton to Charles Stuart, Esq. 

# “ The line of operations which we are obliged to adopt for the defenceVif Lisbon and for 
' jbur own embarkation necessaiily throws us back as far as below Salvateira on the Tagus, to 

which place, and I believe lower, the Tapis tsjordable during the summ^ : and we should 
be liable to be turned or cut off from Lisbon and the Tagus, if we were w rake our line of 
defence higher upon the river. 

Lord Wellington to General Hill, August. * 

• '* I had alread^^onsidered the ^ssibility thRt Regnler might move across the fords of the 

Tagus at Vilka f^lha and thus ti^ your right." • ^ 

• Loro Wblling-^on ^o General Hill, October. 

** If there are no boats, sefld theig (the sick and encumbrances) across the Tagus by the 
fordiyx Santarem)." 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to General Hill. ^ 

1 have desired Murray to send wu the copy of a plan we have, with some of the fords of 
thsf T<f.^s marxed upon it, but I believe the whole river from Baihfuina to Santarem is 
fordable.** n % 


the! Tempts marked upon 

fordable.** n » 


Six Arthur Wellesley to Marshal Bbresford. 


in the Queries od the upper f 

Si» Arthur Wellesley to Admiral BerkelsHt. * 

** But If thd itaVaridn^shotsid be made in summer, when the Tagutds fordaMe iernytny 
places," ** In the ev|nt of the attack being mz^nibeteveen the monthe ^ ynne and xVr- 
when the Taj^ h fordable, at least ps low down as Salvaterra (near the lines 





• Sir John Craddock io Loro Casti:b](^U,«4/^/« 

** Thert is a ferry at Salvaterra, ngir Alcantara, and another U|> Ihe isft batdlof the Tagtis 
in tlie Alemtejo, wMfV there is aiso Tt/ord^ and the river may be tmtU jr ‘pikh/dSA 

Extract front a li9emoir by Sir B. D’Urban, q^arier-meuter^iemriiif » BaiQe$V<7R0's 

army. ^ §• * 

“ The TaptSy between Golegacfctd Rio Moinhos was known ^o ^er^evKt fbrdi after 

a few days' dry weather."* « , » 

Thus we see that, in nearly every month in the year, this unforcj^la Tagus C«*liie reviewer 
is fordable in many places, and that in fact it is no barrier except ui very he»i^ lainsl' But 
to ftnder this still clearer I will here give one more and «onc|jisiv« piOtf. In 4Ut eiaborate 
maniLscript memoir upon the defence of Portugal, drawn up by tne celebrated GenetaM 
Dumourier for the Duke of Wellington, that officer argues like this reviewer, that the Tagus^ 
is unfordable and a strong barrlV. But a marginal note in V^llington's hand'AVritiBg runs . 
thus — ** l/e {Dumonriein does not seem to be aware of the real stdie df§the Taptt atikny 


What can I say more? Nothing upon this head, but^uch upon others. I can calrupon 
the reader to trace the deceitful mode in which the rev»wer perverts or ^sifies my expres- 
sions throughout. How he represents the Spaniards at «e moment so formidable as to resist 


successfully the utnmst efforts of more than too.ooo soldier* the next breath calls them a poor, 
unarmed horde of peasants incapable of making any^sistance at all. •How he <n|pte8 me as 
stating that the ministers had unbounded confidence % the success of the struggle in Spain ; 
whereas my words are, that the ministei's professed unbounded confidence. How he repre- 


coiild not be mistaken, because I nad d^ftbed the ministers as only anxious to pursue a war- 
like system necessary t« their own existence, and that they were actuated by a personal hatred 
of Napoleon. Again, how he misrepresents me as wishing the British to Af£se Cadiz, and 
speaks of a mob in that city, when 1 have spioken only of the people (oh, true Tory!), and 
never proposed to seize Cadiz at all, and have also given the unexceptionable authotity ot Mr. 
Stuart, General M’Kcnzie, and Sir George Smith, for my statement. And here I will notice a 
fine sp'cimen of this rev^wer’s mode of getting up a c^e.^ Having undertaken to prove that 
every river in Portugal is a barrier, except the Zezere wnich 1 had fixed upon as bemg an im- 
portant line, he gives an extract of a letter from lArd Wellington to a General Smithy to the 
effect that, as the Zezere miglit be turfied at season in so many ways, he did not wish to 
construct works to defend it then. Now, first, it is necessary t6 inform the reader that there is , 
no letter to General Smith. The letter in question was to General Leith, and the wriV/n^HlVas 


not Without its object, namely, to prevent any curious person from discovering that the very 
next sentence is as follows : — “ If, however, this woik can be performed, either by the peasantry 
o# by the troops, without any great inconvenience, the line of the dezere may, hereafter, 


biMHmec of very great importance" 

.Ml this is very pitiful, and looks like extreme soreness in the reviewer; but the effrontery 
with which he perv^ts my statements about the Austrian war surpasses all his other efforts 
in that line, and deserves a more elaborate exposure. _ \ 

In my History it is stated, that some obscure intrigues of the Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
and the secret stepties on the continent, emanating from patrician sources, excited the 
sympatliy .ind gourislicd certain distempered feelings m the English minbters, which feeling 
made them oi^y weakness and disaffection in France. I stated, because 1 knew 

that those intrigues were, in fact, a conspiracy concocted, with Tallcyfand's connivance, for 
the dethronement of Napoleon ; and the EngUsh ministers neglected Spain and every other^ 
part of their foreign affairs for Ae nj(*ment, so intent were they upon this fi56lish scheme anu ' 
so sanguine of success. These fkcts are not known to many^’but they are true. • 

In the same paragraph of my History it is said, ifie wariike preparations of Ansthd, and 
the reputation of the Archduke Charles, whose talents werq. foolishly said to exceed Napoleon’s, 
had awakened the dormant spirit of coalitions ,'^|kieaning, as would be evident to any persons 
not wtlfisliy blind, ]^ad awakened that dormant spirit in the Engludi ministers. 

Now reader, mark the candour and simplicity of the reviewer. He says that 1 condemntfd 


to. As if the aw.alftning the dormant spiriicf coalitions, instead of being a reference to the 
sentiments of the English rrlnlsters, meant the exciting the Austrian! ^nd other nations to War, 
and the forming of a vast plan of action by those ministers 1 And (fit fear anymlstalce On that 
h?ad should siisc, it is so asserted in another port of the reviev^in Cha folloWUI|| tOrms 

“ To have ‘ awakened the dormant spirit ^of coalitions, is another of the crimes which the 
ihitisl^misters ire charged with, as if It would have been’a proof of wisdOm to have abstained ' 
from filing a combi^tion of those states of which stiU re^dned seme sBoernr if in~ 

dependence and magnanimity to resist avongneror, etc., etc.---J?Adlrnt 


, « * This was in C*ebnjary. ' 



pankh affairs seeioa toftera rendered it very iAtima^ with 
ito. Bat siopa it hal thus claimed the AusibnM war ae 4 he 


The QnM^trt/s atteatlon Sbankh affairs aeema tofmve rendered it very iAtimate with 
tbeilorluofrantiatid Mendee Bat since it hal thus claimed the AusibnM war aeahe 

work of its^maat MtMttuit the miiiistera of x8oo, I will throw some new Hght upon the history 
of shift pvm WiS^ ihottA they abopld prove little aatiafimtory to tHh QueaitH^ ^ 
the Aetaift aM lUhliy cnric^ in sosae measure repay the reader for his ftt^aee iO wiming 
throt^ the Mioi# exposition of this silly and unscmpidcipa writer's miSrepresenUciops* 

After the Conierenoe of Erfurth, the Austrian, Count Stadion, a A>r<«] of ability and energy, 
either h^t;ing, or affecting to believe, that Napoleon was determined to destroy Austria and 
only waited until l^ain Was conquered, resolved to employ the whole force of the Oera^ 
empire amiinat the Fmch monar^ in a war of destruction for one or other of the conterritng 
states. Widi tins his fint efforts were directed to chaitge the opinions of the Archduke 
Chaiitt and those imoMdlately about htm-^who were averse to a war ; aifd though he was long 
and vig^ttsly resisted by Ganeral Grfin, an able man and archdukes confidant, he finally 
suwxMbed. Soiaig time before this, France had insisted upon a reduction of the Austrian 
forces, and being asked if she would do the same for the sake of peace, replied that she would 
maintain no more troops in Germany than should be found necessary ; but the army of the 
Confederation must be kept up as aVonstitutional force, and it was impossible during the war 
with Enjd^d to Hbduce the F rench A-oops in other quarters. To this succeeded an attempt at 
a triple treaty, by which the terrlcRies of Austria, Russia, and Francc;>were to be mutually 
guaraote^. Champ-»gny and Romanzow suggested this plan, but the Austrian minister did 
I not conCe^ Russia strong enough to guarantee Austria against France. Stadion’s project 
I was more agreeable, and a note of a declaration of war was sent to Mettemich, then at Paris, 
to deliver to the French government. The Archduke Charles set off for the army, and was 
followed by the emperor. 

When &e war was thus resolved upon, it remaifr^^to seJlIe whether it should be carried on 
for the sole benefit of Austria, or in such a manner as to interest other nations.^ Contrary to 
her usual policy Austria decided for the latter, and contrary to her iisual parsimony she was 
extremely liberal to her general officers and spies. It was determined that the war should be 
one of restitution, and m that view secret a^nts had gone to Italy, and were said to have 
made great progress in exciting the people ; officers had been also sent to Sicily and Sardinia 
to urge those courts to attempt their own restoration to the continent!^ thrones. The complete 
r^oratioa of Naples, of Tuscany^ atid the Pope's dominions, and large additions to the old 
kingdom of Piedmont were proposed, and Austria herself only demanded a secure frontier, 
namely, the Tyrol, the river Po, and the Chiusa, which was not much more than the peace of 
Campo Formio had left her. « 

- , %ch were her views in the south where kings were to be her coadjutors, but in the north | 
she was intent upon a different plan. There she expected help from the people, who weie 
discontented at being parcelled out by Napoleon. Treaties were entered into with the Elector 
of Hesse, the Dukes of Brunswick and Oels, and it was understood that the people there ai^d 
in tlm provinces taken from Prussia, were ready to rise on the first appearance of an Austri.an 
soldier. JFlaaovejr was to be restored to England ; but Austria was so discontented witrr the 
Prussian king, that the restoration of the Prussian provinces, especially the Duchy of Warsaw, 
was to depend upon his conduct in the war. * ^ 

The means of effecting this mighty project were the great resources which Stadion had 


found or created : they were greater than Austria had ever before produce^ and the enthusiasm 
of her people was in proportion. The landwchr levy had been calculated rf ohly r 50 battalions ; 
it produced 300 battalions, besides the Hungarian insurrection. The regular Wmy was coin* 
plete in everything, and the ^valry good, though not equal to what it Aad been in former 
wars. There were bine **cor/s The Archduke Ferdinand with one was to stnke a 

•blow in the Duchtf of Warsaw. 'Ilie Archdukfe Charles <^mnn|anded in chief. Marching with 
six corps, contaimng 160,000 regidar troops besides the landw^ attached to them, he was to 
proBs t%c frontier atm fall on the French army, supposed to be only 40,000. That is to imy, 
the first corps, under Belgar^e and Hlena^, were to march by Peterwalde and Dresden against 
Bernadette, who was in that quarter. The ^cond corps, under Kollowrath and Brady, were 
to march by Eger upon Bareith and Wurrburg, to prevent the union of Davoust and Bemadottc. 
The third corps, under Prince Rosenberg, was to move by Waldmunchen, in the Uppei 
Palatinate, and after beating Wrede at Straubingen, to join the Archduke Charles near 
Munich. The archduke himself was to proceed against that dty with the reserves of Pnnee 
John of IKchtenstei^ Hiller's corps, Stipwitz, and those of Hohenzollern’s, and the Archdiftc 
Louis'. Ihe Ardiduke John was to attack Italy ; and the different oorps. exclusive of land- 
wel^ amounted to not less than adc^ooo men. * a 

^Tiie project was gigantic, the force prodigious, and though Ihe «quaiter*master-generoI. 
MeyeiV seeiim the vice of the military plan, resigned his utuation, and that Meerfelt quarrelled 
with the ArdMttke Gmijles, thb general feeling was high and sanguine : and the princes of the 
.empire were, with the exception of Wirtemberg and Westphalia, tbouignt tc^be ^ther favour- 
able towards the AusB^ns. But alt the contributions were in kind ; Austria had' only a 
defpreciated paper currency which would not serve her beyond her ow6 frontiers : wheeefore 


I 


Av f Reply y tic, 

^ ^ • 

were cnrnecl on withotti W at$ almost without her knoiftedge^* aud a d««mtc:h from the 
Koreif^n dated the 8th of De<^ber, but which only anl%>ed &e kodf of March/ ^fused 
all atd wAaisatvfii’l and even endeawured to promt that AutiHa, otyldfaft wapi^ omd 
England was not fh a situatton to grant. Yet thi^waa the period in which i/^-JaVish grants 
had been made to Spain without any condition — bo lavish, that, in C£Mtz,r ieaFty ^(400,000, 
leceived from England, was lying^^mtouched by the Spauiaid*;, ^'hey w^iwSoltiee^gluttecl 
with specie, for they had, at that moment, of their own money, and lying idle in their treasury 
/onrteeit millwns 0/ <loUars, and ten millions more were on the way frons V^ra CfTSt ewii 
JJneuos Ayt'es, Such was the wisdom, such the providence of the Eh^lish nuniscers 1 heaping 
lufney upon rtioney at Cadi?, where it wasnot wanted, and if jt had beeni^nted, ilUbeatowed; but 
refusing it to Austil«to forwaid she explosion of the enormous mine pid^red x^aioHi Napoleo/i 
in Germany abd Italy. I'heir agent, Mr. Frere, absolutely refused even to ask for a loan of sonvJ 
of this money from SpaniaMls. I’hU is what the reviewer,«vi)fully perverting rayexpres' 
Hion, namely, " awakened the dormant spirtt of coalitiofts," calls “ the /oiling a cowbhiatton 
0/ tJu states oj Europe f " The English ministers were treated as mere piuae^bbarers, to be 
bullied or caioled as the case might be ; and in these iwo instances, not without reason, foi 
they neither know how to give nor how to refuse in thilnght time or place. Nor were their 
military dispositions better arnmged, as we shall preserfiy see. ^ 

To proceed wit\ our narrative, btadion, to preventvlKe mischief which this de^iatch from 
England might have produced, hy encouraging the peace party at the ijourt, and discouraging 
the others, only imparted it to the empeiur and*.. is secret council, but hid ir from those 
members of the cabinet who were wavering. Even this was like to have cost him his place ; 
and some membei.s of the council actually proposed to t educe one-thiidof the army. In fin^, 
a cry was aiising against the war, but the emperor declared himself on Stadion's side, and the 
cabinet awaited the result of Co-nt VW.liijoden’s mission to London. That nobleman had been 
despatched with full powers to conclude a tieaty of .liliance and subsidy with England, and to 
learn the feeling of tne English cabinet upon an extraordinary measure which Austrm had 
resorted to ; for being utterly unable to pay her way at the outset, and trusting to the impor- 
tance of the crisis, and not a Iiitlc to the known facility with which the English ministers 
lavished their subsidies, she had resolved to raise, through the principal bankers in Vienna, 
.^150, 000 a month, by, "taking drafts throue:h Holkind upon their coi respondents in London, 
to he repaid jfrom the suhs/tty ro bk granted by Englo* U Prince Staremberg was sent at the 
same time with a special mission to London, to ar^yange a definite treaty for money, and a con- 
VLMUion regulating the future object and conduct of the war — a very curious proceeding — 
because .Staremberg had been recalled befoie for conduct offensive to the English cabinet ; but 
he was well acquainted with London, and the emperor wished to get him away lest he,g^ould** 
put himself at the head of the peace-party in Vienna Thus the English ministers continued 
so to conduct their affairs, that, while thivgave then money to Spam and their advice to 
^^ustna, and both tinprofitably, they only excited the contempt of both countries. 

From the conference of Erfurth, France had been e.arnest with Russia to take an active 
according to treaty, against Austria ; and Roman/ow, who was an enemy of England, 
increased Alexander’s asperiW toward that country, but nothing was done against Austria , 
and w'hcn Caulairvourt, the French ambassador at Petersburg, became clamorous, Alexander 
pietended to take the Austrian ambassador Swaitzenberg to task for the measures of his 
couit, but really gave him encouragement, by repairing immediately afterwards to Finland 
without inviting' Cauiaincouit. A contemporaneous official note, from Romanzow to Austria, 
was indeed aTiuched in terms to render the intention of Alexander apparently doubtful, but 
this was onfy a b^ nd for Napoleon. There was no doubt of tHI favourable wishes and feelings 
of the court, the Russian troops in Poland did not stir, and Stadion, far from having any dread 
of them, calculated upon their assistance in tfaso of any marked success the outset. 'Fbi 
Emperor Alexander was, hov^eve?? far from inattentive ,^0 hi.s own interests, for he sent 
General Hitroff at this lime tt^Turkey to demand Moldavia and WaJlachia^as the pnee of a 
treaty, hoping thus to snatch these countrie.s, dm mg rhe general commotion. He was foiled 
by the Austrian cabinet, which secretly directed the Tuiks sen\ to meet Hitroff, to a.ssume a 
higli tone and agree to no negotiation in whicR'England was not a pitfty : hence, when the 
Rus-sians domandx'd the dismissal of Mr. Adair from Consmnlinople Hitroff was himself sent 
away. 

while the affairs v**lth Ru.ssia weie in this state, the pie.sent king of Holland amved, lu- 
("rngnito, at Vienna, to offer his services either as^i-^ir to the stadthold^r<'hip, as a pence of the 
German empire, or as a near and confidential connection of the house of Krandenberg ; but it 
was only in the fitter view he could be u/_fnl, and it was eyideut he expected the Austrian 
court would make their p'jlicy in the north coincide with that of the Prussian court. H^said 
the secret voyage of thte royal family to Petersburg hud exposed, them to mortifications and 
slights which had changed the sentiments of both the king airl que^n towards Francc,4ind the 
queen, bowed down bv misfortune, dreaded new reverses and depressed the spirit of the kinfjj. 
They stood alon~e in tffeir court, ministers and officers alike openly maintained opinions diame- 
tricjslly opposed to die sovereign, and at a grand council held m Komngsberg every minister 
had voted for war with Nhpoleon. ThtJ king assented, but the next ?’ay the queen induced 
him to retract. However, thewoice of the people and of the army wasror war, and any order 


to jotH ihb to tHosa of tite Rhenish cotxfedenuiiMi'lhii iiitv to ptodtice db eitptosion. 

Ther# between 30,000 and 40,000 regnlar troops 'Inder cdihs, and Ausmd snu assured 
tha^ if adv AW^trian force approached the frontier, toe Prussian aoldieri dvuld, biig ihio bag* 
gagoi jbui it; dUtHte of king or aueen. % * 

, lathis stattkf aifairs, and when a quarrel had arisen between Bemadotth aha tb^ daxoo 
Riiig (foi‘ thb of thav country were ill-disposed towards the French), it is eVittetit that 

a large RHgItsh army appearing in the north of Germany would have gathered aroUtidJt all 
the people ah|l arihies of the north, and accordingly Stadion proposed a landing in the Weser 
and the Elbe. Now Enghbid had at that time the ^eat armament which went to Walchercn, 
the army under WelliMton in the^Peninsula, and uiat under Sir John Stuart in Sicily, ')hat 
MS to say, she had hbJut 8o,dbo or 90,000 men disposable f and yet, sc^ contriving were the 
Ministers, that they kept*Wellington too weak in Spain, Stuart too Arong in Sicily ; and 
instead of acting in the nonfc of Germany where such a combisation awaited them, 
'the]4seut their nick|t powerful force to perish in the marshes of Walcheren, where the only 
diversion they cau^d was the bringing together a few thousand national guards from the 
nearest '*F rench departments. And ihis the reviewer calls *' /Ar formmg a eombination of 
those states in Europe which still t\tatned some degree 0/ independence and magnanimity 
to resist the ambXion 0/ a coptqi^^*'^ What a profound, modest, and. to use a Morning 
Post compound, not-at-all-a-flagitiAi 9 writer this reviewer is. * 

Well, imtwithstanding this grand combination^ things did not turn out well. ITie 
Austrians Ranged their nrst plan of cai.i^aign in several particul^. ^ Napoleon suddenly and 
unexpectedly appeared at the head of his army, which, greatly infeitor in number, and com- 
posed principally of German contingents, was not very well disposed toMmrds him ; and yet, 
such was the stupendous power of this man’s genius and bravery, he in a few days by a series 
of movements unequalled in skill by any movcinenu 1 ^own di military records, broke through 
the Austrian power, separated her armies, drove them in disorder ^fore him, and seized 
Vienna ; and but for an accident, one of those minor accidents so frequent in war, which 
enabled the Archduke Charles to escape over the Danube at Ratisben, he would have termi- 
nated this gigantic contest in 10 days. The failure there led to the battle of Baling, where 
the sudden swell of the Danube again baflded him and produced another crisis, which mightv 
have been turned to his hurt if the English army had been in the ntJth of Germany ; but it 
was then perishing amongst the AagAant ditches of Walcheren, and the only combination of 
the English ministers to be discovered wa^a combination of folly, airogance, and conceit. I 
have now done with the Pevienv. Had all the objections contained in it been true, it would 
have evinced the petty industry of a maliciou mind more than any just or generous interest 
tliBtoCause of truth ; but being, as 1 have demonstrated, false even in the minutest particular, 

I justly stigmatize it as remarkable only for malignant imbecility and systematic violation 
of truth. 


The reviewers having asserted that 1 picked out of Fey’s history the charge agaiiis 
Melville of saying ” the worst men made the best soldiers,*’ J replied that 1 drew for it 
own clear recollection of the fact. * 


;aiiist Lord 
or it on my 


Since then a friend has sent me the report of Lord Melville’s speech, exti acted from the 
“Annual Register” (Baldwin's) 1808, p. xza, and the following passaa^extracted from his 
lordship's speech bears out my assertion and proves the effrontery with which the reviewers 
deny facts. . * i 

“What was meant by a better sort of men? Was it that they should lA taller or shorter, 
broader or thinner? This might b® intelligible, but it was not the fact. The men tlmt bad 
thitherto formed tl^ British armies were men of stout h-^orts^nd habits ; men of spirit and 
courage ; lovers of bold enterpri These were the materials of which an army must be 
composad. Give him such men though not of the better de-^cription. The worse men^vere 
the fittest for soldiers. Keep the berter ‘ibrt at home." 
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CPIAPTER I. 

Grr^T and surpiising as the winter canipaijjjj i/id h^en, its inuxjrtancc was not 
iindeiitoocl, and therefore not duly appreciated by the English ministers. But the 
P'rench generals saw with anxiety that Lord Wcllingcon, having^snapped the heavy 
links of the chain which bound him to Lisbon, had acquired new bases of operation 
on the Guadiana, tlie Aguoda, and the Douro, that he could now choose his own 
I'leld of battle, and Spam would feel the ticad of his conquering soldiers. Those 
soldiers, with the confidence iiT^^ir^d by repc.ited successes, only demanded to be 
led forward, but then general Had bliB| to encounter i^olitical obstacles, raised by 
the governments he served. 

In Spam, the leading mea, neglecting the war at hand, were entirely occupied 
'^th lH^iigues, with the pciincious jiroject of nxlucing their revolted colonics, or 
with their new constitution. In Poitugal, and in ilie BkuiIs, a jealous opposition 
to the geneial on the jvirt of the native anthoriLit's had l.ept pace with tlie military^ 
sncccsses. In England the cabinet, svvnycrl by Mr. J^ rceval’s nai row policy, wps 
still vacillating between its desire to conquer and its fear of the expense, 'rhcrc 
also the Whigs, greedy of utiice ami dcxlcioii'i m pi^haincntary politics, deafened 
the country with their clamours, while the peojihi, cleceivctl by botli paities as to 
tlie nature of the war, and wondeiiiig how the Ficneh should Jc(>ep the field at nil, 
were, in common vviih tin; rninistcis, still doubtful, if their conmf.flvder was truly 
a great man or an imi’'ostor. *« 

The struggle in the British cabinet having end(‘d with the resigifation of Lord 
Wellesley, the consequent prcdaminance c/ the Perceval faction left small hopes « 
or a successful ti?rmination to the contest m the •Peninsula. Wellington had, | 
however,^arefulIy abstained from political intiigues, aiicl his brother s retnement, | 
although a subject of regret, did not a.Tect his own personal position ; he was the 
General of England, untrammelled, und''^raded by factious tics, and responsible 
to his country only for his actions. The ministers might, he said,^ relinquish or 
continue the war, they might supply his wants, or defiaud the hopes of the nation 
by their timorous economy, his effoits must be propoitioncd^ to lus means ; if 
the latter viere great* so would be his ^fttions, under any circumstances he would** 
do his best, yet he was well assured the p^ple of England vvoi\jd not endure 
to forego triumph at the call of a niggard parsimony. It Wc^^ in thre temper that 
he had undertaken the siege of Badajos, in this temper he h^fl stormed it, and 
meanwhile political affairs in IJngland were brought to a crisis. 

‘ ^ Lord Wellesley had 'inade no secret of Mr. Perceval’s misq^anajement of the 
war, and the public mij^d being unsettled, the Whigs were invited by the Prince 
Regent, his year of restnetions having now expired, to join ^ ne^ administratictti. 
But the heads of thaj faction would not share with Mr. Perceval, and he, master 
of the jsecrets relatingiio the ctetestable per^ution of the Priifcess of Wales, was too 
VOL. in. • B 
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powerful to be removed. H<^vvevcr, on the nth of ^ay, Jl^crceval was killed in the 
flouse ^f Commons, and this^fict, which was a horrible crime, ku* politically no 
misfortune either to England or the Peninsula, produced other ne|Atiatimis, upon 
a more enlarged scheme with regard both tc# parties and to the symem of govern- 
ment. PersonaUfeelings agjig prevailed. Lord l^iverpool w^uliypot unite with 
Lord Wellesley, tlie Grey and Grenville faction would not ferve their country 
without having the disposal of all the household offices, and Lord Moira, judging 
a discourtesy to the Prince Regent too high a price to pay for tfleir adhesion# 
iffused that condition The inatennlb of a new cgbin^t wern tljerefore drawn from 
the diogs of the Tory factioh, and Lord Liverpool became ITiinc Minister. | 

It was unfoi tunatc that a man of Lord Wellesley's vi^^rous talent should have been 
1 ejected for I-^ircf Liverpool but this remnant of a party being too weak to dony neer, 
proved less mischievous with respect to the Peninsula than afiy of the preceding 
governments 'Fhere was no dnect personal mteiest opposed to Lord Wdlmgton’s 
wishes, and the military policy of the cabinet, yl'lding by degie|^ to the attraction 
of his ascending genivis, was finally .ibsorbcdfi^ its mei idian splendour. Many 
])i.ictical improvements had also been growing up in tli^ official departments, 
especially m that of war and colonies, where iScolonel Bunbury, the unAT-secretary, 
a man experienced in the w'ants of an army on service, had icformed the inci edible 
(lisoidors whicfe pervadi'd that department duiing the first years of the contest, 
d'hc icsult of the political (^isis ^as theiefore comparatively favourable to the war 
m llie Peninsula, the story ol wliiclP shall now be lesumed. 

It has been dioVn how the danger of Galhcia, and the negligence of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish aiitlioiitics with lefeicnce to Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
stopped the iinasioii of Andalusia, and brought the allies back to Beira. But if 
Wellington, jniismng lus fir^t plan, had ovei thrown Soult on the banks of the 
Giuidaicjuivir and Vlestioved the h'n ncli aise^al.at Seville, his campaign would 
have lanked amongst the nujst haidv and elonoub tliat ever graced a geneial , and 
It IS IK) ‘light ])ioo( of tlic unecitaintv of wai, that combinations, so eMensive and 
jiulicion., should hue Ik en mu rod by the negligenc<^ol a ffiw secondaiy authonlies, 
at ixiints distant liom th<i mimidiati’ stenes of action, 'llio English gcn^l hr<^, 
m(!('( il, undci-estimated tin' fou e oj*jK>sed lo him, both m tlie north and south , 
f. but the braveiv of the alln d Hoops, aided by the moial power of their recent 
^luu'sses, would baveboine that eiioi,and m all other paiticulars his profound 
milil.uy judgment was manifest. 

Vei to obtain a tine notion of his views, the various operations which he liad 
foic -een and pi oMded against must be considered, inasmucli as they show the actual 
iesource-,of tlu^ allws, the dilfkiilty of bimgmg tluun to bear with due concert, and 
the i:)ropnefy^ot looking lo the geneial state of the war, previous to each of 
Wellingtrfi’s great movemenls For his cal' ulalions w’cie constantly dependent 
upon the ill-jmlgcd operations of men, over whom Ac had little influence, and lus 
successes, sudden, accidental, snatch^'d from tl?e midst of conflicting political 
circumstances, wcie as wrought up from the turbulence of<ti W'lmlpool. * 

CasLinos wa^ cnptain-g<‘neral of Galliua, ns \^dl as of Estremadura, and wlien 
Ciudad kodiigo fell, Lord Wellesley, erpecXing from his friendly feeling some 
efficient aid, had counselled him upoi^ll the pioba^le movements of the enemy 
during the siyge of Badajejs. 

iMi'St He supposed Mainiont might march into Estremadui a, either w ith or 
without the clivis#>ns of Souhani and Bonnet. In cither case, die advised that 
d y\badia should enter L.con, and, accoidml^lo his means, attaqk Astorg% Benavente, 
Zamora, ancLthe other posts fortified by the enemy in that kingdom ; and that 
Carlos d’hLpafta, f:jancbcs, Saormlf m fine all the Partidas in Castile and the 
Asturias, and cv6» * Tendizabel, w'ho w\is then in the Montana St. Ander, should 
\ come lo Abadia's assistance. He promised also^, that the regular Portuguese 
I cavalry, un 4 ,er S^lveiia and liacellar, should pass the ^Spanish frontier. Thus 
! a forci of not less than 25,000 men would have been put in motion on the fear 
I < 5 f Marmont, ailll a most powerfi^l diversion effected m aia of the siege of Badajos 
I and the invasion of Andalusia. 1 

j . I'hc next operation consideredj vdis that of an invasiin of Gallicia, ^by five 
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divisions of the army of Portugal, the three other cyvisions, and the cavwry, then 
in th&valW 8f the Tagus and about Bejar, beingileft to contend, in concert with 
Soult, for banjos. To help Abadia to meet such an attack, Baeella aiid Silveira 
had ©rders tomarass the left flank aud rear of the French, withl^oth infantry and 
cavalry, as ift the nature of the case would admit, regard^ being had to the 
safety of th5r milifia, and to their connectiftif with the fight flank of the 
Gdllician army, whose retreat was to be by Orense. 

• Thirdly. * I'he Frenali might invade Portugal north of the Douro. Abadia 
was then to harass tlieir right flank and rear, while the Portuguese opposed thenJin 
front ; and whether® they fell on Gallicia or Portugal, or Esttemadura, Carlos 
oEspana, and the Partidas, and Mendizabel, would have an open field in Leon 
and Castile. ® 

If^stly, the d^ieration which really happened was considered, and to meet 
it Lord •Wellington’s arrangements were, as we have seen, calculated to cover the 
magazines on the Douro, and \lie Mondego, and to force the enemy to take 
the barren difficiflt line of couny*\^^ through Lower Beii-a, towaids^Castelo Branco, 
while Abadia and the Guerilla cijiefs entered Castile and Leon on his rear, Carlos 
d'Espana ^d also bt^en oideicd to J^^cak dow'ii the budges on the Yeltes, and the 
Iluebra, in front of Ciudad Rodrigo, and that of Barba de Puerco on the Agueda 
to the left of that foi tress. Maimont would thus have been delayed two days, and 
the magazines both at Castelo Branco and Celoiico saved by the near approach 
of the allied . limy. • ^ ® 

Espaha did none of these things, neithci did Abadia nor «v-Iendizabel operate 
in a manner to be felt by the enemy, and their remissness, added to the other 
faults noticed m formei obseii.itions, (Mitiiely nnrred Wellington’s defensive plan 
in the north, and brought Imii back to fight Marmont, And when that geneial 
had passed the Agueda in letj^eaL the allied army wanting Ae provisions which 
had been so foolishly saenfied at CTistelo Branco, was unable to follow ; the distant 
magazines on the Douio and the Moncft'go wcie its only resource ; then also it was 
found that Ciudad and Alm^nda were m want, and before those places could be 
i^unmted, and the internu'diate mnga/ines on the lines of communication restored, 

It was too late to march against Andalusia Foi the harvest, which ripens the 
beginning of June m that pi evince, and a fortnight later m Estremadura, would 
have enabled the army of Portugal to follow the allies march by march. . • 

Now Marmont, as Napoleon reiieatedly told him, had only to watch Lord 
Wellington's movement:^, and a tompoiary absimce fiom C.istile would have cost 
him nothing of any conseijiienec, because the anfty of tlu; ncfllh would have 
protected the gieat coimimnicatiou with Fiance 'J'he advantages of greater 
means, and better arrangements lor supply, on which Wellington#li«.d calculated, 
would thus have been lost, and moreover, the discontented stale of 4he garrison 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and tfle appioach of a new battering trair#from France, 
rendered it dangerous to move (.ir fiom that fortress. The invasion of Andalusia, 
judicious in Aprii, would m tlie latter enct of Mayjfiav# been a false movement ; 
and the moie so that Caslahos tiaving, like his predecessors, failed to bring forward 
the Galffcian ariUy. it was again ^nacie painlully evident, that m critical circum- 
stances no aid could he obtained •*‘roin thaj^quaiter. I 

Buch being the impediments to an invasion of Andalusia, it behoved the English * 
general to adopt some other scheme of otfence more suitable to the altered state 
of affairs. He- consideicd that as the harvest m Leon and Cgstile, that is to say, 
in the dis^icts noitji of the Giedos aneW Gala mountains, was much later than 
Estremadura and Andalusia, he should be enabled to preserve his commissariat 
advantages over the Fiench in the field for ailonger period in the n\th than in the 
south. And if he could strike a decisive blow against Mariflojit, he would relieve 
Andalusia as securely as by a direct attack, because Madrid would then fall, and 
, Soult, being thus cut off frofti his communications with France, would fear to be 
hemmed in on all sides. Wherefore to make the Duke of RSigusS fight a great 
battle, to calculate th? chances, and prepare the means of success, became Uic 
immediate objects of Lord Wellington’s thoughtf. • 

The French genefal migjjt be forced t^ fight by a vigorous advance into Castile. 
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but a Inppy result depended eipon the relative skill of the gienerals, the number and 
f?uodneA of the trool’ks Marrttont’s reputation was great, yet hitli^to the-essays 
hid been m favour of the Lnglishman's talents The British infanti^as excellent, 
the cavalry well horsed, and more nurnerous#than it had ever bcerw The'FVench 
cavalry h.ad beon^greatly reduced by drafts nude for the RusSianw^ntest, by the 
separation of the army of the^lorth fiom that of roitii^al, artti fiy frequent and 
harissing marches Marmont could indeed be reinforced with horsemen from the 
army of the ccntie md fiom the army of the noith, but Iws own cavafry was weak,, 
afid his artilleiy b idly horsed, whereas the allies'^guns were well and powerfully 
Kju jiped LvcrJ min in tlTe Biitish aimy expected vfetory, ^ncl this wns the tin*.* 
to seek It, bcciuse, without jntched battles the 1 rench could never be dispossessol 
of Spun, and thdy were noC comparitively weaker thal^ they had yet been, or were 
expected to be , for such was the influence of Napoleon s stupendous gcniusT that 
his comjili te success in Russia, and ictuin to the rtninsula with overwhelming 
forces, was not doubted even by the liiitisli »inrn inder The lime, ihciefore, 
being piopitioii^, and the chances f ivoiiiable, |iL icmaincd on?^ to combine the 
primary and second iry opci itions in such a m*incr, tint the 1 icnch army of 
Portugal, should find itself isolated for so l^^pg is would enable the a^iies to force 
It singly into i general iction If the combinations filled to obtain tint grtat 
rt-suk, llu in in h of tlu hrcncli succouiing corps, would ncvcrlluless ichcve vanous 
l)aits of Sj>un giving ficsl^opporlumlics to the Spiniuds to ruse new obstieles 
and it IS never to be lost sighr tint this pnnciplt w i-, ilw lys the base of 
Wellingtons plan^i 1 vci while be could stciiic his finai rctioat into the stiong 
liolds of Portugal without a (kfeat offciioive opei ations, beyond the fiontieis, 
could not fill to hurt tin. I rench 

I o effect the isolating of M irrnont s aimy the flist condition was to be as early 
m the field as the rfClny season would permit and heroic the coining liarvest enabled 
the other 1 icnch armies to move in lir^e l^odn s But Mumont could avail 
himself, successiva ly of the* Inns of the rsunies ind the Douro to protract the 
cimpaign nniil the iipi ning of the hiivcst en iblcd runfou enn nts to join 1 im, and 
lienee the seeurity of the illies fluiks .ind leat di iing the ojm Uioiis ,ind^J^ tlK,i# 
rt treat, if overpowered, vv is to be pievionsly looked to Souk binning to uveiigc 
till' loss of Hidijos might ittick Hill with upt rioi nuniliers, or iktah a force 
"’^aciossihe 1 igus whieh in conjunetion with the iriny of the eeiitie now chicetcd 
byjouidui could idv inee upon Poitugil by the v alley of tlie lagu^, and so tin n 
the light fl ink of the illud auny in Cistile Boits and inigizims sujiplkd fiorn 
Tokdo ind Mfdrid wire di*b idy being collected it the fort of LugirNueva, near 
Almaia/, ind fiom hence as from i plaie of irnis, the 1 u nch could move upon 
(oni, IM icirni* i iiid C istelo lirineo, nunaimg Abianles, Celoiico, Ciudad 
Kodiigo ^ind Ahniidi while delaehnients fiom the army of the noith rcinforecd 
the iirny of l^ljitugil But to obviate this lase dangi S Wk llingloii had jiliniied one 
of tho'.e enternnse-^ wbieh is thiy aie siieeessful, piincipally because of thin 
exceeding boldness irc liehel^ with astSnishmcnt when achicved^and aie attribiU d 
to madness when ihc> fiiW* 

SURPRIbL OF/vLI^\RA/ ^ O 

For a cle ir undcistanding of this event the ^ladei* must call to mind, ist, that 
the left bank of the Pigus, from lolcil?^to Almaraz, is lined with rugged moun- 
tains the w' thiongii which, nnpiacticablc foi in army, are difficult even for 
smallilivjsions , 2 nd that from Almaraz lothefioniicT of Portugal, the banks although 
inoie o])cn, vveie still difficult, and the /agus was only to be crossed at certain 
points, to winch bad roads leading through the mount iins cftjscended® But from 
Almaraz to A^antara, all the bridgear»had been long ruined, and tliose of Arzobispo 
and lalxveia, sittigil^d between Almaraz and l olcclo, were of httle value, beuiuse 
of the ruggedness of the mountains above spoken of Soult s pontoon equipage 
h III been captured m Badajos, and the only jneans of crossing the Tagus, possessed* 
by the I'rencfl, frofii lolcdo to the frontier of Portugal, was a boat-bridge laid dQ,wn 
t-rt Almaraz by Marmont, and to secure which he had consiiucted three strong forts 
and a bridge head • r 

, The first of these fiprts, called Ragu^, was a magazine, containing many stores 




s 


and provisions, and it ^ was, Wthough not finished, exceedingly strongj^ having 
a loo^holed ftone toww, 25* feet figh within, and being flanked without by 
a field-work near the bridge. • * 

On the lef Abank of the I'agus the bridge bad a fortified head <f masonry, which 
was ^am fla^ed»by a redoubt, callbd Fort Napoleon, placed on a height a little 
in advance. •Thi;^ rcdoiibt, though imperfectly cgn^tructcd, in^much as a wide 
berm, in the middle of the scarp, offered a landing place to troops escalading the 
rampart, was ye^trong because it contained a second interior defence or retrencli- 
*ment, with a loopiolcd slonc tower, a ditch, drawbridge, and palibudes. 

These two fort*., tliQ#bndge-head, were armed with i8 guys, and they w<ire 
garrisoned by above a thousand men, which seemed sufficient to n^suie tlie command 
of the river ; but the nummains on the left bank still a^rccluded the passage of an 
aimj* towards Lof cr Kstremadura, save by the loyal road to Trifjiillo, which road, 
at the di^stance of five miles fiom the river, passed oxer the rugged Mirabetc ndge, 
and to secure the summit of th^ mountain the l-Ycnch had drawn another line of 
woiks, across th(i»throat of the paV. This line consisted of a large fortified liouse, 
connected by smaller posts, with the ancient wilch-towcr of Mindiete, which itself 
contained eight guns# and was sui rounded fiy a lamp.ot u Act Ingli 

If all tlrc^c woiks and .1 load, wlA h Maimont. following the 11 ices of nn ancient 
Ronuin way, was now ojieniiig acror»s the Giedos mountains liad btcii fimshecLthe 
comnmmcation of the Ficnch, although circuitous, w'ould lia\e bectf veiy gt)od and 
secuie. liidccfi, Wellington feaimg the ^c^pmp|^liment, intended to have 
sin prised the French at Aknaraz previous to the sii^gc of badajoo, when the redoubts 
weie far from complete, but the Portuguese guxcinmcnt iftglccted to furnish 
the means of transporting the artilleiy fif)m laslK)n, and he was baffled. General 
Hill wa-s now' oulered to attempt it with a force of Oooo men, including 400 cavalry, 
tw'o field biigades of artillery, a pontoon equipage, and a haltering tram of six iron 
24-poiind howitzers. • « ^ 

'J'he enterprise, at all times ditficult^was licconie one of e\trcme delicacy. When 
the aimy was round Badajos, only the lesistancc of tfie foils ihcmsehes was to be 
Tooked for ; now Fuy's di\iM<in of the arrnv of Portugal had icturned to the valley 
(u tl^ Tagus, and was in no nnnner lettered, and d'AmKigniu", with troo[>s from 
the army of the cenlic, occujncil 'lalaxera. Droiiet also w.is, wjili 80*^0 or 9000 
men of the aimy of the south, at Hinojosa de Cordoba, his cavalry was on the 
road to Medellin, he was nearer to Menda than Hill was to Almaia/., he might 
intercept the latter's ictreat, and the king's ordeis were impel ative tiiat he should 
hang upon the J;.nglisli army m I'bstiem.idur.i boult could aCo detach a corps 
fioni Seville by St. Ollaia to f.ill iiixm Sir W’jlliam thsKine, who*was jiGsted wjth 
thecavalry and the rcmaintki of HilF-» infantry, ne.irAlinenilialejo. llowevci, lajrLi 
Wellington placed General Giaham neai Poitalegic, vvitli the ist cii 4 oth divisions, 
and Cotton's cavalry, all which had crossed the Tagus for the •evasion, and 
thus, including Erskme’s corps, above 20,000 men were ready t# protect Hill’s 
^terpnsc. • ^ 

Diouet by atapidmarcli n^ht still intcipose Hctwfcn Hill and Eiskine, and 
beat tlif^ni in detail before Graham could suppoit ihTliii, w'herefore the English 
general made many other^arrangtincfits to deceive the enemy. First, lie chose 
the moment of action when Soiflt, havirj§^ sciTt detachments m various directions, 
to ii» 5 tote Ills conimunu ations in Andalusia, lind marched himself with a division 
to Cadiz, and was consequently unfavourably placed for a sudflen movement. 
Secondly, by rumours adroitly spread, and by demonslialionsl^wiih tlic Portuguese 
milit a of*tlv Alemtcjo, he caused French to believe that 10,000 men wer# 
moving down the Giiadiana, towards the Niebla, preparatory tq^ the invasion of 
Andalusia, a notion upheld by the assemblflig of so many aroops under Graham, 
by the pii-jhing of cavalry p.\rtics towards the Morena, and Sy.rtistonng the bridge 
I at Meiida, with the avowed intention of sending Hill's battering and pontoon tram, 

• v^liicli had lieen formed at Eivas, to Almendralejo. Finney, ij^any exploring 
officers, taking the rqjids leading to the province of Cordoba, made ostentatious 
inquiries ab*Dut the French posts at Belalcazar aj^d other places, Ad thus everything 
seemed to point at Andalusia. 
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Jhc^o toiitijii ot t it biitlgf* -ft Merida proMiil une'^pectedly difhcult cost 
a fortnighi s hbourj for two Jt-chca having been destroyed^ the opening was above 
6d feet wide and luge timbcr^was scarce Hills maich was thus dangerously 
delayed but on t^e 12th of Miy the repairs being effected and all el|l being r^dy 
he quitted Almendrikjo passed the Gindian^ at Mciida, with^eajfcooo and 
12 field pieces, anti joint d liis^t^Uoons and battcung-tiaiu Th^ef fct had come 
by the way of Montijo anti formed a coiiMideiablt, con\oy nearly 50 country carts, 
besides the guns ^nd limber ciiingts being employed to conv^ the pontoons 
thcUdckis and the immunilion foi the liowit/trs * * * 

*rhc 13th the ^imnnont ^reached the Huidalo iivm on tlg^ 4oad to Truxillo . 
the 14th It w IS atVilli MlsiU the T-,th at Iruxillo Meanwhile to niisle id the 
enemy on the ngl^t bank the lagus the guerillas oi the Guadilupe mountains 
nnde demonstrations it dilTtient p )ints between Almaiaz andf Aizobispo, «s if 
they weic seeking i plice to cist a budge tliat Hill miglit join I ord WeUington 
Gcneial I oy w ikeoivccl by th sc opciations yid though his spies at liuxillo 
had etrly mfoinud him of th< passage of tin Guadiini b> the iliies they led him 
to bdit\e tint h id is 000 men and that two b#^, uies of cavalry were following 
m his reir ui lepoit evi 11 st iti d that 30 000 men had entered Iruxillo whereas 
there were less than 6000 of ill inns • ^ 

flill hiving re iched J u iieejo e irly on the i6th foimcd his troops m three 
columns and m-wie a night iniieli unending to attick b> surprise ind at the sime 
moment the tow r of Miribi^e t1|p fpitified house m the pass and the forts at the 
bridge of Aim iraz 1 he left c:)limin directed against tlie tower was commanded 
by General Chow 118 Ihe eeiitrc column with the cliagoons and the aitillery 
moved by the ro\al load undci thee immand of Cjcncral I ong I he right column 
composed of the ^olh 71st ind 92nd Uj,ini nts under the direction of Hill in 
person was inttinltd to pm line b) the inn w anti clifliicult w ly of La Cueva 
and Roman (lordo agimst the foit^ it tl e 1 nd •But the diy brokejitfore any 
of the cohm ns iciehed tlj^nr dtstinition^ ind ill ho )es of a surprise were 
evtmguislied Ihis untowiid 1 egmim g w is unavoidable on the part of the right 
and etntie column b cause ef tie liI loid', but At vv mid appeir that sointj^ 
negligence had leliided Gcnei il Ghownt s column ind that th t istk of Miffbete 
niiglu 1 ave been e lined 1 y ae uiUIkI re li>l t 

^ 111 didkiilty ^1 111 1)1 WISH vv iiuieh in k ised '\n itt nliv vimmition 

of the 1 tench d fences i onvme 1 H 11 th it to r tluee ih^ works m the pis he must 

ineiir more loss linn wi justifiilli ind finish in siieh pligl t tl it lu et nld net 

afleiw irtLeaiT) yie forts at tfu^l nd i vvlmhvveu ihe chief objt etsof his expedition 
Yet It vvis only through the pass of Mil ibete tint the aililkiy could move aguiist 
the bridge In this dil mnn aftei losing the 17th and part of the i8th in fnntless 
attempts toch§c§ver some opening through w iich to reach the valley of Almariz 
with h s gimif he lesolved to leive them on the Su rri )|ith the centre column and 
to make a false % ick upon the tower with Genei il Chowne s tioops while he himself, 
with the light column sceietly penetiat#d by the se ircely j)rietieable line of L^ 
Cueva and Roman Goido th€ budge intent vvitl^^infintry ilon^ to stoim works 
which were defended by 18 pieces of irtilleiy and powerful gun ons • 

Ihis resolution was even more hardy and*bol(J than y; app< us without a refer 
ence to the general state of affaiis HilWniireh Bad bten one of secrecy amidst 
various divisions of the enemy lie vv is fciii diys journey distant from Meftda 
which was his first ]iomt of letreat he expected that Diouet would be leinforced, 
and advance tovvards^vlceklhn intl hence whetlicr deft ated or victorious at Almaraz 
til at his own retreat would be very dingereflip exceedingly so if defeated beciuse 
his fine British ^ops could not be repulsed with a small looS and he should have to 
fall back till nig^ a dift^ailt conntiy wiTh Ins bf st soldiers dispirited by failure, and 
burthen^cl with nunfl* rs of wounded men 


fall back till nigCi a dift^ailt conntiy wiTh Ins bf st soldiers dispirited by failure, and 
burthen^d with nunfl* rs of wounded men Iht n harassed on one side by Diouet 
puisued by i-ov and jJ Ai undine on the oth r he would have been exposed to the 
greatest misfoi^unes^ every sliidcrous tongue would have* been let loose on the 
rashness of attacking impregnable forts and a militaiy carcex, hitherto so glorious, 
mij^it have termin-fted iB shame Btft General Hill, being totmly devoid of interested 
ambition, was necessarily unshaJ 


ambition, was necessarily unshaken oy sucla fears, 


But General Hill, being totmly devoid of interested 
in DV sucla fears. 


I 



The troops remametj conc^led m their posttion until the evening of llie iSth, 
and tl\en thefeneral, remforomg his own column wtlf the 6th Poitiiguesc regiment, 
a company of the 6oth nfles, and the artillerymen ot the centre column, commenefcd 
the dpseent oikhe valley His desig^ was to storm Fort Napolecm before daylight, 
ind the inarcllvns#less than six miles, but his utmost efforts could only bring the 
head of the tftropSfto the iort ct little before daylight ,#the rear wjb still distant, and 
It was doubtful if the scahng-hdders, which bad been cut m hal\es to thread the 
^ short nairovv tunis in tjie precipitous descent would serve for an assault For- 
tunately some small hills concealed the herd of the column from the eneni>, and at 
that moment GenerallChowrfe commenced the false attj.ck on the ^lastle of MirabAe 
Pillows of white smoke lose on the lofty brow of the Siena the heavy sound of 
nrtilleiy came rolling over Hhe valley, and the garrison^f Fort Njj^poleon, crowding 
on the rampartsjlwerc anxiously gazing at these portentous signs of war, when, 
quick ai^d loud, a British shout broke on their ears and the gallant 50tli regiment, 
aided by a wing of the 71st camit bounding ovei the nearest hills 

The French \icre surpnsccl to see an enemy so close while the Mirabete was still 
defefftied yet thc} were not iin|li'eparcd fora patrol of Lnglish f avail y had been 
seen from^he fort oii^the 17th m the uass of Roman Goido , and m the evening of 
thciSth a woman of that village had ^11 led veiy exact mfoimition of Hills numbers 
and intentions to Lugar Nueva Ihis inUlligenee lud ciused thc commandant, 
Aubert, to maich m the night with leinfoicements to loit NapdWeon, which was 
therefore defended by six companies meliiding tMc qylli I rench and the voltigeurs 
of a foreign regiment These tioops wcie ic idy to light ind^vhen the first shout 
was heard, turning their hcids they with a heavy fire of nmsketiy and artillery, 
smote thc assailants in front, wl lU iIk gtins of Foit Rigiisi took them m flank 
fiom the opposite side of thc iivci m i <lw moments liowevei, a use of ground, 
it the distance of only 20 yards fiom the lanipiits eo\ei d^he Riitish fiom the 
front fire and (jciieial HowaW, «ii p I'.on hading tlu foicniost troops into thc 
ditch commenced the escalade 1 Iieiyrt it bre idlli ©f tlu bf'im kept off the ends 
of the shortened laddeis liom the inripet but the solduis who iirst ascended 
4^m^d on to the beim itseli* and di iwiiig up the hddus j lintid tl cm there and 
thiisr with a second escalade, forced tlu 11 w ly o\er the 1 impart then closely 
fighting, friends iiid enemies went together into the letrenehment louiid the stone 
tower Colonel Aubc'rt w is wounded 'ind taken the tower w is not di fe nded an4^ 
the ganison fled towirds the budge head but the \ictonoiis trooiis would not be 
shaken off, and enteied that work also in one confused in i s with tlie fugitives, who 
continued then flight over the brulge itself Still t!^ British sokkers pushed their 
licadlong eliaigc sli)jiig tlu hiiiflmost ind tiny would hue jiisstd tin iivcr if 
some of thc boats had not been destroyed by stray shots f 0111 the forts, which we^re 
now sharply cannonading each other, for the ailillei>nien liul turned the guns of 
1 ort Napoleon on I oit Rayiisi •• 

Many of the I lench IcMpcd into the water and weie drowned mtt the greatest 
4rait were made ijjisoneis, and tb the amazement of tlic (^nquiTors, the panic spread 
to the other side of thc river , J^ic ganison of Foil ft lajTsa, aUliough perfectly safe, 
«abando»td that fort also and flec^ with the others along thc load to Naval Monl i 
borne grenadiers of the 92n<l imnjeiii it?ly swai^vcr and brought back several boats, * 
with which the bridge was lestored, and 2^rt Ragiisa was gained '1 he towers and i 
othel^ works were then destroyed, the stoies, ammunition, provisions, and boats i 
were burned in the course of thc day, and m thc night the tmops returned to thc | 
Sieira above, carrying with them the cojpurs of the foreign icgirnent, and more them I 
250 prisoiTci'S, inclirtiing a commandant and 16 other officers The whole loss 
the part of the Biitish was about 180 men jjjid one officer of artilSi^y was killed by j 
Ills own mine, placed for the destruction of tlie tower , but tj;ie Aly officei slam J 
in the actual assault was Captain CandUr, a biave man, who Tell while leading the 
grenadiers of the 50th pn to^ho lampart of Foit Napoleon 
’ . 1 his daring attack was executed with a decision similar *0 tlmt with vvhicli it 

Jiad been planned 'Jbhe first intention of Gencril Hillavas to h^ve directed a Dart 
of his column against tlie bridge head, and so tt have assailed both works together, 
but when the difficulties of the road miy ed this pioject, ]ie attaeked the nearest 
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work wil|^ the leading troops, leaviifg the rear to follliw as it could. This rapidity 
was an essential cause of the Success, lor Foy heanrfg on «lhe 17th tkjat the allies 
wore at •Truxillo, had ordered fD’ At magnac to reinforce J-Ai^r Nueva vtith a 
battalion, wlycli tj^ing at Naval Moral the i8th, might have enteretWFort Papusa 
oaily m the morning of the 19th; but instead of marching bc^jre iaybreak^ this 
battalion did not lyovc until ej^^en o'clock, and meeUng the fugi|iv»«on the road, 
caught the panic and returned. 

The works at Miiabete being now cut off from the right bank of, the Tagus, 
General Hill was preparing to reduce them with his heavy artillery, when a report ' 
fio#i Sir William Lrskinc, caused him, m confoumi^^ withf^his instructions, to 
commence a retread on Merida, leaving Miiabetc blockaded by the guerillas of thd 
neighbourhood It appealed that Soult, being at Ch^lana, heard of the allies’ 
march the iQtli, aifd then only desired Diouet to mike a diversiorjm Estremadura 
without losing his conimunicaton with Andalusia , /or he did not perceive the 
true object of the enterprise, and thinking lie li.^ to check a movement* which 
the king told him was nude foi the pin pose of icififorcing Wellington in the north, 
resolved to enfortfc Hill s stry in Lsticniadiui I^r this view he recalled his^Dwn 
dcUachmenls from the Nicbli, wheic they Ind just dispersed body of bpaniaids 
at Castillejos, and then forming a large division^it Seville, he purposed tofirengthcn 
Drouet and cn ible him to fight a battle But that general, anticipating his orders, 
had pushed an 3i"lvanccd gu ird of 4000 men to Horn Benito the 17th, and his 
cavalry patiols parsing the /jua^a^i on the i8th had scoured the roads to 
Miajadis and Merida, while Lallemand s dingoons drove back the British outposts 
from Ribera, on tlie^ide of Zafia 

Confused bv these dcmonstriiions, bir Willnm Hrskine immediately repoited 
to (jiahani, and to Hill, tint boult himself w is m Estienndiira witli his whole 
army, whereupon Crahim c ime u}) to l>ulij()s and Hill, fearful of being cut off, 
retiied, as 1 hive sai€, fu)m Miiabite on ih(' ais^ a«d on the 261I1 reached Merida 
unmolested Drouet tlien withdicw his ad^ inecd guirds, and Graham returntd 
to Gastello de Vide NotwfthstTnding tins eiroi W'ellmgton s precautions suc- 
ceeded, for if Diouet had been aware of Hills icii object, instead of making 
demonstrations with a part of his foite, he would with the whole of his ti'^op;^ 
more than 10,000, have miiehcd rapidly from Medellin to fall on the allies as 
they issued out of the passes of liuxillo and befoie L rskme or Graham could 
cflme to their aid , whereas, acting on th(‘ supposition that the intention was to 
cross the Fag^s, his dcmonstiaiions mcicly hastened the letrcat, and saved 
Mirabete Fo rncet Hill in the right jd ice would, however, have required very nice 
arrangements and gret iciiv/ty, as he could have made his retreat by the road of 
Caceres as well as by that of MernU 

Lord Weini/g^on was greatly displeased that this f ilse alarm, given by Eiskine, 
should hw^if ndeied the success meomplcti', }ethe ivo^ded any public ciipression of 
discontent lest tfcc enemy, who had noappiientiiiU lestm preserv mg tlie post of Mira- 
bete, should be led to keep it, ind so ( mbirt^ass the allia^ when their operations requirei^ 
a restoration of the bridge Cf A)naiaz lo the mimsters howevei^ he complained, 
that his generals, stout m aefioii, personally, as the poorest soldiers, were cotpmonly 
so overwhelmed witli the feai of rcsponsibihty f hen le^t to themselves, that the 
slightest movement of the enemy depilvecUhcm of «ihcir judgment, and they spread 
unnecessary alarm far and wade But instead of expressing his surprise, he should 
rather have reflected on the cause of this weakness. Every British officer of rank 
knew, that without ^vverful interest, his future prospects, and his reputation for 
j*st services, would have withered togethd^iinder the fust blight of mfafortune , 
that a selfish g9,vernment would instantly offer him up, a victim to a misjudging 
public and a rihfild press with whom suteess is the only criterion of merit. English 
generals are and mnsit oe prodigal of their blood to gain a reputation, but they are 
iKccssanly timid in comimnd, when .i Miiglc fiilme, without a fault, consigns 0 
them to an old age of sha me and misery. It , howev ei , undthiiablc that bir William 
Erskmc was not an able officer. 

On the other si&e th^ kin^ was caually d^contented with boult, whose refusal to 
reinforce Drouet, he thought had caused the loss of Alraaraz, and he affirmed that 
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galete at the mouth of the Bilbao rfl^er, Berraeo, Les^uito, {ind Guetaria, were by 
degrees ^rtified. This complied the line eastward fj*om Santander to St, 
Sebastian, and all churches, convents, and strong houses, situated near the mfiuths 
of the creeks and rtvers between those places w^re entrenched The j^rtidas^being 
tlms constantly intercepted, while attempting to reach the coast, ^tere^early effaced 
m the latter end of^iSii, and ik tonsidcrablc part of fhc awny of ^hemOrth was, m 
consequence, rendered disposable for the aid of the army of Portugal. But when 
Bonet, b( cause of the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, evacuated Uie Asturias,*the French 
Iroojis in the Montana were again exposed to the enterprises of the seventh army, 
which had been immediately ^uccouicd by Douglas, <indf whicht>mcluding guerillas, 
was said to be 23,01x3 strong Wherefore Napoleon had so early as March directed 
that the Asturias should bcn^re-occupied, and one of lionet's brigades, attached 
to the aimy of the north, rejoined him in consequence, but thof-pass of Paj^cs 
being choked with snow, Bonct,.wlio was then on the Oibijo, neglected this order , 
until the apptoach of finer weather. * 

In May, Marniont haMiig returned from Poitugal, the empe#or's order was 
reitomted, and th^ 1 lench tioops on the Orbijo, bUng augmented to 15,000, drew 
the attention of the Gallic lans to that quarter, while Bonet pausing the mountains ' 
of Leon, with 8000 men, rc-occupied OMedo.^ jiado, and Gihon, and «tablished 
small posts communicating thiough the town of i.eon, with the army of Portugal 
llius a new mlftniv hno was cstaldished whicli interrupted the Galhuans com- 
munications with tlie Partid*, tl% (diam of seaport defences was continued to 
Gihon, a constant mjprcouise with France was maintained, iiul those convoys came 
safely by water, which otlicrwisc would have had to travel by land escorted by 
many troops and m constant danger 

Meanwhile Marmont, having distiibutcdhis division m various pirts of Leon, was 
hara'ised by the Pa^^das, especially Poilicrs, jet he piocccded diligently with the 
foitifying of Toro and Zamora, on the Douro, an4 ccmvcrted three large convents at 
Salamanca into so many fort# capable of su»taining a regular siege , the w'orks of 
Astorga and Leon vveie Iikevvist improved, .ind stiong posts were establislied at 
Benavente, La Binczi, Castio Contngo, and intermealialc points The defensive 
lines of the lormcs and the Douro were thus strengthened against the Bfttism 
general, and as ^ooo men sufticed to keep the Gilhnan foiccs of the Bicizo and 
ttuebla Senabiia in check, the vast and feilile plains of I.eon, calk d the dc 

Campo"^, vvcie secured for the French, ind Iheir detachments ( h 1st tl the Innds from 
the open country 

Sii Ilowiid iJoiu,! IS obsi^ving the success of the eiiLiuy in cutting off the 
Paitidas from the coist, and the advantage thc> derived fiom the w'atei communi- 
cation ; conside^^g also that, if Lord Wellington should make any progress in the 
coming camprl!^, new lines of communication with tlic sea would be desirable, 
proposed, ffiat a powerful squadion with a battalion maiines and a battery of 
artillery, shoelcr be secretly prepared for a littoial warf ux on the Biscay egast 
This suggestion was approved of, and Home Pftphain was sent from EngKnd. 
m May, with an armamentt^ef! piovuied with scali||g ladders, ari^s, clothing, aiuf 
ammunition for the Partidas, and all means to effect sudden discmbarkatioij^. But 
the ministers were nevii able to sec the wat in*its tru^ point of view, they weie 
always desponding, or elated, and sangwme, beySnd what leason warranted in 
cither case. Pppham w is ordered not only to infest the coast, but if possible, to 
seize some point, and hold it permanently as an entrance into Biscay, by which the 
French positions mi^t be turned, if, as in ^808, they were forced to adopt the line 
of the kbro I Now at this period 300,000 JFiench soldiers wcit* in the f^eninsula, 
i20,exx> were iiiPthe northern provinces, and, without reckoning the army of the 
centre, vv nch (^auld^ alio be turned in that diicction, nearly so 000 were' expressly 
apjiropnaled to the* protection ot this very line of communication, on which 1000 
marines wcic to be pc/raaiiuatly established, in expiM'latKan of the enemy being 1 
driven over iheul bre by a campaign W'hieh was not yet comhieneed ! ^ • 

^While Marmot was m Beiia, the activity of the ‘'cvi^ith army, and of the 
Partidas, in the Montana, was revii^ed by the supplies which Sir Howard Douglas,* 

1 taking the opportunity of Bonet’s aDsen|e, had transmitted to them through tlie' 



Asturian porA. Ihe ferocit>of the leaders was rerjarkable. Mina‘s coiWuct w’as 
said t^5 be vefy^ revolting*; and on the t6th of Apri^the Curate Merino, coming' 
the mountains of Espinosa to the forests between Aianda de Duero and Hontorica 
ValdetfradoSiitook several hundrcd% prisoners, and hanged 6o cff them, in retalia- 
tion for three MemBers of the local junta, who had been put to death by the French ; 
he executed tne Bthers hlso in the proportion of^ii^ for each his own soldiers 
who had been shot by the enemy Ihe ignorance and the excited passions of the 
,, guenlla chiBfs, may be pleaded in mitigation of their proceedings , hut to the dis- 
grace of England, these inlamons evecutions by Merino were recorded v^th 
complacency in tile Hewspd^ierS, and met with no public disappitbation 

There are occasions when retaliation, applied to men of’Vank, may ^top the 
progress of barbarity, yet*the necessity should be cldllrly showM, and the exercise 
lesfricted to sucl^nairow limits, th it no reasonable ground should be laid for counter 
retaliation Here, 6o innocent poisons w'ere deliberately butchered to revenge 
the death of three, and no proo# offered that even those three were slam contrary 
to the laws of wtr, and tliough it is not to be doubted that the French committed 
many atiocitics, some in wmtBnness some in revenge, such savage deeds as the 
curate’s agfe incxcusiflde Whit w^ild have betn s-iid if Washington had hanged 
20 English gentlemen of fimily m return for the death of Captain Handy, or 
if Sir Henry Clinton had caused 20 AniciiLrn ofticcrs to die for the execution 
of Andr^? Like atrocities ire lio\ve\ei, the inevit d?lc consequence of a guerilla 
system not suboidinatc to the regulir go\crftnrcnt &li armies, and ultimately they 
lecoil upon the helpless jieoplc ot the countiy, wl o cannot % from their enemies. 
When the Frencli oc( upied a disliict, f unme often ensued because to avoid distant 
forages they collected large stores of piv)\isions from a small extent of country, and 
thus the guenlla systefn, while it harissed the Fienih, walhout starving them, both 
harassed and starved the people And many of the chiefs bands, besides their 
robberies, when they dared not otherwise rcvengi affronts or private feuds, would , 
slay some jin^oners, or stra<^glcrs so ^s to diaw dow« the vengeance of the 1 rcnch 
on an obnoxious \ilhgc 01 distiut 'Ihis m ntiirn produced assocntions of the 
i^c^de for self delencc in m tny pla cs, by which the enemy profited 

^0011 aftii this (''plnit i 1 11 ^e convoy liwin^- nianhed from BiiriJ-os towards 
I I inci IP)'' fno i\(ur(d l> intficqt it ind Mcndi/ 1 x 1 , wlu', notvvitli- 
'tnuhng his rlcft it bv Ihnx't hid ig im * itln i< fl i_oo c iv dry, caiiii fi(xn tl^Jr‘ 

1 M ball i, aiul o( tuj>h d ili(. IiM ^hts djuve Ihiigos J he I'ronch iinmcdi ilel> plu( d 
th ir baggage anrl folh \v« is jii tlx ('astlt and n called the convoy, whereupon the 
S[)iniards, (lispcr‘-ing m baud'. d(stio\cd tlie b;rtifh.d posts of oorrespondence, it 
I Sasaruon, and Girnonal ind thin rctuiiud to the laebana Ihit Bonet had now 
' le-occiipied the Asturias, ihe n mnant of the Spmish force in th^t-quai ter, fled to 
Mendi/abel, and the whole shifted as they could in the hills Meg^nwhile Mina 
displaced gitat energy €11 F(biuar> he npiilsed an attack nj^ir Eodosa, and 
having convejed thcpnsoncis taken at Hucsca to the coast, icturned to Aragon and 
•maintained a disjant blockade" of FaragoiJa itself ^In^arch ho advanced, with a 
detachment, to Pina and cai#tircd one of Siichet’s convoys going to Mequmenza ; 
blit hafing retired with his boot^ to Robres, a village on the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra dc Alcubierre, he was the i^e betrayed tq^encral Pannctier, who with a bngade 
of the army ot the Ebro, came so siiddcfffy upon him that he escaped death with 
great difficulty. o 

He reappeared in the Rioja, and although hotly chased by^troops from the army 
of the noitli, escaped without much l^iss, and, having 5000 men, secretly gainM 
the deh’Ss of NaVas Tolosa, behind Vitiorn, w'here on the 7th of April, ne 
defeated with great loss a Polish legiment, tvhich was escorting tf^ enormous con- 
voy that had escaped the curate and Mendirabcl at Burgo'V ,1 heaaooty consisted 
of tte.Tsure, Spanish prisoners, baggage, followers of the arm/, and officers ictinng 
to France. All the Spamsl*! pnsoncis, 400 in numbei, w'cre released and joined 
Mma, and, it is said, that one million of francs fell into hw hands, besides the 
equipages, arms, stores, and a quantity of church plate * ^ ^ 

On the 28th he captured another convoy gi&mg from Valencia to France, but 
General Abbd, who had been recently jfiadQ govenor of ^Navarre, now directed 
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combined* movements from Pjynpciuna, Jacca, and sVngtjc&a, against him. And 
so .vigorctisly did • this general, ^o I have heard Mina declare to Be the ^ost 
formidable of all his opponents, urge on the operations, that after a senes of 
actions, on the 25111, 26th, and 28th of May, tire Spanish chief, in bA phglU, and 
with the utmost difficulty, escaped by Los Arcos to Guardlh, the 'Rioja. 
Marshal Victor sciArd this oppHiiuniiy to pass into FrJnce,*\vith tlie refnains of the 
convoy shattered on the 7th, and all the bands in the north were discQuraged. 
However, Wellington’s successes, and the confusion attending upon thu departure 
of ^ many French troops for the Russian war, gave a powerful stimulus to Uie 
parTu^an chiefs m tether dircQlions. The Empecinado? ranging \he mountains ot 
Cuenca and GuadaVavara, puslu'd his parties close to Madrid ; Duran entered Soria, 
and raised a contriiiution in low’cr town ; Villa Campd, Dassecour, and Montijo, 
coming from the mountains of Albarracin, occupied Molino am#' Orejuella, ftnd 
invested Daroca ; the Catalonian Ga>an, taking post in the vicinity of Bflchite, 
made excursions to the vciy gates of Zaragoza ; tht Frayle, haunting the mountains 
of Alcaniz and the Siciia de Gudar, inteirupted Siichct's lines of*cornmunication 
by Morelia and Tftruel, and along the right bank^f the Ebro towards Tortoza. 
Finally, Gay and Mirallos infested tlie G.irrigami the left bank.* ^ 

It was to repress these bands that the army of the Jsbro, containing 20,000 
men, of whom more then 16,000 were under arms, was formed by drafts 
from bnchet's jfrmy, and given to General Reille. That commander imme- 
diately repaiied to Leiida, •bccil^idtl Upper Aragon wuih his own division, 
placed Severoli’s division between Lerida and Zaragoza, and General Frere’s 
between Lx^nda, Barcelona, and Taragona ; but his hnirlh division, under 
Palombini, maiched direct fiorn Valencia towards the rhsliiets of Soiia and 
Calatayud, to form the link of communication between Suchet aiul Caffarelli. 
The latter now cor^ianded the army of tin* noitli, but the imperial guards, 
with the exception of one division, had quilled •Sp^^m, and hence, including the 
government’s and the resciw' of MonlliioA, this amiy was reduced to 48,000 
under arms. I’hc reserve at Biyonne was theiefoie incrdased to 5000 
men, and Palombini w'as desiined finally to rentforcc CalTarellf’ and cver^ 
to march, if required, to the aid of ATarmont in Leon How'cver, ilie emits 
of the war soon caused Rcille v> repui to Navarn', and broke up the army of the 
liibro, wherefore it will be cleaier to trace the oj^erations of these divisions 
successively and separately, and in the order of the provinces towards which 
they weie first directed. 

Palombini baiting left a br^ade at the cntrcuiched bridge Cif d eruc*!, relieved 
Daroca on the 23rd of Fcbiuarv, and then deceiving Villa Campa, Montijo, and 
Bassecour, w'ho vj^^re waiting about the passes of Toralva to fall on his rear-guard, 
turned them b/tne Xiloca, and reached C.ilat.i>iid. This effected, he foitified the 
convent of ha, which, as its name signifies, wat: a rocky eminence, com- 

manding that city and forming a part of it. But on tlie 4ih of March, having 

f ilaced his baggage and arplleiy m liiis post, ‘under a guar^ of 300 mcn,^ 
le dispersed his troops to the country and collect provisions, and the 

Partidas, seeing this, recommenced o])eraUons Villa C^'lmpa cut off two con^auies 
at Campillo on the 8th, and made a fruitless aTtcnilit to cU^‘strc;y the Italian colonel, 
Pisa, at Ateca. I'lvo Inindred men wc'iff sent aj^ainst him, but he drew them 
towards the mountains of Albarracin, and destroyed them at Pozonhonda on the 
28th ; then marching .another way, he drove the Italians fiom their posts of com- 
iminication as far as*the town of Albairacip on tlic rc^ad to Teruel, nor did he 
f r%ain the mountains until Palombini came up on his rear and killed soffie of his 
men. The Itahair» general then changjij" his plan, concentrated his division on the 
plains of Hu.edf where^ie suffered some privations, but remained unmolested until 
the 14th of Apiil, wIicM he again marched to co-operate with Suchet in a combined 
attempt to destroy Villa Campa. 'I'hc Spanish chicrf evaded both by passing 
over to the sou4heii^sloi>es of the xMbairac.n mountains, and before the Italians, 
could 1 etui 11 to IJuscd, Gayan, in conceit with the alcali^ of Calatayud, bad . 
exploded a plot againstihe convent §f I^a Pefia. 

Some of the Italian officers, including commandant, having rashly accepted 
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an invitatiJ to a faast, yere sitting at jAle, ^whcn Gayan appeajed on a 
neigUbouriflf height ; the guests were immediatelji seized, and many arm^c! citizens 
ran up to suronse the convent, and 6o soldiers were made prisoners, or killed* m 
the tufnult bjlow ; but the histonaii, Vacani, who had declined ■to attend the feast, 
made a vigo^ms defence, and on the ist of May General St Pol and Colonel 
Schiazzetti, conUng frftm flused, and DarocJi Auised the* siege Schiazzetti 
marched in pursuit, and as his advanced guard was surprised at Mochales by a 
, deceit of th% alcalde, ha slew the latter, whereupon the Spaniards killed the officers 
taken at the feast of Calatayud . 

Gayan soon ballled hi^pufsuers, and then moved by Medm* Cell and Sorix to 
Navarre, thinking to sumrise a money convoy going to Burgos for the army of 
Portugal, but being follJwed on one side by a detao^iment from Hused, and met 
on* the other Caffarelli, he was driven again to the hills above Daroca. Here 
he renewed his operations in concert with Villa Campa and the Empeemado, who 
came up to Medina Cell, vvhifc Duran descended from the Moncayo hills, and 
this menacing iFhion of bands induced Reille, in May, to detach General Pans, 
with a r rench regiment and troop of hussars, to the aid of •Palombim. Pans 
moved Calatayiftl, while PalomJ|gini, briskly intei posing betwen Duran and Villa 
Campa, drove the one towards Alb^racin and thcothei towards Soria , and in June, 
after various marches, the two Trench generals uniting, dislodged the Empeemado 
from biguenza, chasing him so sharply that his band dispersed and fled to the 
Somosieira • • 

Duiing these operations, Mini was pressed by Abbd,-but Duran entering 
Tudela by surprise destroyed the irtillery piik, and carried off a battering tram 
of su guns Pilombini wis only i few mirches from Madrid and the king, 
alairaed by Lord Wellingtons piepmtions for opening the campaign, ordered him 
to join the army of the centre but these orders wei e intercpjptcd, and the Italian 
general retraced Ins stej^s i© i)«rsue Diinn He soon recovered the guns taken 
at Fudeli, and drove the Spinish ^iief through ^le Rioja into the mountains 
beyond the souiccs of the Ducro , then collecting boats he would have passed 
Ebro, fftp Caffarelli w isi*oii ilic Arga with a division of the army of the north 
aim a brigade had been sent by Rcille to tlie Aragon iivcr with the view of 
destroying Mina This chief already dt felted by Abbd, was in great danger, 
when a duplicate of the kings ordeis having reaclud Palombini, he immediately 
lecommcnced his miicli foi the cipital which sived Mina Caff irelli returned to 

Viltona and the Itilims rciehing M idrid the 21st of July, became a part of the 
irmy of the ccntie, hiving mitrlied i^o miles ^n seven da\s without a hilt 
Returning now to the other divisions of the army of the Lbro it is to be observed, 
that their move mcnls bting chiefly directed igainst llie CaLibns, belong to the 
relation of that warf ire * 

OPLKAiIONS IM ARAC,ON AND ('ATAIONIA. 

After the battle of Aliaiulla, the fall of l^cniscola, and the cfrrival of Reille s 
first division (^1 the Lbio, Decaen, wbo had si|j^ceeded Macdonald in Uppei 
Catalonia, spread his troops i|long the coast, wilh^a^ilw to cut off the communica- 
tion between the British navy and the interior, where the Catalan army still held 
certain positions * * * 

Lamarque, with a division'of 5f 00 seized and fortified Mataro, and 

then driving Milans from Blancs, occupied the intermediate spa^ce, while detach- 
ments from Barcelona fortified Moncada, Mongat, and Molino del Rey, thus 
securing the plain of Barcelona on ev^-y side ^ 

The "line frera Blanes to Cadagu^, incluaing Cancts, St Filieu, Palainos, alid 
other ports, was strengthened, and placed under General Bearm^n. 

General Clement was posted m the vicinity of Geron;^, to guard the interior 
French line of march from Hostalrich to Figueras, • • 

Tortoia, Mequmenza,i.and Taragona were garrisoned by detachments from 
Severoli’s division, which was quailertd between Zaragoza anc^, Lerida, and m ' 
communication withJBourke’s and P^nnetiers brigades of the fiist division of the 
army of reserve* ^ * • 

General Frere’s division was on communication between Aragon and 

f 
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Catalonia?, and there was a division under General t^uesntl, compoLd partly of 
national guards, in the Cerdanap finally there was a moWble resSve, of»6ooo 
or '8000 men, with which Decaen himself marched from place to pla^ as occasion 
required ; but the supreme command of Valenorfa, Aragon, and CataMnia was with 
Suchet. ^ * 

The Catalans stfll possessed f!ie strongholds of Cardoila, Biiih, Sceu d'Urgel, 
and the Medas islands, and they had 10,000 men m the field. I^acy was at Cardona 
with Sarzficld’s division, and some irregular forces ; Colonel Green wa^ organizing 
an experimental coips at Montserrat, near which place Erolles was also quartered ; 
Rdrira continued i*iout thenwuntams of Olot ; Juah Claros, #h6 occupied Arenis 
de Mar when the l^cnch were not there, was now about the mountains of Hostal- 
rich ; Milans, Maiiso, and ilic Ihigand Gios, being drtven from the coast line, 
kept the hills near Manreza ; Gay and Miialles were on the ^bro. But ^he 
communication with the coast being cut olf, all these chiefs were m want of 
provisions and storcb, and the French were forming new roads along the sea line, 
beyond the reach of the English ship guns. • 

Lacy, thus doBarred of all access to the coast, finding his troops with difficulty, 
and ha\ing a gieit number of piisoncrs and dt^eiters to inainfem in Cardona and 
Busa, because Coupigny lefused to receive them in the Balearic is’es, Lacy, I say, 
disputing with the Junta and the gcneials, and abhoried by the people, in his 
spleen desired CTlptam Codiington to cannonade all the sea-coast towns in the 
possession of the French, sa#iig ^c f^oiild gue the inhabitants timely notice ; but 
he did not do so, aj^d w'hcn C odnngton reluctantly opened his bioadsides upon 
Mataro, many of t'le people wue slam The Catalans coinpluned loudly of this 
cruel, injudicious opeiation, and hitiiig Lacy, affected Eiollcs mote than ever, and 
the former sent him with a few men to his niti\e distiict f>f Talain, ostensibly to 
raise reciuits, and i^^ke a divusiuii in Arigoii, but le.illy to deprue him of his 
division and reduce his po \cr. • • 

Tile distiess in the Citalu^aimv m)A became so great, that Sar/field was about 
to force his way to the coist, uid einlnik his division to commcMe a littoial 
waifaro, when Kiolles having (luickly 1 used and arnlid a new division entijp'^cVii 
Aragon, whcreufion Su/field follovvLd him lln' baion having tntered the valley 
of Venasque, advanced to (/ruis menaciiHj all the district between Fraga and 
I^iLsca ; but those places were occupied by cletichmcnts from P>ourkCs brigade of 
the army of the Ebro, and at tins moment bevtioli ai rived from Valencia, where- 
upon the Spaniaids, instead of fdliiig back upon Venasque, ictiied up the valley of 
the Isabeni, to scyaic licights al4pvc Roda, a village on the confines oji Aragon 

Erolles hatl not more than rooo legulir infantrv, tliree guns, and 200 cavalry, 
foi he had left ^00 m the vall(*y of Venasque, and Bourke knowing this, ami 
encouraged liy fne vicimly of bevcioh, followed ha '■lily from Benavarre, with about 
2000 men ofrBl arms, thinking Frolks would not st.and bfefoie him. But the latter's 
position, besides ^eing vciy steep and lough in fiont, was secured on both flanks by 
precipices, beyond which, on thii lulls, all tfce Partid.is'of the vicinity^were gathered ; « 
he expected aid also from S2fi'jfrefd, and was obligcdffo abide a battle or loose the 
detachment left in the valley of Venasque. Bourke, keeping two battaliBns m 
reserve, attacked with the thud, bu| he met tGtli a stubtorn opposition, and aftei 
a long skinmsh, m which lie lost 150 nierl?^nd Erodes 100, was beaten, and being 
wounded himself retreated to Monza, m great confusion. This combat was very 
honourable to Erolles, .but it was cvposed to doubt and ridicule, at the time, by the 
extravagance of his public despatch ; for he jffinued that his .soldiers, finding their 
nfliskels too hot, had made use of stones, aiid m this mixed mode of action had 
destroyed 1000 of/flie enemy ! ^ 

Severoh Kowtidvancdjri, and Erolles being still unsupported by Sarzfield, retired 
to Talarn, whcieupoh* the Italian general lelurned to Aragon. Meanwhile Lacy, 
who had increased his forces, approached Ccrveia, w<ule Sar/field, accused by 
Eiollcs of having trt^cherously abandoned him, joined wath Gay and Mirallcs, » 
occupying the hills about Taragona, and itraitemng that flace for provisions. 
Milfths and MansoT alsq^. uniting, ca^nured a convoy at Arcnis de Mar, and the 
English squadron mlercejited several vessel^ going to Barcelona. 
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Deqaen observing »jLhis fresh commotion earner down from Gerona^ with his 
rcsewe. He relieved ’Taragona on the 28th cf April, and then matched with 
3000 jnaen upon I^rida, but on the way, hearing that Sarzfield was at Fuentes 
Rubino, nealSyilla Franca, he tooM^the road of Braffin and Saflta Coloma instead 


of Mombla^«i, alhd suddenly turning to his right ^efeated tl^e Spanish general, 
and then contmiled his Inarch by Cervera toward? luerida Lacy, in great alarm, 
immediately abandoned Lower Catalonia, and concentrated Manso's, Milans', 
Green's, and Sarzfieldis divisions m the mountains of Olot, and as they were 
reduced m numbers he^ reinforced them with select Somatenes, called Athe 
Companies of PrcJIrencia. After a time, however, •seeing that Decaen remained 
near Lerida, he marched j^apidly against the convent of Mataro with 5000 men and 
wi^ good hopec for the garrison consisted of only the woiks were not strong, 
ana Captain Codrington, who had anchored off Mataro at Lacy's desire, lent some 
ship guns ; but his sailors were forced to drag them to the point of attack, because 
Lacy and Grei^n had, in brea(!ti of their promise, neglected to provide means of 
transport. ^ , 

The wall of the ^onvent gave way m a few hours, but on the 5th, Lacy, hearing 
that DecJien was coming to succou> the place, broke up the siege and buried the 
English guns without having any communication with Captain Codrington. The 
French found these guns and carried them into the convent, yet J^acy, to cover his 
misconduct, said in the official gizette, that thei^werc safely re-embarked. 

After this disreputable li insaction, Manso, who iTlonc had behaved well, retired 
with Milaris to Vich, Lacy went to Cardona, the French bc\H a large convoy into 
Barcelona, and the men of Lrolles ancient division were, to his great discontent, 
turned over to Sarzfield, who took post nerr Molina del Rey, and remained there 
until the 5th of June, when a detachment from Barcelona drove him to the Campo 
de T.iragona On the 14th qf the same month, Milans was ^lefeated near Vich by 
a detiehnient fioin the 'Ampurllan. and being chased for several days suffered 
consideiably Lamarcpie followed Irnizficld into He Campo, and defeated him 
again on l]^24th, ntvt Villi Nucvi de bitjcs and this lirnt* the Spanish general 
wounded, yet made 'his w ly by Sxnta Coloni i do Querault and Chlaf to 
C It dona, wheie he rejoined I aty Lam ii epic then joined Decaen in the plains of 
Lciida, where all the 1 reneh moveible foiecs wcie now assembled, with a view to 
gitncr tlic harvest , a vital object to both paitics, but it was attained by t^c 
h rench 

fins with Lacy’s tliglit fiom M ittaio, thescveril defeats of Milans and Sarzfield, 
and the disciSpitent of Lrolles, disluibed the whola jiiineipalily*; and the gcmeral 
disquietude was augmented by the incie ise of ill the friuds and oppressions, which 
both the civil and imhtaiy authorities, undei Lacy, practised withni^pumty. Every- 
where there was a disinclination to serve m the regular anny "pic Somatene 
argued, thit while he should be an ill-used soldier, under a bad gfnerJl, his family 
would either become the vu liyisof BTeneh revenge or starve, bt cause the pay of the 
►regular troops <vas too scanty, were it evbn fairly ^jjlllUjjd, for his own subsistence , 
whereas, remaining at home -?ind keeping his arms, 4 ae could nourish his family by 
his lat?our, defend it fiom straggling plunderers, and at the same time always be 
ready to join the troops on grfjat occasion^B»»In some districts the people, seeing 
that the army could not protect them, refused to supply the Partidas with food, 
unless upon contract not to molest the French m their vicinit)*. The spun of 
lesistanee would have entirely failed, if Lord Wellington s sv^cesses at Ciudad and 
Badajos^ and the rumour that an English army was coming to Catalonia, had ppt 
sustained the hopes of the people * 

Meanwhile the Partidas m the north^i being aided by Popnam s expedition, 
obliged Reille to remove to Navarie, that Caffaielli might 'airy his whole attention 
to the side of Biscay and the Montafla. Decaen then received charge of the 
Lower as well as of the dipper Catalonia, which weakened his position , and at 
'the same time some confusion was produced, by the ainval of Frehch prelects aijd 
councillors of state, ^o organize a civil admimstration. This i^neasure, ostensibly 
to restiain military licentiousness, had probasbly tlie ultiiilate object of jirepi^rmg 
Catalonia for a union wgth France, ylcause the Catalans, who have pecuhar 
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customs and a dialect of theirwvvn, scarcely call thentsclves^Spaniard^ Although- 
those cv6nts embarrassed the / rench army, the progress of the invasion'’ was 
visible in the altered feelings of the peoplCj whose enthusiasm was stifled by 
the folly and corniption witli wlnth their leaders aided the aetpe W^stilityof the 
French. < • ^ - 

The troops were reduced in number, distressed for provisions, and the soldiers 
deserted to the enemy, a thing till then unheard of in Catalonia, nay, the junta 
having come down to the coast, were like to have been delrvored up to the French, 
as/^i peace offering, 'Hie latter passed, even singly, from oi)^ part to the other, 
and the people of s^a-coast towns readily trafficked with the garrison of Barcelona, 
when neither money nor threats could prevail on them to supply the British 
squadron. Clatos and Milflns were charged with conniving at /,his traffic, find 
of exacting money for the landing of corn, when their own people and soldiers were 
starving. But to such a degree was patriotism overlaid by the love of gam. that 
the colonial produce, seized in Barcelona and other parts, was soltj by the enemy, 
to French Mercl\J^nts, and the latter undertook bqdi to carry it otF, and pay with 
piovisions on the spot, which they successfully executed by means of Spanish 
vessels, corruptly licensed for the occasion by (f italan authonties. 

Meanwhile the people generally accused the junta of extreme indolence, and 
Lacy, of tre.ichtriV, and tyninny beciuse of his arbitiary conduct in all things, but 
especially that after prod unijpg jperal rising, he had disarmed the Somatenes, 
and suppressed the indi.i)Ln(lcut bands He hid quarrelled with the British naval 
officers, was the .avowed enemy of Li olios, the secret calumniator of Sarzficld, and 
withal a man of no courage or entcipiise m the field. Nor was the story of his 
previous life calculitcd to check the bid opinion generally entertained of him It 
was said that, being oiigin illv a Spinidi olticcr, he was banished, for an intrigue, 
to the Canaries, fror.. w lienee he dcscitcd to the 1 icnch, and again deserted to his 
own countrymen, when the war ot mdepcnd^pce uroke out 

Undci tins mm, tlie fi lUds, which chiiaclcri/e the civil departments of all 
armies in the liclcl, became destiiictive, and the exte^nt of the inisohicf may be 
galheied from a single fact Notwithstanding the enoimous supplies grante/^b^ 
England, the Catalans paid neaily thice millions steihng, for the expense of tic 
war besides contributions m kind, and }et their soldiers were always distressed 
fer clothing, fc^od, arms, and ammunition 

Ihis amount of specie miglit excite doubt, were it not thathcie, as in Poitugal, 
the qu intity of coin accuniul itcd from *hc exp< nditurc of the armies and navies 
was immense ljut gold is ..ot aivviys the svnonynie of power^n war, or of 
happiness in p( icc. Nothing could be inoie wretched than Catalonia. Individu- 
ally the peoi)lq( exposed to all the licentiousness of war, collectively to the 
robberies, and revenge, of both friends and enemies When they attempted 
to supply the tfi^ British vessels, the h rench menaced tMm with death , when they 
yielded to such thrc'ats, the English ships nicn.icc'd them with bombardment, 
and plunder All the roa(^*i %F're infesitd with biigands, and ii the hills laige 
bands of peojile, whose fr.uilies and propcity had been destroyed, watched 
for straggling Frenchmen and small escorts^ no\ to make war but to live^on the 
booty, when this lesource failed tK. ^undcred their 'Own countrymen. While 
the land was thus harassed, the sea sw.anncd with privateers of all nations, differing 
from pirates only m name , and that no link in the chain of infamy might be 
waintmg, the merchotfits of Gibraltar, forced their smuggling trade at the ports, 
v^jth a shameless disregard for the rights o'* the Spanish Government. Catalonia 
seemed like some huge carcass, on whicli all manner of ravenous beasts, all 
obscene birds, all reptiles had gath red to feed. 

CHAFFER III. 

OPEKA'IIONS IN VALLNCIA AND i5/uRCIA. 

SucuET having recovered his health was again at the head ^pf the troops, but the 
king,'s military autiiority was so irksome to him, that he despatched an officer to 
represent the inconvenience of it to the emperor, previous to that monarch’s 
departure for Russia. The answer in son ? degree rest ''red his independence ; he 


; degree rest •'ted his independence ; he 
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was 4csrr^!d t# hold his troops coneentratedf and |pot'e them in the maanjcr most 
conducive to the interests of his own command. Hence, when Joseph, designinglo act 
against \iOrd Wellington m Estremadbra, demanded the aid of on<% division, ftluchct 
replied^ that he^mu«f<^ then evacuate Valencia ; and as the natural line of retreat 
for the French argues \siould? during the contenip^iied operctions, be by the 
eastern prbvinces, it would be better to abandon Andalusia first ! An answer 
calculated to eonvince Joseph that his authority in the field was still but a name. 

Suchet, from a natural disposition towards order, and because his revenue from the 
fishery of the Albufer«depenIded»upon the tranquillity of the provyice, took inftnj^fe 
; pains to confirm his power ; and his mode of proceeding, at once j^rudent and firm, 
was wonderfully successful^ Valencia, although one4)f the si^ialkst provinces 
in and notimatiirally fertile, was from the industry of the inhabitants, one 

of the richest. Combining manufactures with agriculture, it possessed great 
resources, but they had been injgired by the war, without having been applied 
to Its exigencies ; gncl the people expected that a bloody vengeance would be taken 
for Calvo’s murder of the Frenc’% residents at the coinmcncemcnt-*of the contest. 
Iheir fears were soc* allayed, discipline w'as strictly preset ved, and Suchet, 
hiving supVti£»sed the taxes imposfcl by the Spanish government, substituted 
others, which, being more equal, were less onerous To protect llie j^ople fr»mi 
oppression in the collection, he published m every corner his demaKls, authorizing 
resistance to contributions W’hidi wvie not nanicdj^n list ansd demanded by the 
proper officers ; and he employed the native authorities, as he had done m Aiagon. 
llius, all impolitic restricbons upon the industry and traffic of*the country being 
removed, the people foun*d t!ie government of the invaders less oppressive th.in 
their owm. 

Napoleon, in expectation of Suchet’s conquest, had however imposed a war 
contribution, as a punisliment f%r tlje death of the French lesidAts, so heavy, that 
his lieutenant imagined Vjilencia woiild«^je quite unable to raise the sum ; yet the 
emperor, who had calculated the Valencians’ means by a comparison with those 
of Aragon, would not rescind, the order. And so exact was Ins judgment, that 
by accepting part pa>mcnt in kind, and giving a discount for prompt 
liquidation, satisfied this impost in one year, without much diHiculty, and the 
current expenses of the army were provided for besides , >et neither did the people 
suffer as in other piovinces, nor was their indusiiy so ciarnped, nor their property^ 
so injured, as under their own government. V.dencia therefore remained tianquil, 
and, by contrast, the mischief of negligence and disonler was made pi.iinfest 

The advanta^s derived from the conquest were c\(?n extended to the province 
of Aragon, and to the court of Joscfih, for the contributions weie diminished m I 
the formei, and large sums were remitted to the laitei to meet Nc^>*lcon's grant 
of one-fifth of the war contributions m favour of the intrusive goveinnuqju. Ihis 
prosperous state of French affairs m Valencia was estabhslied alst m the face 
of an enemy daily increasing in* strength. , For the^egent, Abispal, had given 
Erake’s command‘*to his own brother Joseph O Dai>l“w*io collecting the remains 
of theain^ies of Murcia and Valencia, had raised nevv^evies, and during Suchet’s 
illness formed a ficsh army of 11,000 or i},o o men in the neighbourhood of 
Ahcant. In the Balearic isles ^Iso RoclvaMUffl Whittingham’s divisions were 
declared ready to take the field, and 1500 British troops, commanded by General 
Ross, arrived at Caithagena. To avoid the fever iheie, these last 'remained on 
shipboard^ and were thus more menacing to the enemy tlian^on shoic, because 
they seemed to be only awaiting the a^ival of a new army, which the French | 
knew to Ik* coming from Sicily to the caslem coast of Spam. And>*^ the descent 
of tins- army was the commencement of a^remaikablc episode the history 
of the Peninsular War, it is proper to give an exact accoi!nJ;»of its ongin and 
(progress, 

. Sir Jbhn Stuart had been succeeded, in Sicily, by Lord William Bcniinck, 
a man of resolution, capacity, and spirit, just in his actioils, n?id abiiornng 
oi5presslon, but of a san^ine, impetuous disposition. Being resolved to ameliorate* 
the condition of the Sicilian people, after surmounting many duficullies, he r^3»wvcd 
the queen from power, vest^tne direction of affairs in the ctown prince, obtained^ 
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from the barons a renunciatibli pf their feudal privileges, and caused I representative 

constitution to be pi'oclaimea. Believing then that the court was submissive 
because it was si’ent , that the barons would ^ adhere to his system,^eGau:^ it gave 
them the useful power of legislation, in lieu of feudal privilege aljfyed by ruinous 
expenses and the degradation of courtiers; because it gave ^henKthe dignity of 
independence at the cost only of maintaining the rights of the people and restoring 
the honour of their country : — believing thus, he judged that tliq large British 
force hitlierto kept in Sicily, as much to overawe the court as to oppose the enemy; 
hiight Imi disperiY 'd with ; j^nd that the expected impr«\emeir* of the Sicilian artny, 
and the attachment of the people to the new political system, would permit 10,000 
men to be onmloved in ai(^ of Lord Wellington, or in kily In January, therefore, 
he wTote oi these pi ojects to the Lnglish ministers, and sent Jms bi other Kj Lord 
Wellington to consult upon the best mode of acting 

Such an opportune offer to create a diversiqu on the left flank of the French 
armies was eagerly accepted by Wellington, who im mediately sent engineers, 
artificers, and battering tram complete, to aid Unexpected expedition But Loid 
William Bcilinck was soon made sensible that in latgCfj tom muni tics working 
constitutions are the offspring, and not thU’ gtneiators, of nilional ^leehngs and 
habits The} cannot be built like cities m the desert, nor cast, as hrcakwueis, 
into the sea of public corruption, but gradually, and as the insect locks come up 
fiom the dejnhs ot the ocitan, must iiisc, if they arc to beai the stoirns of 
human passions 

The Sicilian court opposed Lord William with falsehood and intrigue, the con- 
stitution was secretly thwarted by the baions, tlic Neapolitan aimy, a body 
composed of foicigncis of all nations was diligently augmented, with a view to 
oveixiwe both tin Lnglish and the people , the revenues and the subsidy were alike 
misapplied, and \ne natuc Sicilian aimy, de^pn/»d and neglected, was incapable 
of service, finally instead of going to (!hpam himself, with 10,000 good tioops, 
Lord William could only send a siibordinite g(*nci il with 6000 — British, Germans, 
Calabrese, bwiss, and bicilians, the Biilish .ind Ger/naiis only being either rnoi illy 
or mihtaiily w^ell organized lo these, howevti, Roche s and Whittingham’ciMfus, 
represented to be 12,000 or 14,000 stiong, were added, the Spanish government 
having placed them at the disposition of Gene, il Maitlind, the commander ot the 
expedition Thus, in May, 20,000 men wiie supposed ready for a descent on 
Catalonia, to which qnartti Loid Wellington lecominendcd they should proceed 
But now <^her objects ^\uie presented to Loul VVhlliam Btiitinck's sanguine 
mind ihe Aust.iin government, while ticalmg with Napolfton, was secutly 
encouraging msiiirvclions in Italy, C roalia, Dalmatia, the Venetian states, the lyiol, 
and bwitzcAind Lnglish, as well as Austrian agents, were active to organ]/( 
avast c*lfepiracy against the Fiench enipeioi, aniJ^theie was a desire, especially 
on the part §f Lnglind, to create a kingdom for one of thoAustiian aichduL s 
Muuit was discontented with Franc^., the Montcncgiins weie in arms on the 
Adriatic coast, and the piolfloct of a dt scent upon Italy, in unfson witli the wisf/cs 
of the people, appc.itcd piomismg to Loid William Bcntinck, that supjxising 
himself to have a discretionary ])owei, kc stopped the expedition to *Catalonia, 
icasonmg thus . • * 

“In bp:^in, only 6000 middling tioops can be employed on a second iry 
operation, and fo^a limited jicriod, wheicas, la.oro British soldiers, and 6000 men 
composing the Neapolitan army of Sicily, can land in Italy, a giand ihoatie, where 
success will most ctlficaciously assist Spaif^ The obnoxious Neapolitan force being 
thus removed^he native Sicilian army can be organized, and the new constitution 
established irith certainty." ^he time, also, he thought critical for Italy, not 
so for Spam, whWi would suffer but a temporary deprivation, seeing that failure in 
Italy would not preclude after aid to Spam. , ^ 

Impressed witjji these notions, which, it must be confessed, were both plausible 
and grand, he permitted the expedition, already embarked, to sail for Palmfi in 
Sardinia, and Iflaht^ m Minorc^ yet merely as a blind, because, from those places, 
he could easily direct the troops^ag^mst Italy, and meanwhile they menaced the 
French in Spam. 8ut the concepti<» of vast and daring enterprises, gven the ■ 
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execution oifthem up Vo a certaan point, is noUv?ry uncommon, they /ail only 
by a little 1 that little is, however, the essence of genius, the phial of wit, whic*b, 
held to Orlando’s nostril, changet^ him from a frantic giant lo a perfect com- 
mantjer. ^ « 

It was i» *th(% consideration of such nice poi#t#of military policy that Lord 
Wellington’s solid judgment was always advantageously disphyecl Neither the 
greatness ofjthis project nor the aj^parent facility of l\l( ution weighed with him He 
thought the recovery of Italy by the power of "the British arms would be a glonous, 
and might be a foas^Dle expioiti but it was only m prospect, Spiin was the beTOi 
field, the war in the Peninsula existed ; years had been devoted te the establishment 
of a solid base there, andf experience had pro\ed th.^ the chayce of victory was 
'not^imagmary thaighnd could not support two aimics The principle of con- 
centration of power on an important point was as applicable here as on a field 
of battle, and although Italy mig^it be the more vital point, it would be advisable 
to continue the#^ar already established m Spam niy, it would be better to give 
up Spain, and direct the wholc^ower of Engl ind against Italy, iflther than under- 
take double opcraticans, on such an extensive •^cale at a moment when the means 
necessary*to sustain one weie so saftty 

The ministers, apparently convinced by this reasoning-, forbid Loid William 
Benlmck to proceed, and they expressed their discontuit at his Amduct. Never- 
theless their lormer instructions had unquestioH cogifericd on him a discretionary 
power to act in Italy, and so completely had he beeif misl<^ by their previous 
despatches, that besides del Tying the expedition to ,:spain, he liad placed 1200 men 
under Admiral Ficmantle, to assist the Montenegnns And lie was actually 
entangled in a negotiation with the Russian Admiial, Gieig, relative to the march 
of a Russian army , a march planned, as it w^onld appeal, without the knowledge 
of the Russian coiiit, and w 4 nclk fiom the wildness of its conception and the 
mischief it would probably have effcct<«i, deserves notjee 

While the Russian war was still uncertain, Admiral Tchlchagoff, who com- 
manded 60,000 men on the I^annbc pioposcd to march with them, through Bosnia 
'^Slt^the ancient Epirus, to the mouths of the Cattaro, and, there eVnbarking, to 
commence the impending contest with France m Italy He was, however, without 
resources, and expecting to airive m a starving and miseiable condition op thu 
Adriatic, demanded, through Adnm il Greig, then commanding a squadron in the 
Meditciranean, tliat Loid Williim Bentinck should be ready to supply him with 
fresh arms, ammunition, and piovjsions, and to aid^him with ai^auxiliiry force 
That nobleman saw at a glance the absindityof this scheme, but he was falsely 
informed that 'I chtchagoff, trusting to his good will, had alroady^ommenced the j 
maich , and thus he had only to choose between iiding an ally, wUbse force, if it 
arrived at all, and wis suppled by England, would lulp his own projcftll or permit j 
It, to avoid perishing, to ravage Italy, and so change the pcoplc^f that conn tiy 
from secret friends into deadly enemies • It would be foicign to tins histoiy to 
insider what efWct the absenci^of TchtchagofT s ari^jj^dflring the Russian campaign ' 
would l^ve had upon Napoleon’s operations, but this was the very force whoso 
march to the Bcrcsina afterwards ftbhged the empcroi to abandon bmolensko, and 
continue the rcticat to Warsaw • jfi^ ^ 

It was m the midst of these affaiis, that the English minister s iir^erative orders 
to look only to the coast of Spain arrived I he negotiation with the Russians w’as 
immediately stopped, the project of lanchng in Italy w is lelinquishcd, and the eitpe- 
dition, already sent to the Adriatic, was r^allcd Meanwhile, the descent on Cataloniif 
had been delayed, and as a knowledge its destination hta^eached Snehet 
through the French minister of war, and tnrough the rumaurs rift amongst the 
Spaniards, all his preparations to meet it wcie matured N®f was this the only 
mischief produced by the English minister’s want of clear views and decided sprteni 
•of policy. Lord William Bentinck had been empowered to rai^ mqpey on bills for 
h's own exigencies, ai^ being desirous to form a military chest for his project in 
Italy> fie fiad mvaded^Lord Wellington’s money markets. ^Wifli infinite tronlSle 
and difficulty tfiat general had just open|d a^fwiroe of supply at the ratg of five 
shiUiugs and four-pence, to»five shillmgjf and eight-pence the dollar, when Lord 
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Williatn Bentinck's agents ‘offering* six shillings *hnd ^igbt-penq)^ swept four 
inilljoni from the markets, ana thus, as shall be hereafter shown, seriously em- 
barrassed Lord ^Wellington’s operations m the field. * . 

I his unhappy commencement of the Sicilian expedition led^to otfier errors, and 
Its ariival on tliot coast of did not take pUoc ui\JLU tmn c^tmprfign in 

Castile had commenced , but as its proceedings connected the warfare of Valenica 
immediately with that of Catalonia, and the whole with Lord Welhr^ton's opera- 
tions, they cannot be properly treated of m this place It is, however, worthy of 
cfjservation, liow^n illibeial and factious policy in(;vitnbly recoil j upon its authors. 

In 1S07 Sir Joim Moore,* with that sagacity and manliness which distinguished 
his career through life, 11^1 mfoimed the ministers tl^at no hope of a successful 
attack on the Prlnch m luly could be entertained while the B^tish army upheld 
the tyrannical system of the di^^solute and tre..ichcrous Neapolitan court in bicily 
And as no change for the better could bo cxpccUd while the queen was allowed to 
govern, he proposed, that the Biitish cabinet should either lehnquish bicily, or, 
assuming the ectiirc control of the island, seize ^hc queen and send her to her 
native Austria This he judged to be the fust step nectssi^ry to render the laig< 
British army m Sicily available for the field, ^uec ausc the Sicilian peopliS- could then 
be justly governed, and thus only could the organualion of an effective native 
force attached to England, and fitted to offer ficcdoni to Italy, be effected 

He spoke not of consq.tuti^asybut of justice to the people, and hence his 
proposal was r jteted a? a matter of Jacobinism Mr Drummond, the English 
plcnipotcntiaiy, lvIii bctinycd it to the cjiiccn a woman not wathout magnanimity, 
}ct so capable of bloody deeds, that, 111 i8ro, she secretly pi oposed to Napoleon 
the peipeiration of a second Sieili m vespcis upon th(‘ English Ihe empeioi, 
detesting such guilt, only answered bv throwing lier agent into prison, yet the 
traces of the conVpiiacy were detected by tl^ l^jiilish authorities m 1811 ; and 
in 1812 Lord William Bcntmck was forcednto sti/c the government, in the manner 
before recommended by \Io6ie, and did finally expel the queen bv force. But because 
these nieisurcs were not resorted to m time, he was now, with an army of from 
2^,000 to 30 000 men, 16,000 of which were British only abD to detach amixe^air^ 
of 6000 to aid Lord Wellington And at the same time the oppression of Ireland 
required that 60 000 fine soldiers should remain idle at home, while France, with 
1 Russian war on hand, was able to overmatch the allies m Spain. Bad govern- 
ment is a scourge w ith a double thong I 
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^ ^OPl l<ArrONS IN ANDAI USIA AND ESrRI'MADURA. 

A SHOKT^toine previous to Hills enterprise against Alraaraz, SouU, after driving 
Ballesteros fr<\n the Ronda, and restoring the comntunication with Gienndr, sent 
3000 men into the Niebla , pully to mien apt the piarch of some Spaniards coming 
from Cadiz to girnson li^tlxjt^ paitly fo menace Penne Villerniut and Morillo, wlito 
still lingered on the Odidstgunst the wi-.lus of ^kVelhngton Ihe* French argu- 
ments were more cffectuil Those gc-ncr^ls liuinediatcly filed along th^ fiontier 
of Poitugal towards Estremadurat-iVx^were his^ly foMowed by the Spanish tioops 
sent from Cadiz, and the militia of tliu Algarves were called out, to defend the 
Portuguese ffontier. Soult then icmamcd on the defensive, for he expected the j 
advance of Lord \^elhngton, w'hich the approach of so many troops, the seeming 
©reluctance of the Spaniards to quit the i^^cbla, the landing of fiesh men from 
Cadiz at Ayamonte, and the false luniotrs purposely set afloat by the British 
general secn^a to render certain. \ 2 ^or did the surprise of Almaraz, which he 
thought to be aimqd'ut tlie aimy of the south and not against the army of Portugal, 
alt^ his views. I 

The great advantage which Lord Wellington ha(f gained by the fall of Ciudad ^ 
Rodrigo and*Bad&jos was now very clearly illustrated ; for, as he could at will 
advance either against the north or the south, or the centrtf, the French generals 4n 
each quarter expectea him, and Aey were anxious that the others should regulate 
jheir movements acc^dingly. v^uld help thg other, and ihe secret plans 
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• of all wero Jraly/ed iH^uJ it^is soon <m whiifli si(te the thunderbolt \V(»uld falU 
Ih^b \ias of most conbe< 5 uencc in the boutli, for bftilfi plans were vast, d^gerous, 
and ripe for execution. 

Aft^r the of Badass he judl^ed it unwise to persevere 11b pushing a head 
of troops into ^istrAnadura, while his rear and flanks were exposed to attacks from 
Cadiz, Gibiaitar, llnd Murcia f but it was essential, thought, crush Ballesteros 
before his forces should be increased, and this was not to be effected while that 
general coulll flee to Gibraltar on the one side, and "laufa on the other. Where- 
upon Soult had resolved first to reduce Tarifa, with a view to the ruin of Ballesteros, 
and then to lay sieg#to Cailhagena and Alicant, andjie only awaited the develJ]p>- 
nient of Wellington's menacing demonstrations against Andaliisift to commence his 
own operations Gre.it aftd difficult liis plan was, jpt profoundly x:alculated to 
effect his mam oBject, which was to establish his base so firmly in Andalusia that, 
maugre the forces in Cadiz and the Isla, he might safely enter upon and follow up 
regular offensive operations in Estremadura and against Portugal, instead of the 
partial uncertaiif expeditions hitherto adopted. In fine, he designed to make 
Ixird Wellington feel that thBKi was a pow'crful aimy within S few marches o£ 
Lisbon. % * 

Thinking that Cartiugena and larifa, and even Ahcant must fall, with the aid 
of Suchet, which he expected, or that the siegoof the fiist would bring clown Hill’s 
corps, and all the disposable bpanish troops to s^e it, he dcsired*thit the aimy of 
Portugal, and the army of the centre, should c^')cAic w ns to keep Lord Wellington 
employed north of the Tagus lie could then by himself carry on the sieges he 
contemplated, and yet leave i force under Droiict on the e^ge of Estremadura, 
stiong enough to oblige Hill to ojKralo m the dioctum of Carthagena instead of 
.Seville. And if this should h'ppin is he expected, he propos<Ml sudchaily to 
conccntr.ale all his Imely otgim/ed and cxpciicnccd troops, f^oice on a general 
battle, and, if victorious, thc^irc'^araiioiis being made before hand, to followup 
the blow by a rapid minh upon I’oifugil, incl so ij^uer Lisbon, or by bringing 
Wellington m all haste to the defence of that capital, confine the war, while 
^[^molcon was in Rii sn, to « conn r of the Pc'nmsiila. 

^ifhis great projci t vv is stiictly in the* sjuiit of the c mpcroi’s instrUc'tions For 
that (.onsumrnalc comminclci h icl desired his h uteri uHs to make Lord Wellington 
fe / 1 that his enemies were not jias^ively cIcfeMi.ive He had urged tliem to pie^s 
the allies close on cieh flink, and he hid tndeavouied to m ike M irmont under- 
stand that, although llu n vv is no obieet to be .ittaiued bv enleiiiig the north-east 
of Poitugal, and fighting i gen ril liittle on giound yvourable to jjOrd Wellington, 

It was eonti iry to .ill nulitiiy jirmeiplcs, to witlulriw several da}s march from the 
allies' outiiosts, and by such a timid defensive system, to give the hnghsh general 
the power cjf choosing when ind wh<*n to stnke ISovv the* los*^oil Badajos, and 
the difficulty of maint lining a defensive wii against the inci casing Bryces of the 
allies 111 the "Oiith of AiidilU'-ia leiukud it extremely onerous fc# boult to press 
^Wellington s lliyk m 1 ^ticrnidura , nml u w is thc^efoie a piofound modification 
of the cmpjroi s vuws, to uruij the king and Maifnoift to active operation in the 
north, •hile he besieged Tauhi and Caithagona, taping his army in mass ready 
for a sudden stroke in the,field, if fortune brought the occasion, .and if otherwise, 
sure of fixing a solid base for fuftire operai^uftb^gainst Portugal 

The Duke of Dalmati iwnshcd to hive comnieneed liis operations by the siege of 
Tanfa in May, when Wellington s retain to Beira had relieved him from the fear of 
an immediate invasion of Andalusia , but the failure of the himest in rSii, and the 
continual movements duung the winter, had so reduced liis magazines, boA 
of provisions and ammunition, that he could not undertake the ^f^eration until the 
new harvest was ripe, and fresh convoys haa replenished his^xhaus^d stores. His 
soldiers were already on short allow.ince, and famine raged a«nongst the people of 
the country Meanwhile his agents in Morocco had so finnly le-established the 
■ French interests there, that the emperor refused all supplies to the British, and even 
fitted out a squadron ^ insure obedience to his orders. To counteract this mischief, 
the Gibraltar merchant, Viali, who had been cq^ployed m t]pe eatly part of tbe^var 
by Sir Hew DalrympL, was sent by Sjr Henry Wellesley with a mission to the 
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court oiw Fez, which failed, and if was said from intngues of Ihe notorious 
CharmiHy who was then at ^q^gicr, and being connecter by marmge with the 
1 figlish consul there, unsuspected , indeed, fioni a mean hatred to Sir John Wloore, 
lh< le were not WcWiting peisons in power win) d^ideavouied still to uphold this man 
bo fai everything promised well for Soult's plans, and he oaine^tly demjindcd 
tint all his deta(fJiTnents, aRd,f sufficient leinforcerrtcntb^ together ^^th artillery, 
ollicers, money, and convoys of amniiuntion should be sent to him for the siege of 
( arlliagcna. Pending their arrival, to diveit the attention of the alhesf he repaired 
tr) Port St Mary, where the French had, from the circumstances of the war in 
I’^remadiira, beetj a long lime inactive. He brought "down with him a number of 
the Villantroy mortars, and having collected about 30 gunboats in the Trocadeio 
canal, commenced a serion^ bombardment of Cadiz oit the 16th of May. While 
thus engaged, a 'sudden landing from the Fnghsh vessels waw effected on* the 
Gunada coast, Almciiawas abandoned by the french, the people rose along the 
‘■ea line, and Gencial Frerc, advancing fiom Myrcia, entrenched himself in the 
position of Vcnt.i de i^ahul, on the cisttin frontier of Grenada. #He was, indeed, 
bill prised and beaten with loss, and the msnrioctioi^ on the coast was soon quelled, 
but these things dcl.i}cd the iiiaKii of the icmfoi cements intended for Orouet ; inean- 
while, Hillbuipused Almaiaz, and Halle stci os, hose forces had bubbibtea during the 
winter and spiing upon the stoics of (iibi altar, advanced against ('onroux’s division, 
tlun in observa*rm at Homos on (ju id dele. 

Hus Spanish gencial caus’d (Cpul inxietv to boult and to Wellington, because 
Ills proe< Lilings mvohid one of those mtricati knots by which the important parts 
ot boll) their operations were fasteiud Loid Wellington judged that, while a 
higc ind increasing corps whicli could lu iided In a disembarkation of 5000 01 
^0'>o nun lioin ll i l^l i dt 1 » on mcniecd tlu blot kade of Cadiz and the com- 
inunic Uions between Sc \ ilk and Cjienadi, Sonlt must keep a considerable body in 
o!)s< 1 V ition, ind ee>/tke (jne nUv, I lill would be invtebfui the Flench in Estremadura 
Hut the ollieacy ol this divti^ion (]e])( ndeV u])on uoidirig battles, seeing that if 
HdlcsU ros' aimv w is eiushe'd, tiie* french, leinfoieid in Estrenuduia, could diive 
Ilill ov( 1 tlic i igus whieli wouki inevitably bung Wellington himself to hK>> 
suceoiu Souk w \s for the same leison as earnest to bung the Spanish gencflR,T*fS 
action, as Wellington was to pi event a bittlo, and Hallestcros, a man of infinite 
airog.ince, de^pi^ed both. Having obtained money and supplies from Gibraltar to 
replace the expendituic of his foimcr xcursion against Sevilla, he rnaiched with 
8000 men against Conioux, .ind th it I leiiehman, aware of his intention, induced 
him, by an app^'anince of feu, to attack an entrenched camp in a disorderly 
mannei On the 1st of Juife tlie bittlc took pi ice, and Conroux issuing forth 
unexpectedly killed t»r took 1500 Spaniaid,, and iliove the lesl to the lulls, fioin 
\' hence tluy Kalfcated to San Roque, How tins victory was felt in Estremaduia j 
shall now shown ^ 

dhe loss of <‘\lrnaiaz had put all the 1 leuch coips in movement. A division of 
Marmont s anily crossed the Gredos mountains, toieplacc Foy in the valley of the 
l.igus, and the lattei guii^al, ?rissiiig that river by.the bridge of Arzobispo, movea 
through the mountains of GTfadalupe, and mccouml the gaiiison of Mii^ibete on 
the 26th of May. When he retired, the PaTtidc.s of the Guadalupe renewed the 
blockade, .uul Hill, now strongly^^M^nrced by ^Lord*' Wellington, advanced to 
/ifia, wheieiijjon Drouet, unable to meet him, fell hack to .Azagua. Hill, wishing 
to protect the Withering of the harvest, then detached Penne Villemur's horsemen, ' 
fiom Llcrena on th^^ight flank, and (jcneral Slade, with the third dragoon guaids 
C'Ud the 1 ovals, from Llera on the left flaftjc ; General Lalleinande, having a like 
object, came fo^ard with two regiments of French dragoons, on the side of 
Valentia de 'lorrcs, whereupon rtill, hoping to cut him off, placed Slade's 
dragoons m a woo*l. with directions to awut further orders. Slade hearing that 
Lillemande was so near, and nowise superior to himself in numbers, forgot his 
orders, advanced and drove the Fiench cavalry w'lth loss beyond the defile of 
Maqiulla, a (hllant'ifof eight miles , and through the pass also the British rashly 
gaiJoped in pursuit, tjje general riding in the foicmost ranks, and the support^ 
joining tumultuously in the charge.® ^ 
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But in thejplain beyond st<^d Lallemande utith his roperves well m ha»d, He 
broke the disclderly En^sh m*abs*thus rushing on^iifl, killed or 'wounded ^8 raen, 
pursued the rest for six miles, recovered all his own prisoners, and took more thdn 
100, including two officers, from h^ adversary , and the like ibitter results will 
genferajly atteifd wl^at is called ‘ dashiirg m war, which in ^ler woids means 
couiage without i:\fudence Two days after this^e^bnt the Austrian btrenowitz, 
whose exploits have been before noticed, maiched with 50 men of the same regiments, 
to fetch off some of the English prisoners who had been left, by the trench, under 
a slender guard in the village of Maquilla Eighty of the enemy met him on the 
in irch, yet by fine ung^agernaiit lie overthrew them and losing^onljj one man hims^, 
killed many J'lench, executed his mission, and returned with an cdhcei and 20 other 
pnsoners, # # # 

bych was the#;tate of affairs, when the defeat of Ballesteros at Bornoz, enabled 
Soult to reinforce Dioiiet with Baroiss division of infantry and tw’o divisions of 
cwalry, tiny mu died across Vjie Moreni, but for leasons, to be hereafter 
mentioned, by tli^j loyal loid of bt. Ollali, a line of direction which obliged 
Drouet to make a flank much by his left towards Lleiena to fcJI'm his junction 
with thcMii It was lifeetcd on the i8th iiid tlie allies then fell back gradually 
towards Aftiucra whuit, lx mg joine^by four Portuguese regiments from Badajos, 
and by the fifth bpaaish army. Hill foimeda line of battle furnishing 20,000 infantry, 
2500 cavalry, and 24 guns • 

Drouet had only 21,000 men of whid)l30!t)o >^cre cavalrj, widi 18 pieces 
of aitillery the allies wiie theu'foie the most nuincrous but the French army 
was better eonij sed and b ittl scennd inevitable for fioth geneials had 
diseietionaiy ordei Ilowtver the 1 uneh cavaliy did not advance further than 
Alnuaidralejo and IIil) wlio had six wn himself so daring at Aioyo Molino and 
AUuaia?’ now with in uneoininoii mist ry of ambition leframed fiom an action 
which promised him unboundiid f^mc si m j >1 y bt cause he w is^uncei tain whether 
the state of Lord Wellii ft, ton* operiiioips m Lastile th ai in full progress, would 
wariant one His iiieiit exploits had Ixeii so splendTd that i great battle gained 
at this time would with thv. insist aiiee of envious maliee, have placed his reputa- 
iJUptl'n i level with \\'( Ihngton s Yet he was habituated to command, and his 
adversaiys t dents were iiKJtItiale, his loibe'ii aiiee ruiist therefore be taken as 
a proof of the puie t pitiu tisiu ^ 

L'Tly m July the 1 rcneli eaviliy cnteied Aliix ndialcjo and banta Marta, cut 
off 200 bpauish hoiscmeii ind suipii->ed i small Iliuish cavalry post , Hill, who 
had then nceived fiesh iiistiiRlion ind was c igci to fight quigkly dro\e them 
With loss from both pi ices Droixt imniedi Uely eonecntrited his forces and 
letircd to La Granja, and w'ls followed ly the allies, but the account of the 
tiansactions in Andilusii md Lstremadui i must be heie eloseef because those 
which followed belong to the genual eombmations And as the cauiQ^ of these 
last movements md their (Ueets upon tlx general campaign, areftjf an intricate 
uatuu to avoid (onfusioii the oxplinaiion of them is reserstil for another place , 
ffieinwhiic I wl¥l endeivuui to describe that i^blitital chaos amidst which 
Wdling^on s aiiuy appealed as the aik amongst ifftf meeting clouds and rising 
w tiers oT the deluge. • • 


101 ITICAL SITUAUON 01 1 RANCC ^ 

I iiL iinmatt lied power of N apoleon s genius was now being displayed in a wonderfuju 
manner Ills uiteicst, his mehnation and his cxjxctatioii weie^ike opixised. to 
a war with Russia, but Alexander and hidiself, each hoping iffiit a menacing 
display of strength would reduce the other to negotiation, ntvimced^ step by step, 
until blows eoiud no longer be avoided Napoleon, a man'capable of sincere 
fuendbhip, had relied too mbch and too long on tlu existence of a like feeling m 
the Russian empeior, and misled, perhaps, by the sentiment*of l»s own energy, 
did not sufficiently all*w for the daring intrigues of a court, wj^ere secret com- 
binations of the nobles formed the real governing power • 

ITiat the cabinet of Petersburgh shoiil^be more than oicj^nanly subject to such 

i . ' - 
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conibiiTxtions at this period, was fhe necessary coni‘quenee of the A'catneas of the 
interests involved m the treaticjfof Tilsit and Erfurth ; ttfe continembl sys^ra had 
so deeply injnied the foi tunes of the Russian noblemen, that their so^T^eign's 
authority in supfiott of it w'ls as nothing Drinng the Austrian \va| of i8b9, vthen 
Alexander was ^t warm fiorii Napoleon’s society at Erfurtli, the aid given to 
1 lance was a n^oclur> aiflWi desire to join a hoi them ccfalederarton against 
Napoleon was even then scarce! v concealed at bt Pelcrsbing, where the French 
ambassador was coldly treited Ihe royal family of Prussia were, *it is true, at 
the same time, mortihed by a reception w'hich inclined them to side with France, 
against the wishf's of their, people and their miiJistc^^s, but^ln* Russia, Romanzow 
alone was a\erseno choose that inonunt to declare against Nipoleon. And this 
w IS so Lcrturi that \ubtnf anticipating the explosion, as only undecided wdicthcr 
the King of Prussia should be punished or the people rcwafded, whethtfi she 
hereelf should befriend or plunder the Prussian monarchy 

At that time also, the Russi in naval coif mandcr in the Aduatic, being 
ordcied to sail to Ancona for the pin pose of convoying Marnfbnt s troops from 
Dalmatia to It^ily, iclustd, on tlu pk i that his^ ships were not sea-worthy, )et 
secretly he infornud the governor of Irioste^that they woulb be m cxqpllent Older 
to assist in Ausinin corps agnnst tie Innch* Admiral Pchtchagoff s strange 
project of imrchin^ upon It'ly fiom Hiuhuest has been already noticed, and it is 
icmirkable link this ( \( i itnioii w s to be londucicd upon popular principles, the 
interests of the Si ilim nf b*hg*^to be mule sub triicnt to the uishis of the 
people At ' 1 iKj I'tiM* 11 1B12 '\clmiril Ciu ig j)iopo-.Ld to ]il ice innuxiliiry 
Ru^si in aimy umui mi u \\ lliiui n or Lord \\ illiani Pentiiuk, and it was 
accepted, but when iIk Riissnn imljissulor in I ondon was applied to upon tlic 
subject, he uucqiiwocill) dccliicd th u the irnpiror knew nollimg of the matter! 

With a couit situ itcd ingiy ingolulions once commenced rcndcied wair 
inevitable, and the inoa c''pcciilly th it ihc»RuV<‘un c ibmet, which had long 
detci mined on liostihtiL‘s, though uijd« cidM a.-, to th^time of drawing the sword, 
was well aware of tin. stent designs ind pioi Lcdings of Austin m Itahq and of 
Murats discontent Die Holhndcis wfie known-* to desire indeiiendcnci^ 
the deep hatred which the pi ople of Piii'.sia boie to tlic 1 n nch was a matitr of 
notoncty. Beinadotte, who very early had icscjlved to cast down the ladder by 
ewlivli he rost , w is the sccict adviser of tlu si pi.icticcs igiinst Napoleons powir 
in Itily and he was al o in comniunii ition with the Spinuuds '1 hus Napoli on, 
iitsing 1 war in Spain which lequind 300000 mm to ktep m a bilinrcd slate, 
w IS forced by»icsisllcss cir(<;unisnnccs, into inotlu r mil mon foinmrd e contest 
in the distant nordi, wlicn the whole of Jmrope w is j)icpind to use upon his lines 
of commuMca^on, and when liis extensive sea fionlici w<is exposed to the all- 
powerful n ivy o'^f (jreit F^ntiin 

A couqfierors march to Moscow, amidst mch diujcis, wns a dtsign more vast, 
more hirdy, inore astouiuling than cvii before mtend the imigiintion of man , 
)ct It was achieved ind soleh by the foiee of his" gcnUis hoijuivmg organize^’ 
200,000 trench sohhers ak i^ktoiian giiird he s|^ j)])cd resolutely into thelieart of 
Germiny, and inon iichs ind n ition'. bmt submissivdy before ham , secic^ hostility 
ceased and, with the i \e< [)tion DcrnidJtti *ihe tiQwned and anointed plotteis 
quitted lluir woik to follow his cmulf^ *vhccl-. Dicsdtn saw the ancient story of 
the King of l^mgs renewed in Ins per'-on , and the 200 oco Frincli soldiers arrived 
on the Nicnien in i^ompany with 20o,f 00 allies On tint river 400,000 troops — I 
hive seen the imperial returns — w'ere jisscmblcd by this wonderful man, all 
^’disi iplmed w'arripis, and, notwiihstinding ihcir different national feelings, all 
' proud of the ulimatched genius of t^icir leader. Yet, even m that hour of dizzy 
elevation, N.fpoleon* deeply sensible < f llie inherent weakness of a throne 
unhallowed by desciibed by one emphatic phmse the delicacy of his political 
situation. During the passage of the Nurnen, 12,000 cuirassicTs, whose burnished j 
a mour flashed m f^ic sun while their cries of salutation pealed m unison with the 
thunder of the horses’ feet, were passing like* a foaming torrent towards the nver, 
wlien Napoleon turw'd and thu^ addressed Gouvion bt. Cyr, whose republican 
principles were well known ; 




governm^nt sought to corrupt alf that it could rfpt traijiple upot, Repeated 
successes hid rendered the far^icular contest in the Peninsula pop\lar with the 
ardent spiiits of the nation, and war-pnces passed for glory with the merchants, 
hnd-owners, and rfiadcsincn , but as the priccj^of food augmented fgsterthan the 
price of labour, the poorer people suffered , they icjoiccd, indcetif at their country $ 
triumphs, because^he sound Vifci^ictory is always pleasing to warhke ehrs, but they 
were discontented Meanwhile all thinking men who were not biased by factions, 
or dazzled by mihtaiy splendour, perciued m the enormous expenses* incurred to 
repress the democratic principle, and m the consequent transfer of property, the 
suf-e foundation oftfiUure reaction and revolution »rhlt distriJLsts of the working 
classes had alrcid^^ producecl paitial insurrections, and the nation at large was 
beginning to pcfceive lli^^ the governing jioweis, Whethci repiesentative or 
executive, were rapacious usurpers of the people s rights ; a percdption quickened 
by malignant prosecutions, by the insolent extravagance with which the public 
money \v is 1 ivislied on the f unily of Mr PcrcecaUand by the general profusion at 
home, while Loid Wellesley dccl ucd that the wai I'anguislted for waPiit of sustenance 
abroad ♦* <r 

Napoleon's continental system, although m the nature ft»f a sumptuary law, 
which the dcsiies of men will never suficr exist long m vigour, was yet so 
cflficient, that the British government was foiccd to encourage, and protect illicit 
trading, to the g^eat detninont of mere antilc morality 'Ihe island ol Heligoland 
was the chief point of dcpos» lo^thL commcice, and cithci by tiading energy, or 
by the connu nice of contincaalal governments, the cmperoi s system was con- 
tinually b tilled lu \crthclcss jt>> cttc cts will not quickly pass away , it pressed sorely 
upon the manuf u tuicis at the time', and by giving rise to nval establishments on the 
continent, lias aw ikened in Ucrmuiy a commercial spirit by no means favourable 
to England s mannfactuiing supcrioiity 

But ultimate coifsequences were ncxci considfred by the Bntish ministers, the 
immediate object was to pj^ocure rnoncy,^ and liy viituilly making bank-notes 
a legal tender, they secured unlimited means at home through tlio medium of loans 
and taxes, which the corruption of the parliament inyiicd to them, and whiclul^ 
a r action, insured the coiiuption of the pailiamcnt Ihia icsource failed abrlJaH 
I hey could, and did, send to all the allies of England, enormous supplies m kind, 
l^'cause to do o w is, in the way of coniiacts an essenliil part of the system of 
corruption at lionic , a system aptly described, as bribing one-half of the nation 
with the money of the othi i half, in order to nnsr,ovcin both Specie was 
howcvei only to be had in comparatively small qumtitios and at a premium so 
exorbitant, that even the most reckless politician Irimbled for the ultimate* 
consequences 

Tlie foreigfc V^^hey of the government was vciy simple, namely, to biibe all 
powers to fV%ar down 1 lancc Hciacc to Russia, cj'erything, save specie, was 
granted , and lienee, also, amicable lelations with Sweden were immediately re- 
established, and the more readily that this power hid lent herself to the violatiorv 
of the continental svstem bji pc#,mtting the entry ofPaitish goods al Stralsund ; but 
wherever wisdom, or skill was required, the English ministers resource* failed 
altogether. With lespeet to Sicily, bp un, aftd iVntiiga^ this tiuth was notorious ; 
and to preserve the political suppoflbj^he trading interests at home, a degrading 
and deceitful policv, quite opposed to the spiiit of I^rd Wellington s counsels, was 
followed m regard ti^fhe revolted Sjaanish colonies 

The short-sighted: injustice of the system was however most glaring with legard 
io the United States of America Mutual complaints, the dregs of the war of 
independence, long characterized the intercourse between the British and 
American govejnment^. and these discTmtents were turned into extreme liatrcd by 
the progiess of the war with I ranee The* British government in 1806 proclaimed 
contrary to the law of nations, a blockade of the FrenQh coast, which could not be * 
enfoiced. Nanoleoij, m return, issued the celebrated decrees of Berlin and Milan, 
which produced the no less celebrated orders in council ,The commerce of all 
nci^trals was thus Extinguished by tjie arrcgance of the belligerents ; but the latter, 
very soon finding that their mutual convenience required some rclaatation of mutual 
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violence, giaiijled liL-enccg to «.\ch other’s ships, and<J)y this scandalous ei^sion of 
their own policy, caused the whole of the evil to fsfil upon the neutral, whon^-as yet 
called t|je friend of both paities 

The Amerieans.^nvvilling to go ^ war with two such powerfifl states, were yet 
rcsolvtfd not ^o submit to the. tyranny of either; bu^the injustjpe of the English 
government was ftie most (Inert and extended 9n its operations, and it was 
rendered infinitely more bitter by the violence u^cd towards the seamen of the 
United States ; not less than 6000 sailois, it was said, were taken fiom merchant 
vessels on the high^s^s, anc^fuiced to serve in the Biitish men-of-war. Wherefore, 
aftei fiist passing ’rciahatoiy, (Di rather warning acts, called th6 non-intercourse, 
noii-irnpoit ition, and eml^iigo acts, the Americnns finally dedflared war, ut the 
moment when tl^ British government, alarmed at th^consequa^ces of their own 
irijulfcice, had just rescinded the orders in council. 

The immediate effects of these proceedings on the contest m the Peninsula, 
shall be noticed m another place, ^ but the ultimate effects on England's piospenty 
have not vet been unfolded l^e struggle prematuicly told the secret of American 
strength, and it has di ivvii the attention of the woild to a peoiue, who, notwith- 
standing t*e curse of black slaveiy w^ich clings to them, adding the most horrible 
ferocity to the peculiar baseness of their meicantile spirit, and rendering their 
republican vanity iidiculous do in then gential go\ernment upholc^^cml institutions 
which hive staitled the cruy despotisms of Eij^o^* 

Pull/ util state oj S/>ai// — Bid government is niorifhurtful than direct war, the 
ravages of the hst arc soon icpaired, and the* public mind V) often purified and 
advaiKcd by the* trial of adversity, but the evils springing from the former, seem 
interminable In the Pla dc Leon the unseemly curnnts of folly, although less 
laging than befoie, conlinueil tolin ik op*n new channels and yet abandoned none 
of the old The intrigues of the Pi met Carlotta weie unremi4$ed, and though the 
danger of piovokmg the popurice’of C^adiz restrained and frightened her advocates 
in the Cortes, she opposed the Englisli diplomacy, with reiterated and not quite 
unfounded accusations that the revolt or the colonies was being peifidiciusly 
^iHte-icd by GtcMt Biitun — i chiige will calculated to lower the influence of 
England, especially in icgard to tin* scheme of mcdiuion, which being revived in 
Aptil by Lord Castku agh wis received by the Spam uds with outw.ard coldness, 
and a seciet resolution to lejott it altogether , noi weic they in any want of reasons 
to jListity their pioceedings 

Ihis mediation hid been to^umenced by Loid Wellesley, when the quarrel 
between the mother coaiur> and the colonics was yekcipable of ari^ustment , it was 
now renewed when it could not siicci^ed luiglish commissioners were appointed 
to cany It into execution the Duke of Infant ido W'ls to join 4»<ma on the part 
of b|>ain, and at first Mr Stuart was to have formed part of tiro commission, 
Mi Svdenharn being to succeed him at Lisbon , but finally he lemamctfin Portugal, 
and Ml Sydenham w is attached to the commission, whose composition he thus 
%lescril)cd — t • 

“ I do not undcistind i wAtl of the Spanish langpnge, I am unacquainted with 
the Spffnibh cliaiacter, I know v^cry j^ttle of Old Sioain, and I arn quite ignorant 
of the state of the colomofe , yet 1 am part^qtr*a commission composed of men of 
different professions, views, habits, fiCiings, and opinions The mediation 
proposed is, at least, a ycir too late, it has been forced upon thei, government of 
Old Spam, I have no confidence in the nimisters who emplc^y me, and I am fully 
persuaded that they liave not the slighUnst confidence in me " 

The first essential object was to l#ave Bardaxi s secret artide, which require 
England to join Old Spain if the mediati^^ failed, withdrawn .but as this could 
not be done without the consent of the Cortes, the pubhcitjLthus ^Ven would have 
ruineii the credit of the mediation with the colonists Nor woffid the distrust of the 
^ latter have been unfounded, ^ foi though Lord Wellesley had offered the guarantee 
t)f Great Britain to any arrangement made under her mcdatioc, his successors 
^vould not do so ! o ^ 

" They empower us,” said Mr Sydenham, U to negotiatki', ana sign a treaty, Dut 
will not guaraniee the excc^ition of it I JMy opinion is, thaj^the formal signature of 
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a ticity^by plenipoieatjaricb ^ in fisclf a solemn gufirantw, if therJt^s goad faith 
and fair^deadmgin the transacii(#i ; and Tbeheve that this opinion will be coijfirmed 
by the authority of every writer on the law of nations. But this is certainly not the 
doctrine of our p^-esent ministers, they make rf broad distinction between tlie ratifi- 
cation of a treaty and the intention of seeing it duly observed." * ^ 

The failure of ^uch a schCTne was inevitable. The bpaniardl wanted the com- 
misioners to go first to the Caraccas, where the revolt being full blown, nothing 
could be effected , the Biitish government insisted that they should to Mexico, 
where the dispute had not >Lt been pushed to extremities. After much useless 
df|3lomacy, whict continuo(l until the end of ' th& year,* the negotiation, as 
Mr. Sydenham hard predictcil, pioved abortive. 

In March th^ new corititiitiou of Spam had beeii*" solemnly adopted; and a 
decree settling the succession of the crown was promulgated. Ih^ Infant FranCisco 
de Paula, the Queen of Etruria, and their respective descendants were excluded from 
the succession, whicli was to fall first to the Princess Carlotta if the Infant don 
Carlos failed of hens, tlien to the hereditary princess of the Two Sftilies, and so on , 
the Empress of Vrance and her descendants beinj: especially excluded. 7 his ex- 
hibition of popular power, under the pretext baffling Napoteon’s scheii'p, struck 
at the princiole of legitini.icy. And when the extraordinary ( ortes decided that 
the ordinary Jortes, which ought to assemble every year, should not be convoked 
until Octobei, f8i3, and thus sccu»‘d to itself a tenure of powei for two yerrs 
instead of one the disconttit in^heiScd both at Cadiz and in the provinces, and a 
close connection was kcju uj) between the malcontents ,ind the Poituguese govern- 
ment, which was then the stionghold of arbitiarv power m the Peninsula 

7 he locil junta of Icstrem ulura, adopted Carlotta s claims, m their whole extent, 
and comrnumeatt d on the subject, at fust si eielly witli the Poituguese legency, and 
tlicn more openly ^ith Mr Stunt Ihui scheme was to remove all the acting 
piovincial authorities, and to replace tlinn wlll^^ pel sons acknowledging Carlotta s 
sovereignty, they even dcelyied tint tliey^would abide by the new i onstitutiou, 
only so far as it acknowledged what they called legitimate power, m oth^ words, 
the princess w. 'IS to be sole legent Nevcitlielcss this^ piity was not infliiTnctjcyL^ 
C irlotta's intrigues, for they w'ould not join her .agents m any oiitciy againsi the 
British; they acted upon the simple princijile of opposing the enc roachnicnts of 
^lemociacy, and they desired to know how 1 nglancl would view tlieir proceedings 
liie other piovincts received the new' con'^mutioii coldly, and the Biscayens angrily 
rejected it as opposed to their ancient privileges. In this state of public feeling, 
the abolition the Inquisipon, a design now’ openly agitated, offered a point 
around which all the cl'Tgy, and all tint the clergy could influence, gathered 
aganiat the Coj^tes, which was also weakened by its own factions ; yet the re- 
publicans gaihed strength, and they wne eneouiaged by the new constitution 
established fti Sicily, winch also alaimeel their opiioneu's, and the fear and distrust 
extended to tht^^overnmeiit ot Portug d 

Ilovveve amidst all the vai>mg sul jecti of inteiest, the insane project of reducinjli 
ih' colonies by force lem.fin^ira lavouiite with all |artics , nor was it m relation to 
the colonies only that these men, who were demanding aid from other nations, in 
the names of freedom, justice, am j^hum anu^, pftived themselves to be devoid of 
those attributes themselves “ 1 he VrUKiane object of the abolition of the slave- 
trade has bcci^ frustrated," said Lord C.istlcicagh, “because not only Spanish 
subjects but Spamsh^pubhe officers and govcinors, m various parts of the Spanish 
colonies, are msirumenlal to, and accomphees m the crimes of the contiaband 
Have tiaders of Great Britain and Amenca furnishing them with flags, papers, and 
solemn documents to entitle tlicm to ^he pnvileges of Spanish cruisers, and to re- 
present their property ,as Spanish " 

With respect toMhc war in Spam itsdf, all manner of mischief was abroad. 
The regular cavalry had been entirely destroyed, and when, with the secret 
permission of t|jieir o^vn govei nment, some disting:uished Austrian officers, proffered 
iheir services to the regency, to restore that arm, they werp repelled. Nearly all 
tht field artillery Itad Iven lost in aq^ion, the arsenals at Cadis were quite exhausted, 
and most of the heavy guns on the w'orH? of the Isla were rendered unserviceable 
• « 
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by constant ftnd useless firing , the stores of shoLwtrc diminished in an alarming 
manner* no sums were appropriated to the support of the foundries, and When the 
British^ artillery officers made fonT}j[il representations of this c^jiigerous state of 
affairs, it only produced a demand of money from England to put the foundries 
into tfctivity^, To crown the whole, Abadia, rccaljed'from Galbcia at the express 
desire of Sir Henr^ Wellesley, because^ of his bad conduct, was now made minister 
of war ^ 

In Ceuta, notwithstanding the presence of a small British force, the Spanish 
garrison, the galley ^laves, ^nd, the prisoners of war who were ajjlowed to rangeiat 
large, joined in a plan for dchveiing that place the Mpors , not from a 
treacherous di'jposition ii\ the two first but to sa\e ihcmselves from starving, a 
catastrophe whKjjfi was only staved off by frequent assistance frorii the magazines of 
Git{!altar. Ceuta might have been easily acquirtd by 1 nghnd at this period, m 
evchange for the debt due by Spain, and General Campbell urged it to Lord Liver- 
pool, but he rej^ted the proposffi, fearing to awaken popular jealousy The notion, 
however, came onginall) from ^le people themselves, and that jearViusy which Lord 
Livcipooi feared, wqs already m full activity, being only another name for the 
demoeiatti: spirit rising in oppositii n to the aristocratic principle upon which 
England afforded her assistance to the l*cninsul i 

Ihe foreign policy of Spam w is not Uss vbsiiid tli in their home policy, but it 
was necessarily contracted Casfo, the einofj \|rLis^bon, who was agreeable both 
to the Portuguese and Biilish uithoiitus was removed, and Bardaxi, who was 
opposed to both, substituteil lliis Bardixi bad been just before sent on a special 
, mission to Stockholm, to arrange a treaty with that court, and he was referred to 
Russia for his answei , so completely snbs< rvient was Bernadotte to the Czai One 
point, However, was characteristically discussed by tbr Swedish prince and the 
Spanish envoy, Bardaxi den^jinded as^^istance in troops, and* Bernadotte m reply 
asked fora subsidy, which was fjrorqised without hesitation, but secunty for the 
payment being desired, the negotiation instantly dropped • A treaty of alliance was 
however concluded between Spam and Russii, in July, and while Bardaxi was thus 
^jKl^pnding to subsidise Sweden, the unetasing soheilations of his own government 
had extorted from England a giant of one million of money, together with arms 
and clothing for 100,000 men, m return for which ^coo Spaniards were to be enlisted 
for the British ranks 

To raise Spanish corps had long been a fa\ounte project with many English 
officers, Geneial Graham had deigned to offei his serMces, and great advantages 
were anticipated by tho-jc wl’o still believed in Spanish heroism Joseph was even 
disquieted, for the Catalans had foimally demand* d siieh assistance and a like 
fechng was now expressed m other plaets, yet when it came to the^p^voof only 200 or 
300 starving Sixini irds of the poorest condition enlisted , they vypre recruited 
principally by the light division, were taught with caie, nul pla^^d with English 
coniiadcs, yet the experiment failed, they ditl not m ike good soldurs Meanwhile 
•the regency der^anded and obtained fiom England, ain\s, cl'ithmg, and e<iuipments 
for 10,000 cavalry, though thej-had scarce *500 regulwn horsemen to arm at the time, 
and ha^d just rejected the aid of , the .Austrian othceis m the organization of new 
eorps. Ihus the supplier granted by Gre^^ W/itain continued to be embezzled * r 
wasted , and with the exception of a tnfiing anielionalion in the state of Carlos 
d' Es^fliaflas' corps effected by the direct interposition of Welhnglon, no public 
benefit seemed likely at first to acciue from the subaidykfor every branch of 
administration in Spain, whethci civil c*- military, foreign or domestic, was cankeriiitl 
to the core. The public misehief was l>ecorac portentous 

Ferdinand, living in tranquillity at VaV n9ay, was so aveise to encounter any 
dangers for the recovery of his throne, that he rejected hll„offeh of assistance 
to escape. KoUi and the brotheis Sagas had been alike disregarded. The 
councillor Sobral, who whhe m secret correspondence with the allies, had so long 
dived at Victor's head-quarters, and had travelled with thfh rwishal to France, 
^ow proposed to cany the prmcc off, and he also was baffled ^s his predecesrors 
had been. Ferdinand would listen to no proposal save 6iroiigh Escoiquez, Who 
lived at some distance, and Sobral, wbo j'udged this mao, one not to be trusted, 
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imniediAtcIy made Ins way tp Lisbon, fearful of be*ing betrayed b>|the prince to 
whose ^uccour he had come. ♦» * r 

Meanwhile Joseph was advancing towards the political conquest of the pountiy, 
and spoke with ostentation of assembling a Cohes m his own interests ; but this Wc^s 
to cover a secret intercourse with the Cortes in the Isla de LeoA wher^ his paVtisans 
called Afrancesados were incVeabing for many of tlie democratiA party, seeing that 
the gulf whidi ind then from the cleigy, and fiom England, could never 

be closed, and that the bad sv^icm of government depnxed them of the people's 
support, were willing to ti oat with the intrusive monarch as one whose principles 
x^ere more m u^'son with then own Joseph sdtrctly offeiTd'' to adopt the new 1 
constitution, xxith^soine moaifie ituaij, and as many of the Cories xvere inclined j 
to accept his te'inis, the PiUisli policy was on the eve of suffeTin^ a signal defeat, i 
when Wcllmgtoivs iron u in agnn fivcd the dc'^tiny of the Pcninstila. 

CHAPTER VIi 

POI ITICAL STATC Ol’ PORIUGAL * 

The internal condition of this countiy xvas not improveci, 'Ihe government, 
composed of civilians, was unable, as well at unwilling, to stimulate tHt! branches 
of adniinisti ttion connected with military affairs, and the coniphints of the army, 
reaching the Bi^iziN, dicw lepiimands fiorn the prince , but instead of meeting tlie 
evil with suitable liws he only i^^er(ised Beresford's authority, whuli xvas all eady 
sufficiently gioat. Ihus fvhile the foreigners pow^i augmented, the natixe 
authonties xvere degraded in the eyes of the people , and as their influence to do 
good dwindled, their ill xvill increased, and their power of mischief was not lessened, 
because they snll foimed the mtcrmediate link betwecMi the military commander 
and llic subordinate authonties. Hence, xxliat xxitli the ]nssive patriotism of the 
people, the abuses^of the government, and tlie dopble dealing at the Brazils, the 
extraordinary energy of Lord Wellington .»gd btuut xxas counterbalanced 

The latter had fort seem that the regents eonetssions at the lime of Bord’s 
arrest would produce hut a momentary effect in Portugal, and all the intiigucs at 
Rio Janeiro revived w'hen I^oid Wellesley, disgusted x'^ith Percexal's incapacityfWKi 
quitted the British cabinet But picxious to tbit event, Mr Sydenham, whose 
mission to PoUiigal has been noticed, had so stiongly repiesented the evil effects 
I'f Lord Strangford's conduct, that Lord Welle -.ley xvould haxe immediately dis- 
missed him, if Mr. bydrnlnm, who xvisofftred the situation, had not refused to 
profit fiom the effects of his own lepoit. It xxas tlun judged proper to send Loid 
Louvaine with the rank of airb assador, and he w is to touch at Jasbon and consult 
xxith Lord Wellington xvliotlier to jaess the piinee’s return to Portugal, or insist 
upon a change the legcncy , meanwhile a confidential agent, despatched direct 
to Rio Janencf, was to keep Ixird btrangford in the stnet line of his instructions until 
tlie ambasi.ifClor arrixcd. * 

But Lord LtSuvaine was on bad terms xvitli his qiulc, the Duke of Northumbci- 
land, a zealous fiiend to ^Lorej btiaiigford , and for a government conducted oif 
the principle of conupUon,^*hc discontent of a 1‘\obleman, possessing Dowcifiil 
parliamentaiy influence, xvas noccssaiily o^ niq^e consequence than tne*sueccss 
of the xxar m the Peninsula Ere s^lMicecs-iOi to. Loicf btrangford could be found, 
the pnnee regent of Portugal acei dccTYo Lord W^'llinglon s demands, and >t was 
then judged c\rjcdient to await the effect of this change of policy. Meanwhile the 
dissensions, which Icfil to the change of nnnistiy arosp, and occupied the attention 
of the English cabinet to the exclusion of lii othci affairs Thus Lord Strangford’s 
tiarccr was for sopie time uneonirollcd, yet* after several severe rebukes from Lord 
Wellington and^r. Stuait, it was att’ast arrested, by a conviction that his temne 
of place depended up«n their will. 

However, prior ro this salutary check on the Brazilian intrigues, Lord Wellesley 
had so far intimidated the prince regent of Portugal, ^hat besides assenting to the . 
reforms, he des^:)atcUed Mr. De I^emos from Rio Janeiro furnished with auihoritv 
for Beresford to ^ct despotically m all things connected wit!i the administration oY 
I tht; army. Moreover, iJ.,ord Wellington was empowered to dismiss Principal Souza 
from the regency ; and Lord Castlereag^ following ug his predecessor's polii^y on 
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this head, ii Jisted thaf* all t^e obnoxious memt^r^of the regency should be set 
aside and others appointed. And these blows at the power of the faction, 

were ascompanied by the death of Unbares, the head of the famj^y, an event which 
paralysed the court^of Rio Janeiro for a considerable time ; nevertheless the Sou^ias 
were still so«stroBg, that Ijomingo Souza, now of Funchal, was appointed 

prime minister, although he retained his situation as ambassador to the English 
court, and i^ntinued to reside in London. 

Lord Wellington, whose long expciiencc of Indian intrigues rendered him tlie 
fittest person possiLh* to donl witli the exactions and politicnl canning of a pec^^le 
who so much tesemble Asiatics, now opposed thft removal, of the obnoxious 
members from the rogencyL He would not even disnilss the Principal Souza ; for 
Witlj a refined poiicy he argued, that the opposition to Tiis moasufes arose, as much 
from the national, as from the individual chaiacterof the Portuguese authorities, 
several of whom were undei thg displeasure of their own court, and consequently 
dependent upoi^the British power forsuppoit against their enemies. There were 
amongst them .also persons offgreat ability, and lienee no bencfitial change could 
be expected, becaus* tlie influence already gamed would be lost with new men. 
The latte^ would have the same f.ftlts, with less talent, and less dependence on 
the British power, and the dismissed ministers would become active enemies. The 
patriarch would go to Oporto, whore Ins power to do mischief *vould be greatly 
increased, and Princip.il Soii/a would then bJmJtle gatn.irch. It was indcerl very 
desirable to diive this man, whose absuidity w.as sogre.it .as to cre.ate a suspicion of 
insanity, from tlic regency , but he could neither be persuaded, nor forced, to quit 
Ptvrtugal. Ills dismissal had been extorted from the [irince by the power of the 
Biitisli government, he would therefoie mainUin Ins seciet influence over tlic civil 
administr.Uion, he would be considcied a martyr to foreign influence, winch would 
increase his popularity, and I14S p^wer would be augmented ]Jf the sanctity of Ins 
character as patriarch. \"ery little advpint.ige could then be derived fiom a change, 
and any rcfoim would be allribiitcd to the JMighsh*influence, against which the 
numerous intcreds iiuoUcd in the pieservation of abuses would instantly combine 
IWiit active enmity. * 

On the other hand, the government of Portug.d h.id no\ cr yet laid the real 
nature of the w.ar fairly before the people. The latter had been deceived, flattered, 
cajoled ; their prowess in the field extolled beyond re.ason, and the enemy spoken ^f 
contemptuously , but tlicj lesoiirces of the nation, which essenti.ally consisted neither 
111 Its armies, nor in its re\eiuie, nor m its boasting, but in the sacrificing of all 
interests to the pio-^ecution of the conto'.t, had nevef lieen vigoioftsly used to meet 
tlie emergencies of the wmi 1 he regency had neither appealed to the patriotism of 
the poiHilation nor \et cnlorced sacrifices by measures whicl#wcie absolutely 
necessary, because, .is the Isnghsh gcnei.d honestly observed, no pcot^^vvould ever 
volunt.anly be.ir siii n eMofinou'’’, thoiigli necess.iiy burthens ; |jtrong laws and 
licavy penalties could rdonc nii>uro obedience, d he Portuguese government relied 
upon Isnglaiul ♦ind her subsidies, and resisted m%asuies which could render 
their natinal resources moie .if.iilablc Then siibdMinatcs, on the same principle, 
e\eculA.l eoiruplly anil vev.itiou^ly, evaded the military regulations, and the 
clncf suppoitcis ol all this^ni:>e4iel were tho^P.^icipal and his faction. 

'Phus diviggcd by opiwsing forces, an5 enviioned with difficulties, Wellington 
took a middle cour.sc, 'f hat is, he .strove by reproaches and by redoubled activity 
to stimulate the p.itiiotism of the authorities ; he desired tire British ministers at 
Lisbon, and at Rio Janeiro, to painl* the dangerous slate of Portugal in viv#! 
colours, and to urge the prince rogefit, m the strongest manner, to enforce the 
reform of those gross abuses which, in tUfc taxes, in the customs, in the general 
ppenditure, and m the execution of orders by the inferior nlk^istrares, were wither- 
ing the strength of the nation. At the same time, amidst the turmoil of his duties 
in tlic field, sometimes actiiJlly fiom the field of battle itself, he transmitted memoirs 
‘upon the nature of these different evils, and the remedies for fliem^rnemoirs which 
Vill attest to the latesf posterity the greatness and vigour of his oapacity. • 

Tlie.se efforts, aided by the suspensioiL of tlift subsidy, pAduced partial reforms, 
yet Jhe natural weakness character amd obstinacy of tjae prince regent were 
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insurmountable obstacles to anr' general or p)ermanent ‘ cure ; the first defect 
reiidcrecf him the tool of the couit intriguers, and the second was to be warily dealt 
with, lest some dqgged conduct should oblige V/ellington to put his often repeated 
threat of abandoning the country into execution. The success of the conteV was 
in fact of more ii iportance ^to ^ England than to Portugal.Mnd^. this'" occult knot 
could neither be untied nor cut , the difficulty could with appliances be lessened, 
but might not be swept away, hence the IJiitish general, involved ^in ceaseless 
disputes and suffering hourly mortifications, tlie least of which would have broken 
thrt spiiit of an oi canary in in, h ul t > stiuggle as he coind to viotory 

Viewing the coiitcst as onb of life or (kutli to Portugal, he desired to make 
the whole ijohtical econom^i of the stite a sinipl*. pi o\ is, on for the war, and when 
thwarted, his rcpi caches were as bitter as they uoie just, nevd'ithcless, the nen 
to wliom they were addicssed werf* not dc\oKl of merit In after times, while 
complaining that he could find no persons of ial'*nt m Sjain, he admitted that 
amongst the Portuguese, Redondv possessed both probity nf d ability, that 
Nogueira was a tatesman of capaciiv equal to tl discussion of gieat questions, 
and that no soveieign in Liirope hid x bettei j uidie sei v iiu than Porjas Even 
the restless Principal disinterestedly jirosccutcH mcasurt-s for forcing tlie clergy to 
pav their just share of the imposts But gieatncss of mind on great occasions, is 
a rate quilily (, Most of the i^ortu piesc considered tne '•aciifices demanded a 
sharper ill than submission, '’ud^U is inij>ossible to unite entiie obedience to the | 
Will of the British authorities with an ciurgctie, original spirit in the native I 
government rho" Souza f u tion w is ilw ijs Molent and foolish, the milder 
opposition of three genileimn, above i un mn^d was evens iblc 1 ord Wellington, 
a foreigner, was suving his own eountr>, pleasing his own government, and 
forwxrding his own foitune final success was sure to •^end him to England, 
^e'^plendenl with g'.ory, and beyond the re ich of P-jitugnese ill-will 'I he native 
luithonties had no su li prospects Ihen k* crtions brought little of personal fame, 
they were disliked by their o'^n prime hated by lus favourites, and they feared to 
excite the enmity of the people by a vigour which, being unpleising to thtir 
sovereign, would inevitably drxw xvil upon tin mselvi s from the Prench jflThe 
invasion succeeded, from their own court if the independence of the country should 
be ultimately obtained 

But thus much conceded for the sxke of justice, it is yet to be affirmed, wuh 
tioith, that the conduct of the Portuguese and Bnzilian governments was alw'ays 
unwise, often bisc Notw ahstanding the piinces conce sions it wis scarcely 
possible to remihly any abuse's 1 he Lisbon goveinmcnt, substituting evasive foi 
active opposition, baffli-d Wellington and Stuart f)) proposing inadequate laws, 
or by sufterinf b le execution of cfleetual measures to be* neglected with impunity , 
and the tre?‘y of commerce with I ngland always supplied them a source of 
dispute, pfrtly ^^rom its natunl difficulties, partly from their own bad faith. 'Ihc 
goneials 1 ibours were thus multiplied, not abate el, by his new povveis; and ir^ 
measuring these labours p isctobc noted, so entirely did Portuknl depend upon 
England, tliat Wellington, nl^cead of di ivviiig provisions for his army from the 
country, in a manner fed tlie whole* nation, and f as often forced to keep me anny 
magazines low, that the pt opic live Ihistis proved by the importation of 

nee, flour, beef, and pork from America, which increased each year of the war in 
a surprising manner, ihe price keeping [jace with the quantity, while the importation 
of dried fish, the orcmiary food of the I’ortiiguese, decreased. 

g In i8o8, the supply of flour and wheat from New York was 6o,ooo barrels In 
iSii, 6co,coo ; ii^/^i3, between 700000 ahd 800,000. Ireland, England, Egypt, 
Barbary, bicilyb the Brazils, parts of Spun, and even Fiance, also contributed to 
the conaumptnfn, w,JjiCh greatly exceeded the natural means of Portugal , English 
treasure therefore, either directly or indirectly, furnished the nation as well as the 4 
armies. 

The peace ^everfce of Portugal, including the Brazils, the colonics, and the 
islands, even in <he most flourishing jDeriods, had never Exceeded 36,000 000 of 
. cruzada novas; but ift 1811, althdligh l^rtugal alone raised 25,000,000, this sum, 

' added to the British^ subsidy, fell very short of the actual expenditure; yet 

N 
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* economy was Ipposed by, the Weal government, th(y i4nce was conUnUAlly 

useless offices tor his favourites, and encouraging law-suits and appeals 10 Rio 
Janeiro., The troops and fortresses \|ere neglected, although the ijiutary brandies 
of expcMse araounte(^ to more than three-fourths of the whole receipts , and thoAtgh 
Mr Stuart engage^ that England, either by trea^ Ibi tnbute#would keep the 
Algerines quiet, he could not obtain the suppression of the Portuguese jiavy, which 
always fled ^om the baibarians It was not until the middle of the year 1812, 
when Admiral Berkeley, whose proce( dings had at times produced considerable 
inconvenience was recalled it hi^t Mi btinit, with the aid of j^dmiral Martin^ 
who succeeded BerKeley, without a seat in the regency, effected thj naval reform. 

The government, rathei than adopt the measuies suggested by Wellington, 
sttch^as keeping ^p the credit of the pipei money by icguhr payments of the 
interest, the fair and general collection of the Deitma, and the repression of 
abuses m the custom-house, in the aisenal, and m the niililia, always more costly 
than the line, promoted the issuing of fresh i^ipcr, and endeavouied, by unworthy 
stock-jobbing schemes, to evade ^pstcad of meeting the difficulties o§the times To 
check their folly the general withlicld the subsidy, and lefuscd to leccive their 
depreciatcdPpaper into the military cl#st , but neither did this vigorous pioceedmg; 
produce more than a momentary return to honesty, and meanwhile, the woiking 
people were so ciuelly oppressed that they wui^i not labour for th* public, except 
under the direction of British officers Iorce|ilo«c muld overcome their icpiig- 
nance, and force was employi d not to forward the defence of the country, but to 
meet particular interests and to support ibuses Such alscf was the general 
baseness of the hidalgos, that even the chant iblc aid of money, leceivecf*' from 
England, was shamefully and gictdily claimed by the rich, who insisted that 
It was a donation to all, and to be equally divided 

Confusion and injustice piegailc^l eveiywhere, and Wellingt<Jh s energies were 
squandered on vexatious det tils , at orr time he was remonstiating against the 
oppression of the working people, and devising remedies for local abuses ; at 
'Another superintending the ipphcation of the F nglish chanties, and anan^ing the 
iniamnes necessiry to revive ^giicuUure in the devaslaUd distiicts , at ill times 
endeavouring to reform the general administiation, and in no case was he sup- 
ixiried. Never during the war did he find an appeal to the patriotism of the^ 
I’ortugiiese government answered fi inkly , never did ho propose a meisure which 
was accepted w'lthoiit diflieuUiC‘> Ihis opposition was at times carried to such 
aiidiculous extent, that wlien some Poituguese nobles m the French service took 
refuge with the Curate Merino, and desired from then^own goveinment a promise 
of safety, to which the> weie rcrlly entitled, the regency refused to give that 
issurance , noi would they publish in amnesty, which the English literal desired 
for the sake of justice and from policy also, because valuable informatio® to the 
hieneh army, could have been thus obtaimd Tlie authorities woiilii neither say 
yes nor no And when General .rimploiia applied to Wellington personally for 
s8!ne assurance, tlrt; latter could only answer that in«like»cases Mascarhenas had 
been handed, and Sabiigal rewaraed I 

To force a change in the whole »pirik and action of the goiernment seemed to I 
some the only remedy for the di^tempeiatu’*'} oPihe time , but this might liavc 
pioduced anarchy, and would ha\e given countenance to the democratic spirit, 
contrary to the gcncial policy of the British goicrnment W^llingt!bn therefore 
desired rather to haie the prince regent at I isbon or the Azoics, whence his 
authority might, under the influence of Lhgland, be more directlv^sed to enforce ► 
salutary regulations ; he however consfdered it essential that ^rlotta. whose 
intrigues weixj incessant, should not be with^him, and she, on the^other hand, 
laboured to come back without the pnnee, who was preventedrfrom moving by 
•fontinued disturbances in the Brazils I^r. Stuart, then despairing of good, 
pioposed the establishment ot a military government at once, but Wellington 
w^ould not agree, although the mischief afloat clogged every wheel of the military 
machine* * • • * * 

A law of King Sebastian, which oblige^ all gentlemen holding land to take 
arms, yas n.ow revived, buV desertion, which had commenced wiilt the first ^ 
VOL, m. . t i> 
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appomfmcnt of British ofh(jf'r^ iicreased , and so man^ persons ^led away in 
British Vessels of war, to evade' military service m their own country, tliat an ediet 
was published to prevent the practice ^resford checked the desertion for 
a moment, by condemning deseiters to haiir labour, tind offering rewarctk to the 
country people Jo dehvei <hem up , yet griping want iciK^vcd tjie evil\at the 
commencement of the campugti, niid the terrible seventy of conflemning 19 at once 
to death, did not repiess it llie cavahy, which had been at all times veiy 
inefFicicnt, was now ncnly luined , the men were become fimt-heaiftid, the breed 
^f hoists 'ilmost extinct, and sinmcliil speculations cynongst the officcis ineiLabt.(l 
the mischief, u^ie guilty ooloncl w is Inokc, nut Ins unilorin* snipped fiom his 
shoulders in the public ^quiie at Lisl on However, these c\ imjMes piodiiced feai 
and dstom^hmertt rather tfi in eoneetion , the misery oT llie tromjs eontinued and 
the army, although by tlie cue of Berisloid it w is iiii lu^mtiited to moii^thin 
30 000 men undei mas, deehned m moi il eh ii lelcr and sjiiiit 

lo govern armies m the field is at ill tuiie:i f gieit ind diitieult 111 ittci , and in 
this contest theeiopu itions weie so iniiinitely coi^uceted with th^ eiul admmistra 
tion of Portugal bpun, and the Biazils, in d the'" contest bung one of principles, 
so affected the iiohcy of evoiy mtioii of tl(, civiliiicd woild, that unprecedciih d 
difficulties sjining up in the wiy ol llu guiei il, and the oidinaiy fiauds nid 
embanassiiKi of w u w<ie gie uh* nii^mcnted N ipoleon s continental system, 
joined to Ins iiiunci il iik tsuifa, |*vhieh wiie quite opposed to debt and pipei 
money iiicil i ed the pc i nnfioiis eheets of the L nglisli bink icstnetioii , pccie w is 
abundant 111 i lanmr, hut h 1 1 neiih dis ipjic'iu d fioni I ngland , it was only to be 
obtiirfed liom il)roid ind it in incicdible (\pcns( liie fi w markets left li i 
British minufu turns and co nii il piodiiei did not alw lys 111 ikt returns xii the 
articles lu-ee s i v loi tlie wu iiid g(*]d ih-solutely indispensable in certiin 
ciumlilus w IS oK-iy supplied ind tins enliiely fioin tlu incapleity of the I‘'ng]idi 
niinistcr-> in tlic piopoition ol one sixth ^;)f wbi it%\ is u quired by an an ly which 
professed to pay fji everything lienee eoiUinu il elfoits on the pait of the 
goveinmciit to force nuk is, lence a depuciition of value both m goods .ind 
bills, lienee also i contimiil sliii^^Je on the ['’lit ol the geiieril to 
a contest dependent on the nuclii ition of jUcIi a pieciiiuiis s>st(in. Dependent 
also It wns upon the [nuelenee ( f lliri go\ 111m nts one of which Iiad just pushed 
^its colonies to 11 belli )U when the I iiiuh niniis weie 111 possession of foui fifths 
of the mother eountrj iiiothei w is h mly 1 using up obstacles to Us own defeiiee 
though the enemy Ind ju t been diiven fiom the eapitil , and the third was foieing 
a war with Atneuca, Us gteitest ind suiist iniilet, when by commerce alone 
It ould liopc to siibtiin tlie stiu-,gl m ih Peiiinsuli 

1 he fiilij-i of the piecedin »■ >( u s h irvest all over Lui ope hid rendeicd the 
supply o[ t’ortugal vciy dittieuk I ittle gram wis to be obtained m any countr) 
of the north of Lurope accessible to tlic Liitish and tnc necessity of paying m hard 
mom y rendeicd even that slight lesourcc null ^icily and Malta weie thrown 1 01 
subsistcnecupon Afiica whertKoloni il pioduef w ismdeed ivailibl foicommeret )• 
the quantity of gruri to 1)(*'-Tjad thcTc w i smill,^aid tlu capricious natme of tlie 
Inrbarnns lendeied the intcicoiiisc pm mpus^ In Decembei 1811 then? was 01 ly 
two months consuniiilion of cijfn^^ni BoUiigal^Jor tie popuJ Uion illliougli the 
migaziiiesof the ai my cont lined rnoie thin tin ee loAmeiici therefoic, it w' is 
n ecssary to ^ook ^ Now in 1810 AIi Stuirt hail^iveii tre isui> bills to the liousc 
o''bampayo for the^'puiclnsc of Ameiiean coin, but tlu disputes between Lnglind 
' i ul the bnited States, tlie depiee lation bf Liiglish bills fiom the qu unity m the 
muket togelhjr^Vvuh the exjiiration of life Ament an b ink dm tei had pi evented 
b imp 1)0 completing his comifiissio i, neveitheless, although the increasing 

bitteincss 01 the ^Inputes with America discouraged a renewal of ibis plan, some 
more bil s were now given to the Lnglish minister at Washington, with directions 
to purchase corn, and consign it tobafripayo, to rekell m Portugal as befoie, for* 
the benefit of file nffluary chest Other bf Is were also sent to the Brazils, to piu chase 
rce, and all llw cojisiils m the Mediterranean were d^oirtd to encourage the 
exportation of gram and the mfportanen of colonial produce In this manner, 
^despite of the Eiiglirh ministers’ inca^city, Lord 'S^ellington found resources to 
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feed the popllation, to'jecovftr some of the spe^ tjcpendcd by the am^ and to 
maintain the war* But as the year advanced, the Non-intercourse Act of Congress, 
which had caused a serious drain ^f specie from Portugal, was followed oy an 
embarflfb for ninety ^ays, and then famine, which already afhictea parts of Spain, 
menaced Poriugal^ ^ e • 

Mr. Stewart knew of this embargo before the speculators did, and sent his 
agents order* to buy up with hard cash, at a certain price, a quantity of grain which 
had lately anived at Gibraltar He could only forestall the speculators by a few 
days, the cost soop ifose beyond his means m specie, yet the ^ew harvest beii^g 
nearly ripe, this prompt effort sufficed for the occasion, and hpppily so, for the 
American declaration of war followed, and American jyivateers were to take the 
placg of Amencaia flour-ships. But as rum seemed to approacliT Stuart's energy 
redoubled His agents, seekmg for gram m all parts of the world, discovered that In 
tlie Brazils a sufficient quantity nught be obtained, in exchange for English manu- 
factures, to secum Portugal from absolute famine , and to protect this traffic, and 
preserve that with the United ^States, he persuaded the regency to declare the 
neutrality of Portugal,«and to interdict the sale of prizes within its waters He also, 
at Wellington's desire, besought thc^nglish admiralty to reinforce the squadron 
m the Tagus, and to keep cruisers at paiticuUr stations Finally he pressed the 
financial reforms in Portugal with the utmost^igour and with sontc success His 
efforts were, however, strangely counter ictcd iio/R quarters least expected Ihe 
English consul, in the Western Isles with incredible presumption, publicly excited 
the islanders to war with America, when Mi btuai t s efforts wertf direcU d to prevent 
such a calamity , the admiralty neglecting to station cruisers in the pioper places, 
left the American privateers free to ringe along the Portuguese and African coast ; 
and the cupidity of English muehants bioke down the credit of the English 
commissariat papei money, wi?ich.,was the thief medium of*cxchange on the 
immediate theatre of war '* 

This paper had aiisen from a simple niilitaryregulatidh Lord Wellington on first 
assuming the command in i8<^, found that all pusons ga\e their own \ouchprs in 
pSiyw^ent foi provisions wlicieupon ht proclaimed that none save commissaries 
should thus act, and that all local accounts should be paid within one month in it ady 
money, if it was in the chest, if not with bills on the tommissary-general I lic'-t 
bills soon became numeious beciuseof llie sc ircity of specie yet their vakt dia 
not sink, bec\use they enabled those who had really furnished supplies to prove 
ilicii debts witliout the trouble of follow'ing the head quaiters , they had an 
advant tge over leceipts, inasmuch as they distinctly ^pointed out the per-^on who 
was to pay, they were also in accord with the customs of tlie munti}, for the 
people w ere used to rcceivt govt, i miu nt bills I he possessoi s w ere p[i#d in lotation, 
whenever there was money, ^the small holders who were the real furimljprs of the 
army, first, the speculators last a legulation by which justice an 4 the credit of 
die paper were alike consulted • 

In 1812, this^paper sunk qq pei cent , from tile sordid practices of English 
inercant^e houses, whose igentssf'cielly depreciated ns 'credit and then purchased it, 
and in this dishonesty they were aicved by some of the commiss mat notwithstanding 
the vigilant probity of the cfiief commissary Sirtfis as low as t( npenct piyable in 
Lisbon, I have myself seen m the hands of poor country people on the frontiers 
By these infamous proceedings the poorer dealers were ruin%l or forced to raise 
then prices, wffiich liuit their sales and ^onti.actcd the markets to the detriment of 
the soldiers, and theic wis much daij^ei that tlic people generally would thus* 
discovci the mode of getting cash for bills, W submitting to higTKliscounts, which 
would soon have rendered the contest too costly to contmqg Bu4 the resources 
of Lord Wellington and Mr Stuart weie not exhausted They oentrived to preserve 
b the ncutr ility of Portugal, an^ by means of licenses continued to Iiavo importations 
o( American flour, until the end of the wai , a v<ay fine strokg >f ^■'oIk \ t( i tlii> 
flour was paid for with English goods, and icsold at i considemblo pioht for specie 
I wl ich went to the military chest Ihey were Ic'i^ucccsstul ii* supporting the credit 
of the Portugiifsc government paper, bacV;lfaith, and tic necessities of the native 
commissariat, which now caueed an extraordinary issue, combtned to low ( i its credit, i 
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The'tJonde de Funchal, Mr.^yilliers, and Mr, V^nsittaft proposJb a bank, and 
other schemes, such as a loan or one million and a half from the English treasury, 
which shall be treated more at length in aiyither place. But Lord Wdllington 
iidiculiiig the fallacy of a government, with revenues unequaj, to its expei^^iture, 
liorrowing from a^governmefit ^Inch was unalile to find specie sufficient to sustain 
the war, remarked, that the money could not be realized in the Portuguese treasury, 
or It must be realized at the expense of a military chest, whose hollow inpund already 
mocked the soldiers’ shout of victoiy. Ag.im, thcrefoie, he demanded the reform 
oi abuses, and offered to take all the responsibility and odiunv.upon himself, certain 
that the exigencies of the war could be thus met,tand the most \exatioiis imposts 
upon the poor abolished; ^leither did he ftil to point ^ut in detail the grounds of 
this conviction. ®Hi^ leasohing made as little impression upon Funchal, as had 
done ujion Linhares; money was nowhere to be had, and the general, after lacing 
forced to become a trader himself, now tolcrate^^, for the sake of the resources it 
furnished, a contraband comineicc, which he discoveKxi boult have established 
with English iirTchants at Lisbon, exchanging fhc quicksilver of Almaden for 
colonial produec , and he was still to find in his own personal resources the means 
of beating I'lc enemy, m despite of the nia^. :hlcss follies of the governments he 
served. Ho did so, but conipl uncfi that it was a hard task. 
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BOOK XVlil. 


* CHAPTER I. • 

In the foregoingjjook, the political state of the belligerihts, and tfiose great chains 
whicli bound the war in the Peninsula to the policy of the American as well as 
to the European nations, have been shown , the nimor events of the war have 
also been narrat^, and the poinft where the decisive struggle was to be made has 
been indicated .thus naught temains to tell, save the particular preparations of 
each adverse general, ere the noble armies were dashed together in the shock of 
battle « • 

Nearly 300,000 French still trampled upon Spain, above 240,000 were with the 
eagles, and so successful had the plan of j-aising native soldiers proved, that 
40,000 Spaniards well orginized mirchcd undl* t^c king’s banner^ 

In May the distribution of this immense army, w hlth, however, according to the 
French custom, included ofliccrs and persons of ill kinds at^ched to the forces, 
was as follows — 

Seventy-six thousand, of which 6o,oco weie with the eagles, composed the 
armies of Catalonia and Angon, under Suchet, and they occupied Valencia, and 
the provinces whose name they bore * ^ 

Forty-nine thousand men ^f w'liiclu38,ooo wcic with the eagles, composed the 
army of the noith, undei Caffirclh and were distributed on the grand line ol 
communication fiom St Scbistiin to Burgos, but of this army tw'o duisions of 
ncfatf'tiy and one of cavaliy, with artillciy were destined to reinforce Marmont 
Nineteen thousand, of which 17 000 were with the eagles, composed the army 
of the contie, occupying a variety ot posts in a ciiclc round the capital, and having a 
division m La Mancha • 

Sixty-thrce thousand, of which 56,000 were with the eagles, composed the army 
of the south, under Soult, occupvmg Andalusii and a part of Estremadura , but 
some of these troops were detained m distant govemn^nts by othe» generals 

The army of Portugal, under Marmont, consisted of 70000 men 52,000 being 
with the eagles, and a rcinfoi cement of 12,000 men w'cic m march go join tins army 
from Fiance Marmont occupied Leon, part of Old Castile, antf the Asturias, 
having his front upon the Ttyrmes, and a division watching Gallicu. • • 

The numerous Spanish junpneniados were piincipally employed in Andalusia 
^nd with the a>'my of the centie, and the cxpcru^ice ^of Ocaha, of Badajos, and 
many other places, proved th^*^ for the intrusive rSs'^narch they fought with more 
vigour fnan their countrymen did against him 

In March Joseph had^been appointed coi?>mander-in-chief of all the French 
armies but the generals, as usual, resisted his authority Dorsenne denied it 
altogether, Caffarelli, who succeeded Dorsenne, disputed even lijs civil power 
m the governments of the north, Suchet evaded his orders, Mamiont neglected them, 
and Soult firmly opposed his injudicioas military plans The king was distressed 
for money, and he complained that Ma«-niont’s army had consugjgd or plundered in 
three months, Uie whole resources of the iirovince of Toledo and the district of 
Talavera, whereby Madrid and the army of the centre wer% famished Marmont 
retorted by complaints of the wasteful extravagance of Ihe king’s military 
.administration m the capital. Thus dissensions w'ere generated when the most 
absolute union was required. • • 

After the fall of Baflajos, Joseph judged that the allies would ^on move, either 
against Marmont in Castile, against himself by tthe valley o^theT'agus, or dgmnst 
• ’j* Appendix Na i, section r. « 
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Soult in’Andalusia. In the ficst^se he designed to Aid MsSrmont, with the divisions 
0/ the nCirth, with the army of tho centre, and with 15,000 men to be drawn f^m the 
army of tlie south. In the second case to draw the army of Portugal and Oc'portion 
of the army of thli south into the the valley 01 the Tagus, while the divisioW^ from 
the army of the npjth entercf’ l-tcon. In the third case the half (jf Marmont’s army, 
reinforced by a division of life army of the centre, was to pass the 'Fagus at 
Arzobispo and follow the allies, Put the army of the centre was not yeady to take 
the field, and Wellington kn<‘w it ; Marmont’s complaint was just ; waste and 
confusion prevailed at Madiid, and tliere was so ktllc iii|ljt:,iry vigour that the 
Liiipecinado, witjl other 1‘aitiiLi chiefs, pushed^thcii excursions to the very 
gates of that capital. t 

Joseph finally* ordered *Suchct to reinforce the nimyof the f .centre, and , then 
calling up the Italian division of Palombini from the aimyof the Ebro, directed 
Soult to keep Droiiet, with onc-thiid of the army of the south, so far advanced 
in Estremadura as to have direct coinmunicatioh with General ^Tiielhard in the 
valley of the IV-gus ; and he especially oidered^ilhat Droitet should p.iss that 
river if Hill passed it. It was necessary, he said, to follow the English army, 
and fight it with advantage of nurnbcis, to d«fj which recpiiied a strict efr-opemlion 
of the three armies, Drouct's coriis being the pivot. Meanwlnle Marinont and 
Soult, being eaoh convinced that lly' English general would invade their separate 
provinces, desired that the kyig v oiif i so view the coming contest, and oblige the 
other to regulate his movements thereby. The former comj'ilained tliat, liaving to 
observe the Gallicims and occupy the Asturias, his forces were disseminated, and 
he asked for reinfoia^nients to eliaso the l‘aitidas, vviio impeded the gathering of 
provisions m Castile and Loon But the king, who overrated the iniportanee of 
Madrid, designed rather to draw more troops round the capital ; and he entirely 
disapproved of besieging Taiifa and C'aithaggna, arguing that if Diouci was 
not r(?ady to pass the Tigus, the whole of the a^ilies eould unite on the right bank, 
and penetrate without ojiposition to the capital, or tliat Loid Wellington 
would concentrate to ovenvhelin Maimont. 

The Duke of Dalmatia would not suffer DiouU to stir, and Joseph, wJr^ie 
jealousy had been excited by tlic maishal’s power in Andalusia, threatened to 
deprive him of his command. The inflexible duke replied that the king had already 
Mutually done so by sending ordei^ direct to Drouct, that lie was ready to resign, 
but he would not commit a gross military eiror. Drouet could scarcely amve in 
time to help Marmont, and would be too weak for the protection of Madrid, but 
his absence wouid ruin Anda'aisia, because the nllu's, whose foice in Estremadura 
was very consideraUle, could m five marches loach Seville and take it on the sixth ; 
then communr-^^^ing with the fleets at Cadiz they w’ould change their line of opera- 
tion vvillioyt^’oss, and unite with 30,000 other tioops, Biitish and Spanish, w'ho were 
at Gibraltar, iii^he Isla, in the Nicbla, on the side of Murcia, and under Ballcsteios 
in the Ronda A new army might also come from the ocean, and Drouet, once 
beyond the Tagus, could nc?* revirn to Andalusia in less tlian iwelvo days ; Marmont 
could scarcely come there in^rC month ; the foice fuider liis own immediate com- 
mand was spread all ovei Andalusia, if collected .’t would not fuinish 30,000 sabres 
and bayonets, e.xclusivc of Drouef, and the evacintion of the province would be 
unavoidable. 

The French misfe^-tunes, he said, had invariably arisen from not acting in large 
masses, and the army of Portugal, by spreading too ruucli to its right, would rum 
this campaign as it had ruined the preceding one. Marmont should leave one or 
two divisions on CiiC Tormes, and place the rest of his army in position, on both 
sides of the pass of Banos, the left neat Placentia, and the right, extending towards 
Somosierra, wliich ^o(ild be occupied by a detachment. Lord Wellington could 
not then advance by the valley of the Tagus vvitliout lending his left flank ; nor to ^ 
the Tormes without lending his right flank. Neither could he attack Marmont with , 
effect, because uie latter could easily concentrate, and according to the nature o^ 
thfc, attack secure his retreat by the valley of the Tagus, or b^ the province of Avila, 
while the two divisions of the Torines rvjnforced by two others from the army of 
the north would act <?n the allies’ flanlc.” For these reasons Soult woulc^ not 
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permit Drou^t to quit fetremadura, yet he pronfseft to reinforce him nnd so to 
press Hill that Graham, whom he supposed still at Portalegre, should be obliged to 
bring ^ the first and sixth divisions. In fine he promised that powerful body of 
the al/ies should bedorced to remain in Kstremaduia, or Hill womd be defeated and 
Badajos inveftted.^ This dispute raged during Ma)^affd the bcgitining of June, and 
meanwhile the English general, well acquainted fioni the intercepted letters with 
these dis'^eiftions, made his anangements so as to confirm each general in his own 
peculiar views. 

Soull was the mft’c casif^ ikjceivcd, because he had obtainecia Giliialtar iie^- 
paper, in which, so negligent was the Portuguese gefvernment, J.oul Wellington’s 
scciet despaU hes to Eorja.^ containing an account of hi^army and of his first designs 
against the soutl9, were printed, and it must be leinernbcred that tfieplan of invading 
Andalusia was only relinquished about the middle of May. Hill's exploit at 
Almaraz menaced the noilh anc^south alike, but that general had adroitly spread a 
icport that his^bject was to gam time for the invasion of Andalusia, and all 
Wellington's demonstrations \^'ie calculated to aid this artifice And impose upon 
Soult. ^ (^aham indeed icturncd to Beira with the first and sixth divisions and 
Cotton’s cavalry ; but as Hill wasarihc same time icinforeed, and Giahani's niaich 
sudden and seciet, the enc'iny wcie again deceived in all cjiiartcrs For Mannont 
and llu* king, leckonmg the nnnibci ol divisiAis, thought the bulk of the allies was 
in the nortli, and did not dit)Covci that IlillL cAip%liad been nearly doubli'd in 
niiniheis, though liis dnision soeinetl the same, while .Soult, not immediately awaie 
of Giaham’s departuie, found Hill nioie than a match for Biouct, and still ex- 
pected the allies in Andalusia 

Diouet, willing rather to obey the king than Soult, diew towaids Medellin in 
June, but Soult, as we have seen, sent the reinforcements from Seville, by the road 
of Monnsteno, and thus obhgi:d ^ini to come back Then f^fllowecl those move- 
ments and coiiiitf‘r-ino ,/oments m ICstreiaadura, which have been already related, each 
side being desirous ol keeping a gieat number of theil' adveisaiics in that [irovmce. 
^^ilt’s judgiiK'nt was thits iqadc manifest, fijr Dioiiel could only hate cn^ssed the 
Trfgus with peril to Andalusia, whereas, w ithout endang( ring tliat province, he now 
made such a jiovveilul diver ion for Maimont, that Wellington’s army m the noith 
was reduced below the arm) of I'oitugal, and much below what the latter could be 
raised to, by detaLhincnts fiom the .iimies of the north, and of the centre How- 
evei, in the begiiinmg nf June, while the Fiencli generals were still disputing, Loid 
Wellington’s disposiliiuis'vveie completed, he had established at^ast an extensive 
system of gaining iiU> Iligcnce all ever Spain, and a^ hi^ campaign was one which 
posterity will delight !o ^tndy, it is fitting to show very exactly the foundation on 
winch tfic operations icsted. 

His political and inililniv leasons for seeking a battle have been ke^re show'n, 
hilt this design was always conditional ; he would fight on advant^c, but he would i 
*iisk nothing btwond tlie nsu.il chances of combat. While Portugal was his, every | 
movement which obliged the enemy to concen t ftle as an advantage, and his j 
operaUDns were cvei in subseivience to this vital condition. His whole force 
amounted to nearly yo,qoo nun, of which about Cooo were in Cadiz; but^ the 
Walcheren expedition was st.il to lie atonea for: the sick were so numerous 
amongst the regiments which had served there, that only 32,000, or a little more 
than half of the British soldicis, were under arms. TIil^ numCcr, with 24,000 
Portuguese, made 56,000 sahies and ^ayonets m the field ; and it is to be icmein- 
bered that now and at all times tbe Poitiiguese infantry were mixed with tlfe 
British cillier by brigades or regiments; wherefore in speaking*‘(’?f English divisions 
in battle the Portuguese battalions are a lV\ay% included, a^d it to their praise 
that their fighting was such as to justify the use of the generaRcrm. 

The troops were organi'^ed in the following manner: — 

Two thousand cavalry and 15,000 infantry, with 24 guns.avcre under Hill, who 
*had also the aid of four gairison Portuguese regiments, and of the fifth Spanish 
army. Twelve hundred Poityigucse cavalry ere in the Jras^s Montes, uifder 
General D’Urban, and about 3500 Eri'^ish cavalry and 36,000 infantry, with 5.1 
gunfis, weic undei Wellington's immediate command, w'Wch was now enlargccl 
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by 3506 Spaniel els, infantrj^ and cavalry, under Carloy D’Espada and Julian 
i^anchci. •* ^ 

Tlie budge of Alinaraz had been destroyed to lengthen the French lateral 
comnmnications,* and Wellington now oidcred the budge ^of Alcantar^ to be 
n'paired to shorten Ins owni^ The breach in that stupendous ‘structqire waspo feet 
wide, and 150 fcctaboxe the writer line. Yet the fertile genius 01 Colonel Sturgeon 
furnished the means of passing this chasm with heavy artillery, ancj, without the 
enemy being aware of the preparations made until the moment of execution. In 
the arsenal of Elvas he secictly prepared a iiet>\ork o^.slrong^opes, after a fashion 
\^hch permitted (t to be carj-icd in parts, and with the beams, planking, and other 
materials it was tfansported to Alcantara on I7 carnages. Straining beams were 
then fixed in ihe*masonry in each side of the biokcn arch, cabks were stretched 
across the chasm, the net-work was diawn over, tarpaulin blinds wcic placed at 
each bide, and the heaviest guns passed in safety This remaikable feat procured 
a new and shoit internal line of conuminicati^n along good ^oads, while tho 
enemy, by the destruction of the bridge at Alnyjra/, was thrown upon a long 
external line ana vciy bad roads. < 

Hill’s coips was thus suddenly brought a ftf might’s march neaier to Wellington, 
than Drouet was to Marmont, it botli maichcd as annies with artillery ; but thcie 
was still a heavy diag upon tlic Eiy^^lish general’s operations. lie had draw'ii so 
largely upon Portugal for nie^fisjof liansport, that agriculture was seriously 
embarrassed, and yet his sub^aistcnce w'as not secured for more than a few marches 
beyond the Agucc^. To remedy this lie sot sailois and workmen to remove 
obstructions in the Uouro and the Tagus ; the latter, which in Philip the Second’s 
lime had been navigable from 'Poledo to lasbun, was opened to Malpica, not far 
fiom Alcantara, and the Douro was opened as high as Parca de Alba, below which 
it ceases to be aSpf^nish river. The whole land ti.insport of the interior of Poitiigal 
was thus relieved ; the m.igazmcs wete bioyglit*ap the I'agus, close to the new line 
of communication by AU.uiiMra, on one side , on the oilier, the countiy vessels 
conveyed piovisions to liie month of the Doiuo, and 4 hat river then served to 
within a short distance of Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, 'and Salamanca. Still 
was to be appieliended fiom the Ameiic.ni privateers along tiie coast, which the 
admiralty neglected , and the navigation of the Douro was suddenly suspended by 
pic overheated zeal of a commissar;, who being thwaited by the delays of the 
boatmen, issued, of his own authority, an edict, establishing regulations, and 
jironouncing pains and penalties upon all those who did not conform to them 
'Phe river was immediately, abandoned by the cralt, and the govcininent 
endeavoured by a formal piotest to give political impoitance to this allaii, which 
was peculiadv^ vexatious, inasmuch as the bo.ilmen were already so averse to 
passing the olll points of navigation, that veiy seveie nicasuios were necessary to 
obl.ge theta *to do so. *■ 

When this miatter was arranged, Wellington, had still to diead that if his 
operations led him far intc^ Spmn, the siib^stencc of his mmv w«uld he insecure \ 
for there were many objects bf^'^solutc necessity, esiWcially meat, w Inch could not be 
procured except with ready money, and not pnly„was he unfurnished of spiScie, but 
hiSf hopes of obtaining it were ncaily ex'tmguish^d by the sweejj Lord William 
Bentinck had made m the Mcditeiiancan money market : moreover the English 
ministers chose this period of difficulty tointeitere, and in an ignorant and injurious 
manner, with Iiis moUc of issuing bills to supply his necessities. His resolution to 
lulvance could not be shaken, yet hefoie ^crossing the Agueda, having described 
JUS plan of campa^;i to Lord Liverpool, I c finished in these remaikable words: 

“ I am not insensible to losses andc risks, nor am I blind to tho disadvantages 
iin<ler winch I Miidertrke this opemtion. My fiicnds in Castile, and I believe no 
ofheer ever had betPer, assuie me that wc shall not want provisions even before the 
harvest will be reaped ; that there exist concealed grariaiies which shall be opened- 
to us, and that <Jf wc«zan pay for a pait, credit will be given to us for the remaindeit! 
and they have lopg given me hopes that vve should be abki to borrow money in 
Castile upon British s^unties. Inkiase wc should be able to maintain ourselves in 
Castile, the general aetjon and its results neing delaycd<by the enemy’s manoeuvres, 

‘ 
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A^hich I think not improWble *I have m contempljiticJh other resources for iJIrawitrg 
suppliefi from the country, and I shall have at all events our own magazines at 
Almeidl. and Ciudad Rodrigo. Btd with all these prospects^ I caiiuot rejfett 
ivitliom shudderingm upon the probability that we s/mll be distressed! nor upon 
the consequences ’mhich may result from our wa%tivg money f« the interior of 
Spain." 

In the contemplated opeiations Lord Wellington did not fail to look both to his 
own and to his enemy's flanks. Ilis light was secured by the destruction of the 
forts, the stores, aadiboats AJmaraz ; for the valley of the Tag^is was exhaustAl 
of provisions, and full of cross riveis which required ^ pontoon t»am to pass if the 
French should menace Pdftiigal seriously m that linc^ nioreovi^, he caused the 
ft‘>rtV5S of MonteiSaiUos, which covered the Poilugucse fionticr between the Tagus 
and Ciudad Rodrigo to be put into a state of defence, and the restoration of 
Alcantara gave Hill the powei^of quickly interfering On the other side» if 
Marmont, strengilicneJ by Caffarelh’s division, should operate stiqngly against the 
alli('s' loft, a retreat was open ei#icr upon Ciudad Rodrigo, or acioss the mountains 
into tlie valley of the* Tagus. Such were his arrangements for his own interior 
hue of operations, and to menace hit enemy’s flanks his measures embraced the 
whole Peninsula. 

1. Ho directed Silveira and D’Uib.an, \vl|) twic on tlic fronfler of Tms Os 
Montes, to file along the Douro, menace the erfcmf’s n!^ht flank and rear, and form 
a link of connection with the Gallician army, with wincli Caslanos promised to 
besiege Astrirga, as soon .is the Anglo-Portuguesc sliould apffear on the I'ormes. 
Meanwhile Sir Ilome Popham's expedition was to commence its operations, in 
concert with the seventh Sjianish iiiiuy, on tl»c coast of Biscay, and so draw 
Calfaiclli's divisions from the succour of Marmont. ^ 

2 To hinder Suchet fioM r^nforemg the king, oi maKing a movement 
towards Andalusia, the Sicilian cxpcdilifm was to menace Catalonia and Valencia, 

HI concert with the Murciaii mmy 

3 To prevent Soilif (jvci^whelmmg Hill, Wellington trusted, ist, to the 
g.t'Aison of Giliraltar, and to the Anglo PcHUiguese and .Spanish troops in the 
Isli cle Leon ; end, to insiurecliofis in the kingdom of Cordoba, where Kchevaria, 
going from Cadiz by tlic way of A>.inionte, with 300 ollicers, was to orgamzjj, 
the Partidas of that district, as MemiiAalx 1 had done those of the northein parts; 
3rd, to Rallesteios’s aim>, but he exa dre.ided tlie rashness of this general, 
who might be eiuslied in a niomenl which wuuld^have cndaiigercd Hill and 
rendered any success m the north nugan*i} 

It was this fear of Ballesteros's raslmess that caused Wcllm^m to keep so 
strong a corps m Estremadina, and heme .Soult’s resolution to preveift Drouet from^ 
quitting listrcraadura, ovcn^liough Hill should cross the Tagus, wftsuwise and 
iTulitaiy, For thougli Drouet would undoubtedly have given ^he king and 
^larmcnt a vast superiority m Gastile, the geneial advantage would have remained 
with Wellington.* Hill could ^t any time have Aisleft Drouet by crossing the 
bridge qf Alcantara, and retuinmg again, when Drouet had passed the bridge 
of 'roleao or Arzobispo. The l^iemfh general^ march would then have led to 
nothing, fi'r either Hill conlcl ha^e joined Wellington by a shoiter line, and Soult, 
wanting nurnbeis, could not liave talaai advantage of his absence ^om hlstPema- 
dura; or Wellington could have retired within the Poi.tugue.% frontier, rendering 
Drouct’s movement to Castile a pure Joss ; or reinforcing Hill by the bridge of 
Alcantara, he could have gained a fortnight’s march, and overwhelmed Soult m* 
Andalusia Tlie great error of the king’s nlan was iluit it depended upon exact 
co-op€iation amongst persons who, jealous of each other, w^re farjfrom obedient 
to hnnself, and whose marches it w.as scarcely possible to tirne^ustly; because the 
armieSdAVeic separated by a gtfiMt extent of country, and their lines of communica- 
iion were external, long, and difficult, while their enemy vva^ actyig on internal 
^ort and easy lines. ^Moreover, the French correspondence, continually inter- 
cepted by the Paitidas, was biouglit to Wdlingt^i, and the Inowfedge thus rainUl 
by one side and lost by the other, cawsed the timely reinforcing of Hill in 
Estremadura, and the kee^ng of Palombini’s Italian division from Madrid for 
• • I 
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three \^eeks ; an event wliiclT ill the sequel proved of vltdl consequence, inasmuch 
as it prevented the army of the centre movingjf.until after the crisis of the campaign 
had passed. « * \ 

Hill's exploit at Alrnar^, and the disorderly state of th^ army of the centre, 
having in a manitcr isolatecf iltc array of Portugal, the import£^?ice df Gallicia and 
the Asiunas, with the respect to the projected operations of Lord Wellington, was 
greatly increased. For the Galhcians could either act in Qistile updh the rear of 
Marmont, and so weaken the line of defence on the Douro; or, marching through 
fne Asturias, spread insurrection along the coast t« tfte Monftnti de Santander and 
thcie join the seventh army* Hence the necessity of keeping Bond in the Asturias, 
and watching tl^ Galhciai.passes was become imperative, and Marmont, following 
Napoleon’s insti actions, had fortified the different posts in Caftile, but his%nny 
was too widely spread, and, as Soult observed, was extended to its right instead of 
concentrating on the left near Banos. • 

I'he Duke of Ragusa h.id resolved to adopt the Tonnes and^Douro as his lines 
of defence, anh never doubting that he was tlft object of attack, watched the 
augmentation of Wellington’s foiccsand m^azmes with the utmost a%\iety. He 
had collected considerable magazine's hnnsen, and the king had formed others for 
him at Talaver.i and Sego\i.i, yet Iv' did not approach the Agiieda, but continued 
to occupy a va^c extent of country f .r the convenience of feeding them until June 
When he heard of the rcslDianonvof the bridge of Alcantara, and of maga/ines 
being formed at Caccrcs, he obseived that the latter would be on the left of tlic 
Guadiana if Andahlsia weie the object ; and although not well placed for an army 
acting against lumself, w'eie admirably placed for an army which, having fought 
in Castile, should afteiwanL operate against Madiid, because they could be 
transported at ongp to the tight of tlu* Tagus by Alcantara, and could be secured 
by removing the temporaiy lestoiatioic^. Wlierffore, judging that Hill would 
immediately lejom WelhuLyon, to aid in ihe battle that, with a prophetic feeling 
he observed, would be fought ne.ir the 'loimcs, he desiied Caffiuelh to put the 
divisions of the army of tlu' luuth m inovtment, apd he piayed tlie king to Jjpve 
guns, and a pontoon tinin sent from Madrid that Diouct might pass at Almaraz 
and join him by the Pueito Pico 

« Jos<*ph immediately lenew'cd hij oiders to Sonll, and to Caffarelli, but he only 
sent two rmall boats to Almarnz; and Marmont, seeing the allied army suddenly 
concentrated on the Agueda, recalled Foy from the valley of the Tagus, and Bonet 
from the Astufias. Ilis li^st design was to assemble the army at Medina del 
Campo, Valladolid Valdcsillas, Toro, Zamoia, and Salamanca, leaving two 
battalions brigade of dragoons at Benavento to obseive the Galhcians. 

Thus the buftc of the tioops would line the Duero, while two divisions foimcd an 
advance I, iJiird on tlie Tormes, and the whole couKUbe concentrated in five davs. 
His ultimate Cbject was to hold the Tormes until Wellington’s whole anny was 
on that liver, then to assemble his own troops bn the Tiuero^and act so as h* 
favour the defence of th6 fq]fs at Salamanca until reinforcements from the north 
should enable him to drive the allies again within the Portuguese frontie*; and he 
w'arned Caffarelli that the forts ^ould not •tiolcf out ivoic than 15 days after they 
should be abandoned by the French army. • 

Maiinont,was a man to be feared. He possessed quickness of apprehension 
and courage, moraf and physical, scientific acquirements, experience of war, and 
great facility in the moving of troops ; he* was strong of t^dy, m the flower of life, 

* eager for glory ,^nd although neither a great nor a fortunate commander, such 
a one as might bear the test of fire, ^is army was weak in cavalry but admirably 
organized, fo* he ha^ laboured with successful diligence to restore that discipline 
which had been scPmuch shaken by the misfortunes of Massena’s campaign, and by 
the unceasing operations from the battle of Fuentes ©noro to the last retr^t from'** 
Beira. Upon^this Subject a digression must be allowed, because it has been oft^fi 
afiinned, that the bad conduct of the French in the Penincula was encouraged oy 
fheir leaders, vAs uimalched in^, wickedness, and peculiar to the nation. Such 
assertions springing from morbid natiorRal antipathies it is the duty of the historian 
to correct. All trooi^fe will behave ill, when ill-governed, but tlie best comni^anders 
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cannot at times prevent the perpetration of the mo^ frightful mischief ; this 
truth, important to the welfare |f nations, may be proved with respect to the 
Peninsiflar war, by the avowal of the^generals on either side, and bjj their endeavours 
to arrest the evils •which they deplored. When l^rsenne returned from his 
expedition ag?Linst*Gallicia, in the latter end of 1814, ne reproaclled his soldiers in 
the following terms: — "The fields have been devastated and houses have been 
burned ; th^e excesses are unworthy of the French soldier, they pierce the hearts 
of tlie most devoted and friendly of the Spaniards, they are revolting to honest men, 
and embarrass thcpHivisionlfig of the army. The general-in-chi$f sees them wi«h 
-SOI row, and orders, that besides a peimanent court-rftartial, these shall be at the 
head-quarters of each divifion, of eveiy arm, a militr^y commi|siou which shall 
liy llie following*crirncs, and on conviction, sentence to death, without appeal ; 
es.ecutioii to be done on the spot, 111 presqnee of the troops. 

" I. Quitting a post to pillaga 2. Desertion of all kinds. 3. Disobedience in 
face of the eneifiy. 4. Insuboidination of all kinds. 5. Marauding of all kinds. 
6. Pillage of all kinds. 

"All /^rsons, military or othcr'i, shall be considered pillagers, 'loho quit their 
post or their 7\inks to enter houses fete., or who use violence to obtain from the 
inhabitants more than they ate legally entitled to. 

" Alt persons shall be consideied deserters 70^0 shall be found w^liout a passport 
beyond the advanced posts, and f cquent patrolstklaf' an^ night, shall be sent to arrest 
all persons beyond the outposts 

"Before ike enemy, when in camp or cantonments, loll-ralls Miall take place every 
hour, and all person^ absent xoithout leave twice mtnning shall be counted dci^erters 
and judged as such. 'J he sei'S’ants and sutlers of the camp aie amenable io this as 
well as the soldier." ' ^ 

'I his order Marniont, aflei'% lej^toaching his tioops for like excesses, renewed 
\\ith the following additioii^): ^ ^ ^ 

" Considering that the disorders of the army have arrived at the highest degree, 
and require the 'must vii^orous >iieasitres of I'cpression, it is oidered — 

I. All non-commissioned officers and soldiers found a quaiter of a league from 
their quarters, camp, or post -without leave, shall be judged pillagers and tried by 
the militai y commi s sion. ^ 

" 2. The gens-d' armes shall examine the baggage of all sutlers and followers ana 
shall seize all cffeAs that appear to be pi liaised, and shall burn what will burn, and 
bring the gold and silver to the paymaster gen ei a I under a ' proch^>erbal,' and all 
persons whose effects have been sc fed as pillage to ilic amount of 100 livres shall 
be sent to the military commi sstmi, and on lonviction suffer death. ^ 

"3 All offeers 70 ho shall not tale prvpcr measures to repress iblsordcrs under 
their command shall be sent i§ arrest to head-quarters i there to he judgci^"^ 

I'hon appointing tlic number of baggage animals to each compak^', upon a scale 
«Kdiich coincides m a remarkable manner with the allowances in the British army, 
Marmont directed the ovorplujtito be seized and cl^hvelhd, under a legal process, 
to the nonrest villages, ordering the provost-general to look to the execution each 
day, and report thereon finally, he clothed ^he provost-general with all the 
powers of thc-military commissions , and pi oof was soon given that his orders were 
not mere threats, for two captains wcic aircstod for trial, and a soldier of the 26th 
regiment was condemned to death by one of the provisioWiri commissions for 
stealing church vessels. c , , , ..1 

Such was the conduct of the Ficnch; and touching the conduct of the English.'^ 
Lord Wellington, in the same month, wrote thus to I.ord Liverpddl: 

" The outrages committed by the British soldiers belonging to tjf,is ai-my have 
become so enormous, and they have produced an effect on the miseds of the people of 
^tke co^iiry so injurious to the cause, and likely to be so dangerous to the army itself 
ikat I request your I jurdship' s early attention to the subject. I^m sensible that the 
mt measures to be adopted on this subject are those of prevention, and I believe there 
are few ojfficers who have paid more attention t^ the subject than*f have done, adit 
1 have been so far successful, as that few oufrages are committed by the soldiers %vho 
are with their regiments, afth^ the regirnents have been a shorfiime in this country.. 
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** it ut in the extended syskm^n which we are actihg, snt/ill detachments of soldi^s 
must h marched long distancer, through the country, either as escorts, or returning 
forn teing escorts to prisoners, or coming fro?\ hospitals, etc., and notwitabtanding 
that these dctachvients arc rirrcr allowed to march, excepting if^der ike command of 
an officer or mor^, in piop^’tion to tts^ size, and that every pre^autign is taken to 
promde for the legulanty of tfieir subsistence, there is no instance of the march of 
one of these detachments that outrages of every description arg not cqgnmitted, arid 
1 atn sot ly to say loitk impunity. 

ff * ' 2 Vie guut d -7 oonis are then fore crowded loitli pr liners, a^i /he offences of xvhicli 
they have been ^ilty remain unpunished, to the destruction of the discipline of the 
army, and to the injury of the reputation of the country for justice. / have thought 
it proper to lay these cintfmslanccs before your lot dship. I am ^hout to movg the 
at my further fotioard into Spain, and I assure your lordship, that / have not a 
friend in that country, who has not tui ilten to me in dread of the consequences, which 
must result to the army and to the cautr, fiom^i continuance oj^ these disgraceful 
irregularities, \dnch I declare / have it not in myfovoer to prevent." 

To this slioulcl have been added, the insiibordination, nnd the evil passions, 
awakened by the unchecked plundei of Ci#lad Rodrigo and Badajosf But long 
had the English general complained of the bad discipline of his army, and the 
following extiatfts, from a letter dat£d a few months later, show that his distrust at 
the pieseiit time was not ill-foun le(|^ After observing that the constitutions of the 
soldiers were so much shaken from ciisoulers acqiuied by their service at Walcheren, 
or by their own iri/^gulanties, that a liiitii.h aimy was almost a moving hospital, , 
more than one-thud or about 20,000 mcnlM'ing sick, or atleuding upon the sick, he 
thus describes their conduct. 

“ The disorders which these soldio c have, are of a vety tnjltng description, they 
arc consideied tokendu them incapable of seiving^wifh their regiments, but they 
ceitainlydo not incapni fate them ft om lOkumif ting outrages of all descriptions on 
their passage through the country, aud in the Iasi movements of the hospitals the 
sold lets have not only fltindet ed ihc inhabi Lints of their property , but the hospital 
stores which moved with the hospitals, and have sedd ihc plunder. And all ihese 
outrages ate committed with impunity, no proof can be brought on oath before acoutU 
martial ihaf any individual ha^ committed an outrage, and the soldiers of the army 
^are becoming little better than a band of robbers." “ / have carried the establishment 
and anthonly of thy pi ovost-mai shal as far as either will go; there aie at this 
moment not less than one pi ovost-marshal and 19 assistant provost-marshals 
attached to the several divisiins of cavalry and infantry and to the hospital stations, 
to preserve order, but this establishment is not sujfficiuit, and / have not the means 
of iiicrci i si ngjf. ' ’ 

The principal remedies he proposed, were the admitting less rigorous proof of 
guilt, bei'S'ie cc^Hts-inaitial ; tlie forming a military pfclicc, such as the French and 
other armies possessed ; the enforcing moie attention.on the part of the officers to their 
duties ; the inci casing thc^jiaj^anci responsibility of the non-comiiissioncd officer'll’ 
and the throwing upon thcm-<lie chiet care of tlnf'disciplme. But in treating this 
put of the subject he bioached an opiiyon Inch ’ can scarcely be Sustained 
even by his authority. Assumingl^someuhat unjustly, ^hat the officers of his army 
Were, fiom consciousness of like clement, generally too lenient in their sentences on 
each Qihci for^negleat of duty, lie says, “I am inclined to entertain the opinion that 
i 1 the Biitish army duties of mspec tion and control over the conduct and habits of 
Ctlic soldiers, the perfoinianco of which b/komebody is the only effectual check to 
disorder and alMtS conserj^uences, arc imposed upon the subaltern officers of 
regiments, which duties British ofiiccC, being of the class of gentlemen in society, 
and being recjuirec^fo appear as such, have never performed and which they will 
n^'ver perform It is very necessaiy, however, that the duties should be performed 
l)\ sv mebody, and f®r this leason, and hp.ving observed the advantage derived in the* 
guaids, from the respectable body of non-commissioned officers in those regiment;!. 
Who perform all* the duties required from subalterns in thd*- marching regiments, I 
had suggested to your lordship fiie expediency of increasing the pay of the non- 
commissioned officers,in the army." , ^ 


( 
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Now it is a strange assumption, that a gentlenihn necessarily neglects hisaluty to 
his couEtry. When welt taught, which was not alw&ys the case, gentlemen by birth 
generally performed their duties in tie Peninsula more conscientiously than others, 
iind the Experience of every commanaing officer will bear Cut the fl»sertion. If the 
non-commissi(jned officers could do all the duties of sn^Jaltern officers, why shoidd 
the country bear tne useless expense of the latter? •But in truth^he system of the 
guards produced rather a medium goodness, than a superior excellence ; tJie system 
of Sir John Moore, founded upon the principle that the officers should thoroughly 
know and be responsUjIe for ^le discipline of their soldiers, better bore the test of 
cxiierience. All tlleiiritish regiments of the light ciivision wene formed in th^ 
enmps of Shorn-Cliff by thyit most accomplishcfi commaiulor ; v1*ry many of the 
other acknowledged good regiments of the army had iicen instr^icted by him in 
Sicil)^; and wherever an officer formed under Moore obtained a regiment, whether 
British or Portuguese, that regiment was distinguished in this war for its discipline 
and enduring qualities ; courage Was common to all. 

•-CHAPTER II. 

CAMPWTGN of 1812 

On the 13th of June, the periodic lams hasing ceased, and the field magazines 
being completed, Wellington passed the Aguedti and marched towiyds the 'rormes 
in four columns, one of which was composed o^ tlA Spanish troops. The i6th he 
leached the Valmiisa stream, witliin six miles of Safamanca, and drove a Krcnch 
detachment acioss the Tonnes. All the bridges save that of Srdamanca, which was 
defended by the forts, had been destioyed, and there was a garrison in the castle 
of Alba de Tonnes, but the 17th the allies passed the river above and below the 
town, by the deep fords of Santa Marta and I.rOs Cantos, and General Henry 
Clinton invested the forts the ^same day with the sixth divisioE. Marmont, with 
two divisions, and some cavalry, retirecbilo Fuentc el fSauco, on the road of Toro, 
followed by an advanced guard of the allies ; Salamanca instantly became a scene 
of rejoicing, the houses were illuminated, and the people shouting, singing, and 
wcwping for joy, gave Wellington their welcome while his army took a position 
on the mountain of San Christoval about five miles in ad\ancc. 

SIEGE OF HIE FORTS AT SALAMANCA 

Four i8-pounders had follow cil the army from Almeida, three 24-pounci' 
howitzers were furnidiv'd iiy the field aitilleiy, and the b.iUeiing tram used by Hill 
at Alniaraz, had passed the bridge of Alcantaia the nth. These were the means 
of ofletice, but the strength of the foils had been Mnderiatcd ; •they contained 
800 men, and it was said tlint 13 convents and 22 colleges had been destioyed in 
their construction. San Vincente, so called from the large conviJ^^ it enclosed, 
was the key-fort. Situated on a pcrpendienlai cbff overhanging thcToimcs, and 
irregular in form, bur well flanked, it wms sepaiatcd by a deep ravine^'from the 
other forts, which were called St. Cajetano and La Mciced. 'I nesc were also 

liigh ground, Smaller than San Vmcente, and of j* sqvarc form, but with bomb 
proofs, and deep ditches, havin^^^eipendicular scarf^a and countei scarps. 

In tlTe night of the 17th, Col,onel^ Bmgoyiic, the engineer directing the siege, 
commenced a battery for eight g;uns, at the dislTcncc of 250 yards from the main 
wall of Vincente, and as the ruins of the destioyed convents rendered it impossible 
to excavate, eaith was bi ought fiom a distance; but the moc^ was up, the night 
short, the enemy’s fire of musketiy heavy, tlie workmen of the sixth division were 
inexperienced, and at daybreak the bSttery was still imperfect. Meanwhile ai;, 
attempt had been made to attach the miner secretly loathe counterscarp, and when 
the vigUence of a trained dog baffled this deign, the enemy's picquet was driven in, 
and the attempt openly made, yet it was rendered vain by a lounging fire from the 
^ top of the convent. 

. On the i8tb, 800 Germahs, placed in the ruins, mastered >all the enemy's fire 
^ve that from loopholes, and Colonel May, who directed <the i^tUlcry service, 
then placed two ficld^pieces on a neighbouring convent, called San Fternardp, 
overlooking tlie fort ; however, these guns puld ftot silence tffc French artillery. 

Ir^ the night the first battery was armed; coveiing fqr two field-pieces as 
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a courier- battery was raised a btie to its right, an^a second breaching batteiy for < 
two iii^witzers wasconstruct^tl tn the Cajetano side of thd ravine. 

At daybreak on the 19th, seven guns opci^d, and at nine o'clock the v^l of the 
convent was cut away 40 the level of the counterscarp. The second areaebing 
battery, which was lower down the scarp, then commenced ^ts fire: but the iron 
howitzers proveef unmeet "it4ering ordnance, and the enemy's nffasketry being 
entirely directed on this pojnt, because tlie first battery, to save ammunition, had . 
ceased filing, brought dow'n a captain and more than 20 gunners The howitans 
ditl not injure the wall, ammunition was scarce, and as the enemy could easily cut 
•ff the breach inghc night, the fiic ccrUed • ^ • • 

The 20th at*niid-day, tloloncl Dickson airivcd vytli the iron howitzers fioni 
lilvas, and the ^cc;nd bal^iy Ijcing then luinforccd wifn additional pieces, revived 
its fire against a re-entering angle of the convent a little beyond^he former bPeneli 
The wall here was soon broken through, and in an instant a huge cantle of the 
convent, with its roof, went to the ground, crashing many of the garrison and 
laying bare the inside of the building : carcasses wrro im mediate^ thrown into the 
opening, to biiA the convent, but the ctKm> und.Hnilcdly maintained their ground 
and extinguished the llaincs. A liculeiianL and gunners weie lo^ tins day, 
on the side of ilic besiegers, and the ammimuion being ncaily gone, the allaek w’as 
suspended until fresh stores could come up fiom Almeida 

During the^-iogicss of this sicA-, the gcncml asi^^Lt of affairs had materially 
changed on both sides. L»rd \V(fhngton had been deceived as to the strength of 
the forts, and intercepted jeturns of the armies of ihC south and of Portugal now 
showed to him thaf they also were far stronger than he had expected ; at the same 
time he heard of BallestcMos’s defeat at Bornos, and of Slade's unfortunate cavalry 
action of Llcra. He had calculated that Boiiet would not quit the Asturias, and 
that general was in full march for Leon, Caflaiclli also w.is prepaiing to reinforce 
Marmont, and thus the brilliant prospect of tke campaign was suddenly clouded. 
But on the other hand Eonet had unexi>OTedIy r(iiiK]uishecl the Asturias after siv 
days’ occupation; 3cxx) Galficians w'cic in that piovmce and m communication with 
the seventh army, and the maritime expedition unc^cr Pophrim had sailed for the 
coast of Biscay. 

Neitlier was the king's situation agieeabic. The Partidas intercepted his 
alespatciies .so suiely, that it was the ipth ere Marmont’s letter announcing 
uA'lIinglon’b advance, and saying that Hill also was in march for tlie north, reached 
Madrid. Soult detained Diouct, Suchet icfuscd to send more than one brigade 
tow'aids Madii^, and Caffai^'lli, disturbed that Palombini should march upon the 
capital instead of Burgos, kept back the divisions piomiscd to Marmont. Some- 
thing w \s hoN^ver gamed m vigour, for the king, no longer depending upon tlie 
assistance of fhe distant armies, gave orders to blow up Mirabete and abandon La 
Mancha (intjnc side, and the forts of Soinosieiia .and^3uitrngo on the other, with a 
view tc« nmie tie aiin> ot ihecenlie 

A detachment of 800 men under Colonel Noi/ef, emplojcd to^lestroy Builiago4|», 
was attacked on his rcluriftw fte Empeemado witlt^30oo, but Noizct, an able officer, 
defeated him and reached Aladrid with little loss. Palornbini's march i»as then 
hastened, and imperative orders cl^ected .Soiflt tef send io,cxx) men to Toledo. I'he 
garrison of Segovia was reinforced to piescrve one of tlie communications with 
Marmont, iha^ maishal was informed of Hill's true position, and the king advised 
hini to give battle Wellington, for he supposed the latter to have only 18,000 
English troops ; but he had 24,000, and h*d yet left Hill so strong that he desired 
%im to fight Drou^if occasion required. 

Meanwhile Mannont, wh© had lemaiiied in person at Puente cl Sauco, united 
there on the 30th, fi^r divisions of infantry and a brigade of Cavalry, furnishing 
about men of all arms, with which he marched to the succour of the forts. 

His approach over an open country was descried aUa considerable distance, and « • 
a brigade of th§ fiftl^division was immediately called off from the siege, the battey' 
ing train was sent across the Tormes, and the army, wl ich^was in bivouac on the 
Salamanca fiide Christov.n^ formed m order of battle on tfic top* This 

position of Christoval was about four milss long, and rather concave, the ascent in 
• • • 
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• Tront steep and tangled, witli follow roads andfstone enclosures belonging to Uie 
villages, but the summit* was broad, even, and corertd with ripe com ; tje ri^t 
was flail ked by the Upper Tormes, |nd the left dipped into the country bordering 
tlio Lower Tonnes for in passing Salamanca that river makes a^sweep round the 
back of the position.* The infantry, the heavy cavalrj^ and the guns crowned the 
summit of thfi rnofintain, but the light cavalry fell Jback from ihfc front to the low 
country on the left, where there was a small stream and a marshy flat, 'Hie 
villages of ^illares and Monte Rubio were behind the left of the position ; the 
V illage of Cabrerizos marked the extreme right, though the hill still trended up the 
nvor. The villages (Jhrisfoval, Castillanos, and Moiesco, weg3 nearly in a liiy 
I along the foot of the hoiuhls in fiont, the U'.t was Somewhat *M’lhin the allies' 
ground, and nothing coiilcr be stronger than the posii^n, whuli completely com- 
manded all the c^^intry tin many mih’', but the heat fxccosite, and there was 
neither shade nor fuel to cook with, nor water nearer than the Tonnes. 

About five o'clock in tin; CNci^ng the enemy's horsmien approached, pointing 
towards the left df thi* position, as it to luiu it by the Lower 'rornies, wheieiipon 
the British light cavalry made a*shoit foiwaid movemeut and a prfl-lial charge took 
place, bu^lhe Frencn opened six gims, and llie British retired to their own ground 
nctir Monte Rubio and Villaics Tne light division, which w^as licld in reserve, 
iinincdicitcly closed towards the left of the position until thcl'ieiich cx'nalry halted, 
and then returned to the centre. Moanw'hiK ,ul.e main body of tl#e enem\ bore in 
one dark volume against the right, and h.dting St iff'* \#i> loot ol the position, sent a 
flight of shells on to the lofty summit ; noi did this Ine cease until after dark, when 
the French gener.al, after driving back all the' outposts, ohtfdned possession of 
Moresco, .and established him'-elf behind that \illage .and Castellanos w'lihin gun- 
shot of the allies 

The English general slept that night on the giound, amongst the tioops, and at 
the first streak of light the armies #»vcr(^ again under arms. Nevertheless, though 
some signals weic inten hanged bi twe?fi M.armont and the forts, both sides weie 
quiet until tow.ards evening, when W<'llington detacliccl the 68ih regiment from the 
line to chive the French fiom Moresco. '1 his ail.ack^ made with vigour, succecdecl; 
l)uf the iroojis being recallcci just as day-light failed, a body of French, coming 
unpeiceivcd thiough the standing com, broke into the village as the Biilish were 
collecting their posts from the diff'^rent avenues, and did considerable e.xccutioii. 
In the sknmish an officer of the 68th, named M.ackay, being .suddenly surrounclecf 
refused to surrender, and ''Uigly lighting •agaiu'^t a mnllitude, received more wounds 
than the human frame was thought capable of sustaining, yet he i^ill lives to show 
his honourable scars. * 

On the 2211(1, tlirce divisions and a brigade of cavalry joincd^Nfarmont, who 
having now nearly 40,000 men in li.and, extended his left and seized a part of the 
height in advance of the alhis’ light wing, fiom whence he could discarr^the w’hole 
of their order of battle, and attac k their light on even terms. Hiwever, General 
■iGiaham, advancjjig w'ltli the se\*cnih division, dislodged this French detachment with 
a shajp skirmish before it couldibe fonnidably remiprcc®, and that night Marmont 
withdrew from his dangerous ])osition to some heights about six miles in his rear 
It was thought that the Jl^’iencl! gcheral's tcraj;>estnous advance to Moresco with 
such an inferior force, on the evejnmg of the 20th, should have been his ruin. Lord 
Wellington saw clearly enough the false position of his enemy, but he argued that 
if Marmont came up to fight, it was better to defend a vciy^strong* position than 
to descend and combat in the plain, veing that tlie inferiority of force was not 
such as to inmre the result of the battle being decisive of th^ campaign; and il^ 
case of failure, a retreat across the Torrnes ^‘ould have been very difficult. To this , 
may be added, that during the first eveningmere was some (^nfusiiyi amongst the 
allies, before the troops of the different nations could form racir order of oattle. 

» Moreover, as the descent oS the mountain towards the enemy was by no means 
*^y, because of the walls and avenues and the two village^, which covered the 
French front, it is probable that Marmont, who had plenty of guns and whose 
troops were in perfect order and extremely reat|y of movement, (?ould have evaded 
the action until night. Thi| reasoning, TOwever, will not hold good on the aist. 
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The alfies, whose infantry > /a? a thitxi more and their* cavalry three time^ as 
iwjmer(Ais and much better mounted than the French, might have betenipoured 
down by all the roads passing over the position at daybreak; then Marmont} turned 
on both flanks a^d followed vehemently, could never have ma.de his retreat to the 
Doiiro through the open cotn^-y; but on the 22nd, when the Trcncii general had 
icceived his other divisions, the chances wcie no longer the same. 

Marmont'b now position was skilfully cliosen ; one flank rested*' on Cabeza 
Vellosa, the other at Huerta, the centre was at Aldea Rubia. He thus refused his 
ru^ht and abandoned the road of Toro to the allies, but ho. covered the road of 
'lordcsillas, and Jommanded the fort of Hucit.i witli his left; and he could in 
a moment pass tlie Tonnes, and opmue by the left bahk to communicate with the 
forts. Welling; lOn made ( oiiosponding dispositions, closing up his left towards 
Moicsco, and pushing the light division along the salient part of his position to 
Aldea Lengua, where it ovethung a ford, winch however scarcely practicable at 
this period. General Graham with tw'o divisions was placed at tl#e fords of Santa 
Marta, and the. heavy German cavalry under Go.ieral Bock crossed the Tormes 
to watch the ford of Huerta By this disiiosition the all ids covered ^jjilainanca, 
and could operate on cither side of the ToiriVes on a shorter line than the French 
could operate. 

The 231 d thf two armies again /emained tranquil, but at break of day on the 
24th some dropping pistol-s|^otsT an^:^ now and then a shout, came faintly from 
the mist which coveicd the lower giound beyond tHe river ; the heavy sound 
of artillery succeeded, and the Inssmg of the bullets as they cut through the 
thickened atmosphere plainly told that die P'rench were over the 'lormes. 
After a time the fog cleared up, and the Gciman liorsemcn were seen in close 
and beautiful order, reining bcfoic 12, coo French mlantry, who in battle array 
were marching slChdily onwards. At intcrv.,ds, twenty guns ranged in fiont, 
would start forwards and send their bullefj whistling and tearing up the ground 
beneath the Germans, while "^jcaltercd pai lie:i of light cavalry, scouting out, capped 
all the hills m succession, and liecnng abroad, gave signals to the main body. 
Wellington immediately =cnt Grali.im across the river by the fords of Santa Malta 
with the first and seventh divisions and Le Marchant’s biigadc of English cavalry ; 
tlien concentrating the rest of the aimy between Cabrenzos and Moresco, he awaited 
d:e progress of Marmont’s opciatiun 

Bock continued his retreat in the same fine and equable order, regardless alike 
of the cannonade and of the light hoi semen on his flanks, until the enemy’s scouts 
lincl gained a he%ht above C^^lvall'^a Aba\o, from whence, at the distance of three 
miles, they for the first lime perceived Graham's 12,000 men and 18 guns, ranged 
on an order c^^battle, perpendicular to the Tormes. From the same point also 
Wellington’s,^ heavy columns were to be seen, clubleri}jjgf on the height above the 
fords of I^arla, and the light division w'as descried at Aldea Lengua, ready 

either to advance against tlie Fionch tioops left on the position of Aldea Rubia, * 
or to pass the river to tlic aia.’ of Giaham. Tht^ appanlion nflide the Fiench ' 
general aware of his crioi, whereupon, hastily facing about and repas^ig the 
Tormes, he resumed his former ground. 

Wellington’s defensive dispositions on this occasion were very skilful, but it ; 
would appear that, unwilling to stir before the forts fell, he had again refused the 
advantage of die moment ; for it is not to be supposed that he misjudg[e<i the J 
occasion, since the whole theatre of opcratioq was distinctly seen from St. Chnstoval, j 
«q;ad he had passed many hours m earnest observation ; his faculties were indeed ! 
so fresh and vigorocis, that after the day’s work he wrote a detailed memoir upon ! 
tlie.proposal for establishing a bank inTortugal, treating that and other financial 
schemes in all^theit;. hearings with a master hand. Against the weight of his 
authority, therefore, any criticism must be advanced. , 

Marmont had the easiest passage over the Tormes, namely, that by the ford 
of Huerta; llio allies^had the greatest number of passages and the shortest line 
of .operations. Hence, ^f Graham had been, ordered vigorously to attack the French 
troops on, the left bank, they must li^ve bten driven upon the single ford of Huerta, 
if not reinforced from the heights of AMea Rubia. But the allies could also have 
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been reinforced by the fords of Santa Marta and tbolfe of Cabrerizos, and «ven by 
that of Aldea Lengua, although it iras not good at this early season. A partial 
victory yould then have been achievea, or a general battle would hiive been brought 
on, when the French troops would have been disadvantageously cooped up in the 
loop of the Tarmci and without means of escapinif if defeated.^ A^ain, it is not 
easy to see how the French general could have avoide<l a serious defeat if Wellington 
had moved with all the troops on the right bank, against the divisions left on the 
hill of Aldea Rubia; for the French army would then have been separated, one part 
on the hither, one on*the furlfter,bank of the Tormes. It was said at the time tha’I^ 
Marmont hoped to (kaw the whole of the allies across the rive», when he would 
have seized the position of Christoval, raised the siege, ^nd maintained the line ot 
the 'formes. It may, however, be doubted that he expected Wellington to commit 
so gross an error. It is more likely that holding his own army to be the quickest 
of movement, his object was to s^arate the allies* force in the hopes of gaining 
some partial advantage to enable him to communicate with his forts, which were 
now in great danger. • , * 

When the B'rench retired to the heiehts at Aldea Rubia on the night of the 23rd, 
the heavy funs had been already broilght to the right of the Tormes, and a third 
battery, to breach San Cajetano, was armed vwth four pieces, but the line of fire 
being oblique, the practice, at 450 yards, only ilea t down the parapCt and knocked 
away the palisades. Time was however of vi^l impoitance, the escalade of that 
fort and La Merced was ordered, and the attack commenced at 10 o’clock, but in 
half an hour failed with a loss of 120 men and officers. The wotfnded were brought 
off the next day under truce and the enemy had all the credit of the fight, yet the 
death of General Bowes must ever be admired. That gallant man, whose rank 
might have excused his leading so small a force, being wounded^arly, was having 
his hurt dressed when he heard ^ha^the troops were yielding, ana returning to the 
combat fell. ^ 

The siege was now perforce suspended for want of ammunition, and the guns 
were sent across the river, but were immediately brought back in consequence of 
Marmont having crossed to thd left bank. Certain works were meanwhile pushed 
forward to cut off the communication between the forts and othenvise to straiten 
them, and the miner was attached to the cliff on which La Merced stood.* 
The final success was not however influenced by these operations, and they need 
no further notice. 

TheaClh, ammunition arrived from Almeida, the second and thirxi batteries were 
re-armed, the field-pieces v/uc again placed m tlie convent of San Bernardo, and 
the iron howitzers, throwing hot shot, set the convent of San Vinctpte on fire in 
several places. The garrison again extinguished the flames, and tffis balanced 
combat continued during the ^ight, but on the morning of the 27th the ffr®of both 
batteries being redoubled, the convent of San Vincente was m a blale, the breach 
of San Cajetano was improved, « fresh storming party assembled, and the white 
^ag waved from <?njetano. A r^gotiation ensued, i^t Word Wellington, judging 
It an artifice to gam time, gave orders for the assault; tlien the forts fell, for San 
Cajetano Scarcely fired a shot, and^the flames rag^d so violently at San Vincente 
that no op]>osition could be iftade^ 

Seven hundred prisoners, 30 pieces of artillery, provisions, arras, lyid clothing, 
and a secure passage over the lormes, were the immediate fnlfts of this capture, 
w'hich was not the less prized that the bleaches were found to be more formidable , ^ 
than those at Ciudad Rodrigo; The success of a storm woul^'have been very [ 
doubtful if the garrison could have gained time to extinguish the flames in the « 

convent of San Vincente, and as it was the miles had 90 kill€^ ; their whole loss 
since the passage of the Tormes was nearly 500 men and officer^ ef which 160 men, 
^ith 50 horses, fell outside Sa||imanca, the rest in the siege. 

Marmont had allotted 15 days as the term of resistance for these forts, but from 
the facility with which San Vincente caught fire, five would have been too many if^ 
ammunition bad not flhled. His calculation >^s therefor# fal&. He would 
however have fouglit on the 23rd, when his force was united, had he not on the 
aand received intelligence frolh CalfarelK, that a powerful body of infantry, with • 
VOL. in. . , E 
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S3 guns and all the cavalry o." the north, were actually in march to join him. It was 
this which iijduced him to occupy the heights of Villa Rubia on that day, to avoid 
a premature acf^ion ; but on the evening of the a6th, the signals from ithe forts 
having indicated that they could still hold out three days, Marmont, from fresh 
intelligence, no 1 )nger expected Caffarelli’s troops, and resolv d to give battle on 
the sSth. The fall of the forts, which was made known to him on the evening of 
the 37th, changed this determination, the reasons for fighting on such disad- 
vantageous ground no longer existed, and hence, withdrawing his garrison from 
*he castle of Alba de Tormes, he retreated during th j night ' awards the Duero, by 
the roads of Tordesillas and Toro 

Wellington ordered tly^ works both at Alba and tbe forts of Salamanca to be 
destroyed, and lollowing the enemy by easy marches, encampc 1 on the Guarena 
the 30th. The next day he reached the TrabanCos, his advanced guard being at 
Nava del Rey On the 2nd he passed the /^oardiel in two columns, the right 
raarchisg by Medina del Canipo, the left following the advanced guard towards 
Rueda. I'rom this place tlie Ficncli rear-guard ^ as cannonaded and driven upon 
the main body, whichVas filing over the bridge of TordesiClas. SoYne were killed 
and some made prisoners, mot many, but lliOic* was great confusion, and a heavy 
disaster wovild have befallen the krcnch if the English general had not been 
deceived by fa’se information that they had bioken the bridge the night before. 
For as he knew by interce^teu leUers that Marmont intended to take a position 
near Toidesillas, this repoit made him suppose the enemy was already over the 
Duero, and hence he had sjiiead his troops, and was not in sufiicient force to attack 
dunng the passage of the river. 

Marmont, who had foitiiicd posts at Zamora and Toro, and had broken the 
bridges at those places and at Fuente Dueio and Tudela, preserving only that 
of Toidesillas, now took a position on the r«ght of the Duero. His left was at 
Simancas on the Pisuciga, whicli was unforclable, and the bridges at that place and 
Valladolid were comiuaimed by fortified posts His centre was at Tordesillas, 
and very nurneions, and his right was on some Iieights opposite to Polios. 
Wellington indeed caused the third division to seize the foul at the last place, whicli 
gave him a command of the rivei, bec.iuse there was a plain between it and the 
enemy's heights, but the ford itself was difficult and insufficient for passing the 
whole army. Ilead-cpiarters were therefoie fixed at Rueda, and the forces wore 
disposed in a compact foini, the head placed in opposition to the ford of Polios and 
the bridge of Tordesillas, ihe lear occupying Medina del Campo and otlier points 
on the Zapardiel and Tiabaiicos livers, ready to oppose the enemy if he should 
break out from the Valladolid sule Marmont's line of defence, measuied from 
Valladolid fra Zamora, was 60 miles, fiom Simancas to Toio above 30, but the 
actual 1>’K of occupation was not above 12; the bend of the river gave him the 
chord, the all :s the arc, and the folds were few and difiicult. 'Die advantage was 
therefore on the side of the enemy, but to understand the true jxisition of the 
contending generals it is nec^.5sary to know the secondary coincident operations. 

While the aimies were in •presence at Salamanca, Silvciia had filed up the 
Dueio, to the Esla iiver, menacing the Fnaich communications with beiiavente 
D' Urban's horsemen’ had passeu the Duero below Zamora on the 2sth, and cut oil 
all intercourse between the French army and that place ; but when Marmont fell 
liack from Aldea .lubia, D’ Urban recrossed the Duero at Fresno de la Ribera to 
avoid being crushed, yet immediately afterwards advanced beyond Toro to Castro- 
monte, behind the right wing of the enemy’s new pesition. It was part of Welling- 
ton's plan that Caslahos„a^ter establishing the siege of Aslorga, should come down 
by Benavente with the remainder of iiis army, and place himself in communication 
with Silveinu This operation, without disarranging the siege of Astorga, would 
have placed 12,000 or 15,000 men, infantry, cavalry* and artillery, behind the EsI?^ 
and with secure lines of retreat ; consequently able to check all the enemy's foraging 
parties, and reduce him to live upon his fixed magazines, wluch were scanty. The 
usual Spanish procrastination defeated this plan. 

Castafkis, by the help of the succxHirs received from England, had assembled 
15,000 men at Ponteferada, uuder the oommand ol Santocildes, but he pretended 
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that he had no battering guns intil Sir Howard fcouglas actually pointed Aem out 
in the arsenal of Ferrol, and showed jpim how to com^ey them to the frontier; llien 
Santocihies moved, though slowly, and when Bonet‘s retreat frorn the Asturias was 
known, 11,000 men invested Astorga, and 4000 others inarched fo Benavente, but 
not until Masmoni had called his detachment in ^oifi that place. The Spanish 
battering train only reached Villa Franca del Bierzo on the rst of July, However, 
the guerilla ehief, Marquinez, appeared about Palencia, and the other Partidas of 
Castile acting on a line from Leon to Segovia, intercepted Marmont’s correspondence 
with the king. Thu* the imthense tract called the Campo de Ti^rras was secure^ 
for the subsistence of the Gallician army ; and to the surprise of tye allies, who had 
so often heard of the enemf's terrible devastations that tj^y expected to find Castile 
a dejert, those vast plains^ and undulating hills wcie covered ripe corn or 
fruitful vines, and the villages bore few marks of the ravages of war. 

While the main body of the Gallicians was still at Ponte Ferrada, a separate 
division had passed along the coast road into the Abtuiias, and in concert with part 
of the seventh army had harassort Bonet's retreat fioni that kingdtim ; the French 
g'.neral indeed foiced^iis way by the cabtern passes, and taking post the 30th of 
June at ^>^^^1 Aguilar del Cani^o, chased the neighbouring bands away, but 

this movement was one of the gieat ciTors of the campaign. Napoleon and 
Wellington felt alike the importance of holding the Astuiiasat tbis period. The 
one had ordered that they should be leUmcd^ tlufotl^r had c.ilculated tliat such 
would be the case, and tlie judgment ot both was quickly made rnaniiest. For the 
Gallicians, who would not liavc dared to quit the Biei/o if Bonot had menaced their 
province by Lugo, or by the shore line, iinestcd Astorga th&jnomeiit he quilted the 
Asturias. And the Partidas of the north, who had been completely depressed by 
Mina’s defeat, recovenng courage, now moved towards the coasr where Popham’s 
cNpedition, which hail smlcd tlig i8th of June from Conihafsoon appeared, a 
formidable spectacle, for there were five sail of the line, with many frigates and 
brigs, in all 20 ships of war. * 

'Flic port of Lesquito was immcili.itely attacked on the sca-boaid by this squadron, 
on the land side by the Pastor, ^nd w'hen C.ipt.iiii Bouveric got a gun up to breach 
the convent, the Spanish chief assaulted but was lepiilsed; however the gairison, 
250 strong, surrendered to the squadron the 22ncl, and on the two following days 
Hermeo and Plencia fell. The Paitidas failed to appear at Guetaria, but Castro ana 
Porta galete, in the Bilbao ii\er, were attacked the eth of July, in concert with 
I.onga, and though the latter was rebufied at Bilbao tlie squadn^n took Castro. 
I'he enemy recovered siuiu' of then posts on tlie lotli, ^nd on the 19th the attempt 
on (juotaria being rcnewecJ, Mma .ind Pastor enme down to cooperate, but a 
French column beat tho^e chiefs, and diovo the Biitish seamen to thci» vessels, with 
the loss of 30 men and two g^ns. • « 

It was the opinion of Geneial Cairol w'ho accompanied this expedition, that the 
^)Iaii of operations wms ill-aiiangcd, but the Io'.mI successes merit no attention, the 
great object of dis‘?racling tlie en|fny wms obtained. JlJaffUrclli heard at one and the 
s.ime tinjp that Palombini's division had been called to Madrid ; that Bonet had 
abandoned the Asturias ; that a G^llicmn division Jiad entered that province ; that 
a powerful English fleet confainitjg tioops was on the coast, and acting in concert 
w'itli all the Partidas of the north ; that tlie scvcntli army was menacing Burgos, and 
that the whole country was in commotion. Tiembling for flis own distncts he 
instantly arrested the march of the divii^ns destined for Marmont ; and although 
the king, who saw very oleailylhe real object of the maritime c^edition, reiterated® 
the orders to march upon Segovia or Cuellar, with a view to reinforce either the army . 
of the centre or the army of Portugal, CaffarAli delayed obcdi^ce utjjtil the 13th of 
July, and then sent but 1800 cavalry, with 20 guns, ^ • 

m Thus Bonet’s movement, i^jhich only brought a reinforcement of 6000 infantry to 
Marmont, kept away Caffarelli’s reserves, winch were 12,000 o^l arms, uncovered 
the whole of the great French line of communication, and caused the siege of 
Astorga to be commenced. And while Bone^ was m march By Palcntia anfl 
Valladolid to the position of Tordesillas, the king heard of Marmout's retreat from 
the Tonnes, and that an English column menaced Arevalo ; wherefore not being 
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ready tu move wjtli the army of fue centre, and fearing f®r Avili, he withdrew the 
garriso^i from that place, and thus lost his chrect line of* correspondence with the 
army of Portugal, because Segovia was envird-icd by the Partidas, In this state of 
affairs neither Wellington nor Marmont had reason to fight upon the Duefo. The 
latter because h^<? position' was so strong he could safely w^t for Bond’s and 
Caffarclli’s troops, and nicafiwhile the king could operate against the allies’ 
communications. The former because he could not atuck the Frei^ph, except at 
great disadvantage ; for the fords of the DuciO were little known, and that of Polios 
was very deep. 'Fo pass tlic river there, and fbrrn Yjitlun gi^-shot of the enemy’s 
i^ft, without othtfi combinapons, promised nothing but defeat, and the staff-officers, 
sent to examine tnc couise of the river, reported that lj;e advantage of ground was 
entiicly on tlic onemy’s siik., except at Gastro Nuho, half-way t|ptwccn Polios and 
Toro, 

While the enemy commanded the bridge at Toidcsillas, no attempt to force the 
passage of the river could be safe, seeing that .-vl arm ont might ^.all on the allies’ 
front and rear the operation was within his reafdi ; and if beyond his reach, that 
is to say, near Zamora, he could cut tlieir cmnmimiiatioi^.with Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and yet preserve lus own with Caffarclli an ’ with llie king. WellingUa therefoie 
lesolvcd to vait until llie fords should become lower, or the combined opeiations of 
the Gillicians ^nd F’artida . should! oblige the enemy tuther tc detach men or tg 
dislodge altogether for want e‘ provibions. In this view he iiiged Santocildes 
to pie^s the siege of Asloiga \ igcti-«)usly, and to send every man he could spaie 
flown the Esla , an(,1 an intercepted letter gave hopes that Astorga would surrender 
on the ytli, yet this seems to hav(' been a device to keep the Gallicians in that quai ter, 
for it was m no danger, banloeildos, expecting its fall, would not detach men, 
but the vicinity of I)’ Urban's casaliy, which remained at Casiroinoute, so incom- 
moded the Frendi right, that l''o> marched to diive them beyond tlic Esla 
General Pakenham, however, ciosscd th . foi^ of Polios with some of the third 
division, which quickly brought Eoy back, and Marmont then endeavoured to 
augment the number and efficiency of his cavaliy, by taking looo horses from 
the infantiy olficers and tlic sutlers. i. 

On tlic 8th Bonet anived, and the French maishal, immediately extending lus 
right to I'oro, commenced repairing the bridge thcio. Wellington, m like manner, 
‘otreiched lus left to llie Guarena, yet kept lus centre still on the Trabancos, and 
his liglit at Rueda, with posts near Tordesillas and the ford of Polios. In this 
situation the armies remained for some days. Generals Graham and Picton went 
to England ifi bad health, and the ]arincipal powder magazine at Salamanca 
exploded with, hurt to many, but no other events worth recording occiiried. The 
weather wa?^ ‘.cry line, tiie countiy iich, and the troops received their rations 
regularly: vyme was so plentiful, that it was liaid to keep the soldiers sober ; the 
caves of ‘Ruecki, either natural, or cut in the rock b\-low the surface of the earth, 
were so immense and so w'cll stocked, that tlic d^rnnkards of two armies failed to 
make any very sensible ^inv.iiution m the quantity. Many men of both side?, 
perished in that labyrinth ; arili pn both sides, also, ilie soldiers, passing the Duero 
. in groups, held amicable intercoiuse, conversing of the battles that were yet to be 
fought ; the camps on the bank of the ] 3 uero seemed at times to belong lo one 
army, so difficult is it to make brave men hate each other. 

To the officers the allies all looked prosperous ; their only anxiety was to 
receive the signal of battle; their only discontent that it was delayed; and many 
t amongst them murmured that the Fiencn had t^jen permitted to retreat from 
Christoval. Had Wellington been finally foiced back to Portugal his reputation 
would have been grievously assailed by his own people, for the majority, peering 
through theif mist) politics, saw Pans in dim perspective, and overlooked the 
enormous French armies that were clos«3 at hand. Meanw'hile their general's mind 
was filled with care and mortification, and all cross and evil circumstances seemeef 
to combine against ‘'aim. 

V. The mediation f^r the Spanish colonies had just failed at Cadiz, under such 
circumstances as lefF no doubt that tl.5 English influence was powerless, tind the 
French influence visibly increasing in the Coites. ^ Soult had 27 gun-bpats in 
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fid by o^ir own coraniisbariat, and arc now reduce^ to oi^c of them having barely' 
briMd f(^r this day, and the C(f*iifiii‘>sary has not a farthing of money. I know not 
how we shall get on ! " { 

Such were B^esford’s woids on llio 8tli of July, and on the T5lh Wollington 
wrote oven more Torcilily. ♦ 

I have neverf” said he,''*' V>cen in such distress as at preseiif, aini some seiioin^ 
misfortune must happen if the government do not attend seriously to the subject, 
and supply us regularly with money. The arrears and distresses of lh6 Portuguese 
government are a joke to ours, and if our credit was not better than theiis, we 
•^^ould certainly ^tarve. As it is, if we don't find' means ho ‘pay our bills for 
butclicr’s meat, thri'o will be tin end to the war at once.” 

'riius stript as it were/p the skm, the ICnglish gci*icral thought once more to 
hide his nakedness in the mountains of Portugal, when Ma rni on t,® proud of his*own 
iiniipcncd skill, and pcrliaps, fium the experience of San Cliristoval, undervaluing 
his adversaiy's t.irlics, dc-.irous also, it was sa^J, to gain a victory without the 
picsence of a king, Maiinont, piislu'd on by fate, madly brokcothc chain whicli 
rostrained his eilCmy's strength. • ^ 

CHAPTEI^ III. " 

Whkn Wellington found, by the piterceptcd letters, that the king’s orders foi 
Diouet to cros'^' the 1 <igus wep icitcrated and irnpor.Uive, he directed Hill to 
detach tioojis, in the same pH ipoitio*^, And as this remfoi cement, coming by the 
way of Alcanlaia, could reach the Ducro as soon as Diouet could reach Madrid, 
he hoped still to mafiitain tlie Tonnes, if not the Ducro, notwithstanding the king’s 
pbwer ; for some money, long expected from England, had at last arrived in 
Opoito, and he thought the Gallitians, mangre their mcitness, must soon be felt 
by tire enemy Moreover the h.irvest on the ground, however abundant, could not 
long feed the Fiehch muUitudes, if Dnyiel nul ^’the king should together join 
Marmont. Ncvoi thcless, fearing the action of Joseph’s ca\alry, he ordered D’Uiban'.s 
horsemen to join the aimy on the Ducio. But to iindei stand tlie remaikable 
I'flbvcmcnts which w't'rc now about to eommence, tjie leadiT must bear in mind, 
that tlie French army, fiom its peciiliai oigamzation, could, while the ground 
harvest lasted, ojieralo without any regard to lines of communication; it had 
^uppoits on all sides and procured its food eveiy where, for the troops were taught 
to reap the standing corn and grind it themselves, if their ca\ airy could not sei/e 
Hour m the Milages. T]ii'> oiganization, appioaching the ancient Roman rnilitaiy 
jK'rfcction, ga\f\ llum gieat ^aiKantages , m the field it baffled the irregular, and 
thicw the legular foic(‘ of the' allies entirely upon the defensive ; because when the 
flanks were tiiuyxl, a letieat only could '^ave the communications, and the French 
offered no poi?jt, for retaliation m kind. Wherefore, with a foice composed of four 
difteient Fradons, Wellington w.as t(j execute the mrst difficult evolutions in an 
open comiiiy, If. s chances of success being to arise orily from the casual errors of 
his advcrsaiy, who was an able general, who kneW the country pjprfcctly, and wa*# 
at the head of an army ,*'uraf^\ excellently disciplined, and of one nation. The 
game would have been quite unequal it the English general had not been 'id strong 
m cavalry. , * * , 

rkLNCH PA.SSAGR OK IHrJ DULKO. 

In thccoui;^se of the 15th and rbth Maunont, who liad previous!) made several 
deceptive movement^, concentiatcd his beautiful .and gallant army between 'J'oio 
and the Ilornija river; and intercepted Ic-tters, the reports of cleseiters, and the 
ialk of tlie peasant?- ,diad for se\cial days assignetl the former place as his point of 
passage. On the morning of the i6kb the English exploring officers, passing the 
Ducro ncai TordesjJkas, found only the gamson there, and in the evening the 
icpoits slated that two Fieiicli divisions had already passed the repaired biidgo of 
Ttiro. Wellington united his centre and left at Caniztil on the Guarena during Iht^* 
iiiglit, intending to a^,taok those who had passed at Toro; but ns he had .still some 
doubts of the encm)’s real object, he caused Sir Stapletoti Cotton to halt on the 
'fiabnncos with *tho fight wing, c.ouiptjscd of the fouith and light divisions and 
Anson’s cavalry. Meanwhile Marmont, recalling his^ troops from the left bank of 
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the Duero, returned to TordefUUs and Pollos^^passed that river at those points 
and occupied Nava del Rey, Where his whole army was concentrated in theV^ening 
of the 17th; some of his divisions hafing marched above 40 miles, and somft above 
50 miles, withpttt a halt. The English cavalry posts being thus driven over the 
Trabancos, advice ofcthe enemy's movement was sent to Lord Wellington, but he 
was then ne» Teto, it was midnight ere it reached ftim, and 4he troops, under 
Cotton, remained near Castrejon behind the Trabaiicos during the night <rf the 17th 
without ord<9r3, exposed, in a bad position, to the attack of the whole French army. 
Wellington hastened to their aid in person, and he ordered Bock's, Le Marchant’s, 
and Alien’s brigadgs#Df cavaffy to follow him to Alaejos, and the fifth division ^ 
take post at Torrecilla dc la Orcfen, six miles m rear ofi Castrejon.J * 

At daybreak Cotton’s ottposts were again driven in ^ the enemy, and the bulk 
of his cavalry with a troop of horse artillery immediateljn^rmed inpfront of the two 
inftintry divisions, which were drawn up, the fourth division on the left, the light 
division on the light, but at a coiisiderable distance from each other and separated 
by a wide ravinqi The country was open and hilly, like tlie downs of England, 
with here and there waiei-gulley€, dry hollows, and bold naked hetds of land, and 
behind the most pioiftinciU of these last, on the other side of the Trabancos, lay 
the whole^rench army. C^otton, ho\#Jvcr, seeing only hoi semen, pushed his cavalry 
again towards the river, ad\ancing cautiously by his riglu along some high table- 
land, and his troops w^ere soon lost to the view*of the infantry, for^he morning fog 
was thick on the stream, and at fiist nothing coiilcf be descried beyond. But very 
soon the deep tones of artillery shook the ground, the* sharp ring of musketry was 
heard in the mist, and the 431 d regiment was hastily brought Enough Castrejon to 
support the advancing cavalry ; for besides the ravme winch separated the fourth 
from the light division, there was .mother lavine with a rnai shy bottom, between 
the cavalry and infantry, and the vilLago of Castrejon was the only good point of 
passage. , • 

The cannonade now became heavy, ftnd the spectacle surprisingly beautiful, for 
the lighter smoke and mist, cuilmg up in fantastic* pillars, formed a huge and 
glittering dome tinged of many colours by the rising sun ; and thiough the grossir 
vapour below, the restless hoi semen wcie seen or lost as tlie fume thickened from 
the rapid play of the artilleiy, while tin* bluff head of land beyond the Trabancos, 
covered with French troops, appeared, by an oj^lical deception close at hand, 
dilited to the size of a mountain, and crowned with gigantic soldieis, who weve 
continually breaking off and sliding down into the fight. Suddenly a dismounted 
cavalry officer stalked fioin the midst of the smoke lowaros the line of infantry ; 
his gait was peculiarly rigid, and he appe.iied pj hold»a bloody halTdkerchiof to his 
heart, but that which seemed .i cloth, was a bioad and dreadful wound; a bullet 
had entirely effaced the ilesli from his left slumklcr and from his^east, and had 
earned away part of his iibs, his heart w.ns bared, and its movey^ient plainly 
discerned. It was a piteoii? and yet a noble sight, for his countenafthe though 
I ^ ghastly w'as film, his step scarcely indicated weakness, and his voi^ never faltered. 
This unyielding lari’s name Wc^ Williams ; he died^ sl^rt distance from the field 
of battle, and it was said, in the aims of his son, youth of 14, who had followed 
his father to the Peninsula in hopps d obtaining a commission, for they were not 
in affluent circumstances. • • 

General Cotton maintained tliis exposed position with skill and resolution, fron^ 
daylight until seven o’clock, at which time Wellington airufed, in*company with 
Beresford, and proceeded to examin^ the enemy's movements. The time was 
critical, and the two English generals were like to have been slain together by i 
body of French cavalry, not very numerous, whj^ch breaTKng away from the 
multitude on the head of land beyond the 'Jft'abancos, came galloping at full speed* ' 
across the valley. It w^^s for a moment thought they we» des(fl-ting, but with 
i, headlong course they mouj^ted the table-land on which Cotton’s left wing was 
^posted, and drove a whole line of British cavalry skirmishers back in confusion.- 
The reserves indeed soon came up from Alaejos, and th<!Se furious swordsmen 
being scattered in alI*liirections were in turn driven away cy;' cut .down, but me;an- 
whilq 30 or 40, led by a noble officer, hd& bri^ight up their right shoulders, and 
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came over the edge of the table-lafid above the holl^wr whi^ separated the British 
wings £it the instant when Wellington and Beresford arrived on the same slope. 
There '.»ere some infantry picquets in the bottefn, and hijg^her up, near the French, 
were two guns cohered by a squadron of light cavalry which was disposed irP perfect 
order. When the French officer saw this squadron, he reined in his horse with 
difficulty, and hisr.roopers gatly^red in a confused body round Him aS if to retreat. 
They seemed lost men, for the British instantly charged, but with a shout the 
gallant fellows soused down upon the squadron, and the latter turnffig, galloped 
through the guns ; then the whole mass, friends and enemies, went like a whirlwind 
m the bottom, carrying away Loid Wellington, and othef' generals, who with 
d^rawn swords and some difikailty, got clear of the tumult. The French horsemen 
were now quite exhausted, ^nd a reserve squadron of lieAvy dragoons coming in cut 
most of them tofpieces ; yet their invincible leader, assaulted by •llitee enemies at 
once, struck one dead from his horse, and with surprising exertions saved himself 
from the others, though they rode hewing at hirp on each side for a quarter of a 
mile. » 

W'hile this charge was being executed, Marmolit, who had ascertained that a 
part only of Wellington’s army was before him, crossed t*ne Trabaneps in tw'o 
columns, and passing by Alncjos, turned thef left of the allies, marching straight 
upon the Guarena. Tlic British rclqpd by 'lorrccilU de la Orden, the liflh division 
being in one col/imn on the left, the fouith division on the right as they retreated, 
and the light division on aj) iifterqjiediatc line and nearer to the enemy. The 
cavalry were on the flanks and lear, the air was extremely sultry, the dust rose in 
clouds, and the close order of the troops rendered it very oppressive, but the 
military spectacle was exceedingly strange and grand. For then were seen the 
hostile columns of mfanliy, only half musket-shot from each other, marching 
impetuously towards a common goal, the officers on each side pointing forwards 
with their swords, br touching tlicir caps, anti \vj>,ving their hands m courtesy, while 
the German cavalry, huge men, on huge ftoises, rode between in a close compact 
body as if to prevent a coIli?>ion. At times the loud tones of command, to hasten 
tke march, w-ere heard passing from the fiont to the rear, and now and then the 
rushing sound of bullets came sweeping over the co'mtnns whose violent pace was 
continually accelerated 

Thus moving for lo miles, yet keeping the most perfect order, both parties 
approached the Guatena, and the enemy seeing that the light division, although 
more in their power than the others, wcicyet outstripping them in the march, 
increased the fi^e of their guns and menaced an attack with infantry. But the 
German cavalry instantly drtw close round, the column plunged suddenly into a 
hollow dip of ground on the left which offered the means of baffling the enemy’s 
aim, and lo n? mutes after the head of the division was in the stream of the Gua- 
rena betwpey, Osmo and Castiillo. The fifth division entered the river at the same 
lime but highcr,up on the left, and the fourth division passed it on the right. The 
soldiers of the light division, tormented with thirst, 'yet long used to their enemy’s J 
mode of warfare, drunk an; tkr. v marched, and t^e soldieis of fhe fifth division 
stopped in the river for only a few moments, but on tlic instant 40 FrcntJi gnns 
gathered on the heights above sent a tempest of Oullcts amongst them. So nicely 
timed was the operation. * , 

The Guarena, flowing from four distinct sources which are united below 
Castrillo, offered a vtry strong line of defence, and Marniont, hoping to carry it in 
the first confusion of the passage and so^- seize the table-land of Vallesa, had 
brought up all his artillery to the front ; and to distract the allies’ attention he had 
directed Clausel to push the bead of the right column over the river at Castrillo, at 
Vne same time. But Wellington exp'ectiiig him at Vallesa from the first, had 
ordered the otner <jMsions of his army, originally assembled at Catlizal, to cross 
one of the upper branches of the river; and they* reached the table-land of 
Vallesa, before Marmpnt’s infantry, oppressed by the extreme heat and rapidity of 
the march, could mu'^ter in strength to attempt the passage of the other branch. 
Qausel, however, ‘ sent<Carier’s brigjade cavalry across the Guarena at Castrillo 
and supported it with a column of ihfanny ; and the fourth division had just gained 
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• the heights above Canizal, afte« passing the streaftn^ when Carier’s horsemententere^ 
the valley on their left, ahd the infa^ry in one column menaced their fronts The 
sedgy banks of the river would havdb^ difficult to force in face of an enemy, but 
Victor /nten, though a very bold man in action, was slow to seiee an advantage, 
and suffered the Fneflch cavalry to cross and form m c^isiderable numbers without 
opposition ; h'h assailed thcin too late and by successive squadrons instead of by 
. regiments, jyid the result was unfavourable at first. The 14th and the Gerqian 
hussars were hard pressed, the 3rd dragoons came uf) in support, but they were 
immediately driven back ag^ii by the fire of some French infantry ; the fight 
waxed hot with fh“ others, and many fell, but finally General Carier wal^ 
wounded and taken, and ^he French retired DurTng this cj^alry action the 
27th and 40th regiments coming down the hill, broke#the enemy’s infantry with 
an impetuous bayonet charge, and Alien s horsemen being thus disengaged sabred 
some of the fugitives. 

ITiis combat cost the Frencli# who had advanced too far without support, a 
general and 500 ^Idiers ; but Marmont, though baffled at Valles^ and beaten at 
Castrillo, conccntrated^his army* at the latter place in such a manner as to hold 
both banliii of the Guareiia. Whei^upon Wellington recalled his troops from 
Vallcsa; and as the whole loss of the allies dining the prcMous operations was not 
more than 6co, nor that of the Ficnch more than 800, and that both sides w'crc 
highly excited, the day still young, and the posit^ns although stfoiig, open, and 
\Mihin cannon-shot, a battle was expected kfiirmont^ trooj^s had how'cvcr been 
marching for two days and nights incessantly, and Wellington's plan did not admit 
of fighting unless forced to it in defence, or under sucli circffmstanccs as would 
enable him to crush his opponent, and }ct keep the field afterwards against the 
king. 

By this scries of signal operations, the French geneial had pissed a great river, 
taken the initiatory movement, Surp«bed#the right wing of the allies, and pushed it 
back above 10 miles. Yet these advantages arc to be traced to the peculiarities of 
the English general's situation which ha\e been already noticed, and Wellington'^ 
tactical skill was manifested by^ the exliicating of his troops from their dangerous 
position at Casticjon without loss, and without being foiccd to fight a battle. lie 
however appears to have circd m extending his tioops to the right when lie first 
reached the Duero, for seeing that Marmont eoiild at jdcasurc pass tlint river and* 
turn his flanks, he should have remained concentrated on the Guarena, and only 
pushed cavalry posts to the line of the Duero above 'Foro Neither should he have 
iiskcd his right wing so far fiorn his main boily fiom evening of«thc i6th to the 
morning of the i8th. He could srarcely have biought it off without severe loss, if 
Marmont had been stronger in cavalry, and instead of pushing forvvitds at once to 
the Guarena had attacked him on the maich. On the other hand lltc security of 
the French general’s movements, fiom the Trabancos to the Guarenef depended 
entirely on their rapidity; for as his columns crossed the open coiHitry on a line 
•K^sarallel to the m.^jeh of tlie allied, a simple wIk’cI by conmanics to the right would 
have formed the latter in order oflbattlc on his flank;»while*the four divisions already 
on the Guarena could have mot them in front. 

But It was on the i6th,that ftie French general failed in the most glaring 
in.inner. His intent was, by nidliacing the communication with Salamanca and 
Ciudad Rodrigo, to force the allies back, and strike some (h'cisiv^* blov^duiing their 
retreat. Now on the evening of the 16th he had passetl ilie Duero at Toro, gained 
a da/s march, and waS then actually rUcarer to Salamanca than the allies were ; | 
and had he persisted in his movement, Wellington must have fwight him to disad- 
vantage or have given up Salamanca, and pa^ed the Tormes at Huerta to regain ' ■ 
the communication with Ciudad Rodrigo. This advantage M^ionkrelinqui^icd 
to moke a forced march of 80 miles in 48 hours, and to risk the execution of a 
^riely of nice and difficult evolutions, in which he lost above a thousand men by the - 
sword or by fatigue, and finally found his adversary on the i8tk still facing him in 
the very position which ke had turned on the evening of the i6th ! ^ ^ 

On the 19th the armies maintained they resj^ctivc grouftd in*quiet until the 
evening, when Marmont conc^trated his troops in one mass on his left near the 
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village pi Tarazona, and Welling^n, fearing for hii^right, again passed the second 
brancliof the Guarena, at Vallesa and El Olmo, and to^lc post on the table-land 
above those villages. The light division, beifig in front, advanced to the edge* oi 
the table-land, overlooking the enemy's main body which was at rest reund the 
bivouac fires; yet the picouets would have been quietly ported if Sir Stapleton 
C()tton coming uf at the moment, had not ordered Captain Rosft to turn his battery 
of 6-pounders upon a group of French officers. At the first shot the enemy 
seemed surprised, at the second their gunners ran to their pieces, ifnd in a few 
moments a reply from 12 8-poundcrs showed the folly of provoking a useless 
combat. An artillery officer was wounded in head, Several of the British 
soldieis fell m djfcient parte of the line, one shot swept away a whole section of 
Poitiiguese, and finally tli^ division was obliged to withdraw several hundred yards 
in a mortifying flianncr to avoid a gicat and unnecessary effusioif of blood. 

The allies being now formed in two. lines on the table-land of Vallesa, offered a 
fair though not an easy field to the enemy; Wcl]^ngton expected a battle the next 
day, because the range of heights which he occupied trended tbackwards to the 
Tonnes on the‘shortest line; and as he had thrown a Spanish garrison into the 
castle of Alba do Tormes, he thought Marmont could not^turn his rig^t, or if he 
attempted it, that he w'ould be shouldered ^if the Toimes at the ford of Huerta. 
He was mistaken. The Kiench g^meral was more perfectly acquainted with the 
ground and piaved that he could move an army with wondeiful facility. 

On the 20th at daybrcal^ mktcajl of crossing the Guarena to dispute the high 
land of Vallesa, Marmont maiclud lapidly m seveial columns, covered by a 
powerful rcar-gu.uci, up the iivcr to Cania la Picdia, and crossed the stream theie, 
though the banks vvcie difficult, before any (.lisposition could be made to oppose 
him. He thus lurried the light flank of the allies and gained a new range of hills 
trending towaids tlie Tonnes, and parallel to those leading from Vallesa. Wel- 
hngton immedialely made a corresponding, , movement. Then commenced an 
evolution similar to that of the i8th, but on a gi cater scale both as to numbers and 
length of way. The allies, ‘moving 111 two lines ot battle, within musket-shot of lire 
French, endeavouicd to gam upon and cinss tlieir march at Cantalpmo ; the guns on 
both sfdes again exchanged their rough sahitatidns as the accidents of ground 
favoured their play; and again the olhceis, like gallant gentlemen wlio bore no 
malice and knew no fe\r, made their military recognitions, while the Irotscmen on 
*cach side watched with eager eyes for an opening to charge; but the Fiench 
general, moving his army as one man along the ciest of the heights, preserved the 
lead he liad ta^cn, and made no mistake. 

At Cantalpino it became* evident that the allies weie outflanked, and all this time 
Marmont ha(^*so skilfully managed his tioops that he furmslicd no opportunity 
even for a partial attack. Wellington therefore fell off a little and made towards 
the hei^l^tsc/of Cabe9a Vellosa and Aldca Kubia, inti^nding to halt theie while the 
sixth division ^and Alien’s cavalry, foicing their march, seized Aldea Lengua apd 
secured the position of Christoval. But he mack no effort to seize the ford 
Huerta, for his own maic<i hrAj^been long, and th^ French had j5assed over neatly 
twice as much ground, whcrcfoic he thought they would not attempt to^each the 
Tormes that day. However wl^en night appioachcd, although his second line had 
got possession of the heights of Vellosa, his firstthne Vas heaped up without much 
Older in the low ground between that place and Hornillos; the French army 
crowned all *the siViiimit of the ojiposite hills, and their fires, stretching in a half 
circle from Villaruela to Babila Fuente, sj^ow'ed that they -commanded the fort of 
^ Huerta. They coyjd even have attacked the allies with great advantage had there 
, been light for the battle. *Thc English general immediately ordered the bivouac 
fires to be nwde, but filed the troops off in succession with the greatest celerity 
towards Vcllosa And Aldca Rubia, and during the movement the Portuguese 
cavalry, coming in from the front, were mistaken for^French and lost some men bwi 
cannon-shot ere thew were recognized. ^ 

Wellington was deeply disquieted at the unexpected 1 esujt of this day's operations, 
‘Which had beeil entirely to the ^dvaiUage of the French general. Marmont had 
shown himself perfectly acquainted wth the country, had outflanked and out- 
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marched the allies, had.gainej the command the Tonnes, and as hia iiinctlon 
with the king's army wacs thus seemed, he might figftt or wait for reinforcements 
or continue his operations as it Ibemed good to himself. But the scope of 
Wellington’s campaign was hourly being more restricted. His tenons for avoiding 
a battle except at adtantage, were stronger than before because Caffarclli’s cavalry 
was known tef be in march, and the army of the ce«tre was on tile point of taking 
the field ; hence, though he should fight and gain a victory, unless it was decisive, 
his object would not be advanced. That object was to deliver the Peninsula, which 
could only be done W a lon^ course of solid opeiations incompatible with sudden 
and rash strokes ftnffuthorizcd i>y anything but hope ; wherefogp yiehiing to tlia 
force of circumstances, he ^prepared to return to Portftgal and abide his time ; yet 
with a bitter spirit, which was not soothed by the recoljpction tha^ he had refused 
the oppoitunity o? fighting to advantage, exactly one month before, and upon the 
very hills he now occupied. Ncverthch*ss that steadfast temper, which then 
prevented him from seizing an i^lvcntitious chance, would not now let him yield 
to fortune more flian she could ravish Irom him : he still hoped to give the lion’s 
stroke, and resolved ^o cover Salamanca and the communicatiSn with Ciudad 
r<odiigo t§ the last moment. A lett^ stating his inability to hold his ground was 
however sent to Castanos, but it was iiuciccpied by Marmont, who cxultingly pushed 
forwards without regard to the king’s mo\en|ents; and it is curious that Joseph 
afterwards imagined this to have been a suhiU'ty of^Wdlington's to^raw the French 
general into a premature battle ^ • 

On the 2ist, while the allies occupied tlic old position of Cfiristoval, the French 
threw a garrison into Alba dc Toinics, from whence the ^Spaniards had been 
withdrawn by Cailos D’Espaiia, without the knowledge of the English general. 
Marmont then passed the 'roimes, by the folds between Alba and Huerta, and 
moving up the valley of Machcchuco encamped behind Calvyiza Ariba, at the 
edge of a forest which extended %-om^thc river to that place.* Wellington also 
passed the Tormes in the couisc of the evening by tl^c biidges, and by the fords 
of Santa Marta and Aldea Lengua; but the third division and D’ Urban’s cavalry 
remained on the right bank, and entrenched themselves at Cabrenzos, lest the 
French, who had left a division on the heights of Babila Fuente, should recross the 
Tonnes in the night and overwlndin them. 

It was late when the light division descended the rongli side of the Aldea Lenguj 
mountain to cross the iiver, and the night came suddenly down with more tlian 
common daikness, for a stoim, tliat common prceiirsoi of a battle in the Peninsula, 
Wvis at hand, loncnls of ram ileepencd the fold, the wMter foan^d and dashed 
with increasing violence, the thunderwas ficquent ana deafening, and the lightning 
passed in sheets of fiic close over the column, or played upon tb|> points of the 
bayonets. One flash, falling amongst the 5th dragoon giiaids near^Banta Marta, 
killed many men and horsey while hundieds of frightened animals bi^a^ing loose 
ffiOm their picquet ropes, and galloping wildly about, w’cie supposed to be the 
i*cnemy’s cavalry gharging in thrf darkness, and indeed some of their patrols were 
at hand; but to a niihtaiy eye tl^irc was nothing n4d^c iiflposing than the close and 
beautiful order in which the soldiers of that noble light division, were seen by the 
fiery gleams to step from th|^ rivef to flic bank agd pursue their march amidst this 
astounding turmoil, defying ahk% the storm and the enemy. 

The position now taken by the allies was nearly the same as Iha^ occupied by 
General Graham a month before, w'hen the forts of Salamancawvere invested. The 
left wing rested in the low giound oik the Tormes, near Santa Malta, having a 
cavalry post in front towards Calvaiiza do Abaxo. The rightii'ing extended alon^ 
a range of heights, which ended also in lo^' ground, •near the village of Arapiles,** 
and this line being perpendicular to llic coiirse of the Toijjics fipm Huerta to 
Salamanca, and parallel to its course from Alba to Huerta, oovered Salamanca. 
•ySut the enemy extending bin left along the edge of the forest, still menaced the . ^ 
line of communication with Ciudad Rodrigo; and in the nigjlit advice came that 
General Chauvel, with j^ear 2000 of Caffarelli’s horsemen and 20 guns, had actually 
reached Polios on the 20th, and would jo^ Ma^rmont the 2#nd dr 23rd. Henc^ 
Wellington, feeling that he i]just now perforce retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, and fear- 
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in^ that'.hc French cavalry th^reirf^orced would hamfjerhis^ movements, determined, 
unless tlie enemy attacked him, or committed jsome flagrant fault, to retire before 
Chauvel's horsemen could arrive. ^ , 

At daybreak (tn the 22nd, Marmont, who had called the trqppsat Babila Fuente 
over the Tormes, the forL of Encina, brought Bond's and^auciyie's divisions 
ui) from the forestland took possession of the ridge of Calvariza dc Ariba; he also 
occupied in advance of it a wooded height on which was an old chapel called 
Nuestra Sefiora dc la Pena. But at a little distance from his left, and from the 
English right, stood a pair of solitary hills, called the Two^4rAPi^es, about half 
dTinnon-shot from each oth^r ; steep and savagciy rugged tliey were, and the 
possession of theiii W'ould have enabled the French genaal to form his army acr6ss 
Wellington’s rigl\t, and thii^ biing on a battle with every disadvantage to the allies, 
confined, as tlic latter would liave been, Ijctwecn the French army and the Tormes. 
These hills were neglected by the English general until a staff officer, who had 
observed the enemy’s detachments stealing towait.s them, first inf9jmed Beresford, 
and afterwards jVellington, of the f.ict. The former thought it was of no con- 
sequence, but the latter immediately sent the 7II1 Ca9adc.es to seize the most 
distant of the rocks, and then a combat oecicfred similar to that which 'Happened 
between CLi>'ai and Afianius at Lei ala, for the Fieiich seeing the allies’ detach- 
ment approa* lung, broke then oW'i rank,, and lunmng without uulet to the 
eneouiilcr g.ine'd tlic fust ArapiL's <uul krj)t il, but were lepulsed in an endeavour 
to seize the so>:oud 'I'his skiimish 1 as Itjl lowed by one at Nuestra Sefiora dc la 
Pena, winch was also assailed by a detachment of the seventh division, and so f ir 
successfully, that half th.it height w\as gained ; yet the enemy kept the other half, 
and Victor Alten, Hanking the attack with a squadron of Gciiiian hussars, lost some 
men and was himself wounded by a musket-shot. 

The result of tljj chsputc for the Aiapilcs rcndcicd a retreat difficult to the allies 
during daylight; for though the lock gained b> the* English was a fortress in the 
way of the French army, M.'j niont, by extending his left, and by gathering a force 
behind his own Arapilcs, could still fiame a dangerous battle and pounce upon 
the allies during their movement. Wlieicforc WeUmgtoii immediately extended 
his right into tin' low ground, placing the light companies of the guaids m the village 
of Arapiles, and the fouith division, with exteption of the 27th regiment, W'lueh 
if'mained at the lock, on a gentle ridge behind them. The fifth and sixth divisions 
he gathered in one mass uj>on the mtcinal slope of the English Arapiles, wlicie 
from the hollow nature of the ground they w^erc ijuite liidden from the enemy; 
and during theee movement, a sharp cannonade was exchanged from the tops of 
those frowning lul’s, on whose crowning rocks the two generals sat like ravenous 
vultures watch? *g for their quarry. 

Marmont’s pioject was not yet developed; his troops coming from Babila 
Fuente were still in the forest, and some miles off ; he-nad only two divisions close 
up, and the ocCiip-ition of Calvaiiza Anba, and Nucstia Senora de la Pena, w^s 
a daring defensive nicasui;9 to, cover the formation of Jus army. .The occupation* 
of the Arapiles was however h start forward, for an advantage to be afterwards 
turned to profit, and seemed to fix the operations on the left of the Tormes. 
Wellington, thcrefoie, brought iqj Uie first and the light divisions to confront tlie 
enemy's troops on the height of Calvariza Aiiba; aiid then calling the third division 
and T 3 'Urban’< cava’;y over the iivcr, by the fords of Santa Marta, he posted them 
in a wood near Aldea Tejada, entirely refused to the enemy and unseen by him, 
,yet in a situation to secure the main road to Ciudad Rodrigo. Thus the position 
of the allies was suddenly reversed; the left rested on the English Arapiles, the 
light on Aldea Tejada; that which m\z the rear became the front, and the interval 
between the third avjl the fourth division was occupied by Bradford’s Porluguese 
infantry, by the Spaniards, and by the Br tish cavalry. , 

This ground had several breaks and hollows, so that few of these troops could > 
be viewed by the jneiny, and those which were, seemed, both from their 
iijpvemcnt and from ^heir position, to be pointing to the Ciudad Rodrigo road 
as m retreat. The commissariat andfi- baggage had also been ordered to the 
rear, the dust of their march was plainly to be see: many mites off, and hence 
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• ) tliere was nothing in tl\e relal^ve position of tl^ armies, save their proxhiuty, to 

indicate an approaching battle. J^ch a state of tffairs could not 1^ long. ^ 
About twelve o clock Marmont, feaing that the important bearing of the French 
Arapile^ on Wellington's retreat viould induce the latter to (J^ive him thence, 
hastily brought up Poy’s and Ferey’s divisions in suig^ort, placing the first, with 
some guns, oA a wooded height between the Arapjles and Nudl>tra Senora de la 
Pena, the s^ond, and Boyer's dragoons, behind Foy on the ridge of Calvariza 
do Ariba. i\or was this fear ill-founded, for the English general thinking that he 
could not safely retieat in davlight without possessing both Ampiles, had actually 
issued orders for *tl^ sevcntli ^livibion to attack the French, ^ut perceiving tl\j 
approach of more troops gave counter-orders lest he should b5ng on the b.ittle 
disadvantageously. He judged it better to wait for nc^ events, being certain that 
at night he coula make his retreat good, and wishing rather that*Marmont should 
attack him in his now stiong position. 

'I'he French troops coming fregn Babila Fuente had not yet reached the edge of 
the forest, when ♦larmont, seeing iliat the allies would not attack, and fearing that 
they would retreat befote liis own dispositions were completed, orcllred Thornieres’ 
division, qpvered by fitty guns and smiported by the light cavaliy, to menace tJie 
Ciudad Rodrigo road. lie also hasleircd the maich of his other divisions, designing, 
when Wellington should move m opposition t<^ Thotnieres, to fall upon him by the 
village of Arapiles, with six divi&ious of infantry mid Boyer's dra^j^^ons, which last 
he now put m march to take ficsh gioiiml on the ieft 4 )f the Aiapiles rocks, leaving 
only one regiment of cavahy t>) guaid Foy’s Tight flank at Cnivanza. 

In these new circumstaiK'es, the positions of the two anmes embraced an oval 
basin formed by djfTercnt ranges of hills, that losc like an amphitheatre of which 
the Arapiles rocks might be considered the duoi -posts. This basin was about a 
rnilc broad from north to south, and moic than two miles long from east to west. 
The northern and W'cstcrn lialWoni^cd llic allie-i' position, \vhicmcxtcnded from the 
English Arapiles on the left to Aldca Ti'jada on the right. The eastern heights 
weie held by the French right, and their left, consisting of Thornieres' division with 
the artillery and light cavalry, was now moving .along the soutliern side of the basin ; 
but the march was wide and fbose, there was a long space betw'cen 'I'homieres and 
the divisions, which, coming from the edge of the forest, w'crc destined to foim the 
centre, and there was a longer space between him and the divisions about the 
Arapiles, Nevertheless, the mass of ailillcry placed on his right flank was very irff- 
posing, and opened its fiie grandly, taking ground to the left by guns, in succession, 
as the infantry moved on ; and these List maiched e merly, continyally contracting 
their distance fiorn the allies, and bringing up their l?ft slioulders as if to envelop 
Wellington’s position and embrace it with fire. At this time also^Bonet’s troops, 
one regiment of which held tlic Ficnch Arapiles, carried the villago^of that name, 
and although soon diucn the giealest pait of it again, maint.vngd a fierce 
struggle. ^ 

ih« Marmont's fiyst aiiangements had occupied several hours, yet as they gave 
no positive indication of lus ^Ic'^igns, Wellmgtyif, ceftsing to watch him, had 
retired fr'om the Arapiles. But at three o’clock, a report reached him th.it the 
French left was m motion and i^inltng loward| the Ciudad Rodrigo road , then 
starting up he repaired to*thethigh ground, ^nd observed their movements for 
some time with a stern contentment, for their left wing was entirely separated 
from the centre The fault was fl.igrant, and he fixed it ^ith tfie stroke of a 
thunder-bolt. A few ordcis issued fiegii his bps like the inc.\nt.\tions of a wizard, 
and suddenly tlic dark mass of troops which covered the ij^nglish Arapiles, wat 
seemingly i:)ossessed by .some mighty spirit, and ^rushing Violently down thj^ 
interior slope of the mountain, entered the* great basin amidst a storm of bullets 
whicii seemed to shear away the w'hole surface of the earth which the soldiers 

• moved. The fifth division ^stantly formed on the right of the fourth, connecting 
'the latter with Bradford’s Portuguese, who hastened forward at the sanae time*" 

from the right of the army, and the heavy cavalry galloping up on the right of 
Bradford, dosed this front of battle. Th^ sixth and seventfi divisions flanked m 
' the right by Anson’s light cavalry, which had now moved from the Arapiles, 
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were ranged at half cannop-shof^ in a second line, whi;^ was prolonged by the 
Spaniards in the direction of the third division ; and this last, reinforced by two 
squadrons of the 14th dragoons, and by D^Urban’s Portuguese horsemen, 
formed the extreme right of the army. Behind all, on tbe,^ highest ground, the 
first and light divisions anU Pack’s Portuguese were dispose^ inoheavy masses 
as a lescrve. 

When this grand disposition was completed, the third division andoits attendant 
horsemen, the wliole formed in four columns and flanked on the left by twelve 
guns, received orders to cross the enemy’s line of march. (The remainder of the 
first line, including the main body of the cavalry, \Nis directed to advance whenever 
the attack of thd third division should be developed ;oand as the fourth division 
must in this foiavard mofement necessarily lend its flank to the enemy’s troops 
stationed on the French Arapiles, Pack’s brigade was oomrnanded to assail that rock 
the moment the left of the British line should pass it. Thus, after long coiling and 
winding, the aimics came together, and drawing up their huge,- trams like angry 
serpents mingU*.^ in deadly strife. 

IIATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 't 

Marmont, from the top of the French il'apilcs, saw the country bc!'ncath him 
suddenly co\ered with enemies at a moment when he was in the act of making 
a complicate! (^volution, and when? by the rash advance of his left, his troops 
were sepaiatcd into three paits, wiach at too great a distance to assist the other, and 
those neaicst the ent^my nel^flcr strt'ng enough to liold their ground, nor aware of 
what they had to ^encounter. The thud division was, liowcver, still hidden 
from him by the wt stern heighlb and he hoped that the tempest of bullets 
under which the ] 3 ntish line wms moving in the basin beneath, would check it 
until lie could bring up Itis rescue dnisions, and by the village of Arapiles fall 
on what was noNwethe left of the allies’ poMtion. But even this, his only resource 
for saving llie battle, was weak, for on tha? poi'iit tlieie weie still the fiust and liglit 
divisions and Pack's brigaiJe, forming the mass of 12,000 troops with 30 pieces 
of artillery ; the village itself was well disputed, and the English Arapiles rock stood 
out as a strong bastion of defence. IIovve\er, the Fn^nch geneial, nothmg daunted, 
despatched officer after officei, some to hasten up the troops from the forest, others 
to stop the progress of his left wing, and with a sanguine expectation still 
looked for the victoiy until he saw Pakcnlum wath the third division shoot like 
a meteor across Thomieres' path ; then piidc and hope alike died within him, 
and desperately he w'as hurrying in person to that fatal point, when an e.xploding 
shell stretched Kmi on the ea*th with a broken atm and two deep wounds in Lsside. 
Confusion ensued , and the troops, distracted by ill-judged orders and counter-orders, 
knew not wheri?to move, who to fight, or who to avoid. 

It was about five o'clock when Pakcnliam fell upon Thomieres, and it was at 
tlie instadt ''when that geneial, the htad of whose fiblumn had gained an open 
isolated hill at fiie extremity of the southern range; of heights, cxjiected to see the 
allies m full retreat toward,^ lh(^Ciiidad Rodrigo load, closely followed by Marmont* 
from the Arapiles. The counftJr-stroke was tcin^fic ! Two batteries of artilieiy 
placed on the summit of the western heights^ suddenly took his troops in fla'nk, and 
Pakenham’s massive columns, sifpppUed by cavaliy, svorc coming on full in his 
front, while two-thirds of his own division, lengthi?ncd out and unconnected, were 
still beliind lu a wo/id where they could hear, but could not see the storm which 
was now bursting. From the chief to the lowest soldier all felt that they were lost, 
^'nd 111 an instant Pakenham, the most fiank and gallant of men, commenced the 
battle. 

The British columns forri^cd lines vis they marched, and the French gunners 
standing up munfull; for the honour of their country, sent showers of. grape into 
the advancing masics, while a crowd of light troops poured in a fire of musketry, 
under cover of which tlie main body endeavoured to display a front. But bearing 
onwards through the* skirmishers with the might of a giant, Pakenham broke the 
half-formed lines .into fragments, and sent the whole in confusion upon the advanc- 
ing supports ; one only officer, with uAyieldmg spirit, remained by the artillery ; 
standing alone he fired the last gun at the distance of a few yards,' but whether 1 
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he lived or there died cofijd nof be seen for the ^ok<h Some squadrons Of light 
cavalry fell on the right of the third |;!ivi5ion» bat the 5th regiment repulsed*them, 
and the* D' Urban's Portuguese horsemen, reinforced by two squadrons of the 
14th dragoons unde^ Felton Harvey, gained the enemy's flanlt. The Oporto 
regiment, led by thi English major, Watson, instantly clfcrged the^French infantry, 
yet vainly, Watson fell deeply wounded, and his men retired.* 

Pakenham continued his tempestuous course against the remainder of ThomiereS* 
troops, which were now arrayed on the wooded heights behind the first hill, yet 
imperfectly, and oflCeripg two fronts, the one opposed to the tliird division and its 
attendant horsemen, the other th the fifth division, to^mdford’s*l)rigade and the* 
main body of cavalry and artillery, all of which were now moving^in one great line 
across the Ixisin. eMcanwhile Bonet’s troops, having failt^ at the village of Arapiles, 
were sharply engaged with the fourth division, Mauciine kept his menacing position 
behind the French Arapiles, and as Clausel’s division had come up from the forest, 
the connection of^the centre and feft was m some measure restored ; two divisions 
were however still in the rear, and Boyer’s dragoons were in niarch»from Calvariza 
Ariba. Thomiercs hag been killed, and Ikmet, who succeeded Marmont, had 
been disabted, hence more confusion ;#)nt the command of the army devolved on 
Clausel, and he was of a capacity to sustain this terrible crisis. 

The fourth and fifth divisions, and Bradfon/s brigade, were no^^ hotly engaged 
and steadily gaining ground ; the heavy cavaliy, Alton’s liglit dragoons, and Bull’s 
troop of artillery were advancing at a trot on Bdkenhanfs left ; and on that general’s 
right D’ Urban’s horsemen overlapped the enemy. Thus in less than half an hour, 
and before an order of battle had even been formed by the Frencii, their coinmander- 
iii-chicf and two other generals had fallen, and the left of their army was turned, 
thrown into confusion and enveloped. Clausel’s division had indeed joined 'J'ho- 
mieres*, and a front had been sp^ad on the southern hciglits, but it«ras loose and unfit 
to resist ; for the troops wcie, some irfdouftle lines, some m columns, some in squares ; 
a powerful sun shone full in their eyes, the light soil, t^tirred up by the trampling 
of men and horses, and driven forward by a breeze which arose in the west at the 
moment of attack, came full upon them mingled with smoke m such stifling clouds, 
that scarcely able to breathe and (jiiitc unable t<3 see, their fire was given at random. 

In this situation, while Pakenham, benring onw.iid with a conquering violence, 
was closing on their flank and the fifth division advancing with a storm of fire on^ 
their front, the interval between the two attacks was suddenly filled with a whirling 
cloud of dust, which moving swiftly forward cairied witliin its womb the trampling 
sound ol a charging multitude. As it passed the left »f t)ie third d^ision Le Mar- 
chant's heavy horsemen flanked by Anson's light cavalry, bioke forth from it at full 
speed, and the next instant 1200 French infantry though foimcd .^several lines 
were tiampled down with a terrible clamour and disturbance. Bewlclered and 
blinded, they cast away theif arms and run through the openings or tHe British 
^ squadrons stooping and demanding quaitcr, while the dragoons, Ug men and on 
'h\g hoises, rode (fnwards smkino^with their long ghupiin^ sw-ords in uncontrollable 
power, and the third division foirowed at speed, shouting as the French masses fell 
in succession before this dreadful q|iarge. 

Nor were these valiant* swordsmen yet exhausted. Their own general, Le 
Marchant, and many officers haft fallen, but Cotton and all his staff was at their 
head, and with ranks confused, and blended together in one jnass, »till galloping 
fonvard they sustained from a fresh column an irregular stream of fire which 
emptied 100 saddles ; yet with fine^courage and downright force, the sur-^ 
vivors broke through this the third and strongest body of mtti that had encoun- 
tercd'them, and Lord Edward Soinerset,#oiitinuing Ifis course at the head of onc^y' 
squadron wth a happy perseverance, captured five guns. 'She l^ench left was 
^ entirely broken, more than 2000 prisoners were taken, the Freftch light horsemen 
'•abandoned that part of the^eld, and Thomieres’ division no longer existed as a --- 
military body. Anson's cavalry, which had passed quite ofer the hill and had 
suffered little in the Charge, was now joined by D’Urban^ trqopers, and toofc 
the place bf Le Marchant’s exhausted men f the Ifeavy German dragoons followed in 
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reserva, and with the third ^nd fikh divisions and tMc guijs, formed one formidable 
lim*, two miles in advance of where Pakentfam had first attacked ; and that im- 
petuous officer with unmitigated strength stal pressed forward, spreading terror 
and disorder on*lhe cnenoy's left. ^ 

While these ^ignal eveilts, which occupied about 40 minutes, w^re passing on 
the allies' right, a terrible battlli raged in the centre. For when the first shock of the 
third division had been observed from the Arapiles, the fourth division^ moving in a 
line with the fifth, had passed the village of that name under a prodigious cannonade, 
and vigorously driving Bonet's troops backwards, ^tep by to the southern 
<%ind eastern heights, oblige^ them to mingle w'ith Qausel’s and with Thomieres’ 
broken remains. When the combatants had passed <-he French Arapiles, which 
was about the time of I^e j^farchant's charge, Pack’s Portuguese assailed that rock, 
and the front of battle was thus completely defined, because Foy’s division was 
now exchanging a distant cannonade with the first and light divisions. However, 
Bonet’s troops, notwithstanding Maimont’s fall,«and the loss of yheir own general, 
fought strongl;^ and Clausel made a surprising effort, beyond all men’s expecta- 
tions, to restore the battle Already a great change was visible. Feiey’s division, 
draw'n off from the height of C.ilvaraza Anl^a, arrived in the centre behind Bonet’s 
men ; the light cavahy, Boyer’s diagoons, and two divisions of infantry from the 
foiest, were also united there, and ^n this mass of fresn men Clausel rallied the 
remnants of his*bwn and Thonn-res’ division '1 hus by an able movement, Sarrut's, 
Brennier’s, and Feroy’s unl'hokcn f oops, supported by the whole of the cavalry, 
w'cre so disposcii as to cover the line of retreat to Alba de Tonnes, while Maiicune’s 
division was still in mass behind the French Arapiles, and Foy’s remained un- 
touched on the right. 

But Clausel, not content with having brought the separated part of his army 
together and in a^ondition to effect a retreat, attempted to stem the tide of victory 
in the very fulness of its strength and rcftighifess. * His hopes were founded on a 
misfortune w'hich had befalU'ii General Pack ; for that officer, ascending the French 
Arapiles in one heavy column, had driven back the enemy’s skirmishers and w«as 
within 30 yards of the summit, believing himself , victorious, when suddenly the 
French reserves leaped forwaid from the rocks upon Ins fi out. and upon his left 
flank. U'he hostile masses closed, there was a thick cloud of smoke, a shout, a 
stream of fire, and the side of the hill was covered to the very bottom with the 
dead the wounded and the flying Portuguese, who w'ere scoffed at for this failuie 
without any justice , no tioops could have withstood that crash upon such steep 
ground, and th“ i)ropneiy of attacking the hill at all seems very questionable. The 
result went nigh to shake the whole battle. For the fourth division had just then 
reached the sdLthern ridge of the basin, and one of the best regiments in the service 
was actually bn the summit when 1200 fresh adversaries arrayed on the reverse 
slope, chiirged up hill ; and as the British fire wafc straggling and ineffectual, 
because the sd'diers weie bieathlcss and disordered by the previous fighting, the 
French who came up resohitcl^ and without firing w^on the crest, i. They were even 
pursuing down the other side vriien two regimenft placed m line below, checked 
them with a destructive volley. ^ 

This vigorous counter-blow <look place’ at the moment when Pack’s defeat 
permitted Maucune, who was no longer in pain fof the Arapiles hill, to menace the 
left flank andwear 0^ the fourili division, but the left wing of the 40th regimwvt im- 
mediately wheeled about and with a rough charge cleared the rear. Maucune 
^would not engage himself more deeply af that time, but General^ Ferey’^ troops 
pressed vigorously against the front of the fourth division, and Brennier did the same 
t j 4 )y the first line of the fifth division, Boyerls dragoons also came on rapidly, the 
allies being ou^flank.'^l and over-matrhed lost ground. Fiercely and fast the French 
followed and the fight once more raged in the basin below. General Gc^ bad 
^ s before this fallen deeply wounded, and Leith had the^'same fortune, but Hereford 
promptly drew Spry’.' Portuguese brigade from the second line of the fifth division 
and thus flanked the advancing columns of the enemy ; yet he also fell desperately 
wounded, and &yer*S dragoons »then%:ame freely into action because Anson’s 
cavalry had been checked after Le Marchant's charge iby a heavy fire of artilteiy. 
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The crisis of the battle ha(>now arrived, an'dithe victory was for the general who 
had the strongest reserves m hand* | Wellington, who was seen that &y at eiyety 
point of the field exactly when his presence was most required, immediately brought 
up front the second line the sixth division, and its charge was r#ugh, strong, and 
successful. Neve|t}Teless tlie struggle was no slight €ne. 'fbg men of G^ial 
Hulse’s briga*^e, which was on the left, went downaDy hundreds, and the 6ist and 
nth regfm^ts won their way.desperatcly and through such a fire as British soldiers 
only can susmin. Some of Boyei's dragoons also breaking in between the fifth and 
sixth divisions slew many m/en, and caused some disorder in the 53rd; but that 
brave regiment lost no ground, -nor did Clausel’s impetuous counter-attack avail A 
any point, after the first^burst, against the steady* courage of the allies. The 
southern ridge wgs regained, the French general, Menrift was sevQrely, and General 
Ferey, moruilly woimded, Oiaubcl himself was hurt, and the reserve of Boyer's 
dr.igoons coming on at a canter weie met and broken by the fire of Hulse’s noble 
brigade. Then the changing current of the fight once more set for the British. 
The third divisicit continued to outflank the enemy's left, Maucunp abandoned the 
French Arapiles, Foy, retired fioin the iidge of Calvariza, ana the allied host 
lighting ifself as a gallant ship aftei;^ sudden gust, again bore onwards in blood 
and gloom, for though the air, purified by the storm of the night before, was 
peculiarly clear, one vast cloud of smoke and dust rolled along the basin, and 
within it was the battle with all its sights and soui^s of terror. • 

When the English general had thus rcstor^l the fi^t m tlic centre, he directed 
the commander of the first division to push between Foy and the rest of the French 
army, which would have rendered it impossible for the to rally or escape ; 

but tins order was not executed, and Foy’s and Maucunc’s divisions were skilfully 
used by CJaiisel to protect the retreat. The first, posted on undulating ground 
and flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, covered the ro^s to the fords of 
Huerta and Encina; the si&cc^id, iemfdrced with 15 guns, was placed on a steep 
ridge in front of the forest, covering the road to Alba fie 'Formes ; and behind this 
ridge the rest of the army, then falling back in disorder before the third, fifth, and 
sixth divisions, took refuge Wollmgtoii immediately sent the light division, 
formed in two lines and flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, against Foy ; 
and he supported them by the first division in columns, flanked on the right by two 
brigades of the fourth division which he had drawn off fiorn the centre when the six4J:i 
division restored the fight. The seventh division and the Spaniards followed m reserve, 
the country was covered with troops, an^.! a new army seemed to have risen out ot 
the earth. ^ • 

Foy, throwring out a cloud of skirmishers, retired slowly by wii^s, turning and 
firing heavily from cveiy rise of ground upon the light division, ^hich marched 
steadily forward without returning a shot, save by its skirmishers ; •for thiee miles 
the march was under this ^nuiketry, whiUi was occasionally thickefteA by a can- 
nonade, and yet very few men weie lost, because llie French siim was baffled, 

► partly by the tw^ight, partly by the even older and rapid gliding of the lines. But 
the French general Desgravie* was killed, ancfcffie ifknking brigades from the 
fourth division having now penetrated between Maucune and Foy, it seemed difficult 
for the latter to extricate Iqs trod^^s ffom the a^ion ; nevertheless he did it and 
with great dexterity. For having increased his skirmishers on the last defensible 
ridge, along the foot of which run a marshy stream, he i^doubijed his file of 
musketry, and made a menacing demonstration with his horsemen just as the 
darkness fell ; the British guns imflkediately opened their fire, a squadron ^ 
dragoons galloped forwards from the left, the infantry, crosswig the marshy stream, 
with an impetucmi^ pace hastened to the summit oi the hill, and a rough shoiift»j> 
seemed at hand, but there was no longer an enemy ; the maij^ bodg of the French 
had gone into the thick forest on their own left during the*firmg, and the skir- 
9 mishars tied swiftly after, cohered by the smoke and by the darkness. 

Meanwhile Maucune maintained a noble battle. He outflanked and out- 
numbered, but the safety of the French army depended on his courage ; he knew 
it, and Pakenharn, marking his bold (^mea^nour, advis^ Clinton, who WHs 
, immediately in his front, not to assail him until the third division should have 
VOL. nr. F 
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turned his left. Nevertheless. ‘he sixth* division was soon plunged afresh into action 
under gfreat disadvantage, for after being keilt by its commander a long time 
witliout reason, close under Maucune's batteries, which ploughed heavily through 
the ranks, it was ^ddenly din'ctcd by a staff officer to attack ib^ hill. Assisted by 
a brigade of the for.rth division,, the troops then rushed up, and in the darkness of 
the night the fire showed from afar how the battle went. On the side of the British 
a sheet of flame was seen, sometimes advancing with an even front* ^'sometimes 
pricking forth in spear heads, now falling back in waving lines, and anon darting 
uDwards m one vast pyramid, the apex of which often 'approaci*ed yet never gained 
the actual summit! of the moimtain; but the French musketry, rapid as lightning, 
sparkled along the brow of the height with unvarying fulness, and with what de- 
structive effects the dark and changing shapes of the adverse fire showed too 
plainly. Yet when I’akenham had again turned the enemy’s left, and Foy’s 
division had glided into the forest, Maucune’s t^sk was completed, the effulgent 
crest of the ridge became black and silent, and the wliole French a my vanished as 
It were in the darkness 

Meanwhile Wellington, who was with the leading regiment of the light 
division, continued to .advance towards the foKi of Huerta, leaving the forest to his 
right, for he thought the Spanish garrison was ‘^lill in the castle of Alba de Tormes, 
and that the enemy must of necessity be found in a confused mass at the fords. 
It was for this fin.il stroke that hb had so skilfully strengthened his left wing, nor 
was he diverted from his aim by mar. hing through standing corn where no enemy 
could have preceded him; nor by F'oy’s retreat into the foiest, because it pointed 
towards the fords of Enema and Gonzalo, which that general might be endeavouring 
to gain, and the right wing of the allies would find him theie. A squadron of 
French dragoons also burst hastily from the forest in front of the advancing troops, 
soon after dark, HiA firing their pistols passed at ffill gallop towards the ford of 
Huerta, thus indicating great confusion m the defeated army, and confirming the 
notion that its retreat was in that direction. Had the castle of Alba been held, the 
French could not have earned off a third of their army, nor would’ they have been 
in much better plight if Carlos D’Espana, who socn discovered his error in with- 
drawing the garrison, had mfoimed Wellington of tliefact; but he suppressed it 
and suffered the colonel, who had only obe>ed his orders, to be censured; the lek 
w'ng therefore continued their march to the ford without meeting any enemy, and, 
the night being far spent, weie there halted, tlie right w'lng, exhausted by long 
fighting, had ceased to pursue after the action with Maucune, and thus the Fiench 
gained Alba unmolested ; but the action did not terminate without two remarkable 
accidents. While riding close behind the 43rd legirncnt, Wellington was struck 
in the thigh lav a spent musket-ball, which passed through his holster ; and the 
night picquets had just been set at Hm^rta, when Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had 
gone to tlie ford and returned a diftcrent road, was shot through the arm by 
a Portuguese slntinel whose ch.dlcnge ho had disr\gaided These were the last 
events of this famous battle m ”'hich tlic skill of the general was worthily seconded 
by troops whose ardour may be appreciated by the tollowing anecdotes. , 

Captain Brotherton, of the 14th dragoons, fighting on the i8th at the Guarena, 
amongst the foremost, as he was always wont to do, had a sword thrust quite 
through his side, yet on the 22nd he was again on liorscback, and being denied 
leave to remain in .hat condition with his own legiment, secretly joined Pack’s 
Portuguese in an undress, and was again hurt in the unfortunate charge at the 
/rapiles. Such were the officers. A man of the 43rd, one by no means dis- 
tinguished* above his comrades, was shot through the middle of the thigh, and lost 

shoes in passing the marshy stream ; but refusing to quit the fight, he limped 
under Are m rcur of I Is regiment, and with naked feet and streaming of blood from 
his wound, he marched for several miles over a counirv covered with sharp stones. 
Such were the soldiers ; and the devotion of a woman was not wanting to the 
illustration of this great day. 

The wife of Colonel Dalbiac, an English lady of a gentle disposition and pos- 
sessing a very delicate frame, had Lravea the dangers and endured the privations 
of two campaigns with the patient fortitude which belongs only to her sex ; and in 
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this battle, forgetful of , everything but that string ajfection which hikd $o^ng sup- 
ported her, she rode deep amidst thi enemy's fire, trenibling yet in:esistibly*impeU^ 
fonvar^s by feeliitgs more imperious than horror, more piercing than the fear of 
dentil. 

' chapter IV* 

During the few hours of darkness, which succeeded the cessation of the battle, 
ClauscI had with a wonderful diligence passed the Tormes by the narrow bridge of 
Alba and the ford% below k, and at daylight was in full retreat upon Peneratu^, 
covered by an organized reaf-guard. Wellington ^Iso, havjtf^ brought up tne 
German dragoons and Alton’s cavalry to the front, crossed the river with hiS left 
wing at dayligl*t, and moving up the stream, came^bout ten^o’clock upon the 
French rear, which was winding without much order along the Almar, a small stream 
at the foot of a height near the village of I.a Serna. He launched his cavalry 
ag.ainst them, and the French*stjuadioiis, iiying from Anson's troi^pers towards 
their own left, cuxindoned tliiee battalions of infantry, who in separate columns were 
niakiiig up a hollow rlope on their right, hoping to gam the crest of the heights 
beioie tire cavalry could tail on Th«#two foremost did reach the highei ground and 
tliere formed squaios, (jeneral Foy being in the one, and General Chemineau in the 
other ; but the last leginient, when half-way tp, seeing liock's dgtgoons galloping 
hard on, faced about, and being still in column (*>nimenced a disorderly fire. The , 
two squares already formed aljove also plic(||i their nfliskets with far greater effect ; i 
and as the Germans, after crossing the Almar stream, had t^ass a turn of narrow 
road, and then to clear some rough giound before they couff^ange their squadrons ! 
on a charging front, the troopers dropjied last under the fire. By twos, by threes, I 
by tens, by twenties they fell, but the rest keeping together, surmounted the | 
difficulties of the ground, and hurtling on the column went cletn through it ; then 
the squares above retreated, rftid stveraf hundred prisoners were made by these able 
and daring horsemen. • 

This charge had been successful even to wonder, the joyous victors, standing in 
the midst of their captives and^of thousands of admiiing friends, seemed invincible ; 
yet those who witnessed the scene, n.iy, the actors themselves, remained with the 
conviction of this military truth, that cavalry are not able to cope with veteran 
infantry save by surprise. The hill of La Serna offered a frightful sixictacle of tke 
power of the musket, that c|iieen of weapons, and t!ie track of the Germans was 
marked by llieir huge bodies. A few minutes only had the combat lasted and 
above loo had fallen , 51 were killed outiight ; and in .several ^)laces man and 
horse had died sinuiltancoiisly, and so suddenly, that falling t^^ether on their 
sides they apjicarcd still alive, the hoise’s legs stretched out as m movement, 
the rid<ir's feet m tlie stiriup, his biitllc in hand, the sword raised to*stnke, and the 
large hat fastened under the chin, giving to the grim but undistorted cdllntenance, 
a supcniatural and lenible expression. • 

K When the Fynch mam boefy found their rcar-g^id^t tacked, they turned to its 
succour, but seeing the light difision coming up Recommenced the retreat and were 
followed to Nava de Sou oval. Near that place Chauvcl’s horsemen joined them 
from the Duero, and covered thi reir with suck a resolute countenance that the 
allied cavalry, reduced in numkers and fatigued with continual fighting, did not 
choose to meddle again. 'I'hus Clausel earned his army clea# off without further 
loss, and with such celenty, that his head-quarters were that night at Flores do 
Avila, 40 miles from the field of batfte. After remaining a few hours there hgb 
crossed the Ziipardiel, and would have halted the 24th, but tH^llied cavalry entered 
Cisla, and the march was then continued to Arevalo, ^'his was a wonderful retreaff^ 
and the line was chosen with judgment, for Wellington ns^urally expected the 
French army would have made for Tordesillas instead of the Adaja. The pursuit 
q was how<^er somewhat sla<k, for on the very night of the aclion, the Biitish lefu ^ 
wing^ing quite fresh, could have ascended the Tormes ai»l reached the Almar 
beforl daylight, or, passing at Huerta, have marched by \^nto^ to Penerand?^ 
but the vigorous following of a beaten endPfty w«is never a prominent characteristic 
< of Lord Wellington's campaigns in the Peninsula. 
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The ^5th the allied army^alteA oti the Zimardi^ and,Adaja rivers, to let the 
commissariat, which had been sent to the rear tie morning of the battle, come up. 
Meanwhile the kinff, having quitted Madrid with 14,000 mert on the aist, reached the 
Adaja and pushed his cavalry towards Fontiveros ; he was at^Iilasco Sancbo on 
the 24th, within aifcw hours n^arch of Arevalo, and consequeCtly E^le to effect 
a junction with Clauscl, yet he did not hurry his march, for he knew only of the 
advance upon Salamanca, not of the defeat, and having sent many mecsengers to 
inform Marmont of his approach, concluded that general would await his arrival, 
'yie next clay he received letters from the Duke of • Ragusa^^and Clausel, dated 
Arevalo, describing the battle,, and telling him that the defeated army must pass 
the Ducro immediately to ^ave the dep6t of Valladolid, find to establish new com- 
munications with^the army of tlie north. Those generals promisetj however to halt 
behind that river, if possible, until the kingcouhi receive reinforcements from Suchet 
and Soult. 

Joseph by a rapid movement upon Arevalo cot^id still have efFi^'tcd a junction, 
but he immediaflcly made a forced march to Kspinar, leaving in fiasco Sancho 2 
ofhccis and 27 troopers, who were surprised and made prisoners on the evening of 
the 25111 by a coipoial’s patrol ; C'laiisel at ‘/le same time marched upon Valla- 
dolid, by Olmedo, thus abandoning Zamora, 'I'oto, and Tordesillas, with their 
garrisons, to thq allies. Wellingtoif immediately brought Santocildes, who was 
now upon the I'sla with 8oc^ O.illicians, to the right bank of the Duero, across 
which river he communicated by Casiro Nuho with the left of the allies, which was 
then upon the Zapari^el. 

'Die 27th tlie Hritr?l-i, whoso march had become more circumspect from the 
vicinity ot the king’s army, entered Olmedo At this place General Ferey had 
died of his wounds, and tlie S^iamards tearing his body from the grave were going 
to mutilate It, whlin the soldiers of the light division who had so often fought 
against this brave man rescued his corpse, Ami.ide hil grave, and heaped rocks upon 
it for moio security, iho igl> with little need , for the Spaniards, with whom the 
sentiment of honour is always stiong when not stilled by the violence of their 
passions, applauded the action ^ 

On the 20th Clausel, finding the put suit had sl.ieheiiotl, sent Colonel Fabvier to 
advise the king of it, and then sending his own right wing across the Duero, by the 
ffJrd near lioecillo, to cover the evacuation of Valladolid, marched with the other 
wing tow'ards the bridge of Tudela ; he remained, however, still on the left bank, 
in the hope that Fubvier’s mission w'ould bung the king back. Joseph, who had 
alre.idy passed iiie Ruerta do Guadarami, immediately repassed it without delay 
and rn.Klea flapk movement to Segovia, which he leached the 27th, and pushed his 
cavalry to Sa^ta Maria de Nieva Here he remained until the 31st, expecting 
Clausel wouJ(l join him, for he resolved not to quit his hold of the passes ^ver the 
Guad.nrania, nor to abandon his eoramunicalion with Valencia and Andalusia. 
But \Vellingtoif»^l)rought Santocildes over the Duero to the Zapardiel, and crossing 
tlie Eresma and Ciga nver‘5 hin),self, with the first and light division^ and the cavalry, 
had obliged Clausel to retire oVx.r the Duero in Cie night of the 29th ; and the 
next dav the French gt'neral, whose army w.as very much discouraged, fearing that 
Wellington would gain Aiancla aid Lcrma while ‘the G?lhcians seized Duenas and 
Torquemada, retreated in thiee columns by the vaCleys of the Arlanza, the Duerd, 
and the Esqui-ra towards Burgos. 

'J'he English general entered Valladolid amidst the rejoicings of the people, and 
<"here captured 17 pieces of artillery, considerable stores, and 800 sick and wounded 
men ; 300 other prisoners were taken by the Partida chief Marqumez, and a large 
' if’rench convoy intended for Andalusia retumecl to Burgos. While the left wing of 
the alhos purswed enemy up the Arlanza, Wellington, marching witli the right 
win^ against the king, reached Cuellar the ist of August ; on the same day the 
^garrison of Tordesillas surrendered to the Gallksianj., and Joseph, hikving fSst [ 
dismantled the casilct of Segovia and raised a contribution of money and church 
plate, retreated through the Ihiei ta de GuatLirama, leaving a rear-guard of cavalry, 
which escaped by the ildefonso pai^s ontdie approach of the allied horsemen;' Thus 
the army of the centre was irrevocably separated fttv^a the army of Portugal, the / 
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alterations agaijist the Iat£er*werc terminated; fa iwl new combinations wfre made 
[ conformable to the altei^ state of fffairs ; but to unArsland these it is neobssajyto 
look at the transactions in other parts of the Peninsula. 

In k^tremadura, after Drouet's retreat to Azagun, Hill placed a strong dirfsioh 
at Merida ready across the Tagus, but no military €#ent occurred until die a4tH 
of July, whA General Lallemande, with three refiments of cavalry, pushed back 
some Port4iguesc horsenier„ from Ribera to Villa Franca He was attacked in 
front by General Long, while General Slade menaced his left, but lie succeeded In 
repassing the dcfile^f Ribem ; Long then turned him by both flanks, and aided by 
I..efel>r«’s horse artillery, drove him with the loss of ko men anchmany horses updli 
Llera, a distance of ao imics. Drouet, desirous to retaliate, immediately executed 
a flank march ttjjATirds Merida, and Hill fearing for hif^etachm^its there, made a 
corresponding movement, u hereupon the Ficnch general leturned to the Serena ; 
but though he received positive orders from Soult to give battle, no action followed, 
and the affairs of thnt part of th# I*eninsula remained balanced. 

In Andalusra, Ballesteros surprised Colonel Beauvais at (Jssuna, took 300 
prisoners, and destrofred the French dcp6t there. After this he moved against 
Malaga, and was opposed by Gcnc^tl Laval m front, wlnlc General Villalte, dc- 
tached from the blockade of Cadiz, cut off his retreat to San Roque. The road to 
Murcia was still open to him, but his rashnesf, though of le-is consequence since the 
battle of Salamanca, gave Wellington great di*(]uietude, and flie more so that 
Joseph O’Donel had just sustained a seijouv defealf near Ahcant. This disaster, 
which shall be descrified in more fitting place, was however in some measure 
counterbalanced by llie information that the revued cxji^dttion from Sicily had 
reached Majorca, where it had been reinforced by Whittingham's division, and by 
tlie stores and guns sent from Portugal to (Gibraltar. It was known also, that in 
the northern provinces Pophafn’s armament had drawn all Caff^relh's troops to the 
coasti, and although the littt#al v^iufaie was not followed up, the French w6rc in 
confusion and the diversion comjilcte ^ 

In Castile the su'ge of Astorga still lingered, but tlie division of banlocildes, 
7000 strong, was in communication with Wellington, Silvcira's militia were on the 
Diiero, Clausel had retreated* to Bingos, and the king, joined by 2000 men from 
Suchet's army, could concentrate 20,000 to dispute the passes of the Guadararna. 
Hence Wellington, having nothing immediate to fear fiorn Soult, nor from l^c 
army of Portugal, norfioiii the army of the 1101th, nor from Suchet, menaced as 
that marshal was by the Sicih.m expedition, resolved to attack the king in preference 
to following Clausel. 7 'hc latter geneial could not ^ pursued without exposing 
Salamanca and tlie Gallicians to Jovpli, who was stiong m cavaliy; but the 
monarch could be assailed without linking much in other quarters, seeing that 
Clausel could not be very soon ready to renew the canqiaign, and ft was expected 
Castanos would reduce Asiorga m a hwv days, which would give 8dbc* additional 
men to the field army. Moieovei, a strong British division couldilie spared to co- 
operate with bagtocildes, Silvcfta, and the Partida^ in the watching of the beaten 
army of Portugal, while Wellington gave the king ablo^ in the field, or forced him 
to abaiwlon Madrid ; and it appeared probable that the moral effect of regaining the 
capital would excite the S^aniaftl’s Energy everj' where, and would prevent Soult 
from attacking Hili. If he did<attack him the allies, by choosing this line of opera- 
tions, would b^e at hand to give succour. p , 

These reasons being weighed, Wellington posted General Clinton at Cuellar 
with the sixth division, whicli he incf^ised to 8000 men by the addition of sonm 
sickly regiments, and by Anson's cavalry ; Santocildes also^as put in comrnun* 
cation with him, and the Partidas of Marqumez, Sa^rnil, and El Principe agretrf?^ 
to act svith Anson on a prescribed plan. 'I hus exclusive of SjJjC|irais miliiia, and of 
the Gallicians about Astorga, i8,ooo men were left on the DuSle, and the English 
general vflts stiU able to manch against Joseph with 28,000 old troops, exclusive ^ 
Carlos D’Espana's Spaniards. He had also assurance f^nn Lord Castlereagn 
that a considerable sum in hard money, to be followed by other remittances, had 
twen nhnt from England, a circumstance c# the* utmost imi^rtadcc, because graSh 
could be purchased in Spaii^at one third the cost of bringing it up from Portugal* 
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Meawlulc the king, who had npgained Madrid, ixpecting to hear that 10,000 
of the twmy of the south wfrc at Toledo, re|cived leUefs from Souk positively 
refusing to send that detachment ; and from Clausel, saying that the army of 
Poi tug.il was 111 f«ll retreat to Burgos. This retreat he regarded as a breach of 
faith, because Clausel had f'.omised to hold the line of the Du^ro if Wellington 
marched upon Madnd ; but Jo'^.ph was unable to appreciate Wellington's military 
combinations ; he did not perceive that, taking advaipage of his centijil position, 
tile English general, before he marched against Madrid, had forced Clausel to 
abandon the Duero to seek some safe and distant point to ^organize his army. 
IKor was the kingi^s perception of his own situation much clearer. He had the 
clioice of several tines of operations: that is, he mightc^defend the passes of the 
Guadarania whilq his court-and enormous convoys evacuated Mac^id and marched 
either upon Zaragoza, Valencia, or Andalusia ; or he might retire, army and convoy 
together, in one of those directions 

Rejecting the defence of the passes, lest the rJhes should then march by their 
right to the Tag^s, and so inters c’jji Ins communication with the scftitli, he resolved 
to direct ins inarch towards the Moiena, and ho had f/oiii Segovia sent Soult 
orders to evacuate Andalusia and meet him c^; the fionticr of La Mancha , but to 
avoid the disgiaco of flying lieftue a di'tacliincnt, lie occupied the Escurial moun- 
tain, tind placed Ins aiiny across the Joads leading from the passes of the Gu.ida- 
rama to Madnd Wlnle in this J^osltlon Wellington's advanced guard, composed 1 
of D’ Urban’s I’ortuguese, a f/oop of^j horse ai tillery, aiitl a battalion oi infantiy, I 
passed the Guadaraina, ami the lotn the whole ajiny was over the mount. mis I 
Tlicn the king, retainTi^^j only 8000 men m position, sent the rest of his troops to 
protect the march of his court, which quitted M.tdrid the same day with 2000 or 
3000 carriages of diffeicnt kinds, and neaily 20,000 jicrsons of all ages and sc\»'s„ 

The nth D’Uij^n diove b.ack riiclhaid’s cavalry posts, and enteied Majada- 
honcfti, whilst some German infaiUr>, Bock’s hwivy Cavalry, and a troop of horse 
artillery occupied La^ R(,.^as^ a])oiit a mile in Ins leai. In the evening, Tnclhard, 
reinforced by Schiazzetti’s Italian dragoons .nid tlie lancers of Berg, leLiirncd , 
whereupon D’ Urban called up the hoi sc aitilleiy, and would have chargerl the 
enemy’s leading squadions, but the Portuguese cavaay fled. The artillery officer, 
thus .abandoned, ni.ide a \jgorous effort to save his guns, yet three of them, being 
o^ei turned on the rough ground, were taken, and the victorious cavalry passed 
through Majadahonda in pursuit. ’1 he German dragoons, although surprised in 
Ihcir quarters, mounted and stopped the leading Fiench squadrons until iSchiaz- 
zctti’s Italians cfiino up, vvhpn tin' fight wms like to end badly; but Ponsbnby’s 
cavalry and the seventh division anived, and 'J'neliiaid immediately abandoned 
Majadahonda, leaving the captured guns behind liini, yet carrying away prisonei? 
the Portuguestfgener.il, Visconde de Barb.icena, the colonel of the German cavalry, 
and other^i less rank. The whole loss of the alli^p w.is above 2fo, and when 
the iniantry pas^d through Roz.is, a few hours after the combat, the German dead 
were lying thickly m the streets, many of them m th&ir shirts and ti^ouscrs, and thus 
stretched across the sills of* the'd^irjrs, they fuinishml proof at once of the sudden- 
ness of the action and of their own bnaveiy. Had the king been jirejisired to 
follow up this blow with his whole,v.foice the ftilies^’must, have suffered severely, for 
Wellington, trusting to the advanced guard, had iiot kept his divisions very close 
together. , 

After this combat the king retired to Valdemoro where he met his convoy from 
Madrid, and when the troops of the three dfiferent nations forming his army thus 
' &(\me together, a hoFr-rble confusion arose ; the convoy was plundered, and the 
-Jiryscrable people who followed the court ■»vere made a prey by the licentious 
soldiers. Mar^al T^urdan, a man at all times distinguishe^l for the noblest senti- 
ments, immediateljjft^threw iiimsclf into the midst of the disorderly troops, and 
r._^ided by the other generals, with great personal risksarrested the misisiiief, and 
succeeded in making the multitude file over the bridge of Aranjues. The procession 
was however lugubrious and shocking, for the military line of march was broken by 
cfowds of weeping wcfliien and chUdrem and by despairing men, and courtiers of 
the highest rank were to be seen in fuU dress dcspej^ately snuggling with savage ^ 
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• soldiers for the fjos^essiotl of/ven the aoiinaU on which they were endeavouring' to 
save their fainilies. The cavalry o£ the allies could diave driven the wh<fte bfefqitj 
them into the Tagus, yet Lord Wellington did not molest them. Either frorti 
ignoradee of their situation, or what is more probable compassionating their misery, 
and knowing tha^the troops by abandoning the convey could caSly esicape over thfe 
river, he vvo«ld not strike where the blow could on|^ fall on heliHess people without 
affecting t^e military operations. Perhaps also he thought it wise to leave Joseph 
the burthen of his court. * 

In tlie evening of the 13th the whole multitude was over the Tagus, the 
garrisons of Aranjuft and 'l ol^flo joined the army, order was rei^ored, and the ki^ 
received letter^ from Soi^lt and Suchet. The firsvnamed marshal opposed ine 
evacuation of Andalusia , the second gave notice tba^he Sicilian expedition had 
landed at Alicant, and that a eonsideiable army was forming thei€. Then irritated 
by Soul t, and alarmed for tlic safety of Suchet, the king relinquished his march 
tovsaids the Moiena and eommeyied hit. relre.it to Valencia. The 15th the advanced 
guard moved #jtlj the sick anu wounded, who w'ere heaped on country cars, and 
tlie main body of tlu; convey followed under chaigc of the ilffantrv, while the 
cavalry, spreading to the right and UJt, endeavoured to collect piovisions. Hut the, 
Ijcople, remembering the wanton d*astation committed a few months before by 
Montbrun’s trooj)s on their zeturn from Aliegnt, fled with their pio])erly; and as it 
was the hone'll tinv of the jeai, .iml the dcoeiti^d country was ^indy and without 
sliadc, tins march of 150 miles to Ahnan/.i w.i-. 01m of eoriliniial suftering. The 
Piirtida chief C'h.ileco hoveied conslantl) c^i the flanks and real, killing w'ithout 
mercy all person'., civil ui military, w'ho stiaggled or sunk^orn exhaustion ; and 
while this disaslious jouiney ^\as m piogicss, another mislortunc befel the Fiencli 
on the side of kequeha. For llie hussais and infantry ]3elonging to iSuchet's army 
having left Madnd to succour Cuenca Ix'lore the king returned fiom Segovia, carrn'd 
off the garrison of that place u\ de^pite^jf the Einpccinado, andftnade for Valencia ; 
but Villacanipa crossing their inaieh on the 25th of August, at the passage of a 
river, near Utiel, took all their baggage, their guns, afld 300 men. And after being 
driven away from Cuenca tlie Kmpecinado invested Giiadalaxara, where the enemy 
had left a gariison of yoo nieif 

Wellington, seeing that tlie king had crossed the Tagus in letreat, entered 
Madrid, a very meinotable event were it only fioin tlie affecting circumstances 
attending it. He, a foicigner and marching at the licad of a foicign army, was dfet 
and welcomed to the ..a])ital of Sp.im by the whole remaining population. The 
multitude who before that hour had never seen Inm, came forth to hail his approach 
not with feigiK'd entluisinsm, not wiih acclamatioil^ extolled ny the fear of a 
conqueror's power, nui >et excited by the natural proneness of j|uman nature to 
laud the successful, foi theie was no tumultuous exultnlion, famiijp was amongst 
them, and long-endured mj^ery had subdued their spirits, but with tt|»r^ and every 
other sign of duep emotion, they crowded around his horse, hung mjon nia stirrups, 
touched his clothes, or throwmg themselves upon the earth, blesfed him aloud as 
the friend of Spam. His tiiut^^pli was as pure ^,n€ gltrious as it was uncommon, 
and hi^felt it to be so. 

Madnd was however still disfurbtd by tlie presence of tlie enemy. The Retiro 
contained enormous stores? 20,^00 stand of arms, more than 180 pieces of artillery, 
and the eagles of two Fiench regiments, and it had a garrison of 2000 fighting mcij, 
besides invalids and followers , but its inherent weakness vvas*soon !nade manifest. 
'Fhe works consisted of an inteiioi Ivt called China, with an exterior entrench- 
ment, but the fort was too small, the entienchment too laige, and the latter couW 
be easily deprived of water. In the lodgings of a French cmicer also was found ^ 
order directing the commandant to confine his real defence to the fort, aSicl 
accordingly, in the night of the 13th, being menaced, he abVtidoitbd the entrench- 
f ment, aiM' the next day j^cepted honourable terms, because La China was so 
contracted and filled with combustible buildings, that his hne troops would witfi “ * ‘ 
only a little firing have been smothered in the ruins ; yet ftey were so dissatisfied 
that many broke their arms, and their ^omipander waat like* to have fallens a 
victim to their wrath. They were immediately sent to Portugal* and French 
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writers v'ith too much truth^asserf that the escort •baseiv robbed and murdered 
many o#the prisoners. Thisrdisgraceful actiof was perpetrated, either at Avila or 
on the frontier of Portugal, wherefore the British troops, who furnished no, escorts 
after the first day'c march from Madiid, arc guiltless. 

Coincident the faft-of the Retiro was that of Guadal»xara. which sur- 
rendeicd to the Kmpccinaclo. ^This mode of wasting an army, and its resources, 
was designated by Napoleon ns the mosT glaring and extraordinary of ail the errors 
committed by the king and by M.armont. And surely it was so. i^or including the 
gairisons of Toro, Tordesillas, Zamoia, and Astorga, which \^re now blockaded, 
^ooo men had beefs delivered, as it were bound, to i<ie allies, and with them stores 
and equipments Sufficient a new army. These foits Lad been designed by 
the emperor to, icsist tf/^ P.irtidjs., but his lieutenants expo^ them to the 
Brili'^h army, and thus the positive loss of men from the battle of ^Salamanca was 
doubled. 

Napoleon had notice of Mmrnont’s drieat as^Jaily as the 2nd of September, a 
week before thegoMt battle ot Borodino ; the news was carried by^llolonel Fabvier, 
W'lio made llie journey from Valladolid in one course, and«liaving fought on the 
22nd of July at the Arapiles, was wounded the heiglits of M^fskowa the 7th of 
September. However, the Duke of Ragusa, suffeiing alike in body and in mind, 
had excused himself with so little Itticngtli, or clearness, that tlie emperor, ron- 
lemptuoiisly reirJirking that the despatch contained more complicate stuffing than 
a clock, desired his war mirf^ster to.demand why Marmont had delivered battle 
without the orders of the king f why he had not made his operations subservient to 
the general plan of%feo canijiaign ? why he bioke from defensive into offensive 
operations liefore the army of the centre joined him? why he would not even wait 
two days for Chauvcl's cavalry which he knew were close at hind? “From 
personal vanity," i;^ud the emperor, with seeming sternness, “the Duke of Ragusa 
has saerificcd the inteiests of his country, ^nul #ie gbotl of my service; he is guilty 
of the crime of msubordmatipn, and is tlie author ot all this misfortune.’’ 

But Napoleon’s wrath, so just, and apparently so dangerous, could not, even in 
its first violence, overpower his early friendship. With a kindness, the recollection 
of which must flow pieice Marmont’s inmost soul* twice, in the same letter, he 
desired that these questions might not even be put to his unhappy lieutenant until 
lys wounds were cured and his health re-eslabhshed Nor was this generous 
feeling shaken by the ariival of the king’s agent, Colonel Ddiprez, w'ho reached 
Moscow the i8th of October, just alter Murat iiad lost a battle at the outposts and 
when all liojics erf peace witL Russia were at an end. Joseph’s despatches, bitter 
ngainst all tlie generals, were especially so against Marmont and Soiilt ; the former 
for having lost fcie battle, and the latter because of his resistance to the royal plan.* 
The recall of ^he Duke of Dalmatia was demanded imperatively, because he barl 
written arleUer to the emperor cxti emcly offensive to the king; and it was also 
hintea that Souiit designed to' make himself king of Andalusia. Idle stories of that 
marshal's ambition seem always to-have been resorted to, when, his skilful plans -a 
were beyond the niilitar^’ jUfjgMent of ordmnrj'* geneials , but Marmont was 
deeply sunk in culpable misfortune, and the king’s complaints against him not 
unjust. Napoleon had however tfien seen W*elIington’s> despatch, which was more 
favourable to the Duke of Ragusa than Joseph's refort; for the latter was founded 
on a belief that the unfortunate general, knowing the nimy of the centre was close 
at hand, w^ould not wait for it ; whereas the Partidas had intercepted so many of 
Tpseph's letters, it is doubtful if any rcacheiJ^ManTiont previous to the battle. It 
Wiis in vain, thereforoj^that Desprez pressed the king’s discontent on il>f! empe^of; 

great man, with unerriii^ sagacity, had already disentangled the ‘ruth, and 
Ddsprez was tlyis rqughly interrogated as to the conduct of his master. 

Why WHS not the army of the centre in the field a month sooner to succour 
-JVIannont? Why was the emperor's example, w'hen.rqn a like case, h^* marched ; 
from Madrid against rSir John Moore, forgotten? Why, after the batde, was not 
the Duero passed^ and the beaten troops ralhed on the army of the centre? Why 
were the passes of tfffc Guadararea sc#» early abandoned ? Why was the' Tagus 
» App“ndix, 4, 5, 
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have made the energetic emperor smile; but when, following his instructions, 
D^prei! harped upoi* Soult’s demeanour, his designs iiyAndalusia, and still more 
upon the lettei^so personally offensive to the king, a%d which shalf be noticed here- 
after, Napoleon replied shaiply that he could not enter into such pitiful disputes 
while he was^t tlie head of 5<!io,ooo men and occupied with such immense opem- 
tions. With resx)ect to Soult’s letter, he said he knew his brother’s real feelings, 
but those who judgediyoseph by, his language could only think \yth Soult, whose^ 
suspicions were natural and partaken by the other generals ; wherefore he would 
not, by recalling him, deprive the armies in Spain of thi^only military head they 
possessed, And then in ridicule of Soult’s supposed treachery, hi? observed, that 
the king’s fears on that head must have subsided, as the English newspapers said 
the Duke of Dalmatia was evacuat^ig Andalusia, and he would of course unite with 
Suchet and with tfce army of the centre to retake the offensive. 

'I'he emperor, however, admitted all the evils arising from these dffeputes between 
the generals and the kin^, but said thaLat such a distance he could not give precise 
orders for their conduct, tfe had foio*‘cn the mischief, he observed, and regrctied 
more than ever that Joseph had disregarded h*s counsel not to uiturn to ISpain in 
i8ii, and thus saying he closed the conversation, b^it this expressKm about Joseph 
not reluming to 8pain is very leinaikable. Napoleon ^oke of it as of a well Known 
lact, yet Joseph's IcUers show that ho not onl^ desired but repeatedly offered to 
resign the crown of Spain and live a private man in Fran^^ Did the emperor 
mean that he wished his brother to remain a crowned guest at Pans ? or had some 
subtle intriguers misrepresented tlic biotheis to each othei ? The noblest buildings 
aie often defiled in scciet by vile and creeping things 

* 01^ER\^TI0NS. 

I. Menace yojtr enemy's jfianks, protect your own, a)hi be ready to lou cent rate on 
the tmpC ft ant poinh . 

These maxims contain thi* whole spirit of Napoleon's insDiuctions to his 
generals, after Badajos was succoiiicd in i8ii. At that time he ordered the army 
of Portugal to occupy tlie valley of the Tagus and the passes of the Gredos 
mounUuis, in which position it covered Madrid, and from thence it could icadily 
march to aid either the army of the south or the army of the north. Dorsenne, 
wIk) commanded the latter, could bring 26,000 men to Ciudad Roci^igo, and Soult 
could bring a like number to Badajos, l)ut Wellington ^ould not move against one 
or the other without having Marmont upon his fl^mk ; he could nolf move against 
Marmont, without having' the others on both flanks, and he could«not turn his 
opponent’s flanks save from Uic ocean. If, notwithstanding this compilation, he 
took Ciudad Rodrigo and Baaajos, it was by surprise, and because French did 
j not concentrate on the important points, winch proved indeed his superiority to 
the executive geiftral opposed t# him but in no^iiffnmft- affected the principle of 
Napoleon’s plan. 

Again, when the preparations Air the Russian^var had weakened the army of 
the north, the emperor, giviiTg l^armont two additional divisions, ordeied him to 
occupy Castile, not as a defensive position, but as a central ^ffenswe one from 
whence he could keep theGallicians in check, and by prompt menacing movements, 
prevent Wellington from commencing^* serious operations elsewhere. This plan 
j also had reference to the maxim respecting flanks. For Mawynont was forbidden • 
to invade Portugal while Wellington was on the frontier of Beira, that is when h<jfc. 
could not assail him in flank ; and he was directed to guard the As^irias carefully 
as a protection to the great line of communication with FranSS ; in May also he 
^as rebuked for having wi|hdmwn Bonet from Oviedo, and for delaying to^ 
r6-occupy the Asturias when the incursion against beira tem^nated. But neither** 
then nor afterwards did the Duke of Ragusa comprehend the ^irit of the emptaor's 
views^ and that extraordinary man, whose piercaQg sagaci^^stised •every chance of* 

L war, was so disquieted by hi^ lieutenant's want of perception, that all the pomp. 
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and all the vast political and nYhtary combinatlc\|s of Dresden, could not put it . 
from jjTib thoughts. # * ft ' * 

"Twice,” said he, " has the Duke of Ragusa placed an interval of 30 leagues 
between his army and the enemy, contrary to all the rules of war ; thfc English 
gcu('r«al goes wncre he wi^h the French general loses the initial movements and is 
of no weight n^the affairs Spam. Biscay and the north aio exposed by the 
evacuation of the Asturias ; Santona and St. Sebastian are endangered, and the 
guerillas communicate freely with the coast. If thd Duke of Kagu^ ha$ not kept 
some bridges on the Agueda, he cannot know what Wellington is about, and he 
j,will retire befor^ light cavalry instead of opera,ting so a^'to make the Engbsh 
general conccnli^te his whci?e aimy. The false direction already given to affairs by 
ftlarshal Marmont, mal^ it necessary that Caffarclli*should keep a strong corps 
always m hamf; that the coininandei of the reserve at Bayonnefshould look to the 
safety of St. Sebastian, holding 3000 men always ready to march ; hnally, that the 
provisional battalions, and troops from thedepdt^ of the interior, should immediately 
reinforce the leserve at l^ayonnc, be encamped on the Pyrcnees,j<ind exercised and 
formed for scrfici* If Marvwnf s oversights continue, these troops will prevent the 
disasters from beiomtug exit erne ” * 

Napoleon was siipci naturally gifted in wailikc matters It has been recorded 
of Caesar’s generalship, that he foectold the cohorts mixed with his aivalry would 
be the cause ef victory at Pharsalia, But this letter was written by the French 
emperor on the 38th of M^y, ooforc the allies were even collected on the Agueda, 
and when 100,000 hicnch tioojis wlie between the ICnglish general and Bayonne, 
and yet Us pre^cioni^'i^j^was vindicated at Burgos m October ! 

2. 'I'o fulfil llic conditions of the emperoi's design, Marmont should have 
adojUed Soult's recommendation, that is, leaving one or two divisions on the Tormes, 
he should have encamped near Banos, and pushed tioops tow^ards the upjier Agueda 
to watch the niofemenls of the allies (^affa|a‘lirs»,divisions could then have joined 
those on the Tonnes, and thus Napoleon's plan for 1811 would have been exactly 
renewed ; Madrid would Have been covered, .i junction with the king would have 
been seemed, Wellington could scaicely have moved beyond the Agueda, and the 
disaster of Sal^^^ianea would have been avoided, f 

'Phe Duke of Ragiisa, a|jparently because he would not have the king in his 
camp, lan counter both to the empcior and to Soult. ist. He kept no troofw on 
•^tho Agueda, which might be excused on the ground that the feeding of them there 
was beyond his means ; but then he did not concentrate behind the Tonnes to 
sustain his forj^s, ncitliei did he abandon his forts, when he abandoned Salamanca, 
and thus 800 men weie s'^icrificed metely to secure the power of concentrating 
behind the I^.uero 2nd. He adopted a line of operations perpendicular to the 
allies’ front, <iinstcad of lying on their flank ; he abamloned 60 miles of country 
bctweenjbrr 'Poi mes and the Agueda, and he suffered Wellington to take the initial 
mo'^ements of the campaign. 311!. He withdrew Bond’s division from the 
Asturias, whereby he lost Catfarelh’s suppoit and leahzed the emperor’s fears for^ 
the northern provinces. <'It ic p'ue that he regained the mitial^^power, bypassing 
the Duero on the i8th, and had he deferred the passage until the king wf^. over the 
Guadarama, Wellington must ^ave gone iiaclr upon Portugal with some show of 
dishonour if not great loss. But if Castanos, j|,nstead of remaining* with 15,000 
Galhcians, befoie ^Astoig.i, a weak place with a ganison of only laoo men, had 
blockaded it with 3000 01 4000, and detached Santocildes with ix,ooo or 12,000 
down the Esla to co-operate with Silveira^and D’Urban, 16,000 men would have 
i lieen acting upon I^rmont’s right flank in June ; and as Bond did not join until 

^j^.the 8th of July the line the Duero would scarcely have availed the French 
' general. 

3. The sebret^' Wellington’s success is to be found in the extent of country 
occupied by the French armies, and the irapedimentft to their military 'communica* 

• -tion. Portugal wa^ an impregnable central position, from whence the English 
general could rush out unexpectedly against any point. This strong post was how- 
<-ever of his own making, he had. chosen it, had fortified it, had deifended it ; he 
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estimate^* from the general result. He had only 60,000 dispos^le troops, ahd 
above loo.ooo Frenchiwere especially appointed to wi#ch and control him, yet 
he passed the fjiOntier, defeated 45,000 in a pitched hgiltle, and drc^^e ao.ooo otheis 
from Madrid in the greatest confusion, without risking a single strategic point, of 
importance t(? bis own operatibns. His campaign up to the conquest of Madrid 
was therefore strictly m accord with the rules of art, although his means ami 
resources have been sWown to be, precarious, shifting, and uncerti^jn. Indeed the t 
want of money alone would have prevented him from following upjiis victory if he 
had not persuaded the Spanish authorities, m the Salam;y»:a county, to yield him 
the revenues of th8 government in Icind under a promise of repayment at Cadiz. 
No general was ever more entitled to the honours of victory. 

4. The success of Wellington's^aring advance would seem to indicate a fauU 
in the French pla» of invasion. The army of the south, numerous, of approved 
valour and perfectly well commanded, was yet of so little weight in*this camj)aiga 
ns to prove that Andahisfa was a point mislicd bc'yond the true line of operations. 
"I'hc conquest of tliat province in 1811 was an enterprise of the king’s, on winch lie 
prided himself, yet it seems never to have been much liked by Napoleon, allliougii 
lie did not absolutely condemn it. I'he question ^vas indeed a very grave one. | 
While the English general held Poitugal, and whijf Cadiz was unsubdued, 
Andalusia was a burthen rather than a gam. It^would have answered better, cither 
to have established communications witli Fiance by the soulJyii»n line of invasion, 
which would have bi ought the cntei prise within the rules of a methodic<tl war, or to 
have held the province partially by dcliuhmcnts, keeping the bulk of the army of the 
south in Estremadura, and thus have strengthened the noithern dine of invasion. For 
m Estremadura, Soult would ha^ co^ere^lhc capital, and hrxve been more strictly 
connected with the army ot the centre ; and hib powerful co-operation with Massena 
in i8io would probably have obliged the English gcnertil to quit Portugal. The 
same result could doubtless have been obtained by reinforcing the army of the 
south, with 30,000 or 40,000 men^ but it is questionable if Soult could have fed such 

a number ; and m favoni of the invasion of Andalusia il may be observed, that 
.Seville was the gicat .iracnnl of Spain, that a formidable power might have been 
established there by the English without abandoning Portugal, that Cadiz would * 
have compensated for the loss of Li'^bon, and finally that the English ministers 
were not at that time determined to defend Portugal. ^ 

5. When tlie emperoi declared that Soult possesseef the only military head in 
the Peninsula he referred to a pioposiiioii made by that marshal winch shall be 
iipticed m the next chapter ; but having regard merely to the disputes dietween the 
Duke of Dalmatia, Marmont, ^nd the king, Siichet's talents not being i»qjiestion, 
the justice of the remark niay*be demonstmted. Napoleon always enforced with 
nrecept and example, the vital miktary princijile of concentiation on tlie important 
points ; but the kin^and the marsl^ls, though h.irpig^gtontlniially iijxm this maxim, 
desired to follow it ovit, each m his own sphcie. Now to concentrate on a wrong 
point is to nurt yourself with your m»n sword, and ^ each French general desired 
to be strong, the army at laigtf wa^ scattered insiean of being concentrated. 

The failure of the campaign was bv the king attributed to Soi^lt’s disobedience, 
inasmuch as the passage of the 'Pagus by Drouet would have enabled the army of 
the centre to act before Palonibini’.s division arrived. But it has been shown that 
Hill could have brought Wellington an equal, or superior rc«i)forcement, in less r 
time, whereby the lazier could either have made head ur^il the French dispersed for ^ ^ 
want of provisions, or by a rapid counter-movement, he could have fallen upon 
Andalusia. And if the king had menaced Ciudad Rodrigo in reffi-n it would have 
been no ^v<^on, for he had qp battering train, still less could he have revenged 
himself by mwching on Lisbon, because Welhn^on would have overpowered Soult r 
and established a new base at Cadiz before such an operation could become 
dangerous to the cajntal of PortugaL Opo^ might indeed li»ve been taken, yet ‘ 
^seph would have hesitated to exchange Madnd foV that city. But the 10,000 men 
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requijj^d of Soult by the king on 19th of June, *coul<J have been at Madrid before « 
August, and thus the passdo of the Guadarai^^a could Have been defended until the 
army of Portugal was reorganized I Ay ! but Hill could then have entered the valley 
of the Tag^s, pr being reinforced, could have invaded Andalusia while Wellington 
kej)t the king’s army jn*'heck. It would appear thcreford* l^hat Joseph's plan of 
oixjrations, if afi its combinat-ons had been exactly executed, might?' have prevented 
Wellington’s progress on some points, but to effect this the French r^ust have been 
concentrated in large masses from distant places without sti iking any decisive blow, 
which was the very pith and marrow of the English general^ policy. Hence it 
^ follows that Sovlt made the true and Joseph the ^alse appli(?Ation of the principle of 
concentration^’ « , 

6. If the king had ^ dged his position truly he would have early merged the 
monarcli in tlie general, exchanged the palace for tlie tent ; 'hciwould have held 
only the Retiro and a few foitified posts in the vicinity of Madrid, he would have 
org.ini/ed a good pontoon tram and established his magazines in Segovia, Avila, 
doledo, and 'I'nlavera; fin.illy he would have kept his army constantly united in the 
field, and exorcised his soldiers, either by opening goodpoads through the moun- 
tains, or m cliasing the l^irtidas, while W^lJingtoii remained quiet, 'Phus acting, 
he would have lx,‘en always ready to march' noith or south, to snccoiu any menaced 
point. By enfoicjiig good order- and discipline in his own army he would also 
have given a u.^efnl example, and he could by vigilance and activity have ensured 
the preponderance of forcy in the field on whichever side he marched. He would 
thus have acquired the (“steem clothe French generals, and obtained their willing 
obedience, and Sj^aniards would more readily have submitted to a warlike 
monarch. A weak man niav safely wear an inherited crown, it is of gold and the 
people support it , but it ie(|uues the stiength of a warrior to bear the weight of 
a usurped diadem, it is ol non 

7. If Marmoht and the king were at ‘‘.uiU m tlr* gencial plan of operations, they 
were not less so in the ])ftrlicul.ir tacties of the campaign. 

On the i8th of lalv I'jie aimy of Poilugal passed the Douro in advance. On 
the 30th It lepassed that iivcr in retreat, having in 12 days marched 200 miles, 
foiiglil ilnec combats, and a genei.d battle.* One field-marshal, seven generals, 
men and officers had been killed, wounded, or taken ; and two eagles, 
beside.s those taken 111 tlic Retnu, S’-veral standards, 12 guns, and eight carnages, 

' c\clns.,e of the artilleiy and sloies captured at V'alladolnl, fell into the victors’ hands, 

111 the same iienod, the allies marched itx) miles, and had one field-marshal, four 
gciK'ials, anei^sonMwvhat less than 6000 officeis and soldiers killed or wounded. 

'I'his comparison turm^Jhes the proof of Wellington’s sagacity, when he detcr- 
mmed not fignt except at gicat advantage. l‘he French army, although sur- 
pri-.etl in tit? midst of an evolution and instantly swept from the field, killed and 
wound’"/!' Oooo of the allies ; the nth and 6ist regiments of the sixth division had 
not together piorc than 160 men and officers left standing at the end of the battle ; 
twice 6000 tlicn would have fallen in a more e<iual contest, the blow would havp 
been less decisive, and ?is Ci-ainel’s cavahy ancl**‘he king’s armvwere both at hand, 
a retreat into Portugal would probably have followed a less perfect victoiy. 
Whciefore this battle ought not, and would not have been fought, but for Mar- 
moni’s false movement on tlic 22nd. Yet it is certain that if Wellington bad 
retired without fighting, the murmurs of his army, already louder than was seemly, 
would have bccn'hcard in England, and if an accidental shot bad terminated his 
career all would have terminated. ThpeCortes, ripe for a change, would have 
^ accepted the intru'-"ve king, and the American war, just declared against England, 

, would have renderetl the complicated affairs of Portugal so extremely embarrassed 
that no newsman could h^ve continued the contest. Then the cries of disappointed ■ 
TOlitici ins woul^ have been raised. V/ellington, it would have been said, Wei- j 
fington, desponding, and distrusting his brave troops, dared not venture a battle 
*■ on even terms, hence these misfortunes I His name would have been made, as Ssir 
Jolin Moore’s was,*a butt for the malice and falsehood of faction, and bis military 
^ genius would have«been measured by the ignorance of his detractors. 
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* 8, tlie battie, MarmQDt buS about 49,000 &a^re$ and bayonets ; Weili^ton, 

. who liad received some detdkhments 01# the X9th, had aiove 46,000, but the eieceSS 
was princijjany Spanish.* The French had 74 guns, the allies, including a Spaxiisb 
battery, had only 60 pieces. Thus, Marmont, overmatched ifi cavalry and 
infantry, was simerict Tn artillery, and the fight would htve been most bloody, if 
the generals hatrbeen erjual, for courage and strengtlf were in even balance until 
Wellington's genius struck tli^ beaim Scarcely can a fault be detected in his 
corn! net. It might indeed be asked Why the cavalry reserves were not, after Le 
Merchant's charge, brop^ht up closer to sustain the fourth, fifth, and sixth divisions 
and to keep off Boyer's dragoons, but it would seem ill to Cvivil at an action which 
was desenbod at the time bjt .1 French officer, a^. the • deaiiui{ 0^^40,000 men in 
40 minutes.'’ ^ em ' ^ ■ 

9. The battle iof .Salamanca, remarkable in many points of view, was not least 
so in this that it was the first decided victory gained by the allies in the Peninsula. 
In former actions the French had ^ecn repulsed, here they were driven headlong 
as it were Ijefore amighty wind, without help or stay, and the results were pro- i 
portionate. Joseph's secret negotiations with the Cortes were criishecl; his partisans j 
in every part of the Peninsula were abaghed, and the sinking spirit of the Catalans 
was revived ; the clamours of the opposition in England were checked, the pro- 
visional government of PVance was dismayed, thft secret plots against the Ficnch 
in CWmany were resuscitated, and the shock, leacbmg even to Mfiscow, heaved 
end shook the colossal structuie of Napoleon’s power to<its very base. 

Nevertheless Salamanca was, .is most great Mttlcsare, an accident ; an accident 
seized upon with astonishing vigour and quickness, but still fy?j^ccident. Even its 
icsults were accidental, for the French could never have repassed the Tormes as an 
army, if Carlos D’Espafia had not withdrawn the garrison from Alba, and hidden 
the fact from Wellington; and this cucumst.iiicc alone would probably have led to 
the rum of the whole campiign, lAit fai* another of those clianccs, which recurring 
so frequently in war, render bad generals timid, and makij gre,it generals trust their 
toilune under the most adverse ciicumslance^ 'I'his is easily shown Joseph was 
at Hlasco Sancho on the 24th, and notwithstanding his numerous ciivalry, the aimy 
of Portugal passed in retreat across his front at the distance of only a few miles, 
without his knowledge ; he thus missed one opportunity of effecting Ins junction 
with C'lausel. On the 25th this junction could still liave been made at Arcvdlo, and ^ 
Wellington, as if to mock tlie king's gcneialship, halted that day behind the Zapar- 
diel ; yet Joseph retreated towaids the (iu.idaiama, wrathful that Clauscl made no 
effort to join him, and foig' tful that Uo a beaten and puj;suod army r^ust march, it 
was for liiin to join Clause*!. Hut the true cause of the^o eiiors was the different 
inclinations of the geni'rals. The king wisheil to draw Clauscl to Ma^iid, Clauscl 
do-'ired to have the king behind the Ducro, and if he had succeeded Ihe probable 
icsuit may be thus traced. # • ^ 

CIausf‘1 during the first confusion wiote that only 20,000 men could reorganized, 
•?nil 111 this number did not mclfidc the stragglers and marauder:^ who always take 
advantage of a defeat to seek thfir own interest >a^ckAuicc to the French loss 
proves than there were ncaily 30,000 fightuig men left, and in fact Clauscl did m a 
fortnight reorganize 20,000 iiiiantryf 20S0 cavalry p^id 50 guns, besides gaining a 
knowledge of 5000 stragglers and marauders In fine no soldiers rally quicker 
.ifttT a defeat than the French, and hence as Joseph brouglit io H^a,^co Sanclio 
30 guns and 14,000 mcij, of which above 2000 were horsemen, 40,000 infantry, and 
more than 6000 cavalry, with a pow'et%l artillery, might then have been i allied 
hcliind the Ducro, exclusive of Caffarelli’s divisions. Nor w-^DuId Madrid have 
been meanwhile exposed to an insurrection, nor to •the operation of a weak^t 
detachment from Wellington’s army ; for the 2000 men.%ent by Suche^ had arrived 
in that capital on the 30th, and there were in the several fortified points of the 
Vicinity, 600/ or 7000 other trtbops who could have been united at the Retiro, to 
protect that depbt and the families attached to the intrusive coi^t. 

Thus Wellington, without committing any fault, would nave found a more 
powerful army than Marmont’s again on the«Duero* and cape^le <ff renewing the ‘ 
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former operations with the advf ntage of former Grrors^as warning beacons. But 
his crvn army would not Rave been so po^^^rful as before, for the reinforcements 
sent from England did not even suffice to replace the current consumption of men ; 
and neither the fresh soldiers nor the old Walcheren regiments were able to sustain 
the toil of th^ recent 5 pcrations. Three thousand troops Hiad joined since the 
battle, yet the general decfhase, including the killed and wounded, was above 
8000 men, and the number of sitk was rapidly augmenting from the extreme heat. 
It may therefore be said that if Marmont wm stricken deeply by Wellington, the 
king poisoned the wound. The English general had ^pre-calculated all these 
r superior resources of the enemy, and it was only" Marmont’s flagrant fault, on the 
22nd, that couW have wrung the battle from him ; ye. he fought it as if his genius 
disdained sucji trial oi'^ils strength. I saw him late m the eiening of that great 
day, when the advancing flashes of cannon and musketry, stretching as far as the 
eye could command, showed m the darkness how well the field was w< 3 n; he was 
alone, the flush of victory wms on his brow, and his eyes were and watchful, 

but his voice ^was calm, and even gentle. More than the rival of Marlborough, 
since he had defeated greater wan lors than Marllioiougit ever encountcMcd, with a 
prescient pride he seemed only to acceji. this glory an earnest of gieiter 
things. 
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BOOK XIX. 


* CHAPTER 1 . 

As Wellington's of>crations liarl now deeply affected tltf French •affairs in the 
distant provinces, it is ni’cessaiy again to rcxert to the general progress of the war, 
lest the lri!b bearings of Ins military policy should be overlooked. The battle of 
Salamanca, by clq^iing all the cefltrc of Spain, h.-\d reduced the invasion to its 
onginal lines of o[HMation Foi Palombini's division having joined tke army of the 
centre, the army of the'Ebro was biokcn up; Catfarclli had concentrated the 
scattcicd troops of the army of the n#th; and when Clausel had Ictl back the 
vanquislicd army «f Portugal tf) Burgos, the wh^le French host was divided in tw'o 
disiinct parts, each having a scpaiate line of cominunication with J^'Yance, and a 
circuitous, uncei tain, attenuated line of correspondeilte w iih each other by Zaragoza 
instead of a sure and short one by Madiul. ^^Jut Wclnngton was also forced to 
divide his army in two paiti, and though, by the.advantage of his central position, 
he retained the iniual power both of movement and concrtffi'ation, his lines of 
communication were become long and weak, because the enemy was powerful at 
either flank. Wherefore on his own simple strength in the cerntre of Spam he could 
not rely, and the diversions he l^jid projected against the eneniy’£«rear and flanks 
became more important tlian cvei 'fo these we must now turn. 

EAS'IKRN Orr.RATIONS. 

It will be recollected that the nanative of Catalonian .ifTan*s ceased at the moment 
when Decaen, aftci fortifying tV co.ast Imo and oi)emng new loads beyond the 
reach ot shot from the English ships, waS gathering the liarvcst of the intenor. 
Lacy, inefficient m the field and universally hated, was thus confined to the 
mountain chain which separates the coast teintory from the plains of Lerida, and# 
from the Cerdaha. The insurrectionary spirit of the Catalonians was indeed only 
upheld by Wellington’s successes, and by the hope of English succoui from Sicily ; 
for Lacy, devoted to the lepublican paity m Spam, haA now been fliadc captain- 
general as well as commandcr-m-chief, and sought to keep down thf^pcople, who 
were generally of the priestly and royal faction He publicly spoke of exciting 
a general insurrection, yet, in his intercourse w'lih the English naval offi?g-s, avowed 
his wish to repress the patriotism of the Somatenes ; he was not ashamed ^o boast 
^of his assassination plots, and icc^'ived with lionour a man who had •I'lurdered the 
aide-de-camp of Maurice Mathii^i ; he sowed diss^sicgis among his generals, 
intrigued against all of them m turn, and when h^blcs and Manso, who wore the I 
people's favourites, raised any soldiers„he tmnsferred the latter as soon as they I 


intrigued against all of them m turn, and when babies and Manso, who wore the 
people's favourites, raised any soldiers^he tmnsferred the latter as soon as they 
were organized to Sarzfield’s flivysion, at the same fime calumniating that gcneml 
to depress his influence. He quaft-elled incessantly with Captain Codrington, and 
liad no desire to see an English force m Catalonia lest a general hfsurreetion should 
take place, for he feared that the multiUide once gathered and armed would drive 
him from the province and declare for tne opponents of the- Cortes. And in this ^ 
view the constitution itself, although emanating from the Cort^, was long withheld 
fiom the Catalans, lest the newly declared popular riglfls should interfere with the^ 
arbitrary power of the chief. • 

Such w.y the state of the province when intelligence that the Anglo-Sicilian 
expedition nad arrived at Malion excited the hopes of the Spaniards and the fears « 
olf the j^xt^nch. The coast then became the great object of interest to both, and 
the Catalans again opened a communication with the Eiighsh ^eet Jjy Villa Nueva ^ 
Sitjes, and endeavoured to collect the'gmin of the Campo de Taragona. 
^ecaenj coming to meet Suchef, wlio had arrived at Reus with 2000 men, drove the 
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Catali^ns to the hills again ; y^t the Lerida dff trict w|is thus oi^ened tp the 
enterprises of Lacy, becausTj it at this pct,-iod that Reille had detached General 
Pans from Zaragoza to the aid of Palombini; and that Soveroli's division was 
•broken up to r<±iforce the garrisons of I^enda, I’aragona, Barcelona; and^Zaragosn. 
Rut the army of the EbrC being dissolved, Lacy resolved to {parch upon Lerida, 
where he had Engaged ccrU.in Spaniards in the French service Xo explode the 
powder magazine when he should approach ; and this odious schem^ which neces- 
sarily involved tlic destruction of hundreds <# hi 4 own countrymen, was vainly 
opposed by Eroles and Snrzfield 

On the 12th of July Eroles's division, that general being alSsent, was incorporated 
with Sarzfield’s* and otlu-r troops at Guisona, and the whole journeying day and 
^ night reached ^'Ircmp ch. the 13111. Lacy having thus turned Lerida, would have 
resiuued the rnarch at inid-day, intending to attack the next mofmng at dawn, but 
the men were witliout food and exhausted by fatigue, and 1500 had falj^n behind. 
A council of war being then held, Sarzfield, whf, thought the plot w'lld, would have 
returned, observing that all communication with the sea was abandoned, and the 
h^irvest of the Carnpo dc Taiagona and Vails being left to be gathered by the 
enemy, the loss of the corn uoukl seriously 5* ffect tlic whole ‘principality. ) 3 ispleasecl 
at the remonstrance, Lacy mimedi.itcly sent him back to the plain of Urgel with 
some infantr/ and the cavalry, to 'a-ep the garrison of Balagiier in check; but in 
the night of tli^‘ i6th, when iSj^rxfield liad reached the bridge of Alcntorna on the 
Segre, flesh oiders caused *’nm to return to Limiana on the N<^gucra. Meanv/hile 
Laty himself had advanced by Agea towards Lctida, the explosion of the magazine 
took place, many l>^’iseb were thrown down, 200 inhabitants and 150 soldiers were 
destroyed ; two bastions fell, and the place was laid open. 

Ilenriod the governor, altiiough ignorant of the vicinity of the Spaniards, 
immediately mai^uu'd the breaches, the garrison of Balaguer, hearing the explosion, 
marched to his '■uccour, and when the Ca( ilan^’roo) s api>earcd, the citizens, enraged 
bv the destruction of tlieir habitations, aided the French , I^acy then fled back to 
iVemp, bearing the burthen of a ernne which he had not fc*ared to commit, but 
wanted courage to luiii to his countiy’b advantage. To lessen the odium thus 
incurred, he insidiously attiibuied the failiiie to 'oarzfield’s disobedience; and as 
that genet al, to punish the iicople of Barbastro for siding with the French and 
Jcillmg 20 o( Ins men, had i.nscd .1 heavy contribution of money and corn in the 
district, he became so hateful, that some time after, when he endeavoured to rai^e 
soldiers in tliosc paits, the people threw boiling vv.iter at him from the windows as 
he passed. 

Before tliis event Sachet had returned to Valencia, and Dacaen and Maurice 
Matliieu maf^hed against Colonel Green, w'ho was entrenched in the hermitage 
of St. Dimas, one of the highest of the peaked rocks ovei hanging the convent of 
Montsen’-at Manso immediately raised the Sornat^nes to aid Green, and as the 
latter had provisions, th« inaccessible strength of his post seemed to defy capture, 
yet lie surrendered in 24 houis, and at a moment when the enemy, despairing#' 
of success, were going io rtliK jiiish the attack He cxcusec\ himself as being 
forced by his own people, but he signed the capitulation. Decaert then set 
fire to the convent of Montserrat, and the'flnnScs, seen for miles around, was the 
signal that the w'arfare on that holy mountain w.js* finished. After this the French 
general mai^chcd to Lerida to gather corn, and Lacy again spread his troops iu the 
mountains. 

During his absence Eroles had secretly <jecn preparing a general insurrection to 
break out when thtvCiritisli army should arrive, and it was supposed that his object 
w was to effect a change in the government of the province ; for though Lacy hhnself 
again spoke pf embodying the Somatenes if arms were given to him by Sir Edward 
felftsw; there waT really no .scarcity of arms, the demand was a deceit to prevent 

ijfiuskots from being given to the people, and Vicrc w’as no levy.'s HCnce the 
T 4 ^j 6 ntent increase^, and a general desire for the arrival of the British troops 
^came prevalent ; the miserable people turned anxiously towards any quarter for 
r aid, and this ^xpr<A.sion of conscioivs helplessness was given in evidence by the 
I Spanish chiefs, and received as proof of enthusii^sm by the English naval coi^' 




nianders, who were more sanguine p( success than experience would 

eyes were however directed towards the ocean, the French in fear,, the 
Catalans* in hope ; and the British armament did appear off Patamps, Inst alter 
three days, spr^d Jt 9 sails again and steered for Allcalit, leaving the principality 
stup^ed with^ief and disappointment, t • 

This un^pected event was the natural result of previous errors on a)li#ideB, 
errors^ which invariably attend* warlike proceedings when not directed by a superior 
genius, and even then not always to be avoided. It has been shown how ministerial 
vacillation marred Lcfd \yillia^Bentinck's first intention of landgig in person witlu 
10,4^ or 12,000 men on thg Catalonian coast ; and how after mig:h delay General 
Maitland had sailed to Palma with a division of 6ooomeia«Calabrians, Sicilians, and 
others, troops of*no likelihood save that some 3000 British and Germans were 
amongst them. This force was afterwards joined by the transports from Portugal, 
having engineers and artillery, offi^rs on board, and that honoured’ battering train 
which bad shattefed the gory walls of Badajos. Wellington had great hopes of this 
expedition ; he had hin^elf sketched the general plan of operationf ; and his own 
campaign had been conceived in th(^ expectation that Lord William Bentinck, a 
general of high rank and reputation, with 10,000 good troops, aided with at least as 
many Spanish soldiers, disciplined under the two British officers, Whittinghamand 
Roche, would have early fallen on Catalonia to the destruction of#Suchct's plans. 
And when this his first hope was quashed, he stil! expected that a force would be 
disembarked of strength, sufficient, in conjunction with the Catalan army, to take 
Taragona. 

Roche's corps was most advanced in discipline, but tTTe Spanish government 
delayed to place it under General Maitland, and hence it first sailed from the 
islands to Murcia, then returned without orders, again repaired to Murcia, and at 
the moment of General Maitlai^’s {^rrivai off Palamos, was, und^ the command of 
Joseph O’Donel, involved in a ternme catastroi>hc already alluded to and hereafter 
10 be particularly narialed. Whittingham's levy remaiflod, but when inspected by 
the Quartcr-Master-Gcneral Donkin, it was found in a raw state, scarcely mustering 
4000 effective men, amongst wlAch were many French deserters from the island of 
Cabrera. The sumptuous clothing and equipments of Whittingham's and Roche's 
men, their pay regularly supplied from the British subsidy, and very much exceeding 
tliat of the other Spanish corps, excited envy and dislike ; there was no public 
inspection, no check upon the expenditure, nor upon the delivery of the stores, and 
Roche’s proceedings on this last head, whether justly or unjustly I know not, were 
very generally and severely censured Whittinghain afknowledgecr that he could 
not trust his people near the enemy without the aid of British troojll, and thougli 
the Captain-General Coupigny desired their departure, his opinion *vas against a 
descent m Catalonia. Maitlagd hesitated, but Sir Edward Pellew urged«tl^ descent 
so very strongly that he finally assented, and reached Palamos with 0000 men of all 

• nations on the 31st of July, yet in some confusion as to the transporPservice, which 
the staff officers intributed to thesnAjudicious nied(ilin|^ ofithc naval chiefs. 

Mait]jind"s first care was to open a communication with the Spanish commanders. 
Eroles came on board at once and»veh#mently and^unceasingly urged an immediate 
disembarkation, declaring tl&t tjje fate of Catalonia and his own existence depended 
upon it; the ofther generals showed less eagerness, and their accounts differed greatly 
with respect to the relative means of the Catalans and the Frencn. I> 5 cy estimated 
the enemy's disposable troops at i$,%oo, and his own at 7000 infantry and 300 
cavalry ; and even that number he said he could with difficifH|t feed or provide with* 
ammunition. Sarzfield judged the French to be, ei^lusive of Suchet's movable 
column, 18,000 infantry and 500 cavalry ; he thought it rash to invest Taragona 
with a less force, and that a free and constant communicatidff wift the fleet was 
.absolutely Essential in any operation. Eroles rated the enemy at 13,000 infantqr 
and 500 cavalry, including Suchet’s column ; but the reports of the deserters gaver* 
22,000 infantry, exclusive of Suchet's column and of the garrisons and Miguelei^ 
in the enemy’s service. # • • ♦ 

' No insurrection of the Somatenes had yet taken place, nor was there any 

‘ 'Appearance that such an event would happen, as the French were descried con- 
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ducting! coQvoys along the shore yiith small escorts, tijcid concentrating their troops 
for bahle without molestation. The engine^^ dem4T\ded from six to ten days to 
redufcc Taragona after investment, and Decaen and M,aiirice Mathieu ^cre then 
near Montserrat ov|tl) yooo/^r 8000 good troops, which number could b(S doubled in a 
few days , the Catalans could not so soon unite and join MaittartJcl's f^e, and there 
was a general, although apparently, an unjust notion abroad, that I^icy was a 
Freuclinian at hcai t. It was feaied also that the To<>ilon fleet might come out and 
burn the transports at their anchorage during the siege, and thus Wellington's 
battering train and even the safety of the aimy would be invi^^ved in an enterprise 
pronii‘-ing little sitccess. A full council of war wa*?' unanimous not to land, ana the 
reluctance of the p<;ople to rise, attiibuted by Captain 6odrjngton to the machina- 
tions of traitor',, was vihule ; Maitland also was farther swayod by the generous 
and just consideration, that iia the Somatenes had not voluntarily taken up, arms, it 
would be ciuel to cxcitc tliem to such a stop, when a few days might oblige him to 
abandon them to the vi-ngeancc of the enemy. 'Wherefore, as Palamos appealed 
too strong for a^sudden assault, the annarnent sailed towards Valencui with intent 
to attack that place, after a project, furnished by the 'Quarter-Master-fjCncral 
Donkm and 111 unison with Loid Wcllingttxl's plan of operations ; but Maitland, 
dming the voyage, changed his mind and proceeded at once to Alicant. 

The Catal ins weie not moie dist)Icased than the British na\al commanders at 
seeing the piin'cijiality thus shaken off, yet the judgment of the latter seems to 
have been swayed pailly ffom having gi\on stronger hopes of assistance to tlie 
former than the circumstance-^ would iigorously warr.iiu , partly ft om that con- 
fidence which, inspircd>by continual success, is stienglli on their own element, but 
lashness on shore Captain Codiington, from the great interest he took m tlu* 
sti nggle, was peculiarly discontented; yet his own desci iption of the state of Catalonia 
at the time, sliroi's tlial his hopes icsled more on some vague notions of the 
Somatenes’ enthusiasm, than upon any ^acls'\vhich a general ouglit to calculate 
upon. Lord Wellington irdecd said, that he could sec no reason why the plan lie 
had recommended should not have Ijcen successful , an observation made, however, 
when he was somewhat excited by the piospeet of baMiig Siichet on Ins own hands, 
and probabl> under some eironeous inlonuatiun. lb' had been deeeued about l!u' 
strengili of the forts at Salaniaiu a, although close to them; and as he had c'lily 
>'ust established a suic channel of mlcllitjonce m ('.at.ilonia, it was piobable that In* 
was also Llecei\( d with respect to 'r.iraL;on.i, which if not siiong in regul.u woiks, 
was well inovided and commanded by a \ery bold active goveiiioi, and offeied 
great lesources^in the facih*> of making mti-rior retiencbnicnts 

The foice/jf the Catalans Loid Wellington knew principall) from Sir I^dwaid 
Pellew, who iiad denved Ins intornialion chiefly fiom Kroles, who very much 
exaggerated it, and lessened the enemy’s power in proportion. And General Mait- 
land coukl Scarcely lie ddled a comniaiidei -m-cliief, for Lord William BentinCk for- 
bade him to iiiv the loss of his division lest Sicily itself should thereby be endangered ; 
and t j avoid mischief froi^ the wmtei season, he w\is instructed quit the Spanisli *'■ 
coast m the second week of Septvjmbcr Lord WSlliam and Lord Wellington weic' 
tlierefoie not agiecd in the object to be attained. The first considered tht^diversion 
on the Spanish coast as second.ivy to the wants oT Sicily, whereas Wellington locked 
only to the great interests at stake in the I’emnsuh., and thought Sicily in ho danger 
until the Fronch Miould reinforce tlieir army in Calabria. He dcsiied vigorous 
combined efforts of the military and naval forces, to give a new aspect to the war in 
^ Catalonia, and his plan was that Taragona Should be attacked ; if it fell the warfare 
he .said would be ortce more established on a good base in Catalonia ; if it was 
'...accouicd by the concciitratKin of the Fiencli troops, Valencia would necessarily be 
weak, and tlRyarmument could then pioc<'cd to attack that place, and if unsuccessful, 
rcturh to assail Tifragona again, 

, ^ This Wi*s an excellent plan no doubt, but KapiWeoii never lost sfght of that 
gr^at principle of wvr, as concisely c.xpressed by^ Scrtoiius \yhen he told Pompey 
jfliat a good general should look behind him rather than beforfc. 'TliC emperor 
acting on the proverb that fortune favours the brave, o^ten urged' his lieutenants to 
dvue desperately with a few men in the front, bui he invariably covered thei^ 
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communications with heayy m^ses, yid there is Ao in^ance of his plan of iftyasion 
being ahi^en by a flank or rear attaglc* exo^t where bis instructions were neglected. 
His armies made what are called points, in war, sucb as Massena's invasloii 
of Portugal, Monocle’s attack on Valencia, Dupont'sjron Andftlusla ; but the 
general plan o( ppeftition was invariably supported ly heavy masses protecting the 
conmunications; Had his instructions sent from Dresden been strictly obeyed, the 
walls of Leritta and Taragona* would have been destroyed, and only the citadels of 
each occupied with small ganisoiis easily provisioned for a long time. The field 
army would thus havg been increasetl by at least 3000 men, the movable columns^ 
spared many harassing marches, hnd Catalonia would fenve oiferecj little temptation 
for a descent. • ^ 

But notwithstamding this error of Siichet, Maitland's troops wAc too few, and 
tooill-coni])oscd to vi'nture the invebtmcnt of Taragona. The imperial muster-rolls 
gave more than 80,000 men, including Reviles divisions at Zaragosa, for the armies 
of Aragon and C^gtalonia, and 2;^ooo of the first and 37,000 of the second, were 
actually under aims with the eagles; \vhercfore to say that Decfcn could have 
biougbt at once io,ocK/inen to the succour of Taragona, and by weakening liis 
garrisons, as many mure in a very sliffit time, is not to overrate his power ; and I 
this without counting PansS brigade, 3000 ^ong, which belonged to Reille’s 
division and was disposable. Suchet had just before come to Reiis^vith 2000 select 
men of all arms, and as ODoiiel's aimy liad since* begn defeated near Alicant, he 
could have returned with a still greater iorce K^oppose Maitland. 

Now the English fleet was descried by the French off Palais on the evening of 
tlie 31st of July, although it did not anchor before the ist dT August ; Decaen and 
Maurice Mathieu with some 8oou disposable men were then between Montserrat 
and Barcelona, that is to say, only two marches from Taragona : I-amarque, with 
from 4000 to 5000, was bet ween J^ilamos and Mataro, five marche? from Taragona ; 
t.^ucsnel with a like number was in^hc Cerdafia, being about seven marches off; 
Suchet and Paris could have arrived in less than eight dhys, and from the garrisons 
and minor j^osts smaller succouis might have been drawn ; Torloza alone could 
have furnished 2000. But Lacy's division was at Vich, Sarzfield's at Villa Franca, 
Kroles's divided between Montsenat and Urgel, Milan’s in the Grao D'Olot, and 
they requiicd five days even to assemble; when united, they would not have 
exceeded 7000 men, and with their disputing, captious generals, would have beelT 
unfit to act vigorously ; nor could they have easily joined the allies without fighting 
.1 battle in which their defeat would have been certain. 

Sarzfield judged that lo days at least were nece^isaty to reduce^laragoiia, and 
])Ositively affirmed that the army must be entirely fed fiom the fleet, Jis the country 
could scaicely supply the Catalonian troops alone, d'lius Maitland w<auld have hud 
to land his men, his battering tram and stores, and lo form his mvestve^t in the 
free of Decaen’s power, or following the rules ol war have defeated their general 
fust. But Decaen's troops nuraencally equal, without reckoning me gamson of 

** T«iragona 2000 st^ng, were m cynpositioii vastly^suf)ori«i' to llic allies, seeing that 
only 3000 British and German troops m Maitland's army were to bo at all depended 
upon in battle ; neither does it apj*ear4hat the platfoims, sand-bags, fascines, and 
other materials necessary for a si(^e, were at this period prepared and on board the 
vessels, • ^ 

It is true Maitland would, if he had been able to resist Decaen af first, which 
seems doubtful, have effected a great ctai'cision, and Wellington's object would have 
been gained if a ro-embarkation had been secure ; but th^aval officers, having ♦ 
reference to the nature of the coast, declared tliat a s,^e re-embarkation coul I no^ 
be dependetl, upon. The soundness of this opinion has indeed Ixien disp.ited by 
many seamen well acquainted with the coast, who maintain thaiJbveR in w ntcr ihe 
Catalonian shore is remarkamy safe and tranquil ; and that Cape Safou, a place In 
other respOcts admirably adapted -for a camp, affords a certain retreat and f icilitjT^ 
of re-embarjeing on one or other of its sides in all weather. Ifowever, to Mahlai^j 
die coast of Catalonia was represented as upsafe, and this vi*w of* the question is* 

n also supported by very able seamen likewise acquainted with that sea. 

l' 
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• ^OPElftVTIONS IN|MURCIA. . 

ThI Anglo-Sicilian armament arrived at Allcant at a critical moment ; the 
Spanish cause was there going to ruin. Joseph 0 *Donel, brother to the recent, had 
with great diffiAilty orgaeizcd a new Murcian army after aBlake's surrender at 
Valencia and, thk army, basef^ upon Alicant and Carthagena', independent of a 
division under General Frere, which always hung about Baza and Lorca, on the 
frontuT of Grenada, and communicated through th<r Alpuxaras with fhe sea-coast. 
Both Suchet and Soult were paralyzed in some degree by the neighbourhood of 
these armies, which holding a central position were supporteePby fortresses, supplied 
^by sea from Gibjiltar to Ca^iz, and had their existence guaranteed by Wellington’s 
march into Spain, by h^ victory of Salamanca, and tfy his general combinations. 
For the two l^ench commanders were forced to watch his ntbvements, and to 
support at the same time, the one a blockade of the Isla de Leon, the other the 
fortresses in Catalonia ; hence they were in no condition to follow up the prolonged 
operations necessary to destroy these Murciah armies, whi^it were moreover 
supported by the arnval of General Ross with British troop at Carthagena. 

O’Donel had been joined by Roche in July, and ouchet, after detaching 
Maupoint’s brigade towards Madrid, deparmd himself with 2000 men for Catalonia, 
leaving General Harispc with not njore than 4000 men beyond the Xucar. General 
Ross immediately advised O'Donel to attack him, and to distract his attention 
a large fleet, with troops board, which had originally sailed from Cadiz to 
succour Ballesteros at Malaga, now appeared off the Valencian coast. At the same 
time Bassecour and Yiha Campa, being free to act in consequence of Palombim’s 
and Maupoint’s deprihure for Madrid, came down from their haunts in the moun- 
tains of Albaracyn upon the right flank and rear of the French positions. Villa 
Campa penetrated to Lina, and Bassecour to Cofrentes on the Xucar; but ere this 
attack could tak©- place, Suchet, with liu^ usual celerity, returned from Reus. At 
first he detached men against Villa Campa, out when he saw the fleet, fearing it 
was the Sicilian armament, he recalled them again, and sent for Paris’s brigade 
from Zaragoza, to act by Teruel against Bassecour and Villa Campa. Then he 
concentrated his own foices at Valencia, but a starm drove the fleet off the coast, 
and meanwhile O’Donel’s operations bi ought on the 

I IRST I3ATTLK OF CAST ALLA. 

• Ilarispe’s posts were established at Biar, Castalla, and Onil on the right ; at Ibi 
and Alcoy on the left. This line was not more than one march from Alicant 
Colonel Mesclop, with a regiment of infantry and some cuirassiers held Ibi, and 
was supporteef by Hanspe^’liimsclf with a reserve at Alcoy. General Delort, witli 
another regincpnt of infantry, was at Castalla, having some cuirassiers at Onil on his 
left, and a regiment of dragoons with three companies of foot at Biar on his right. In 
this expqs^ situation the French awaited O’Donel, who directed his principal force, 
consislii% of 6000 infantry, 700 cavalry, and eight guns, against Delort ; meanwhile 
Roche, with Jboo men, was to move through the Kiountains of Xixona, so as to fall ^ 
upon Ibi simuUaneou‘>ly nthch^attack at Castalla. O’Donel hfipedthus to cut tlie 
French line, and during these operations, Bassecour, with 2000 men, wq^ to come 
down from Cofrentes to Villena, on the ngfct flank of Delort. 

Roche, who marched in Ih^ night of the 19th. rerlmined during the 20th in the 
mountains, but th^next night he threaded a difficult pass, eight miles long, reached 
Ibi at daybffeak on the 21st, and sent notice of his arrival to O’Donel; and when 
that general appeared in front of Delort, the latter abandoned Castalla. which was 
• situated in the sani^ Galley as Ibi, and about flve miles distant from it. But he 
only retired skirmishing to^ strong ridge behind that town, which also extended 
behind Ibi ; this secured his communication with Mesclop, of whom he demanded 
succour, and same time he called in his own cavalry and infantry from Onil 

and Biar. Mesclop, leaving some infantry, two gun^, and his cuirassit^ to defend 
' Ibi and a small fort on the hill behind it, marched at once towards Delorti and thus 
Roche, finding only^ few men before him, got possession of the town after ti sharp 
roirmish, yet ht couid not take the fo^;t. 

At first, O’Donel, who had advanced beyond Castalla, only skirmished with and < 
cannonaded the French in his front, for he had detached the Spanish cavalry 
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operate by the plains of Villena, to turn the envy’s right and commtmicgte with 
SitSEecour. While expecting the efTdbts of this movenleiu he was astonisheil td see 
the Frent’h dragoons come trotting through the pass of Biar, on his }eft fisaik : t^y 
were foUowed by some companies of infantry, and only separate! from hith by 
a stream over whiclt was a narrow bridge without pvapets, and at the same 
moment the cfifiassiers ^peered on the other side c<^ing from Onil. The S^nish 
cai^alry had tfnade no effort tp interrupt this march from Biar, nor to foibw the 
French through the defile, nor any effort whatever.* In this difficulty O'Donel 
turned two gunsagajnst the bridge and supported them with a battalion of infantry; 
but the French dragoons observing this ikttaUon to be unsteady, braved the fire* 
of the guns, and riding furigusly over the bridge seizednhe batteryf and then dashed 
against and brokg the infantry. Delort's line advancecMPt the same moment, the 
cuirassiers charged into the town of Castalla, and the whole Spanisn army fled out- 
right Several Hundred sought refuge in an old castle and there surrendered, and 
of the others 3000 were killed, wognded, or taken, and yet the victors had scarcely 
1500 men engaged, and did not lose 200. O'Donel attribute hj^ defeat to the 
disobedience and inact^ity of St. Ksievan, who commanded nis cavahy, but the 
great fault was the placing that cavalrji beyond the defile of Biar instead of keeping 
it in hand for the battle. 

This part of the action being over, Mcsclof/, who had not taken any share in it, 
was reinforced and returned to succour Ibi, to which place also Harispe was now 
.ipproaching from Alcoy; but Roche favoured by the stfength of the passes escaped, 
and reached Alicant with little hurt, while Ihe remains of O’Donel's divisions, 
pursued by the cavalry on the road of Jumilla, fled to the cit}j,o^Murcia. Bassecour 
who had advanced to Almanza was then driven back to his mountainrhaunts, where 
Villa Carapa rejoined him. It was at this moment that Maitland’s armament 
dibcinbarked, and the remnants of the Spanish force rallied. Thg king, then flying 
from Madrid, immediately changed «the <lirection of his march from the Morena to 
Valencia, and one more proof was given that it was Ei^land and not Spain which 
resisted the French ; for Alicant would have fallen, if not as an immediate conse- 
quence of this defeat, yet surely when the king's army had joined Suchet. 

That general, who had heeffd of the battle of Salamanca, the evacuation of 
Madrid, and the approach of Joseph, and now saw a fresh army springing up in his 
front, hastened to concentrate his disposable force in the positions of San Felippe h 
de Xativa and Moxente which he entrenched, as well as the road to Almanza, with 
a view to secure his junction with the king. At the same time he established a new 
bridge and bridge-head it Alberique in addition to thayit Alcira on^the Xucar; and 
having called up Paris from Teruel, and Maupoint from Cuenca, revived to abide 
a battle, which the slowness and vacillation of his adversaries gave hm full time to 
prepare for. • 

Maitland arrived the ytl^ and though his force was not all lande# before the 
nth, the French were still scattered on various points, and a vigorous commander 
would have foun^the means tb drive them oxer the Xucar, and perhaps from 
Valencia itself. However, the llritish general had %caj€ely set his foot on shore 
when tht usual Spanish vexations overwhelmed him. Three principal roads led 
towards the enemy; one on Ae leff, parsed through Yecla and Fuente I a Higuera, 
and by it the remnant of O^Dosel’s army was coming up from Murcia ; another 
passed through £lda. Sax, Villena, and Fuente de la Higuara, apd the third 
through Xixona, Alcoy, and Albayda. Now O'Donel, whose existence as a general 
was rraeemed by the appearance of iflmtland, instantly denmnded from the latter^ 
a pl^ge, that he wotUd draw nothing either by purchase or^equisition, save wine* 
and straw, from any of these lines, nor from the country between them. Thfr 
Engli^ general assented, and instantly sunk under the diffic^tie% thus created. 
For bi.s intention was to have attacked Harispe at Alcoy and Ibi on the 13th or 
14th, but We was only able i 9 get one march from Alicant as late as the 16th, he 
could not attack before the i8th, and it was on that day, tha^ Suchet concentrateo^ 
his army at Xativa. The delay had been a necessary consequence of the agreemei|jl 
with 0’Don«l. » * * 

, • • Appendix, No, ^5. 
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MjWtland was without any habitude of ccmimaifti, hi^ commissariat was utterly 
ineftictent, and his field-artflfery had been so* ShamefiiUy ill-prepafed in Sicily that 
it was nearly useless. He had hired mules at a great expense for the Hittosport 
of his guns, an«l of pro\;jsions, from Alicant, but the oSvnepS of the mules soon 
declared they cogld not fulfil their contract unless they were fed by British, and 
this O’Donel’s lesinctions as to the roads prevented. Many of the muleteers also, 
after receiving their money, deserted with both muVes and provision^ ; and, on the 
first day's mateh a convoy, with six days’ supply, was attacked by an armed banditti, 
called a guerilla, and the convoy was plundered or dispersedeand lost. 

* Maitland, M#ffaing severely from illness, wa^ disgusted at these things, and 
fearing lor the sfifcty of liis' troops, would have retired at once, and perhaps have 
re-embarked, Suchet find not gone back to Xativa, then, however, he advanced 
t<j Elda, while Roche cnteied Alcoy ; yet both appaienlly without an object, foi 
theie was no intention of lighting, and the next day Roche ictircd to Xixonaand 
Maitland retreated to Alicant. To covei ihil retreat Gener^ Donkin pushed 
forward, with detachment of Spanish and English cavalry, through Sax, Ibi, and 
Alcoy, and giving out that an advanced guard of 5000 BritjCh was close behind him, 
coasted all the hrcnch line, captured a convCy at Ollcria, and then returned through 
Alcoy. Sucl’ct kept close himself, yi the camp of Xativa, but sent Harispc to meet 
the king, who was now neat Alnian/a, and on the 25th the junction of the two 
armies was efli^cted , at the same lime Manpoint, escaping Villa Campa's assault, 
arnved from Cuenca with tPic u-ninant ol his brigade 

When the king's troops .iriiveu, Suchet pushed Ins outposts again to Villcn.i 
and Alcoy, but appVisnlly occupied m pioviding for Joseph's army and couit, he 
neglected to press the allies, which he might have done to their serious detriment 
Meanwhile O'Donel, wlio had diawn off Eiere’s division from Lx)rca, came up to 
Yecla with 5ooo#or 6000 iimn, and Maitland, reinforced with some detachments 
from Sicily, commenced foitifying a canip efutside Ahcant ; but his health was 
quite broken, and he eanv^stly desiied to resign, being filled with anxiety at the 
near approach of Soult. That marshal had abandoned Andalusia, and his manner 
of doing so shall bo set forth m the n<*\t chapter; /or it was a great event, leading 
to great results, and woilhy of deep consideration by those who desire to know 
upon what the fate of kingdoms may dejiend. 

CHAPTER II, 

OIM, RATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 

* 

Suchet found resources in Valencia to ouppoit the king’s court and army, without 
augmenting tfie piV'isiire on the inhabitants, and a counler-stioke could have been 
made against* the allies, if llie Erencli coinmandeis had been of one mind and had 
looked to tlie state of affairs; but Joseph, ♦3xaspera(ed by the previous 

opposition of ^le generals, and tioubled by the distresses of the numerous families 
attacfted to his couit, was only intent upon recov^iino^ Madridi«^ soon as he could 
collect tioops enough tef givt* Wellington battlf. He had demanded from the 
French minister of war, money, stores, and a reinforcement of 40,000 merf| and he 
had imperatively commanded S«ult to abandlon Andalusia ; * that clear-sighted com- 
mander could not, however, understand why the king, who had given him no 
accurate details of iMarmont’s misfortunes, or of his own operations, should yet order 
him to abandon at once all the results and all the interests springing from three 
years' possession of tl^ south of Spam thought it a great question, not to be 

* treated lightly, and his vast capacity enabled him to embrace the whole field of 
4iiwations, he concluded »that luniour had exaggerated the catastrophe at 
Salamanca anjJ the abandoning of Andalusia would be the rum of the French 
cause. 

“ To march on Madrid," he said, “would piobifbly produce anotVer pitched 
' ijattle, which should /le carefully avoided, seeing that tlio whole framework of the 
hjrench invasion was disjointed, and no resource would remain after a defeat. Oil 

* the other hand, Andcfrusia, which liad hitherto been such a burthen to the iiivasion, 
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nosir offered means to remodj^the present disasters, and to sacrifice that province 
with all its jesouroes, for the sak^of.iegaipfi%the^capital of SpB!ia» aOTOareda 
lolly* U purohosing a town at the price of a kingdom. Mawd was nothing 
in the cmiporor’s policy, though it might be something fora King of Spam; yet 
Philip the Fifth had thrice lost it and preserved hisithrone. Vi^hy then< Should 
Joseph sot such a value upon that city ? ^ The bat^e of the Arapiles was merely a 
grand duel which might be fought again with a different result ; but to abandon 
A^idalusia ^th all its stores and establishments ; to raise the blockade of Cadts ; to 
sacrifice the guns, the equipments, the hospitals, and the magazines, and thus 
render null the labours of three years, would be to make the battle of the Arapiles 
a pro^gjous historical event, tHb effect of which woujd be felt aft over Europe aoj 
even in the new world. •And how was this flight frj^ Andmusia to be safely 
effected ? The army of the south had been able to hold in checlt 60,000 enemies 
disposed on a cuxiuit round it, but the raomont it commenced its retreat towards 
Toledo those 60,000 men would unite to follow, and Wellington himself would 1 >b 
found on the Ta#us m its front that hue then the army of the south could not 
march, aqd a retreat through Murcia would be long and difficult. » But why retreat 
at all? Where,” exclaflucd this able warrior, "where is the harm, though the allies 
should possess the centre of Spain ? ”• 

" Your majesty,” he continued, " should cc^lect the array of the centre, the army 
of Aragon, and if possible, tlie army of Poiiugal, and you shij^uld march upon 
Andalusia, even thougli to do so should involve the aj^andonment of Valencia. If 
the army of Portugal comes with you, 120, oep men will be close to Portugal ; if it 
cannot or will not come, let it remain, because while Bumos defends itself, that 
ill my can keep on the right of the Ebro and the emperor ^uT take measures for its 
succour Let Wellington then occupy Spain from Burgos to the Morena, it shall 
be niy care to pioMde magazines, stores, and places of arms in Andalusia ; and the 
moment 80,000 French are ^ssembleij in that province the •theatre of war is 
changed ! The English general fnust fall back to save Lisbon, the army of 
PoUugal may follow Imn to the 'I’agus, the line of cominuication with France will 
be established by the eastern coast, the final result of the campaign turns in our 
favour, an<l a decisive battle lyay lie delivered without fear at the gates of Lisbon. 
Mriich, then, witli the army of the centre upon the Despenas Perros, unite all our 
foi CCS in Andalusia, and all will be well* Abandon that province and you lose 
.S])ain 1 you will letire behind the Ivbio, and famine will diive you tlmnce befefe 
the emperor can, from tlic distant Ku'^sia, provide a remedy ; his affairs even 
m that country will suffer by the blow, and Amcriui, dismayed by our misfortunes, 
will perhaps make peace vvilli Isiigland.” • • 

Neither the king's genius, nor his passions , would permit hir^to understand 
the grandeur and vigoui of this conception. To change even lymple lines of 
operation suddenly, is at all times a nice affair, hut thus to change the^hole theatre 
of operations and legam life initial movements after a defeat, belongs only to 
master spirits in war. Now tjie emperor had recommended a iJbncentration of 
force, and Josejih would not imderstand this savi^ as applied to the recovery of 
Madrid ; he was uneasy for the frontiers of France , as if Wellington could possibly 
have infaded that country whiles gr^at army menaced Lisbon ; in fine he could 
see nothing but his lost citpital on one side, an!f a disobedient lieutenant on the 
other, and pciemptorily lepeaRid his ordeis. Then Soult, knowing that his plan 
could only be effected by union and rapidity, and dreading flie responsibility of 
further delay, took immediate steps jp ab.andon Andalusia ; but mortifled by this 
blighting of his fruitful genius, and stung with anger at S4^ch a termination to aB 
his political and military labours, his feelings overm.istered his judgment. Instead 
of tracing the king’s rigid counteraction ol his schetne to tl>e narrowness of tBfe i 
monarch's military genius, he judged it part of a design to secare Jfis own fortune 
at the expenae of nis brother, an Action quite foreign to J6seph's honest and 
IXissionat^ nature. Wherefore, making known this opinion to six generals, wli^^ 
were sworn to secrecy, unless interrogated by the emperor, Ite wote to the French 
minister of war expressing his doubts of die king's loyalty^owaj'ds the emperor^ 
and founding them on the folloiwng facts. 
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X. 'JThat the extent of Marmont’s defeat had be^ made known to him only by 
the repdi-ts of the enemy, and the Ifing. after rc|maining foo 03 days without sending 
any detailed information of the operations in the north m Spain, although the 
armies were actively engaged, had peremptorily ordered him to abandon Andalusia, 
saying it was the dhly resouir^e remaining for the French. To this opinion SOult said 
he could not subscribe, yet bei^g imable absolutely to disobey tne monarchy he was 
going to moke a 'movement which must finally lead to the loss of all the French 
conquests in Spain, seeing that it would then be impossible to remam ^tnanently 
on the Tagus, or even in the Castiles. 

2. This operation, ruinous in itself, was insisted upon at #time when the news- 
^pers of Cadiz ‘affirmed t^iat Joseph’s arabassa‘dor at the court of Petersburg 
had joined tlie Prussian^^rmy in the field ; that Joseph himself had made secret 
overtures to thc^overnment in the Isla de Leon ; that Bernadofte, his brother-in- 
law, had made a treaty with England and had demanded of the Cortes a guard 
of Spaniards, a fact confirmed by information obtained through an officer sent 
with a flag of truce to the English admiral ; finall^^, that Moreau end Kucher were 
at Stockholm, Cind the aide-de-camp of the former was in London, 

Reflecting upon all these circumstances he feared ftiat the object of the 
king’s false movements, might be to fore#* the French army over the Ebro, in 
the view of making an arrangemeyit for Spain, separate from France ; fears, 
said the Duke qf Dalmatia, which may be chimerical, but it is better in such a 
crisis to be too fearful th£^ too confident. This letter was sent by sea, and 
the vessel having touched at Valencia at the moment of Joseph’s arrival there, the 
despatch was opene^ and it was then, in the first burst of his anger, that the 
king despatched DespK‘z on that mission to Moscow, the result of which has 
been already related. * 

Soult's proceedings, though most offensive to the king and founded in error, 
because Joseph’s Otters, containing the m^rmation pquired, were intercepted, not 
withhelcf, were prompted by zeal for his mailer’s service and cannot be justly 
condemned, yet Joseph's inrJignation was natural and becoming. But the admira- 
tion of reflecting men must ever be excited by the greatness of mind, and the calm 
sagacity, with which Napoleon treated this thorny ;?ffair. Neither the complaints 
of his brother, nor the hints of his minister of war (for the Duke of Feltre, a man oT 
mean capacity and of an intriguing disposition, countenanced Joseph's expressed 
iraspicions that the Duke of Dalmatia designed to make himself king of Andalusia) 
could disturb the temper or judgment of the empeior ; and it was then, struck with 
the vigour of the plan for concentrating the army in Andalusia, he called Soult the 
only rnilitaiy htad in Spam * Nor was Wellington inattentive of that general’s 
movements, hf knew his talents, and could foresee and appreciate the importance 
of the projecl^hc had proposed. Anxiously he watched his reluctant motions, and 
while appai/^ntly enjoying his own triumph amidst the feasts and rejoicings of 
Madncl, fcs eye was fixed on Seville ; the balls and buli-fights of the capital cloaked 
both the skill jf.id the apprehensions of the consummate general. 

Before the allies had cijossc^^ the Guadarama, ^ill had been dilected to hold his * 
a^y in hand, close to Drouct, and ready to move into the valley of the Tagus 
if that general should hasten to the succour Qf thf king. But when Joseph^ retreat 
upon Vwencia was known. Hill fiiceived orders to fight Drouet, ana even to follow 
him into Andalusia ; at the same time General Cboke was directed to prepare an 
attack, even thoiigft it should be an bpen assault on the French lines before Cadiz, 
while Ballesteros operated on the flank from f?ibraltar. By these means Wellington 
choped to keep Soult sending any succour to the king, and even to force him 
out of Andalusia without the necessity of marching there himself ; yet if these 
fineasures failed, he was resolVed to take 20.000 men from Madrid and uniting with 
Hill drive the French from that province. 

Previous to the sending of these instruction^, La^^^ and Villatte had purseed 
Ballesteros to Malaga, which place, after a skirmish at Coin, he entered; and was 
in such danger of capture, that the maritime expedition already noticed was detached 
/rom Cadiz, by sea, to,j55arry him off. J|owever the news of the battle of Salamanca 
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arreted the French mofemstkts, the Spa^b general rt^ained San 
and the fleet went on to Valencia.# Meanwhile Soiflt» hoping the king^woiBld 
transfer the seaA of war to Andalusia, bad caused Drouet to show a bold fredi 
against Hiu, extending from the Serena to Monasterio, and to sen<^ scouting paides 
towards Merida ; large magazines were formed at Cordoba, a centr^ point, 
equally suited for an advance by Estremadura, a mastb to La Mancha, or a retreat 
by Grenada.^ therefore Hill, who had not then received Ws orders to advance, 
remained on the defensive ; i^r would Wellington stir from Madrid, although his j 
presence was urgently called for on the Duero, until he was satislied that the Duke | 
of Dalmatia meant A abandon, Andalusia. The king, as we hp.ve seen, Anally* 
forced this measure upon tjje marshal ; but the execiuion required very extensive j 
arrangements, for the quarters were distant, the convoijR immense, the enemies I 
numerous, the lin^of march wild, and the journey long. And it vfks most irapor- | 
lant to present the imposing appearance of a great and regular military movement 
and not the disgraceful scene of a|ponfused flight. j 

'fhe distant mShor posts, in the Condado de Niebla and other places, were first 
called in, and then the hj^es before tlie Isla were abandoned ; for Soirlt, in obedience 
to the king's first order, designed to i^ove upon La Mancha, and it was only by 
accident, and indirectly, that he ht»ard of Joseph's retreat to Valencia. At the same 
tiiiie he discovered that Drouet, wiio had receivljd direct orders from the king, was 
going to Toledo, and it was not without difficulty, and only through the medium 
of his brother, who commanded Drouet's cavalry, lliat he could prevent that 
destructive isolated movement. Murcia then became the line of retreat, but every- 
thing was hurried, because the works before the Isla were already broken up in the 
view of retreating towards La Mancha, and the troops were in march for Seville, 

I although the safe .issembhiig of the army at Grenada required another arrange- 
I rnent. 

On the 2Sth of August loc^ s^iores in proportion, and* all the immense 

works of Chiclana, St. Maria, and the Trocadero, were destroyed. Thus the long 
blockade of the Isla de Leon was broken up at the moment when the bombardment 
of Cadiz had become very serious, when the opposition to English influence was 
! taking a dangerous direction, wlien the French intrigues were nearly ripe, the 
Cortes becoming alienated from the cause of Ferdinand and the Church; finally 
when the execunve government was weaker than ever, because the Count of Abispal. 
the only active person in the regency, had resigned, disgusted that his brother hacT 
been superseded by Elio and censured in the Cortes for the defeat at Castalla. 
This siege or rather defence of Cadiz, for it was never, strictly speaking, besieged, 
was a curious episode in the war. Whether the Spaifiards woula or would not 
have effectually defendeti it without the .aid of British troops is a m&Jter of specu- 
lation ; but it is certain that notwithstanding Graham’s glorious actio* at Barrosa, 
Cadiz was always a heavy bty^then upon Lord Wellington ; the force* t^ere em- 
plo>ed would have done bett^ service under his immediate command, and many 
severe financial difficulties to .Stay nothing of political crosses woiBd have been 
spared. * 9 » • ♦ 

In th^night of the 26th, Soult, quitting Seville, commenced his march by Ossuna 
and Ant^uera towards Grenada ,• but now Welljpgton's orders had set all the 
allied troops of Andalusia ifnd Estremadura in motion. Hill advanced against 
Drouet ,* Ballesteros moved by*the Ronda mountains to hai^g on the retiring 
enemy’s flanks ; the expedition sent by sea to siTccour him returned from Valencia ; 
Colonel Skerrit and Cruz Murgeon dwembarked with 4000 English and Spanish 
troops at Hxieh^a, and marching upon St. imear Mayor, ^Sr>ve the enemy from ‘ 
thence on the 24th. The 27th they fell upon the French rear-guard at Seville^ 
and the suburb of Triana, the bridge, and the streets beyond, wer^soon carried 
by the J^glish guards and Downie's legion. Two hundred prisoners,* several guns, 
and mafiy stores were taken, fjpt Downie himself was wounded and made prisoner, 
and triaiea very harshly, because the populace rising in aid of the allies had muti-^' 
lated the French soldiers who fell into their hands. Scarce!^ was Seville taken, 
when ^OQo French infantry came up from Qhiclana, but thin^ng all Hill's troops 
were before them, instead of attacking Skenit hastily followed their own army. 
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leaving the allies masters of the city. But this attacfit though' successful, was isolated • 
und contrary to Lord WeHingtoh’s desire, f A direct and vigorous assault lipon 
the lines of Chiclana by the whole of the Angto*Spanish garrison waa his plan, and 
such an assault^when the French were abandoning their works thhre, \^^oukl have 
been a far heavier blow t^Soult. • • 

That commander was nc^v too strong to be meddled with.- He issued eight 
days' bread to his army, marched very leisurely, picked np on hie rojite the garri- 
sons and troops who came into him at Antequera Yrom the Ronda and from the 
coast ; and at Grenada he halted 1 1 days to give Drouet time to join him, for the 
p latter quitting Kftremadura the 25th by the Cordova passes, ^as marching by Jaen 
to Huescar. Bcllesteros bad harassed the march, the French general had, 
with an insignificant losf^ united 72 guns and 45,000 soldiers under arms, of which 
6000 were cavalry. He was however still in the midst of enemies. On his left 
flank was Hill ; on his right flank was Ballesteros ; Wellington himself might come 
down by the Despenas Perros ; the Murcians v^^re in his front, Skerrit and Ctuz « 
Murgeon behind him, and he was elogged with enormous confbys ; his sick and 
maimed men aVone amounted to nearly qo-'o ; his Spanish soldiers were deserting 
daily, and it was necessary to provide for S|yeial hundreds of Spanish families who 
were attaclied to the French interests. To march upon the city of Murcia W'as the 
direct and the best route for Vaibncia ; but the yellow fever raged there and at 
Carthagena ; if.oreovcr, Don S Br.icco, the English consul at Murcia, a resolute 
man, declared his resolutuni to inundate the country if the French advantcd 
Wherefore, again issuing eight dayt’’ bread, Soult marched by the mountain w.iys 
leading from Huewar to Cehejin and Calasparra, and then moving by Helhn, 
gained Almanza on the great road to Madrid, his flank being covered by a detach- 
ment from Stiehct's army which sUiimidied with Maitland’s advanced jwsta at San 
Vicente close lo^ Alicant. At Helhn he met the advanced guard of the army of 
Aragon, and on the 3rd of October thei nuli/ary /.mction of all the French foicts 
was effected. 

The task was thus conifileted, and m a manner worthy of so great a commander. 

For It must be recollected that besides the drawing together of the different 
divisions, the march itself was 300 miles, great'part through mountain roads, 
and the population was everywhere hostile. General Hill had menaced him 
with 25,000 men, including Moiillo and Penne Villemur’s forces ; Ballesteros, 
Reinforced from Cadiz and by the deserters, had nearly 20,000 ; there were 14,000 
soldieis still in the Isla ; .Skerrit and Cruz Murgeon had 4000, and the Partidas 
were in all iJiyts numerous : yet from the midst of these multitudes the Duke of 
Dalmatia cained off his aVmy, his convoys, .ind his sick without any disaster, 'll! 
this manner iiiidalusia, which had once been saved by the indirect influence of a 
single march, made by Moore from Salamanca, was, such is the complexity of war, 
after tl^.ecr years’ subjection, recovered by the incjjrect effect of a single battle 
delivered by Welh^gton close to the same city. 

During these transactions Maitland's proeeecKngs had been anxiously watched , 
by Wellington ; for though <thQ, recovery of Airdalusia was b8th politically and 
militarily a great gain, the lesult, he saw, must necessarily be huitful to the 
ultimate success of his canq^ign by brfoging together such powerful forces. 

He still thought that regular operations would ^lot so effectually occupy Suchet, 
as a littoral waijfare, yet he was contented that Maitland should try his own 
plan, and fie adviseil that gencr^ to march by the coast, and have constant 
coniroumcation with the fleet, referring to his own campaign against Junot, in 
' i8o8, as an examplerrA be followed. But the coast roads were difficult, the access 
^or the fleet uncertain ; ai\d though the same obstacles, and the latter perhaps 
in a greater d^ee, had occurred in Portu^l, the different constitutibn of the 
armies, and slillinore of the generals, was an insu|^rable bar to- a like proceeding 
m Valencia. 4 

General Maitland only desired to quit his command, and the more so that 
the time appointed ^y Lord William Bentinck for the return of the troops td^icily 
' was approaching, 6'he moment wa« critical, but Wellington, without hesitation, 
forbade their departure, and even asked the ministers to place them under his ^ 
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own command. M«anv^hile» with the utmost ^ntlencss .and delicacy* iK^ahowed 
to Maitland, who was & man pC hooo^, cowmge, and feeling*. nSlhdiiigh 
inexped^noed in' oonnaand, and now heavily opptessed^ with .illness* ^xatdii^ 
situatioitt was by no means dangerous .‘-^tlmt ^tne enti^ichecKcarap of .AddAnt 
might be safely (Jeifehded,-*-that he was comixiratively^tter ofTthan Wellington 
himself had bdbn when in the lines of Torres Vedra^ and that it. was even desk^ddo 
that the enomy should attach him on such strong ground, because ib&Sp^idaffds 
'When joined with English soldiers in a secure position would certainty hght. 
He also desired ths^ Carthagena should be well looked to by General Ross Jsest 
Soult should turn as!<ie to surprise it ,Then taking advantagt^of Elio’s fear«Q^ 
SouU he drew him with the army that had ton O tlonel’s loimrds Madrid and 
so got some qonir^d over his operations. ^ ^ 

if the English general had been well furnished with money at this time, and» 
if the yellow fever had not laged pi Murcia, it is probable he would iiave . followed 
Joseph rapidly, and rallying all thoibcattered Spanish forces and tlie Sicilian armament 
on his own army, have endeavoured to crush the king and Suejet before Soult 
could arrive ; or he might have formed a junction with Hill at Despenas Perros and 
so have fallen on Soult himself, dur#ig his march, although such an operation 
would have endangered his line of communication on the Duoro. But these 
obstacles induced him to avoid operations in tUe south, which would liave involved 
him in new and immense combinations, until he had secured his"^northcUi line of 
operations by the capture of Huigos, meaning then \'rtth his whole army united to 
attack the enemy in the south. # 

However, he could not stir from Madrid until lie was j^ertam that Soult would 
relinquish Andalusia, and this was not made clear before Cordorba was abandoned. 
'I'hen Hill was ordered to ad\arice on Zalamea de la Serena, where he commanded 
eijually, the passes loading to Cordorba m front, tliose leading to La Mancha 
on the left, and those loading^by Truxfflo to the Tagus in the rear ; so that he 
could at pleasure either join Wellington, follow Di^ouet tow'ards Cirenada, or 
interpose between Soult and Madrid, if he should turn towards the Despenas 
Perron : meanwhile Skernt’s trooj^s were mai clung to ]oin him, and the rest of the 
Anglo-Portuguese gainson oft ^dl/; sailed to Lisbon, with mtent to join Wellington 
by the regular line of operations 

During these tiansactions the affairs m Old Castile had become gieally djg- 
ranged, for where Wellington was not, tlie French waitare generally assumed a 
severe and menacing aspect. Castahos had, m person, conducted the siege of 
Astorga, after the battle ol .Salariiaiica, yet with so liftle vigour, {hat it apjjcared 
r.ither a blockade than a siege The forts at Toro and Zamora had also ton 
invested, the first by the Partidas, the second by Silvereira's militia, *vho with great 
spirit had piisseii their own frontier, although well aware that they could not Ixi 
legally compelled to do so. il'hiis all the Fiench gamsons abaudoneiJ' b)( Clausd's 
retreat were endangered, and though the slow progies^ of the Spaniards before 
► Astorga was infinitely disgraceml to their military prow^ess, final success seemed 
certain. * » • ^ 

Gen(/ral H. Clinton was at Cuellar, Santociklcs occupied Valladolid, Anson's 
cavalry was in the valley of^the J?squ 5 va, and tht> front looked fair enough. But 
in the rear the line of commuweation, as far as the frontier of Poitugal, was in 
great disorder; the discipline of the array ws^s detenoratmg n»|ndly,,and excesses 
were committed on all the routes. A detachment of Portuguese, not more than 
looo strong, either instilled by wa!!t or by their hatred of the Spaniards, had 
perpetrated *uch enormities on their inarch from Pinhi^o Salamanca, that as 
an example, five were executed and many others severely inimshed by stripes, )^t 
even this did not check the growing evil, the origin of which nt^y partly traced 
to the license at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, but principally 
to the sufferings of the soldidrs. 

All th6 hospitals in the rear were crovvded, and Salamancg itself, in which there 
were 6000 skk and wounded, besides French prisoners, was the very abode of 
misery. The soldiers endured much durir^ the first two ot thFee days after tht^ 

, battle^' and the inferior officqrs' sufferings were still more heavy and protracted. 
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They hq^I no money, and many soM their horses anS^ other property to sustain life ; ‘ 
some actually died of want,iUnd though Wellingtou, heasring of thie« gave orders 
that they should be supplied from the purveyor's stores in the same manp^r the 
soldiers, the relief came late. It is a common, yet erroneous notion, that the 
English system of hospitals in the Peninsula was admirable. ^uld that the French 
hospitals were neglected. Stifinuous and unceasing exertions were fiaade by Lord 
Wellington and the chiefs of the medical staff to form jgood hospital establishments, 
but the want of money, and still more the want of previous institutions, foiled their 
utmost efforts. Now there was no point of warfare which more engaged Napoleon's 
«.ttention than th^care of his sick and wounded ; and be being monarch as well as 
general, fumishetHiis ho^itciis with all things requisite, ^ven vnth luxuries. Under 
Ins fostering care also, Bj!!k)n Larry, justly celebrated, were it for^bis alone, organ- 
ized the establishment called the hospital Ambulance ; that is to say, waggons of 
a peculiar construction, well horsed, served by men trained and incorporated as 
soldiers, and subject to a strict discipline. Rewarded for their courage and devo- 
tion like other ^oldiers, they were always at hand, and whether fh action or on a 
march^ ready to pick up, to salve, and to cpjry off wound^ men ; and the aston- 
ishing rapidity with which the fallen French; soldiers disappeared from a field of 
battle attested the excellence of the institution, • 

But in the British army, the caifying off the wounded depended partly upon 
the casual assisUfnce of a weak waggon tram, very badly disciplined, furnishing only 
three waggons to a division, and not originally appropriated to that service; 
partly upon the spare commissaiiat stiimals, but principally upon the resources of 
the country, whether of bullock carts, mules, or donkeys, and hence the most 
doleful* scenes after a battle, or when an hospital was to be evacuated. The 
incretising numbers of the sick and wounded as the war enlarged, also pressed on 
the limited numbgr of regular medical officers, and Wellington complained, that 
when he demanded more, the military Aediofil b<fard in London neglected his 
demands, and thwarted his prangements. bhoals of hospital mates and students 
were indeed sent out, and they arrived for the most part ignorant alike of war and 
their own profession , while a heterogeneous mass of purveyors and their subor- 
dinates, acting without any military organization* or effectual sui)erintendence, 
continually bade defiance to the exertions of those mediual officers, and they were 
Tjpany, whose experience, zeal, and talents would, with a good institution to work 
upon, have rendered this branch of the service most distinguished. Nay, many 
even of the well-educated surgeons sent out were for some time of little use, for 
superior professional skill is^of little value in comparison of experience in military 
arrangement; where one soldier dies from the want of a delicate operation, 
hundreds perim from the absence of military arrangement War tries the strength 
of the militarj* frame-work ; it is m peace that the frame-work itself must be formed, 
otherwise* bifibarians would be the leading soldiers »f the world; a perfect army 
can only bema^e by civil institutions, and those, rightly considered, would tend to 
confine the horrors of war to the field of battle,* which would Jbe the next best « 
thing to the perfection of Avilifation that would pftvent war altogether. 

Such was the slate of affairs on the allies’ line of communication, wheni, on the 
14th of August, Clausel sudd^ily came cfowif the .Pisuerga. Anson’s cavalry 
immediately recrossed the Duero at Tudela, Sf^ntocildes, following Welling- 
ton’s instructions, ifell back to Torrelobaton, and on the 18th the French as- 
sembled at Valladolid to the number of 20,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 50 guns 
well provided with an^unition. Five thous^d stragglers, who in the confusion of 
defeat had fled to Burgos and Vittona, were also collected and in march to join. 
Qausel’s design was to be atrhand when Joseph, reinforced from the south, should 
drive Wellingt^ Madrid, for he thought the latter must then retire by Avila, and 
the Valle de Amblee, and he purposed to gain the mountains of AviLa, himself, and 
harass the English' general’s flank. Meanwhile Foy proposed, wiffi two divisions of 
Infantry and 1600 cavalry, to succour the garrisons of l oro, Zamora^ and Aslorga, 
and Clausel consented, though he appears to have iieen somewhat fearful of £is 
’*bangerous experfinenf; and did not believe Asto^ was so near its fall. ^ 

Foy wished to march on the 15th by Placentia, yet he was not dispatched until 
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the evenli^ of the xTth. aiul*^n ^ the Una o| Toro, the garnaon of wj^h place 
heoarried off in^passing* The iptlf he sabred sometof the Spanish 
Castro Gonnio, on the Esia ; the 20th, at three o'clock in the evening, he reached 
La Baneza, but was |aorti 5 ed to learn, that Castahos, bv an artfi^ ne^^tlon had, 
the day befotp, pefsuaded the garrison of Astorga, 1200 good troops, to surrender, 
although there was no breach, and the siege was actually being raised at the time. 
The Gaiticians being safe in their mountains, the French gener^ turned to the left, 
and marched upon Carvajales, hoping to enclose Silveira's militia, between the 
Duero and the £sla,iand sweep them off in his course ; then relieving Zamora, he 
purposed to penetrate to Salamanca, and seize the trophies of the Arapiles. An<^ 
this wouM infallibly have«happened, but for the judicious activity of Sir Howard 
Douglas, who, divining Foy's object, sent Silveira with tiiKeful notice into Portugal ; 
yet so critical was the movement that Foy’s cavalry skirmished with the Portuguese 
rear-guard near Constantin at day-break on the 24th. The 25th the French 
entered Zamora, J>ut Wellington f/as now in movement upon Arevalo, and Clausel 
recalled Foy at the moment when his infantry were actually j,in march upon 
Salamanca to seize the trophies, and his cavalry was moving by Ledesma, to break 
up the line of communication with Cisdad Rodrigo. 

That Foy was thus “iblc to disturb the line of communication was certainly 
Clinton’s error. Wellington left 18,000 men, exclusive of the troops besieging 
Astorga, to protect his dank and rear, and he had a right to *hink it enough, 
because he momentarily expected Astorga to fall, aifi the French army, a l^ten 
one, was then in full retreat. It is true ritne of the French garrisons yielded 
before Clausel returned, but Clinton alone had 8000 gooci,tr 3 ops, and m^ht with 
the aid of Santocildes and the Partidas, have baffled the French ; he might even 
have menaced Valladolid, after Foy’s departure, which would have certainly brought 
that general back. And if he dared not venture so much, he sh^ld, following his 
instructions, have regulated hi 5 movemefits along the left of the Duero, so as to be 
always in a condition to protect Salamanca; that he should have gone to 
Olmedo when Clausel first occupied Valladolid, but he retired to Arevalo, which 
enabled Foy to advance. 

The mere escape of the garrisons from Toro and Zamora, was by the English 
general thought no misfortune. It would have cost him a long march and two 
sieges in the hottest season to have reduced them, which, in the actual state |)f 
affairs, was more than they were worth; yet, to use his own words, “rV was net 
very tneauraging to find that the best Spanish ariny was unable to stand before the 
remains of Marmont's beaten troops; that in more tfian two moii^ths, it had been 
unable even to breach Astorga^ and that all important operations must still be per- 
formed by the British troops'' The Spaniards, now in the fifth ySar of the war, 
were still in the state described by Sir John Moore, "without an^rmy, without 
a government, without a genural /" • 11 

While these events were passing in Castile, Popham’s armament remained on 
the Biscay coast# and the Partidas thus encouraged became so active, that with 
exception of Santona and GuJteria, all the Iktoral posts were abandoned by 
CafiareSi ; Porlier, Renovnlles, and Mendizabel, the nominal commanders of all 
the bands, immediately toc^c possession of Castro^ Santander, and even of Bilbao, 
and though General Rouget came from Vittoria to recover the last, he was after 
some sharp fighting obliged to retire again to Durango. .•Meanwhile Reille, 
deluded by a rumour that Wellington was marching through the centre of Spain 
upon Zaragoza, abandoned severaT important outpost^j Aragon, hitherto so 
tranquil, became unquiet, and all the northern provinces ripe for insurrection'. 

CHAPTER III. ’ ^ 

While the various military combinations described in thcMoregoing chapter 
were tbidkenlug, Wellington, as we have seen, remained in Madrid, apparency 
inacthw, but really watching the fitting moment to push hj^ operations, and con- 
solidate his success in the north, preparatoiy to the execution of his designs iu th^ 
south. The result was involved in a mixed question, of time; and of combinations 
(^dependent upon his central<»position, and upon the activity of the Partidas in 
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cutting tfff all correspondence betwren the French ar^ie^. ^ His mode of paralyemg 
Suchet '5 and CaffareJll’s armies, by the SieiJiatt armameiit in the east and Popham's 
aimament in the nbrth, has been already described, but'his internal combinations, to 
oppose the united forces of i\oult and the king, were still more imi^rtatitandextensive. 

When it was certain that Soult had actually abandoned Aifdali^at Hiil was 
directed upon 'I’oledo, by the bridge of Almaraz, and Colonel Sturgeon's genhaa 
hud rendered that stupendous rinn, although more lofty than Alcantola,^ passable 
for artillery. Eiio also was induced to bring the army of Murcia to the •same 
, quarter, and Ballesteros was desired to take post on the mou# tain of Alcaraz, and 
Took to the foriresf of Chinchilla, which, situated atthe confines of Murcia and La 
Afancha, and jicrc^icd on a rugged isolated hill in a vast plain, was peculiarly strong 
both from constFUCtion riiia site, and it was the knot of all the groat lines of coni- 
nuinication. The partuc.ui corps of Bassecoiir, Villa Cpmpa, and the Empecinado, 
were desired to enter La Mancha, and thus, as Hill could bring up above 3!0,ooo 
men, and as the third, fourth, and light divisioif^, two brigades^ of cavalry, and 
Carlos D'Espaflf»’s troo[^s were to remain near Madnd, whilst the rest of the army 
marched into Old Castile, above 60,000 men, 30,000 being excellent troops and well 
comniandeil, would have been assembled, w^h the fortjfi^ post of Chinchilla in 
front, before Soult could unite with t|fe king. 

The Rntish troops ,it Carthagena were directed, when Soult should have passed 
that city, to leave only small garrisons m the forts theie, and join tlio aimy at 
Alicant, which with the reinrorcements from Sicily, would then be x6,ooo strong, 
7000 being British troops. Wliile tfjis force was at Alicant, Wellington judged 
that the French coulci ntt bring more than 50,000 against Madrid without risking 
the loss of Valencia itself. Not that he expected the heterogeneous mass he had 
collected could resist on a fair field the \cteraii and powerfully conslifiited army 
which would finally be opposed to them;^but he calculated that ere the French 
generals could act seriously the rivers would bf full?" and Hill could then hold his 
ground sufficiently long 10 enable the army to come back from Burgos. Indeed, 
he had little doubt of reducing that place, and being again on the I'agus in time to 
take the initial movements himself. , 

Meanwhile the allies had se\cial lines of operation. 

Brdicstcios, from the mountains of Alcara/, could harass the flanks of the ad- 
vuncing J^'ronch, and when they passed, could unite with Maitland to overpower 
Sucliet. 

IIill could retire if pressed, by Madrid, or by Toledo, and could cither gain the 
passes of the Gifadarama or^hc valley of the Tagus. 

Elio, Villa l^'ampa, Bassccour, and the Empecinado could act by Cuenca and 
Requefla agaiijst Siichet, or against Madrid, if the French followed Hill obstinately; 
or they could join Ballesteros. And besides all these forces, there were 10,000 or 
12,000 Spanish levies in the Isla waiting for clothing and arms which under 
the recent treaty were to come from F^ngland. 

To Loid Wellington, tl^'' E|;;glish ministers had nominally confrled the distribu- 
tion of these succours, but followifig their usual vicious manner of doing business, 
they also gave Mr. Stuart a control over it ^yithpiit Wellington’s knowledge, apd 
hence the stores, expected by tflb latter at Libson or*- Cadiz, were by Stuart un- 
wittingly directed to Coiiina, with which place ihe*English general had no secure 
communication; niOTeover, there were very few Sprinish levies there, and no eon* 
fldential person to superintend the delivery ofjhem. Other political crosses, which 
shall be noticed in du^^r.ne, he also met with, but it will suffice here to say that the 
want of money was an evil now become intolerable. The army was many months 
ii^.'irrcars; those officers who''w'cnt to the rear sick suffered the most cruel pri\a- 
tions, and those■^Mi»: remained m Madrid, tempted by the pleasures of the capital, 
Obtained some dollars at an exhorbitant premium from a money-^broker, and it was 
p-eviously suspected that his means resulted from the^'nefarious proceedings of an 
iinder-commlSsary; but the soldiers, equally tempted, having no such resource, 
^^lundereri the stores the Retire. In fine, discipline became relaxed throughout 
the army, Und the troops kept in the field were gloomy, envying those who- re- 
mained at Madrid, ' ^ 
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IliAt dty exhibited du sad mixtuye of luxurf ancL desoUttion. Wfaen*^^was 
firat catered a violent, cruel, and Unjust pei)scca(ioa of those who were ealied 
: A/rauce^tidos, was dommenced, and continued until the English genemi inter^ 
f^ed, and as an ex^ple made no distinction in his invitations to the palace feasts. 
Tmly it was UPt necessary to increase the sufferingp of the misJrable people, for 
though the markets were full of provisions, there was no money wherewith to buy; 
and thought the houses were fall of rich fnrnituie, there were neither purdiasers nor i 
lenders ; even noble families secretly sought chanty that they might live. At night ! 
the groans and stifidll cries of famishing people were heard, and every morning 
emaciated dead bodies, cast intd the streets, showed hy those Jries liad ceased, * 
The calm resignation with ^hich these terrible sufferings ji^cre boine was a distinc- 
tive mark of the national chanicter; not many begged, none complained; there was 
no violence, no reproaches, very few thefts; the allies lost a few animals, nothing 
more, and these were generally thought to be taken by robbers from the country. 
But with this patient endurance^of calamity the Madrileffos discovered a deep 
and unaffected gratitude for kindness received at the hands of thtyBntish officers 
who contributed not inU?h, for they had it not, but enough of money to form soup 
chanties by which hund;pds were siiftoured. It was the third division, and 1 
believe the 45th regiment which set the example, and surely this is not the least of 
the many honourable distinctions those brave men have earned. * 

Wellington, desirous of obtaining shelter from the^xtreme heat for his troops, 
had early sent four divisions and the cavalrv to the Escurial nnd St. Ildefonso, 
from whence they could join Hill by the valley^of the 1 agus, or^Clinton by Arevalo; 
but when he knew that the king's retreat upon Valencia was^ecided, that Soult had 
abandoned Cordoba, and that Clinton was falling back before Clausel, he ordered 
the first, fifth, and seventh divisions, Pack's and Bradford’s Portuguese brigades, 
Ponsonby’s light horsemen, an^i the hea^y German cavalry, to r^^ove rapidly upon 
Arevalo, and on the ist of Septembef quitted Madrid himselt to take the command. 
Yet his army had been so diminished by sickness that*only 21,000 men, including 
3000 cavalry, were assembled in that town, and he had great difficulty to feed the 
Portuguese soldiers, who were a]so very ill equipped. 

The regency, instead of transmitting money and stores to supply* their troops, 
endeavoured to throw off the burthen entirely by .an ingenious device; for having 
always had a running account with the Spanish government, they now made jt 
treaty, by winch the Spaniards were to feed the Portuguese troops, and check off 
the expense on the national account winch was th(‘u in favour of the Portuguese, 
that IS, the soldiers we'e to staive under the sanction^of this trefrty, because the 
Spaniards could not feed iheir own men, and would not, if they coul^l have fed the 
Portuguese. Neither could the latter take piovisions from the country, because 
Wellington demanded the resources of the valleys of the Diiero anci Jisucrga for 
the English Soldiers, as a iltt-off against the money advanced by Sfr Henry 
Wellesley to the Spanish regency at Cadiz Wherefore, to force tfce Portuguese 
regency from thii# shameful cxpt^lient, he stopped i^ivinents of their subsidy 
fioin the chest of aids. Then the old disconTcnls and disputes revived and 
acquired liew force ; the regency bqpam^ more intractable than ever, and the Whole 
military system of Portugal ms like to fall to pieces' 

On the 4th the allies quitted Arevalo, the 6th they passed the^Ducro by the ford 
above Puente de Duero, the 7th they entered Valladolid, and metinWhile the 
GailiciaAs, who had returned to the Iviia, when Foy letroated, were ordered to join 
the Anglo-PortUguesc army. Clausel abandoned Valladolid^ the night of the 6th, 
and though closely followed by Ponsonhy's cavalry, crossed the Pisuerga and 
destioyic'd the bridge of Beiccal on that river. The 8ifi the allies halted for resff 
and to await the airival of Castanos; but seldom during this »i9irt1id a Spanish 
gUi^rai vdevjatd into activity; and Wellington observed tliat in his* whole intercourse 
with that pJtopIe, from the bejinning of the revolution to that moment, he had no9. 
met with an able Spaniard, while amongst the Portuguese he had found several. 
The GalUcians canje not, and the French retreated slowly up t^e bwutiful Pisuerga i ► 
and Arlaiiisan valleys, which, in denial of me stonea about French devastationi 
^ere oarefuUy cultivalecl and fiHfed to repletion with com, wine, and oil. 
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No^ were they deficient [n miKUry stren]^. OfF the high fnad, on both sides, 
ditches and rivulets impede*d the troops, while fcross n<%es continually famished 
stiong parallel positions flanked by the lofty bills on cither side. Iq tbdbe valleys 
Clausel baffled Ifis great t dversary in the most surprising maij^ner. Each day he 
offered battle, bct on ground which Wellington was unwilling torassail in front, 
p.irtly because he momentarily expected the Gallicians up, but chiei^ because of 
the declining state of his own army from sickness, which, combined wth the hope 
of ulterior operations m the south, made him unwilling to lose men. By flank 
movements he dislodged the enemy, yet each day darkness fdd ere they W'cre com- 
^l)leted, and the ^orning’s spn always saw Clausel again in position. At Cigales 
and Duenas, m the Pii#»erga valley; at Magoz, Torqdemada, Cordobilla, Revilla, 
Vallejera, and ^Pampliega, in the valley of the Arlanzan, the Fftjnch general thus 
offer^ battle, and finally covered Burgos on the i6th, by taking the strong position 
of Cellada del Cam mo. 

But 11,000 Spanish infantry, 300 cavalry, and eight guns hod now joined the 
allies, and Wellington would have attacked frankly on the 17th, had not Clausel, 
alike wary and skilful, observed the increased numbers aiui retired in the night to 
Frandovmcz; his rear-guard was however ^hext day pushed sharply back to the 
heights cf Burgos, and m the following night he passed through that town leaving 
behind him largp stores of gram Caifarelli who had come down to place the castle 
of Burgos in a state of de/ence, now joined him, and the two generals retreated 
upon Bnviesca, where they were imi^iediately reinforced by that reserve which, with 
such an extraordinary foresight, thTi emperor had directed to be assembled and 
exercised on the PyitVinccs, in anticipation of Marmont’s disaster. The allies 
entered Burgos amidst great confusion, for the garrison of the castle had set fire to 
some houses impeding the defence of the fortress, the conflagration spread widely, 
and the Partida*?, who were already gath;‘red like wolves round a carcass, entered 
the towm for mischief. Mr. Sydenham, an e3?e-witness, and not unused to scenes 
of war, thus describes their'proceedings, “What with the flames and the plunder- 
ing of the guenllas, who are as bad as Tartars and Cossacks of the Kischack or 
Zagalay hordes, I was afraid Burgos would he entirely destroyed, but order was at 
length restored by the manful exertions of Don Miguel Alava." 

'ITie series of beautiful movements executed by Clausel merit every praise, but 
♦k may be questioned if the English general's marches were in the true direction, or 
made 111 good time ; for though Clinton's retreat upon Arevalo influenced, it did 
not absolutely dictate the line of operations. Wellington had expected Clausel’s 
advance to Va'iladolid ; it •'vas therefore no surprise, and on the 26th of August 
Foy was stilUu Zamora. At that period the English general might have had his 
army, Clinton’s troops excepted, at Segovia ; and as the distance from thence to 
Valladolid js' rather less than from Valladolid to Zamora, a rapid march upon the 
former, Clinton advancing at the same time mighf have separated Clausel from 
Foy. Again, cWellington might have marched upon Burgos by Aranda de Duero 
and Lerma, that road begiga'* short as by Vallac^ohd ; he might^lso have brought 
forward the third or the light ‘division, by the Somosicrra, from Madrid, and 
directed Clinton and the Spaniards to closQupqn the French rear. He w^iuld thus 
have turned the valleys of the i^isiierga and the Arlanean, and could, from Aranda 
or Lerma, have fallen upon Clausel while in mareft. That general, having Clinton 
and the Ga'Jlician^ on his rear, and Wellington, reinforced by the divisions from 
Madrid, on his front or flank, would then h?;V.c had to fight a decisive battle under 
every disadvantage. fine the object was to crush Clausel, and this should have 
been effected, though Madrid had been entirely abandoned to secure success. It 
!»• however probable that want of money and means of transport decided the line 
of oi>erationsf fa*«‘»the route by the Somosierra was savage and barren, and the 
feeding of the trbops even by Valladolid was from hand to mouth, or painfally 
.supported by convoys from Portugal. * ^ 

V- SIEGK OF THE CASTLF. OF BURGOS. 

Caffarelli h%d pUced 1800 infant^, besides artillerymen, in this place, and 
General Dubreton, the gorernor, was of such courage and skill that he surpassed 
even the hopes of his sanguine and warlike countr}7iian. The castle and its work' 
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enclosed a rugeed hillj wl^ich and river the city of Bnr^s was 

situated* An oki wall, with a new parapet and fianki constructed by the Ifrendif 
offered the first line of defence ; (he second line, which was within the other, 
earthen, of the nature; of a field retrenchment and well pq^isaded ; (he third line was 
similarly const|ucteCi, and contained the two most elevate points ^f the hill, on one 
of which was an entrenched building called the 'Wnite Church, and on the other 
I the ancient keep of the castle.; this last was the behest point, and was not only 
cntiencbed but surmounted with a heavy casemated work called the Napoleon 
battery. Thus there#vere five separate enclosures. 

The Napoleon battery commanded everything around it, &»\'e to the north,'* 
where at the distance of yA yards there was a second heicht, scattely less elevated 
than that of the fortress. It was called the hill of San ^flchael, ar 4 was defended 
^ a large hornwork with a hard sloping scarp 25, and a counterscarp 10 feet high. 
This outwork was unfinished, and only closed by strong palisades, but it was under 
the fire of the Napoleon batter^, was well flanked by the castle defences, and 
covered in front oy slight entrenchments for the out picquets. The French had 
already mounted nine hAivy guns, eleven field-pieces, and six mort,ars or howitzers 
in the fortress, and as the reserve artillfry and stores of the army of Portugal were 
also deposited there, they could increase their .ymament. ^ 

FIKST ASSAULT, 

The batteries so completely commanded all the bridges ancf fords over the 
Arlanzan that two days elapsed ere the allies could ^ross ; but on ^he 19th, the 
jKissage of the river being effected above tile town by the first division. Major 
Somers Cocks, supported by Pack’s Portuguese, drove in t^he Trench outposts on 
the hill of San Michael. In the night the same troops, reinforced with the 42nd 
regiment, stormed the hornwork. The conflict wiis murderous. For though the 
ladders were fairly placed by the beare|js of them, the storminj column, which, 
covered by a firing parly, marChed ftgainst the front, was beaten with great loss, 
and the attack w'ould have failed if the gallant leader, of the 79th had not mean- 
while forced an entrance by the gorge. The garrison was thus actually cut off, 
but Cocks, though followed by the second b.attalion of the 42nd regiment, was not 
closely supported, and the Fren*ch being still 500 strong, broke through his men 
and escaped. This assault gave room for censure, the troops complained of each 
other, and the loss was above 400, while that of the enemy was less than 150. • 

Wellington was now enabled to examine the defences of the castle. He found 
them feeble and incomplete, and yet his means were so scant that he had slender 
hopes of success, and relied more upon the enemy’s wj^akness tha#i upon his own 
power. It was however said that w'ater wms scarce with thegarrison^nd that tlieir 
provision magazines could be burned, wherefore encouraged by this information he 
adopted the following plan of attack. • 

Twelve thousand men, composing the first and sixth divisions, andk the two 
I’ortuguese brigades, were to undertake the w orks ; the rest of thf troops, about 
20,000, exclusive W the Partidas, w'ere to form the covering army. 

The trenches were to be operred from the suMbrb of San Pedro, and a parallel 
formed Ih the direction of the hill of S^n Michael. ^ 

A battery for five guns w*s to be established cl.^e to the right of the captured . 
hornwork. • " 

A sap was to be pushed from the parallel as near the firs^ walUas possible, 
without being seen into from the upi^ works, and from thence the engineer was to 
proceed by gallery and mine. ^ 

When the first mine should be completed, the battery on The hill of San Michael 
was to of>en against the second line of defence, and the assault was to be given «mi 
the first line. If a lodgment was formed, the approaches werc^t* be continued 
against the second line, and the battery on San Michael was to* he turned against 
the third#line in front of flhe White Church, because the defences there wese 
exceedingly weak. Meanwhile a trench for musketry >vas to be dug along the brow 
of San Michael, and a concealed battery was to be prcpared^withjn the hom-work,, 
itself, writh a view to the final attack of the l^apoleon battery. 

^ T^e head-quarters were lifted at Villa Toro, Colonel Burgoyne conducted the 
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This (ky also ^ras coi^meaced ia Stoat tf the first batt^'a^ 

the fac» of San hl^ichaei, to obtain footing for a musketry trench to oveikoi^ the 
enemy's defences bdow ; and though the workmen wej^ expos^ to the whole 
of the castle^ at # distance of 200 yards, and were knocked dgwn kst, the work 
went steadily on. ■« * 

On the^th the gallery of the mine was advanced 18 feet, and the soil was found 
favourable, but the men in passing tlie sap, were hit fast by the French marksmen, 
and an assistant enirmeer was killed In the night the parallel was prolonged on 
the right, within 20 yards of the enemy s lamparts, with a view So a second gallerf 
and mine and mubkotter#were planted theie to opp<>se the enerty's marksm^and 
to protect the sap , at the same time the zigzag on tlie hlfi of ban ^Iichael was cott- 
tmiied, and the miiskLt lic*nch theic wis completed under cover of gabions, and 
^wilh little loss, although the whole hre of the castle was concentrated on the spot 
The 27th llig 1 reach weie strengthening their second line, and they had 
already cut a step along the edge of tin* counttrscirp, for a covered way, and had 
palisaded the commuilication Meanwhile the besiegeis finished the musketry 
trench on the right of their parallel, %nd opened the gallery for the second mine , 
but tlie first mine went on slowly, the men in^he sap were galled and disturlied, ^ 
stones, grenades, and small shells, which the I rench thicw into the trendies w 
hand , and the artiller>" fire also knocked over the gabions of thl! musketry trench 
on San Michael so fast, that the troops \\( re withdrawn during the day. 

In the night a trench of communic ilioii#forming a second p irallel behind tlie 
first was begun and neaily completed from the hill of §an*Michael towards the 
suluiib of San Pcdio, and the muski li) trench on the hill wis deepened 

'Ihe 28th an attempt was nivide tt) iieifect this new paiallcl of communication, 
but the French fire was heavy, and the |hdls, which passed oveq|came i oiling down 
the hill again into the trenclf, soflie woik was defined until night and was then 
perfected The back roll of the shi lis euntmued indgL-d to gall the troops, but the 
whole of this trench, thit m front of the hornwork abo\e and that on the right of 
the parallel below, were filled with men whose hre was incesStint Moreover, the 
first mine was now eompletecf and loaded with more than a thousand W'eight of 
powder, the g illery was strongly tamped for 15 feet with bags of clay, and all being 
ready for the explosion Wellington ordered the ^ 

IHIKD ASSAULT 

At midnight the hollow roul, so >aids tiom the mine, was lined with troops to 
file oil the definecs, oid 300 tiu 11 composing the st^jjrming partja were assembled 
there, attended by otncis who earned tools and mitcrnls to scei^^ the ^dgment 
when the breach should be earned The mine was then evplodecl, the wall fell, 
and an oftieei witli 20 men lushcd foiward to the assuilt TUte effect of the 
explosion was not so gieit «s it ought to have been, yet it brought fhe#vaU down, 
the enemy w is stupefied, and ^the forlorn hope, consisting of a sgrgt:ant and four 
daring soldier>,igamed the suinmit of the breacli, and theic stood until the French, 
recovering, drove them down pftreed with baycfl-iet wounds ^J^eanwhile the officer 
and th8 20 men, who were to li i^e b^en followed by a party of 50, and these by the 
remainder of the stormeis,* missed the bicach m Jlie dark, and finding the wall un^^ 
broken, returned, .ind lepoi^cd that thcj-c was no breach The mam body 
iinniediately regained the tienches, and before the sergeant afid hitmen returned 
With streaming wounds to tell theijjlale, the enemy was reinforced , and such was 
the scarcity of immunition, that no artillery practice coujd be diiecied against the 
breach duiing the night , hence the Fiench were enabled tilt r use a parapet bchiivd 
it and to plaice obstacles on the ascent which deterred the besiegeis from rene^ng 
the assauU at daylight. 

This Ikilure arose from the darkness of the night, and tlie want of a conductu^ 
engineeiit for out of four rdfeular officers of that branch engaged m the siege, gne 
had been killed, one badly wounded, and one was sick, v^erefore the remaining 
one was necessarily reserved for the conducting of the works The aspect of 
affairs was gloomy twelve days had efhpsed since the Ibege* commenced, 

^ assojdt had succeeded, two Ifed failed, 1200 men had been killed or wounded, fiflje 
progress h.id been made, and the troops generally showed symptoms oT cles^pn- 
• ^ J 
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denc^» ispecially the Portuguese, ^whp seemid to be losing their ancient spirit. 
Discipline was relaxed, the^soldiers wasted ammunition, and the work in the 
trenches was avoided or neglected both by officers and men ; insubordination was 
gaining ground, sftid reproachful orders were issued, the guards,pnly being noticed 
as presenting an honourable cx*'eption. o 

In this state it was essential to make some chang^in the operations^ and as the 
French marksmen, in the advanced palisadoed work 'below, were now become so 
expert that everything which could be seen from thence was hit, the howitzer 
bauery on San Michael was reinforced with a French 8-poCnder, by the aid of 
which this mischi^ous post was at last demolished. At the same time the gallery 
of the second mine was^'^ushed forward, and a new breaching battery for three 
guns was const«icted behind it, so close to the enemy’s defences that the latter 
screened the work from tlic artillery fire of their upper fortress ; but the parapet of 
the battery was only made rnusket-proof because the besieged had no guns on the 
lower line of this front. ’ 

In the night ^ihe three i8-ponridcrs were brought from the hill of San Michael 
without being discovered, and at daylight, though a vcry'galhng fire of muskets 
thinned the workmen, they persevered untn nine o’clock, when the battery was 
jlnished and armed. But at that moment the watchful Dubreton brought a 
howitzer down from the upper works, and with a low charge threw shells into the 
battery ; then making a hole^ through a flank wall, he thrust out a light gun which 
sent its bullets whizzing through the thin parapet at every round, and at the same 
time his marksmen pjied their shot so^sharply that the allies were driven from their 
pieces without firing a «.;hot. More French cannon were now brought from the 
upper works, the defences of the battery were quite demolished, two of the gun- 
carriages were disabled, a trunnion was knocked off one of the i8-pounders, and 
the muzzel of another was split. And it was in vam that the besiegers' marksmen, 
aided by some officers wlio considered themselves good shots, endeavoured to quell 
the enemy’s fire, the French -'oeing on a height were too w'ell eovered, and remained 
masters of the fight. 

In the night a second and more solid battery v^'as formed at a point a little to 
the left of the ruined one, but at daylight the French observed it ; and their fire 
plunging from above made the paiapet fly off so rapidly, that the English general 
rchnquished his intention and returned to his galleries and mines, and to his 
breacliing battery on the hill of San Michael. The two guns still serviceable wefle 
therefore removed towards the upper battery to beat d'Avn a retrenchment formed 
by the French tAll.ind the old breach. It was intended to have placed them on this 
new position ii*^‘the night of the 3rd, but the weather was very wet and stormy, and 
the workmen, those of the guards only excepted, abandoned the trenches ; hence at 
daylight the^gims were still short of their destination, and nothing more could be 
done unliPthe following night. 

On the 4th, e\t nine o’clock in the morning, the two 18-pounders, and three iron 
howitzers, again opened fpom San Michael’s, and, at four o’clock in the evening, 
the old breach bci% cleared of all incumbrances, and the second mine being 
strongly tamped for explosion, a double assault Wi?is ordered. The second iJKttalion 

V of the a4th British regiment, commanded by Captain Hedderw'ick, was selected for 
Ihis operation, and^ was formed in the hollow way, having one advanced party, 
under Mr. I-fiilmes,^ pushed forward as close to the new mine as it was safe to be, 
and a second party under Mr. Fraser in manner pushed towards the old 
breach. ^ 

FOURTH ASSAULT. 

«At five o'clock the mine Was exploded with a terrific effect, sending many of the 
French up int( 94 i>a air and breaking down 100 feet of the wall, the next instant 
Holmes and his brilve men went rushing through the smoke and crumbling ruins, 
ard Frazer, as quick and brave as his brother officer, was already fighting with the 
defenders on the sumn^it of the old breach. The supports followed closdy, and in 
few minutes bo?h p<?»nts were carried ^ith a loss to the assailants of 37 It^d and 
aao woundfxl, seven of the latter being officers and amongst them the conducting 
engineer. Daring the night lodgments were formeb, in advance of the ol<l and 
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on tl^e of the new hreach, yet oery imperfectly, and under a heavy destiucttve 
fire firom the upper defences. But this hep^ attack ilvived the spirits m HHk imy *, 
vessels Vith powder were coming coastwise from Corufia, a convoy was espected 
by land from Cii^ad Rodrigo, and as a supply of ammumtion^sent by Sir Home 
Popham had»a1ready reached the camp from ^ntpnder, the howitzers oonttfiued 
to knock ^way the p^isades^in the ditch, and the battery on San Michael's was 
directed to open a third breach at a point where the first French line of defence 
was joined to the second line. 

This promising ftate of affairs was of short duration. 

On the 5th, at five o’clock ih the evening, while the working jfiirties were extend 
ing the lodgments, 300 French came swiftly down th*e hjjil, and Weeping away the 
labourers and guards from the trenches, killed or wounded 150 men, got^ssession 
of the old breach, destroyed the works, and carried off all the tools. f^Wever, in 
the night the allies repaired the damage and pushed saps from each flank to meet 
in the centre near the second French line, and to serve as a pniallel to check future 
sallies. Meanwhile tl^ howitzers on the San Michael continued their fire, yet 
ineffectually, against tno palisades ; the breaching battery in the horn-work also 
oi>ened, but it was badly constrirctcd, and the guns being unable to see the 
wall sufliciently low, soon ceased to speak, the embrasures were therefore niask<^ 
On the other hand the besieged were unable, from the steepness^of the castlc-hin, 
to depress their guns sufliciently to hear on the lodgment at the breaches in the first 
line, but their musketry was destructive, and they rolled down large shells to retard 
the approaches towards the second line. ^ . 

On the 7th the besiegers had got so close to the walk below that the howitzers 
above could no longer play without danger to the workmen, wherefore two French 
ficld-piece.s, taken m the horn-work, were substituted and did good service. The 
breaching battery on San Mighael's bemg altered, also renewed its fire, and at five 
o'clock had beaten down 50 fee? from the parapet of the second line ; but the 
enemy’s return was he.ivy, and another i8-pounder 4 ost a tiunnion. However in 
the night block-ci\ri iages with supports for the broken trunnions were provided, and 
the disabled guns were enayed to recommence their fire yet with low charges. 
But a constant min had now filled the trenches, the communications were injured, 
the workmen were negligent, the approaches to the second line went on slowly, 
and again Dubreton came thundering down from the upper ground, driving ihe 
guards and woikmen from the new parallel at the lodgments, levelling all the 
works, carrying off all the tools, and killing or wounding 200 men. Colonel Cocks, 
promoted for his gallant conduct at tlie storming S.in Michflel, restored the 
fight, and repulsed the French, but he fell dead on the ground b#had recovered. 
He was a young man of a modest demeanour, brave, thoughtful, ajjd enterprising, 
and he lived and died a good soldier. ^ 

I After this severe check flie approaches to the second line wore abarfBoned, and 
the trenches were extended so .as to embrace the whole of the froiets attacked ; the 
battery »>n San •Michael had i^eanlime formed a ^^ratijicable breach 25 feet wide, 
and the parallel, at the old breach of the first line, was priMonged by zigzags on 
the leit towards this new breaeV, while a trench was opened to enable marl^meiy 
to fire upon the latter at 3d yards distance. NeveFtheless, another assault could ny 
be risked because the grealf expenditure of powder had .-igain exhausted the 
magazines, and without a new supply, the troops might have found themselves 
without ammunition in front of tlift French army which was now gathering head 1 
near Briviesca. Heated shot were however thrown at White Church with a j 
view to burn the magazines ; and the miners were directed to drive a gallery, on 
fehe other side of the castle, against the church of San Roman, a building pu^ed 
out a little beyond the French external line of defence on the sklMf the city. 

On the loth, when the besiegers’ ammunition was nearly all gone, a fresh 
supply tfrrived from Santander, but no effect had been produced upon the White 
Chul^h, and Dubreton had strengthened his ^orks to maet the assault ; he had 
also isolated thp new breach on one flank, by a strong stockade «extending at righ^ 
angles from the second to the third line of defence. The fire from the Napol»Dn 
I battery had obliged the besiegers again to withdraw their battering guns within the 
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hornwork, and the attempt to burn the White ChuVjh was relinquished, but the 
gallery against San Roman ^was Continued. '^In this state things remaned for 
several days with little change, save that the French, maugre the musketfy ^rom 
the nearest »gzag trench, had scarped eight feet at the top of the new breach and 
formed a small trchch at tW. back. • • 

On the 15th th# battery in thn* hornwork was again anned, and the^uns pointed 
to breach the wall of tlie Napoleon battery ; they were however overmtitched and 
silenced m three-quarters of an hour, and the embrasOres were once more altered, 
that the guns might bear on the breach in the second line. Sonie slight works and 
counter-works were also made on different points, bi\t the besiegers were pnncipally 
^cupied repairing Jhe mischie/ done by the rain, nnd in pushing the gallery under 
San Roman, where the Jc^ench were now distinctly heard talking m the chmch, 
wherefore the mifte there wms formed and loaded with 900 pounds of powder. 

On the 17th the battery of the horn-work l)eing renewed, the fire of the 
18-pounders cleared away the enemy's temporaij'^ defences at the breach, the 
howitzers damaged the lampart on each side, and a small miiu/'was sprung on 
the extreme right® of the lower parallel, with a view to take possession of a cavalier 
or mound which the French had raised there, ^.ind fiom which they had killed many 
men in the trenches ; it was suocessful, and a lodgment was effected, but the 
©•eniysoou returned in force and obliged the besiegers to abandon it again. How - 
ever, on the i8th the new breach was rendered jjr.icticable, and Wellington ordcicd 
it to be stormed. The explosion of the mine under ban Roman was to be the 
signal ; that church was also to be ass.j.ulted ; and at the same time a third detacli- 
ment was to escalade^lic woiks m front of the ancient breach and thus connect the 
attacks. 

FIFTH ASSAULT. 

At half-past four o’clock the springing of the mine at San Roman broke down 
a terrace in front Sf that building, yet wi*! Iit[le injuiy to the church itself ; the 
latter was, however, resolutely attacked by Colonel Browne, at the head of some 
Spanish and Bortugiiese tioops, and though the (‘nemyspiumg ,i coimtcrmine which 
brought the building tlowm, the assailants lodged themselves in the lums Mean- 
while 200 of the foot-gun rds, with strong supports, poured through the old breach 
in the first line, and cscaladed the second line, beyond which in the open ground 
lietween tlx* second and third lines, they were encountered by the French, and 
a ^larp musketry fight commenced At the same time a like number of the German 
legion, under Major Wurmb, similarly supported, stormed the new breach on the 
left of the guards so vigorously, that it was earned in a moment, and some 
men, mounting She hill arruve, actually gained the third line. Unhappily, at 
neither of thesf assaults did the supports follow closely, and the Germans being 
crami^d on th^ir left by the enemy’s stockade, extended by their right towards the 
guards, and n^othat critical moment Dubreton, who h{;;|,d his reserves well in hand, 
came dashing like a torrent from the upper ground, and in an instant cleared the 
breaches. WuiVuband many other biave men fell, and then the Fiench, gathering 
round the guards, who wer# stil^ uosupported, forced them beyond the outer line. 
More than 200 men ftnd officers were killed or wounded in this combat, £^d the 

\ Ext night the enemy recoveicd Ir^n Roman by a sully 

The siege was thus vutually terminated, for though fhe Frencli were beaten out 
of San Roman agair^ and a gallery was opened from tliat chuich against the second 
line and thdugh two 24-poundcrs, sent from Santander by Sir Home Popham 
had passed Reynosa on their way to Burgos tsiese were mere demonstrations. It 
IS now time to narrate \hi different contemporaiy events which obliged the English 
general, with a victorious arm;^, to abandon the siege of a third-rate fortress, strong 
in fiiothing but the skill and bravery of the governor and liis gallant soldiers. 

* CHAPTER IV. ^ 

When King Joseph retreated to Valencia, he earnestly demanded a reinforcement 
of 40,000 men from France, and, more earnestly, money. Three millions of francs 
-he obtained from Guchtot, yet his distresrs was greater even than that of the allies, 
and Wellington at one time supposed that this alone tVould drive the FVench from 
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I the Peninsula. The Anglo-jPortugueste soldiers had not received p»y;. 4 oj: six 
months, but the French armies of tie south, of^he centre, and of foitugaj, wot a 
whole year behindhand ; and the salaries of the ministers and civil servmdll of th® 
court vi^re two years in arrears. Sachet's army, the only one which -dreaded 
entirely on the coi^try, was by that maishal’s excellent wanagen»nt rcjjulariy pakl, 
and the effect on its discipline wa^ conformable , troops refr^ned from plunder 
themselves^ and repre^ssed some r*xcesscs of Joseph’s and Soult’s soldiers so 
vigorously, as to come to blows in defence of the inhabitants. And thus it will ever 
Iw, since paid soldiers only may be kept under discipline. Soldiers without money 
must become robbefh. Napoleon knew the king’s necessity to be extreme, but the 
war with Russia had so .^isorfted the resources of France, tha^ little money, anA 
only 20,000 men, principiuy conscripts, could be senf lojpipain. * 

Tlie army of Portugal, at the moment when the siege of the civile commenced, 
had been quartered between Vitlorn and Burgos ; that is to say, at Pancorbo ami 
along the Isbro as far as Logrona, an advanced ginrd only remaining at Brivicsca , 
on tills line thc3i^ve^e recruited Tnd rcoiganized, and Massena was appiointed with 
i full powt'rs to command in the northern piovinces A line oppoigunily to revenge 
his own retreat from Toircs Vedi.is w is thus furnished to the old warrior ; but 
whether he doubted the issue ol afkflis, oi was really tamed by age, he pleaded 
illness, and sent General houhain to the umy^')! Portugal 1 1 rtii arose contention^, 

for Marmont liad -designated Clnus( 1 is the littcst to lead, Musscua insisted that 
Soitham was the abliT general, and tin king desiicd to appoint ftrouet. Clausel's 
abilities were certainly not inferior to those of any^’rench guieral, and to more 
perfect acquaint mCe with the thr*atie of wl, he added a bcUci knowledge of the 
enrmiy lie had to contend with , he w is ilso moie knowi* to*lus own soldiers, and 
had g lined their conhcience by Ins lecent operations, no mean considerations in 
such a matter However, Souhain was appointed. 

Ciffarelli, anxious to succour the#caslle of Buigos, whiiii belonged to his 
command, had united at Vitloria fboo cavaliy, i6 guns, and 8ooo infanti^, of which 
3000 were of the young giiaid The army of Porlug 4 , reinloiced fiom trance with 
*12,000 men, had 35,000 present under arms, reorganized in six divisions, and by 
Clausel’s care its former exccH^nt discipline h id been restored. Thus 44,000 good 
troops were, in the beginning of October, ready to succour the castle of Burgos ; 
but the generals, although anxious to effect th it object, awaited, first the arrival of 
Souham, and then news from the king, with whose opeiatiuus it was essentia^ to 
combine tlieir own 'Ihcy liad no diicct tidings from h m, liocause the hues of 
correspondence were so circuitous, and so beset by the I’aitidas tliat the most 
speedy as well <is certain morie of < ommumcrition, wa» through Ute minister of war 
at Pans ; and that fuiutionary tounrl the infoim ition best suited Jp his purpose in 
the English newspapeis. For the latter, wb.ilc dccening the Bntish public by 
accounts of battles which were nc\cr fought, \ictoncs which weft never gained, 

, enthusiasm and vigour wfiich nc\cr existed, did, with most acem-ate assiduity, 
enlighten the enemy upon the, numbers, situation, movements, ai^ reinfoi cements 
I of the allies. • ^ • 

Sonham ai rived the 3rd oT October with the last of the reinforcements from 
France, but he imagined that I^rd .Wellington had 60,000 troops around Burgos, 
exclusive of the Partidas, find that three divisioift were marching from Madnd y 
his aid ; whereas none were cflming from that capital, and little more than 30,0^ 
were present under arms round Buigos, 11,000 being Gallician*, scawelyso good as 
the Partidas. Wellington's real length was in his Anglo-Portuguese, then not 
' CO, 000, for besides those killed or wounded at the s\Gg^ ^he sick had gone to the 
, rc.ir faster than the recovered men came up. Some unattached regiments and 
escorts were, indeed, about Segovia, and other points north of the^Guadm-amaaiandjj 
a reinforcement of 5000 men had bc(*n sent from England in..^fi^teraber , buf fhc 
formei belonged to HiHVarmy, and of the latter, the life-guards and blues liad 
gone t(f Lisbon. Hence a regiment of foot guards, and some detachments foj^the 
line, in all about 3000, were the only available force in the^ear. 

During the first pait of the siege, /he English gei^ial .seeing the Frcn^ 
scattered along the Ebro, and only reinforced by conbcrqits, did not fear any 
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intermption, and the less so, that Sir Home Pophafn was again menacing the coast 
line. Even now, ’when the^Fren^h were beginning to c6ncentrate their troops, he 
ciredlittle for them, and was resolved to give batUe ; U>r he thought thal Po^am 
and the guerillas would keep Caffarelli employed, and he felt himsetf a maUOi 
for the army df Portugal. Wor were the Partidas inactiV^on any point, and 
their successes though small in themselves, were exceedingly hi^rassmg to the 
enemy. 

Mina, having obtained 2000 or 3000 stand of 'English arms, had re-entered 
Aragon and domineered on the left bank of the Ebro, while Imuran, with 4000 men, 
operated unconyolled on the right bank. The4Empecinado, Villa Campa, and 
*Bassecour descended from f^uenca, the first against Wequena, the others against 
Albacete. The Fiaylc*tinterrupted the communications between Valencia and 
Tortoza. Saorfiil, Cuesta^JFirmin, and others, were in La Mancha and Estremadura, 
Tuan Palarea, called the Medico, was near Segovia, and though Marquinez had 
been murdered by one of his own men, bis Pirtida and that ^ Julian ^nchez 
acted as regular troops with Wellington's army. Meanwhile Sir Home Popham, 
in conjunction Vith Mcndi/.abel, Porlier, and Renovalcs, who had gathered all the 
minor Partidas under llieir banners, assail^l Gueteria, but unsuccessfully ; for on 
the 30tli of September the Spanish chiefs were diiven away, and Popham lost some 
guns which had been landed. ASjoiit the same time the Empecinado being 
defeated at Reiyiena, retired to Cuenca, yet he failed not from thence to infest the 
French quarters. « 

Duran, when Soria was abandoned, fell upon Calatayud, but was defeated by 
Severoli, w'ho withdw^w the garrison.' Then the Spanish chief attacked the castle 
of Almunia, which wits only one march from Zaragoza, and when Severoli 
succoured this place also, and dismantled the castle, Duran attacked Borja between 
Tudela and Zaragoza, and took it before Severoli could come up. Thus Zaragoza 
was gradually derived of its outposts on^the light of the Ebro ; on the left, Mina 
hovered tlose to the gates, and his lieutenant, Chaplangara, meeting near Ayerbe 
with 300 Italians, killed 40, Jind would have destroyed the whole but for the timely 
succour of some mounted gens-d'armes. At last Rcille being undeceived as to 
Wellington’s march, restored the smaller posts which he had abandoned, and 
Suchet ordered the castle of Almunia to be refitted, but during these events, 
Bassecour and Villa Campa united to infest Joseph’s quarters about Albacete. 

^ Soult’s march from Andalusia and his junction with the king has been 
described; but while he was yet at Grenada, Hill, leaving three Portuguese 
regiments of infantry and one of cavalry at Almcndralejo and Truxillo, to protect 
his line of supply, had mdiched to cross the 'Fagus at Almaraz and Aizobispo 
He entered 'K ledo the 28th of September, and the same day Elio took a small 
French garrisqn left in Consuegra. Hill soon after occupied a line from Toledo to 
Aranjuez, wl^^re he was joined by the fourth division^ Victor Alten’s cavalry, and 
the detaclftnents quartered about Ildefonsos and Segovia. On the 8th, hearing of 
Soult’s arrival Hellin, he pushed his cavalry to Belmonte on tl^e San Clemente 
road, and here in La Mancha r». iiv Old Castile tlx .stoiies of French devastation 
were belied by the abundance of provisions, • 

L Bassecour, Villa Campa, and the Empecifiadcf nowjanited on the road leading 
\from Cuenca to Valencia, while the Medico and other chiefs gathered in the Toledo 
mountains. In thu; manner the allies extended from Toledo on the right, by 
Belmonte, Cifenca, and Calatajiid to near Jacca on the left, and were in military 
communication with the coast ; for Caffarelli**’ disposable force was now concen- 
trated to relieve Burgo's, and Mina had free intercourse with Mendizabal and 
Rcnovales, and with Pophajn’s fleet. But the French line of Correspondence 
befJreen the armies in the eastern and northern provinces was so interrupted that 
the English neMi^TSsspers became their surest, quickest, and most accurate channels 
of intelligence. ♦ « « 

•^ouham, who overrated the force of his adversary, and feared a defeat as being 
himself the only barritfr left between Wellington and France, was at first so far ' 
.vfrom meditating «n advance, that he expected and dreaded an attack from ihs 
* Appendix, No. 8. B. 
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allies; and as the wai^ of provisjit>ns would ciot let him concentrate Mis army 
pennanendy near Monastpio, his dispositions were'made to fight on tne Ebi^. 
Ttte mifiister of war had CTen desired him to detach a division against the P^itidaa. 
But when» by the English newspapers and other information seftit from tVis, he 
learned that 3 oulf was in march from Grenada, tl^t the king intended to move 
upon Maddd. that no English troops had left that capital to join Wellington, that 
the army of the latter was ivot very numerous, and that the castle of Burgos was 
sorely pressed, he called up Caffarelli’s troops from Vittoria, concentrated his own 
at Briviesca and restlved to raise the siege. 

On the 13th a skirmish tdbk place on the stream beyond Jfonasterio, wher^ 
Captain Perse of the i6tn dragoons was twice forced f’^m the bridge and twice 
recovered it in the most gallant manner, maintaining his post nntil Colonel F. 
Ponsonby, who commanded the reserves, arrived. Ponsonby and Perse were both 
wdunded, and this demonstration was followed by various others until the evening 
of the i8th, wlwn the whole French army was united, and the advanced guard 
captured a picquet of the Bruns wickers which contrary to orders Had remained iii 
St, Olalla. This sudden movement aoparently prevented Wellington from occupy- 
ing the position of Monastcrio, his oiilposts fell back on the 19th to Quintanapala 
and Olmos, and on the ridges behind those ^jlaces he drew up his army in order 
of battle. The right was at Ibeas on the Arlanzan , the centra at Riobena and 
Majarradas on the main road behind Olmos ; the lef^ was thrown back near Soto 
' Palaccio, and rested on a small river, 

The 20th, Maucune, with two divisions 4 i infantry and qne of cavalry, drove 
the allies from Qumtanapala, but Olmos was successfully defended by the chasseurs 
Brittaniques, and Maucune. having no supports, was immediately outflanked on 
the right and forced back to Monasteno by two divisions under Sir Edward Paget. 
There were now in position, including* Pack’s Portuguese, wht;h blockaded the 
castle, about 33.000 men unaer aftns, namely, 21,000 Anglo- Portuguese infantry 
and cavalry, 11,000 Gallicians, and the horsemen of Marquinez and julian Sanchez. 
Thus, there were 4000 troopers, but only 2600 of these were British and German, 
and the Spanish horsemen, regular or irregular, could scarcely be counted in the 
line of battle. The number of guns and howitzers was only 4a, including la Spanish 
pieces, extremely ill equipped and scant of ammunition. 

Lord Wellington had long felt the want of artillery, and had sent a memoir updti 
the subject to the British government in the beginning of the year; yet his 
ordnance establishment had not been augmented, hence his difficulties during the 
siege ; and in the field, instead of 90 British and Portugwese cannoif, which was just 
the completement for his army, he had now only 50 serviceable pibces, of which 
24 were with General Hill; and all were British, for the Portuguese ar^llery had from 
the abuses and the poverty of their government entirely melted aw^. Now the 
French had, as I have before%tated, 44,000 men, of which nearly 5000 wefh cavalry, 
and they had more th.iu 60 gui\s, a matter of no small importance 5hfor besides tfte 
actual power of sirtillery in an action, soldiers ar^ eiipiteck when the noise is greatest 
on their side* Wellington stood, therefore, at disadvantage in numbers, composition, 
and reaf strength. In his rear wi^ thi castle and the river Arlanzan, the fords and r 
bridges of which were commanded by the guns of themrtress ; his generals of division J 
Paget excepted, were not of an^ marked ability, his troops weie fomewhat despond- 
ing, and deteriorated in discipline. His situation was therefore dangeroiiS and critical ; 
a victory could scarcely be expected itfgnd a defeat would have been destructive; he 
sl^uld not have provoked a battle, nor would he have do1l.^<so had he known that 
Caflar^Ui's troops were united to Souham's. 

0 » the other hand, Souham should by all meafls have forced on an actiOh, ’ 
bec*.use his grouna Wtos strong, his retreat open, his army powelAS and compact, 
his soldiers full of confidence, bis lieutenants Clausel, Maucune* and Foy, men of 
distinguished talents, able to second, and able to succeed him in ffie chief command. 
The chances of victory and the profit to be derived werevgreat, the chances of 
defeat, and thp dangers to be incurred cqpiparatively sma£ And it was thus « » 
indeed that he judged the matter himself, for Maucune's advance was intended to be 
4he paelude to a great battle, and the English general, as we have seen, was willing 
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I to stancj the trial.* But generals are not absolute tnasters of events^ and as lh(3 
cxiranious influence which t^stiaincd both siaes on this occasion from afar, 
it was fitting to show how, in war, movements, distant, apparently unconnected 
with those immediately under a geneial’s eye, will breaK his measures, and make 
him appear undecided or foolish when in truth he is both W’lsePaBd firm. 

While Wellington was stfll engaged with the siege, the Cortyjs made him 
commander of all the Spanish armies He had before refused thi^res^nsible 
situation, but the circumstances were now chemged, fbr the Spaniards, having lost 
nciirly all their cavalry and gnus m the course of the war,iould not safely act, , 
•exct'jU m conncftLon with the Anglo- Portuguese forces, and it was absolutely 
necessary that oae head shoiild direct. The English general therefore demanded 
leave of his owji govcrJhieiU to accept the offer, although he observed that the 
Spanish tioops were not at all impioved in their discipline, their equipments, or i 
their military spirit ; but he thought that conjoined with the British they might I 
behave well, and so escape any more of those terif’jle disasters which had heretofotHj I 
overwhelmed tjje country and nearly brought the war to a coiftlusion. Hc'WVis' ! 
willing to save the dignity of the Spanish government, by^ieaving it a certain body 
of men where.vith to operate after its own pl^ns, but that he might exercise his own 
power efticiently, and to tlie piofit of llie troops, undei himstdf, he desired that the 
1‘aiglisR goveriiment would vigorously insist upon the strict application of the 
subsidy to the •paynu nt oi the Spanish soldiers acting with the British army, 
otherwise the care of the Spanish troojis, ho said, would only cramp his own 
operations - 

In his reply to Ac Cortes, his nc'eptanc(' of the offer w’as rendered dependent 
upon the assent of Ins own government; and he was eareful to guard himself fiom 
ft danger, not unlikely to arise, namely, that the Cortez, when he should finally 
accept the offer, ould in virtue of that acceptance assume the right of directing 
the whole operations of the war. The Vuer^nedit'te want of power to move the 
Spanish armies he judged of little consecpicnce, because hitherto his suggestions 
having been cheerfully attended to by the Spanish chiefs, he had no reason to 
expect any change m that particular, but there he w as grievously mistaken. 

Previous to this offer the Spanish govcriimant had, at his desire, directed 
Ballesteros to cross the Morena and place himself at Alcaraz and in support of the 
Chinchilla fort, where joined by Cm/ Miirgcon, by Elio, and by the Paiticlas, he 
would have had a corps of 3 o,cxk) men, would have been supported by Hill’s army, 
and, having the mountains behind him for a retreat, could have safely menaceil 
the enemy’s flf^nk and delayed the march against Madrid, or at least have obliged 
the king to Jeave .1 sliong coips of obseivaiion to watch him But Balles- 
teros, swelling with arrogant folly, never moved from Grenada, and w'hen he found 
that Wellington was created generalissimo, he published a manifesto appealing 
to the ^la^sh pride against the degradation of serving under a foieigner; lie 
thus sacrificed to his own spleen the welfaie of his country, and with a result 
he little expected ; for while he judged himself .1 man to sway the destinies of Spain, * 
ho suddenly found himself a cftmir.al and notlnngBaiore. d'he Cortes caused him to 
be arrested in the midst of his soldiers, who, indifferent to his fate, suffered him to 
I be .sent a prisoner to Ceuta. »The Coiint^of Abispal was then declared captain- 
^ general of Andalusia, and the Duke del Parque w^ afipomted to command Balles- 
teros's armj[, whiA^h General Verucs immediately led by Jaen towards La Mancha; 
but Soult was then on the Tormes. 

That marshal umt^ wath the king on th^rd of October. His troops required 
rest, his numerous sftk wa^re to be sent to the Valencian hospitals, and his first 
ijjjerview with Joseph was pf a warm natuic, for each had his griefs and i>assions 
to declare. J^allv the monarch yielded to the superior mental power of his 
opTOiient ancfreVilved to profit from his great military capacity, yet reluctantly 
ana more from prudence than liking; for the Duke f of Feltre, minister of >Var at 
Paris; although secretly an enemy or Soult, arid either believing, or pretending to 
believe in the foolish Charges of disorderly ambition made against that commander, 
opposed any ddbideft exercise of the4dug’s authority until the emperor’s will was ^ 
* Appendix, No, 8. A> ^ 
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*knQwa: yet this would not haveM-estrained the kmg if the marshals Jourdan and 
Suqhet not each decliiled accepting the DUkI of Ijjalmatia's commartd*|vhen 
Jos^b ojffdred it to tbem.* . 

Quit’s first operation was to reduce Chinchilla^ a well-constructed fort, 
which, being in the fnillst of his quarters, commanded tfie great ^-oads so as to 
oblige his ajrm/ to niove under its fire or avoid k by circui^us routes. A 
Vigorous defeiJee was expected, but on the 6th it fell, after a few hours’ attack ; 
for a thunder-storm suddenly Arising in a clear sky had discharged itself upon 
the fort, and killed the^overnor and many other persons, whereupon the garrison, 
influenced, it is said, by a supersiUious fear, surrendered. 'I'ljis was the first bitter 
fniit of Ballesteros’ disobedience, for neither could Souilt have t? 3 cen ChmchillA, 
nor scattered his troops, j^s he did, at Albacete, Alinan^, Yecla, and Heliin, 
if 30,000 Spaniards had been posted between Alcaiaz and- ChineWHa, and sup- 
ported by 30,000 Anglo- Portuguese at Toledo under Hill These extended 
* quditers were however essential fonthe feeding of the Frencli generars numbers, 
and now, covered* by the fort ot Chinchilla, his troops were well lodged, his 
gieat convoys ol sick aixl maimed men, his Spanish families, ifhd other im- 
pediments safely and leisurely sent to Valencia, while his cavalry, scouring the ! 
countiy of La Mancha in advance, oliliged Hassecouv and \'illa (Jaaipa to fall 
back upon Cuenca. • 

The detail of the operations which followed, belongs to anoUicr place. It 
will suflice to say heie, that the king, being at the bead of more thuin 70,000 
men, was enabled without risking Valencia to advance towards tlie 'J'agus, having 
j')rcsiously sent ISouham a specific order to commne his movements in co-operation, 
but strictly to avoid fighting. General Hill, also finding Himself threatened by 
such powerful forces, and reduced by Ballestoios's defection to a simple defence 
of the Tagus, at a moment when that river was becoming fordable in all pldces, 
gave notice of his situation to iord ^^cl^ngton. Joseph's letter Vas dispatched 
on the 1st, and six others followed in succession day by day , yet the List, carried 
by* Colonel Liicotte, an officer of the royal staff, fifst reached Souham ; the 
advantages derived fiom the allies’ central position, and from the I’aitidas, 
were here made manifest ; for Hill’s letter, though only dispatched the 17th, 
reached Wellington at the same moment that Joseph’s reaehed Souham f I'lie 
latter general was thus forced to icliiujuish his design of fighting on the 20th ; 
nevertheless having but four days’ provisions left, he designed when those .should* 
be consumed, to attack nolwillistandiiig the king's jirohibition, if Wellington 
should still confront him But the Ivnghsh general, considoiiiig that Ins own 
army, alnsady in a very ciitical situation, would be (jTTfio isolatea if the king 
should, as was most probable, force the allies from the Tagus, iftw rC'Olved, 
though with a bittei pang, to lai'.e the siege and lelreat so far as )j[ouId enable 
him to seen (*e his junction wil^ Hill. • 

While the armies were in presence some fighting had j^laee at Bingos, iTubreton 

• had again obuineti possession of* the rums of the ehuicli of San Ri^ian and was 
driven away ne>,t morning; and nf#^ in pursuance of Well#igton’s determination to 
retreat, mines ol destruction were formed in the liornwork by the besiegers, and 
the guns and stores were removed fifim fiie batteries the paik at-Villa Toro. But 
the greatest part of the draught ^niraals had been sent to Reynosa, to meet the J 
])Owder and artillery coming from Santandci, and hence, the i8-p^unders could not 
be carried off, nor, from some error, were the mines of destruction explotJed. The 
rest bf the stores and the howitzers \^e put in march by the road of Villaton and 
Frandovinez for Celada de Camino. Thus the siege was ralkvd, after five assaults, 
several, tallies, and 33 days of investment, during which the besiegers lost more than 
2000 men and the besieged 600 in killed or* wounded; the latter had also suffer^ 
severely frbm continual labour, want of water, and bad w’oathejj^r the fortress 
was too stijall to afford shellfr foi the garrison, and the greater part bivouacked 
betw een the lines of defdnce. • 

KKTR1L.\T FROM BURGOS. • 

t This operation was commenced on the night of the 21st b^a muasurc of gieat • 
^ * Appendix, No. 6 , Jk t Appendix, No! 8, A. 
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nicety and boldness, for the road* divaricatitg at Samo^al, led by Villatoro to ttie 
bridge of Villaton on the*one hand, and the bridge of Burgos on the other, and 
Wellington chose the latter, which was the shortest, though it passed th6 Arlsmaan 
river dose und«r the gu»s of the castle. The army quitted position after dark 
without being oi:)serv^, ancl^having the artillery-wheels mufU^ with straw, defiled 
over the bridge of Burgos with such silence and celerity, that Dubr^O, watchful 
and suspicious as he was, knew nothing of their macch until the Partidas* failing in 
nerve, commenced galloping ; then he poured a destructive fire down, but soon Tost 
the range. By this delicate operation the infantry gained €ellada del Camino and 
• Hormillas that Jiiglit, but the light cavalry halted at EJ^tepar and the bridge of Villa 
Baniel. Souham, wh%did*^ not discover the letreat until late in the evening of the 
22nd, WAS therefore fam to follow, and by a forced march, to overtake the allies, 
whereas, if Wellington to avoid the fire of the castle had gone by Villaton and 
Frandovinez, the French might have forestallecyiim at Celiada del Camino. , 

I'hc 23rd the infantry renewing their march crossed the Pisuirga, at Cordovillas 
and Torquenifvda, a little above and below its junction w^ih the Arlanzan ; but while 
the main body made the, long march, the P’rench having passed Burgos in the 
night of the 22nd, vigoiouslv attacked the allies’ rear-guard. This was composed of 
cavalry and some horse-amlleiy, •commanded by Norman Ramsay and Major 
Downman ; of^two battalions of Germans under Cohn Halket , and of the Pariidas 
of Marquinez and Sanche^, the latter being on the left of the Arlanzan and the I 
whole under the command of Sir Stapleton Cotton. The picquets of light cavalry 
were vigorously tlfiven from the biidge of Baniel as early as seven o'clock in l!ic 
morning ; but they rallied upon their reserves and gained the Hormaza stream, 
which was disputed for some time, and a charge made by Captain Perse of the i6th 
dragoons, was of distmguiilicd bravery. However, the French cavalry finally forced 
the passage, anfi the British retiring behind Cel^da Camino took post in a large 
plain. On their left v/as a range of hills thc^ummit of which was occupied by the 
Partida of Marquinez, aitd on their right was the Arlanzan, beyond which Julian 
Sanchez was posted Across the middle of the plain ran a marshy rivulet cutting 
the main road, and only passable by a little bridge near a house called the Venta 
de Pozo, and half way between this stream and Ccllada there was a broad ditch 
with a second bridge in front of a small village. Cotton immediately retired over 
•the marshy stream, leaving Anson’s horsemen and Halket's infantry as a rear- 
guard beyond tlie ditch ; and Anson to cover his owm passage, of that obstacle, 
left the nth dragoons and the guns at Celiada Camino, which was situated on 
a gentle eminence. 

% COMBAT OF VFNTA DE FOZO. 

When t|j|e French approached Celiada, Major Money of the nth, who was 
in advance^igallopmg out from the left of the village at the head of two squadrons, 
overturned their leading horsemen, and the artillei^ plied them briskly with shot, 
but the iTiain<l)ody advancing at a trot along ihe.road soon outflanked the British, ^ 
and obliged Money's sqiiadiipns to rejoin the r^st of the reginffent while the guns * 
went on lieyond the bridge of Venta de Pozo. Meanwhile the Frentj^ general, 
Curto, with a brigade of hus^rs ascended thcthills on the left, and being followed 
by Boyer’s dragoons, put Marquinez’ Partida to fliglft , but a deep ravine run along 
the foot of these (nils, next the plain, it could onl^ be passed at certain places, and 
towards lift first of those the Pamelas galloped, closely chased by the hussars, at 
the moment when the leading French sqaacirons on the plain were forming in front 
of Celiada to attach ftie nth regiment. The latter charged and drove the first 
line upon the second, but then both lines coming forward together, the British Were 
f^ished precipitately to the'ditch, and got over by the bridge with some difficulty, 
though '.rith Kfita loss, being covered by the fire of Halket’s infantry which was in 
the little village b'ehirtd the bridge. 

% The left mnk of this new line was already turned by 4 he hussars bn the hills, 
wherefore Anson felWback, covered .by. the i6th dragoons, and in good order, with 
design to cross* the second bridge at«Venta de Pozo ; during this luovement Mar- 
quinez’ Partida came pouring down from the hiljs in full flight, dpsely pursued * 
by the French hussars, who mixed with the fugitive, and the whole mass fell uji^n 
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the fiank of the t6th dragoons ; and^at the sanee moment, these last also 
charg^ by the enemy^s dragoons, who had followed mem over the ditch. The 
commander of the Partida was wounded, Colonel Pelly with another officer, ard 
30 men of the i6th, fcl 4 into the enemy’s hands, and all ^ere driven in confusion 
upon the reserves. But while the French were reform»7ig their scattered squadrons 
after this ebasge, Anson got his people over the bridge of Venla de Pozo and drew 
up beyond the rivulet and to the left of the road, on which Halket’s battalions and 
the guns fed already t^en post, and the heavy German cavalry, an imposing mass, 
stood in line on the ri^t, and farther in the rear than the artillery,^ 

Hitherto the action had t^pen sustained by the caval^ of the aripy of Porttigal, 
but now Caffarelli’s horsemen, consisting of the lancers of Mg, the 15th dragoons, 
and some squadrons of gens d'anhes, all fresh men, came down in line to the 
rivulet, and nnding it impassable, with a quick and daring decision wheeled to 
their right, and despite of the hei|^vy pounding of tlie artillery, trotted over the 
bridge, and again ftirmed line, in opposition to the German dragoons, having the 
stream in their rear. Thq>position was dangerous, but they were fuirof mettle, and 
though the Germans, who fead let too m^y come over, charged with a rough shock 
and broke the right, the French left had the advantige and the otheis rallied ; then 
a close and furious sword contest had jilacc, ’but the gens d’arnies fought so 
fiercely, that the Germans, maugre their size and courage, lost gro^ind and finally 
gave way in disorder. The French followed on the spun with shrill and eager cries, 
and Anson's brigade, which was thus outflanked and threatened on both sides, fell 
back also, but not happily, for Boyer’s dragooi^ having continl^cd llieir march by 
the hills to the village of ^Ibaces there crossed the ravine rJnd came thundering in 
on the left. Then the British ranks were broken, the regiments got intermixed, 
and all went to the rear in confusion ; finally however the Germans, having extri- 
cated themselves from their pur^ueis turned and formed a fresh line on the left of 
the road, and the others rallied upon tliein. 

The gens d’armes and lanceis, who had sufiered severely from the artillery, 
as well as in the sword-fight, now h.aUed, but B()}ei’s dragoons forming, 10 squad- 
rons again came to the charge, anjd with the more confidence that the allies’ ranks 
appeared still confused and w.uenng. When within ico yards, the German 
officers rode gallamly out to figlit, and their men followed a short way, but the 
enemy w-as too powerful, disorder anrl tumult again ensued, the swiftness of theP 
ICnglish horses alone prevented a terrible catastrophe, and though some favourable 
ground enabled the line to reform once more, it was only to be again broken. 

' However, Wellington, who was present, had placed HalK^t’s infantry and the guns 
in a position to cover the cavalry, and they lemamed trantpiil until ti'Hi enemy, m 
full pursuit after the last charge, came galloping down and lent thejc,left flank to 
the infantry ; then the power oj this arm was made manifest ; a ternpc'S oj[ bullets 
emptied the French saddles by scores, and ihcir hitherto victorious horsemen, after 
three fruitless attempts to charge, each weaker than the other, remed^up and drew 
off to the hills, the .British calvar} ^covered by tlierinf^ntry^made good their retreat 
to Quintfi^ia la Puente near the Pisuerga, and the bivouacs of the enemy were 
established at Villadri go. d'ho los.'in .his combat as very considerable on botli 
side.s, the French suffered mdst,JL)ut they took a colonel and 70 other piisoners, 
and they had before the fight also captured a small commissaiiat siore near Burgos. 

While the rear-guard was thus en^ged, diunkenness and insubordination, the 
usual concomitants of an English retifet, were exhibited at X^rquen^ada, where the 
well-stored wine vaults became the prey of the soldiery , it is said that 13,000 men 
were to be Seen at one time in a state of helpless inebriety. This commencement ■ 
was bad, and the English general, who had now retreated some 50 miles, seeing 
the enemy so hot and menacing in pursuit, judged it fitting to qh^ck his course ; 
for though the arrangements sjere surprisingly well combined, the means of trans- 
port were TO scanty and the weather so bad, that the convoys of sick and wounded 
were stilf on the wrong side of the Duero. Wherefore, having with a short march 
crossed the Carlon river on the 24th, at its ce^tfluence with thc^uerga, he turned 
and felted behind it. r 

• He/e he was joined by a regiment of the guards, and by detachments coming 
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froni^oruna, and hU position extending from Villa J^turiel to touefia5*>J>elow the 
meeting of the waters, was strong. The troops occupied a range of hill§, lofty,, yet 
descending wit^ an ea^ sweep to the Canon ; that river ^covered the front, and 
the Pisuerga c^l the same^by the nght wing.x A detachment j^ad been left to 
destroy the bridge of Bahos on the Pisuerga ; Colonel Campbell, with^ battalion of 
the royals, was sent to aid the Spaniards in destroying the bridges at PaJencia i and 
in Wellington’s iinnicdiaie front some houses and convents beyond the rivers 
furnished good posts to covei the dcbtruction of tlie bridfes of Muriel and San 
« Isidro on the Ciiiion, and tluit of Duenas on the*Pisuerga. 

Soiiham, c.xAted b^^ns success on the 23rd, followefi from Villadrigo eaily on tlu; 
2,4th, and having cannonaded the rear-guard at Torquemada passed tlie Pisueiga. 
H.c immediately directed I'oy's division upon Palcncia, and ordered Maueune with 
the advanced guard to pursue the allies to the bridges of Banos, Isidro, and Muriel ; 
but he halted himself at Magoz, and, if fame toes not he, beq^usc the number of ‘ 
French drunl^ards at Torquemada were even more numerous llum those of the 
British army. • 

CO.MJlAr ON CARION. 

Before the aiemy appeared, th^ .suniiuils of the hills were crowned by the allies, 
all the budget were mined and that of San Isidio was strongly piotccted by a 
convent which*\vas filled with tioops. The left of the position was equally strong, 
yet General Osv\ald, w'ho ffad just arrived from England and taken tlie command 
of the fifth division on the inst.iiit,4|3vcilooked the advantages to be derived from 
tlie diybed of a with high banks winch, on Ins side, run parallel with tlio 

Carion, and ho had not occupied the village ol Muiiel in sufficient strength. In 
this state of aff.iiis Foy icached P.deneia, when*, accoidmg to some Frencli wiitcis, 
a tiCvieherous attempt was made, uiidei%:o\ei of .1 pal lev, to kill him , he however 
I drove the allies witli some loss fitnu the towj^and*in such haste that all the binlges 
< were abandoned m a pei/ect condition, and tlie I'leneh cavalry crossing the rivi'r 
^ and spreading abroad gatliercd up both baggage and pnsoneis. 

• This untow'ard event ol>ligcd Wellington to tlnow back his left, composed of the 
I fifth division and the Spaniaids at Muiiel, thus Offering two fronts, the one facing 
Palencia, the other the Cai ion ()s\\ aid’s enor then became manifest , for Maueune 
^having dispersed the 8th ca9adores wlio were defending a ford between Muriel 
and San Isidro, fell with a strong body of infantry and guns upon the allies at 
Muijcl, and this at the moment when the mine having been exploded, the party 
covering the bridge weifi^assing the broken arch by means of ladders. The plci> 
of the minc^hich was effectual, checked the advance of the French for an instant,* 
but suddenly a horseman darting out at full speed from the column, lode down 
under a fliejft of bullets to the budge, calling out lluU he was a deserter ; he reached 
the cd^ m the chasm made by the explosion, a!*id then .violently checking his 
foaming hor^ip, held up his hands, exclaiming that he was a lost man, and with 
hurried accents asked ^hei^vv as no ford near. *7'he good-nati«ed soldiers pointed • 
to one a little way offi^rncl thef gallant fellow liaving looked earnestly for a few 
moments as if to fix tlie exact jxHiit, wheeled Jus liorse round, kkssed Ifts hand m 
. derision, and bending over hit saddle-bow dashed ba«k to his own comrades, amidst 
^ showers of shoi^ and shouts of Iiughtei fion» both sides. The next moment 
Maiicune’^fc coluTim, covcied by a concentrated fire of guns, passed the jiver at the 
ford thus discoveicd, made some inisoncr^ii the village, and lined the diy bed ol 
the canal. ^ m 

Lord Wellington* who came up at this instant, immediately turned some guns 
4 if>on the enemy and desired that the village and canal might be retaken ; Oswald 
thought tliatdJiify could not be held, yet Wellington, wliosc retreat was endangered 
by the presence of the enemy on that side of the river, was peremptory; he ordered 
^ne brigade under General Barnes to attack the mfin bodv, while another brigade 
under Geneml Prii^le cleared the canal, and he strengthened the left.vVitn the 
’ Spanish troopg apJ Brunswickers. A very sharp fire of artillerjr arid piusketry 
ensued, and the allies suffered some Ibss, especially by cannon-shot, Which from the • 
other side of the river plumped into the reserves. •The Spaniards, frneq(rial to any 
•regular movement, got into confusion, and were falling back, when their fiery 
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countrytaAn Miguel Aky^i; running to their heact )vitl» cjchortation and eKdhnpie, 
for thougl) wounded he would not retire, urged them forward to the fight ; finaHy 
the enemy was driven ^ver the river, the viuage was repQpupied m force, and the 
canal -was lined by the alhed troops. During these events at Vilfi Munpl, other 
troppSKattenipteH without success to seize the bridge* of San Isidro, and the mine 
Ws cxplodecr, but they were more fortunate at the bridge of Banos on the Pisuerga, 
luf the mine there failed, and*lhe French cavalry galloping over, made both the 
working and covering gtarty jmsoners^ 

The strength of the position was now sapped, for Souham coifid assemble his 
army on the allies’ left, by Pulencia, and foicc them t<» an^Uon^with their back 
upon the Pisuerga, or he could pass that river on his own left, and^orestall them 
on the Duero at I'udela. If Wellington pushed his army over the Pisuerga by the 
bridge of Daenas, iSouham, having the initial movement, might be first on the 
ground, and coul«^attaek the head# of the allied columns while Foy’s division came 
down on the rc.irT If Wellington, by a lapid movement cdong lh% right bank of 
the Pjbucrga, endeavoured* to cross at Cabezon, winch was the next bridge in his 
rear, and so gain the Duero, Souham ♦y iiKning along the left bank, might fall 
upon him while in march to the Duero, and, hampered between that river the 
Pisuerga and the Esquevilla. An action under sucli eireumstanecs would have 
been formidable, and tlie English general once cut ofi' from lire Dffero mu^ have 
retired thiough Valladolid and Simane.is to Tordcsill^s, oi 'boro, giving up Ills 
communications with Hill. In tins ciitical j^ate oi aflaiis W’dlington made no 
delay. He kept good watch upon the left of flu; Ihsueig.i.^iucf knowing that the 
ground there was rugged, and the load's n.inow and b.ul, wTule on the right bank 
they were good and wide, sent his baggage in the night to Vallachilid, and with- 
diavvmg the troops befoio day-break on tlf; 26tli, made a dean m#idi of i6 miles 
to Cabezon, where he pas‘'ed tofhe luft of the Pisuerg.i, and barricaded and imned 
the bridge. Tlien sending a detachment to hold the,bndge of 'I'udela on the 
Ihiero behind him, he caused the seventh division, umler Lord Dalhouisie, to secure 
the bridges of Valladolid, Simaneas, and Toidcsillas His letreat behind the 
Duero, whidi iiver was now in full watei, being thus assuied, he again halted, 
partly because tlie ground was favourable, partly to give the comnussaiy-gcneral, 
Kennedy, time for some indis[)ensable an. ingements, ^ • 

» This fuuctionaiy, who had gone to England sick m the latter end of i8ri, and 
had returned to the army only the day bi-foie the siege of Burgos was raised, in 
p.issing fioni Lisbon by Badajoz to Madrid, and thence 4^ Burgos, discovered that 
'the inexperience of tlie gentleman who conducted the depaitmen^ tlurmg his 
absence had been productive of some seiious cnois. The magazines established 
betw'een Lisbon and Badajos, and from thence by Almaraz to the^lley of the 
Tagus, for the supply of the army m Madnd, had not been renioved*gi#n when 
the retreat commenced, and Soult would have found them full , if marcli had 
I been made rapidly a^n that side ;*on the other hand ^le i]|gigazines on the line of 
operations, between Lisbon and Salamanca woR* nearly empty. Kennedy had 
therefore Hie double task on hand to leijiove the magazines fiuin the south side of 
the Tagus, and to bring up ‘^orcs upon the line oR tlie piesent lolreat; and his J 
dispositions were not yet complel**! when Wellington desneil linn|to l.ike measuies 
for the removal ot the sak and wounded, and eveiy other incumljiumce, fiom 
SaUunancar pron»ismg to liold his acti^ position on the Pisueiga until fliu operation. 
\v*i5 effected. Now there was sufficient means of transput for the occasiqn, but 
the nej^ligencc of many medical and escorting officers, conducting the convoys pf 
sick to the rear, and the consequent bad conduct ot <he soldiers, for where tke 
officer's am careless the soldiers will be licentious, produced thqpivorst effects. 
Such outrages were perpetrated on the inhabitants along the wlfble line of rnarcU 
that terror ^as everywhere plfedominant, and the ill-used drivers and muleteer^ 
deserted, with, some without their cattle, by hundreds^ Hence Kennedy’s 
operation in some measure failed, the greatest distress was^incqnred, and the ^ 
» commissariat lost nearly the whole of the animals and carriages employed ; the 
villages yvere abandoned, and th^ander-commissaries were bewildercd. Or paralyiedi 
by*thc terrible disorder thus .spread along the lift# of communication. • 
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! Socham having repaired the tridges on the Carion, res&utned the pursuit on the 
26th, by the right of the Wsuerga, being deterred probably ftom moving to die 
left bankt by the rugged nature of the ground, and by the king’s orders not to risk 
a serious action/t In the<Tnorning of the ayth hi^ whole army collected in front 
of Cabezon, butfhe contented himself with a canrtonade and a display of bis force ; 
the former cost the allies Colonel Robe of the artillery, a practise^ o^cer and 
a worthy man ; the latter enabled the English general, for the first time, to diwver 
the numbers he had to contend with, and th^ convinced him that he could hold 
neither the Pisuerga nor the Duero permanently. Howeve., his object being to 
' gain time, he heVrl his position, and when the Frehch, leaving a division in front of 
Cabezon, extended thU,T ri^ht, by Cigales and Valladblid to Simanc^, he caused 
the bridges at the two latter places to be destroyed in succession. 

Congratulating himself that he had not fought in front of Burgos with so powerful 
an army, Wellington now resolved to retire behii^ the Duero and finally, if pressed, 
behind the Tormes. But as the tioops on the^ Tagus would tben be exposed to 
a fiank attack, 'Similar to that which the siege of Burgos had been raised to avoid on 
his own part ; and as this would be more certain if any ill fortune befell the troops 
on the Duero, he ordered Hill to rehnquisTi the defence of the Tagus at once and 
retreat, giving him a discretion as to the line, but desiring him, T possible, to come 
by the Guadarjvma passes; for he designed, if all went well, to unite on the Adaja 
river in a central position, intending to keep Souham in check with a part of his 
army, and with the remamefer to fall upon ^iilt. 

On the 28th Sovham, still extending his right, with a view to dislodge the allies 
by turning their left, endeavoured to force the bridges at Valladolid and Simancas 
on the Pisuerga, and that of Tordesillas on the Duero. The first was easily 
defended by the main body of the seventh division, but Halket, an able officer, 
finding the French strong and eager at second^ destroyed it, and detached the 
regiment of Brunswick Gels to rum that of Tordesillas. It was done in time, and 
a tower behind the ruins was occupied by a detachment, while the remainder of thcr 
Bruiiswickers took post in a pine-wood at some distance. The French arrived and 
seemed for some time at a loss, but very soon 60 French officers and non- 
commissioned officers, headed by Captain Guingret, a daring man, formed a small 
raft to hold thein arms and clothes, and then plunged into the water, holding tbcir 
uwords with their teeth, and swimming and pushing their raft before them. Under 
protection of a cannonade, they thus crossed this great river, though it was in full 
and stiong water, and the weather very cold, and having reached the other side, 
naked as they Were, stormXtl the tower. The Brunswick regiment then abandoned 
Its position, ttnd these gallant soldiers remained masters of the bridge. 

Wellingtpn having heard of the attack at Simancas, and having seen the whole 
French arm*^ in march to its right along the hill l^eyond the Pisuerga on the evening 
of the i8th, destroyed the bridges at Valladolid Und Cabezon, and crossed the 
Duero at Tud Ja and Puente dc Duero on the 29ih, but scarcely had he effected 
this operation when int^genf«c qf Guingret’s splendid action at Tordeslfias reached 
him. With the instant decision of a great captain he marched by his left, and 
having reached the heights between Riicda ai?d Tordesillas on the 3obi, fronted 
the enemy and forbad further progress on that point ; • the bridge was indeed already 
repaired by the t? French, but Souham’s main Viody had not yet arrived, and 
Wcllingtoh’s menacing position was too significant to be misunderstood. The 
bridges of Toro and Zamora were now d? troyed by detachments, and though 
the French, spreading along the river bank, commenced repairing the former, the 
iunction with Hill's arnoy was insured ; and the English general, judging that the 
D^ge of Toro could not tie restored for several days, even hop^ to maintain the 
line of the DiJ€K) jiermanently, because he expected that HiH, of whose operations 
it is now time to speak, would be on the Adaja by tl^ 3rd of November. 

.. CHAPTER V. * . 

FRENCH tASSAGE OF THEo TAGUS— RETREAT FRQM MADRID. j 

King Joseph’s first intention was to unite a great {part of Suchet’a forces as well as | 
3 oult‘s with his own, and Soult, probably influenced by a false report that BaHestepos 
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had actually reachcci’^ La Man^, urged this measure. Sachet resisted, observiiig 
that Valendamust be defended agaihst the incnasinir power of the AagkS|SMittii 
add Spanish anuks at Alioant. and the more so that, the French army cduld 
cross thd Tagus and open a new line of communication with Zaragosa. Vaknoia 
would be the onl% base for th^king's operations. Joseph theh resolved to in- 
corporate a portion of the army m the south with tbesarmy of theasentre, giving the 
command Drouet, who was to move by the road of Cuenca and 'fUraneon 
towards the Tagus ; but this arrangement, which seems to have been dictated by a 
desire to advance Drouet's authority, was displeasing to Soult. He urged that Ids 
army, so powerfully Constituted, physically and morally, as to be the oest in the 
Peninsula, owed its exceyence* to its peculiar or.ganization, t^fid it would be* 
dangerous to break that up. Nor was there any go^ reaibn for this change j for 
if Joseph only wished to have a strong body of troops on the Ottenea road, the 
army of the centre could be reinforced with one or two divisions, and the whole 
could unite again on the Tagus mthout injury to the army of the south. It would 
however be betteet he said, to incorporate the army of the centre with the army of 
the ^uth, and march altogether by the road of San Clemente, IcAving only a few 
troops on the Cuenca road, who migh^be reinforced by Suchet. But if the king's 
plan arose from a desire to march m person with a large body, he could do so with 
greater dignity by j'oining the army of the sourti, which uas to act on the main line 
of operations. Joseph’s reply was a peremptory older to obey or Retire to France, 
and Drouet marched to Cuenca. • 

Soult's army furnished 35,000 infantry, 6000 excellent cavalry under arms, with 
72 guns, making with the artillerymen a tota^of 46,000 vetenyi combatants. The 
army of the centre, including the king’s guards, furnished about 12,000, of which 
2000 were good cavalry with 12 guns, rhus 58,000 fighting men, 8000 being 
cavalry, with 84 pieces of artillery, were put m motion to drive Hill from the Tagprs. 
Joseph’s project was to pass thgt riv^r anfl operate against Wellington’s rear, if be 
should continue the siege of Burgos ; but if he concentrated on the Tagus, Soubam 
was In like manner to operate on his rear by Aranda cl<?Duero and the Somosierra, 
sending detachments towards Guadalaxara to be met by other detachments coming 
from the king through Sacedog, Finally, if Wellington, as indeed happened, 
should abandon both Burgos and Madrid, the united French forces were to drive 
him into Portugal. The conveying of Soult’s convoys of sick men to Valencia and 
other difficulties retarded the commencement of operations, to the king’s great dit- 


content, and meanwhile he became very uneasy for his supplies, because the people 
of La Mancha, still rememl>ering Montbrun’s devastations, were flying with their 
beasts and grain, and from frequent repetition were bftSbnie exceedingly expert in 
evading the researches of the foragers. Such however is the advantajl: of discipline 
and order, that while La Mancha was thus desolated from fear, ^nfidence and 
tranquillity reigned in Valencia. • 

However, on the i8th of (October, Joseph marched from Requena upon Cuenca, 
where he fpund Drouet iv ith a division of Soult's infantry and som# cavalry. He 
then proceeded td Tamneon, which was the onljt araller^road on that side leading 
to the '^gus, and during tliis time Soult marched by San Clemente upon Ocafla 
and Aranjuez. General Hill immediately sent th^ notice to Lord Wellington, 
which caused the retreat frofti Burgos, but he was in no fear of the enemy, for he^ 
had withdrawn all his outposts Jnd united his whole force behinll the I’agus. His 
right was at Toledo, his left at Fuente Duefias, and there were Spanish and 
Portuguese troops in the valley of tHe Tagus extending ^far as Talavera, The 
Tagus was however fordable, from its junction with*jarama near Aranjeoz 
upwardi 1 and moreover this part of the line, weak frppi its extent, could not easily 
bo stfpported; and the troops guarding it would have been too distant from me 
pbiht of action if the French should operate against Toledo. {iflPthercfore drew 
fas left behind the Tajuna, ^hich is a branch of the Jarama and running nearly 
pMllel td the Tagus. His right occupied very strong ground from Afiover fb 
Toledorbe destroyed the bridges at Aranjuee, and securing that below the con- 
fluence of thd Jarama and Henares, callad the Puente iSarga; threw one of 
boats over the former river a ^tUe above Bayona. The light division and 
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troops, forming the extreme left, were directed to'puarch upon Arganda, and the 
haad^C(Sinrters were fixed at Cienpnzuelos. ^ ^ 

The bulk of the troops thus held in hand, rea^ to moviO to. anjr menaced 
ix)mt, and as Skerrit*s brigade had just arrived from Cadia, d^re was, ilnoluthng 
the Spanish regulars, 40,000 men m line, and a multitude of Ba^Udas were hovering 
about. The latei'al commumrations were easy, ^nd the scouts peeing over the 
bridge of Toledo covered all the country beyond the Tagus. In this s^ted^ affairs 
the bridges at each end of the line furnished the means of sallying upon the Banks 
of any force attacking the front ; the French must have made sevetid marches to 
force the right, and on the left, the Jarama, with its marshj banks and its many 
^ confluents, offered several positions to interpose between the enemy and Madrid. 

Drouet passed the TSegus'the 29th at the abandoned 'fords of Fuente Duefias and 
Villa Maunqueyand the king, with his guards, repaired to 2^rza de la Cruz. Mean- 
while Souit, whose divisions* were coming fast up to Ocana, restored .the bridge of 
Aranjuez, and passed the Tagus also with his advanced guard. On the joxh lie 
attacked General Cole, who commanded at Ihe Puente La^a with several 
regiments and fome guns ; but though the mines f.iiled, tyid the French attempted 
to carry the bridge with the bavonet, the;^ were vigoroualy repulsed by the 47th 
under Colonf‘1 Skernt. After a heavy cannonade and a sharp musketry which cost 
the allies 60 men, Souit relinquished the attempt and awaited the arrival of his 
mam body. H^jci the Puente Larga been forced, the fourth division, which wai at 
Anover would have been cgt off from Madrid, but the weather being thick and 
rainy, Souit could not discover what supporting force was on the high land of 
Valdemoro behind tjie bridge, and wus afiaid to push forward too fast 

The king, discontented with this cautious mode of proceeding, now designed to 
operate by Toledo, but during the night the Puente l^rga was abandoned, and 
Souit, being still in doubt of Hill's real object, advised Joseph to unite the army of 
the centre at ArgUnda and Chinchon, thrcVwing brid^ges for retreat at Villa Maurique 
and Fuente Duenas, as a precaution in case a battle should take place. Hill's 
movement was however a decided retreat, winch would have commenced 34 hours 
sooner but for the failure of the mines and the combat at the Puente Larga. 
Wellington's orders had leaclied him at the moment when Souit first appieared on 
the Tagus, and the affair was so suilden, that tne light division, which had just 
come from Alcala to Arganda to close the left of the. position, was obliged, without 
htilting, to return again in the night, the total journey being nearly 40 miles. 

Wellington, foreseeing that it might be difificult for Hill to obey his instructions, 
liad given him a discretionary powei to retire either by the valley of the Tagus, or 
by the Guadarkma ; and*^ position taicen up in the former, on the flank of the 
enemy, woul&'have prevented the king from passing the Guadarama, and at the 
same time h^ye covered Lisbon ; whereas a letreat by the Guadarama exposed 
Lisbon. Hil^, thinking the valley of the Tagus, in that advanced season, would not 
support Ae French army, and knowing Wellington tb be pressed by superior forces 
in the north, dtiose the Guadarama. Wherefore, burning his pontoons, and causing 
La China and the stores xsmacning there to be destroyed in the bight of the 30th, 
he retreated by different roads, and united his army on the 31st of Oct<gber near 
Majadahonda. Meanwhile tl^e magazines* aloiog the lino of communication to 
Badajos were, as I have already noticed, in danpr,* if the enemy had detached 
troops to seize them, neither were the removal aiid destruction of the stores in 
Madrid effi^ted without disorders of a singular nature. 

The Municipality had demanded all the provision remaining there as if they 
wanted them for the ehemy, and when this was refused, they excited a mob to 
attack the magazines ; some firing even took place, and the assistance of the fourth 
dilKsion was required to restore order ; a portion of wheat was finally givea to the 
poorest of thfi*p^ple, and Madrid was abandoned. It Was affecting to see* the 
earnest and true friendship of the population. Men, and women, and children; 
cMwded around the tioops bewailing their departure. They moved With them in 
one vast mass for nv-re than two miles, and left their houses empty at the very # 
instant when the French cavalry scouts were at the gates on the other side. This 
emotion was distinct from politica. feeling, because ^here was a very strong French 
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pfurty in Madrid ; and f^ngst th^causes of ^ipoOing the return of tho plundering 
and^ caruel, Partidas* uncDocked fsy the pre$tiEice of the British, Vas v&f lotidly 
proelaii||e4 The*' Madrileiios '* have stigipatized as a savage and faithle^ 
peofde, the British a«ny found them patient, gentle, generous, and loyal ; nor is this 
t^act to be di^utea because of /the riot which occurred in the glestruction of the 
magazines,^ for the provisions had been obtained by requisition from the CQuatty 
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aronnd under an agreement with the Spanish government to pay at the 

end of. the war ; and it waa natural for the pieople, excited as they were by the 
authorities# to endet^rour to get their own flour back, rather than have it destroyed 
when they were starving, • • • 

With the Anglo^Portflguese troops marched t^nne^^illeiflur, ^orillo, and 
Carlos D'Espafla, and it was Wellington’s wish that Elio, Gteissecour. and Villa 
Campa should now throw, themselves into the valley of the Tagus, and crossing the 
bridge of Arsobispo. join Ballesteros's army, now under Virues, A great body of 
men, including Ohe Portuguese regiments left by Hill in E.streraadura, wppld thus 


advance, remained at the bridge of Auiiion, near Sacedon, and was there joined by 
Villa Campa and the Erapecinado. 

Soult now brought up his army as quickly as pc^sible to Vaidemoro, and his 
information, as to Hill's real force, was becoming more distinct ; but there was also 
a rumour that Wellington was dose at hand with three British divisions, and the 
Krench General's movements were consequently cautiqus, lest he should find 
himself suddenly engaged in battle before his whole force was collected, for his rear 
was still at Oca&a, and the army of the centre had not yet passed the Tajufla. '^is 
disposition of his troops was probably infentional, to prevent the king from fighting, 
for Soult did not think this a fitflng time lor a great battle unless upon great 
advantage. In the disjointed state of their aff.iirs, a defeat would have been more 
injurious to the French than a victory would have been beneficial ; the former 
woifld have lost Spain, the latter would not have gained Portugal. 

On the I St of November, life bulk of Soult's army being assembled at Getafe, 
he sent scouting parties in all directions to feel for the ^lies, and to ascertain 
the direction of their march ; the next day the army of the centre and that of tie 
south were reunited not far from Madiid, but Hill was then In full retreat for tne 
Guadarama, covered by a powerful rear-guard under General Cole. 

The 3rd Soult pursued the allies, and the kingMaUering Madrid, placed a 
garrison in the Retiro for the protection of his court and of the Sjfeinish families 
attached to his cause ; this was a sensible relief, for hitherto, in one great convoy, 
they had impeded the movements of the army of the centre. On\e 4th loseph 
rejoined ^uU at the Guaefaramn with his guards, which always ni^ved as a 
separate body; but he had left Palombini beyond the I'agus noar Tarancon to 
scour the roads on the side ofgCuenca, and ^omg dragoons being sent towards 
Huete were surprised by the f^rtidas, and lost 40 men, whereupon Palombini 
rejoinea the army. • • ^ ^ * 

General Hill was moving upon Arevalo, slowly followed by the French, when 
fresh orders from Wellington, fbunded on new combinations, changed the directiorf 
I of his march, ^uham had repaired the bridge of Toro on the 4th, Several days 
sooner than the English general kad expected, and thus when he was keenlj^ 
watting for the arrival of Hill on the Adaja. that be^hiight suddenly join him 
nnA j^$aQk Soult, his designs were again baffled ; for he dared nojLmake such a 
movement lest Souham, possessing both Toro and Tdrdesillas, ^houfa fell upomhis 
rt»r t Neither could he bring up HiU to the Duero and attack Semkam, becai^e he 
bad no means to pass th^ rjyer, and meanwhile Soult, moving Ify Fontiveros, would 
reach thsP Tonnes. Seeing men that his combinations had Tailed, and his ,ceni,ral 
poskkfli no longer availalue. either for offence or defence, directed ,HiU to gain 
ABift'da 'Termes at once by the road of Fpntiveros, and 0% tha 6th, h^ell back . 
tdntseff* from his p^oo in ^ont of Tordesillas, by Naval del Rey and Pituqjsa to 
4 bd beights of San Cbristoval. 
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thinking to prevent Kill^ junction ^ith Wellington, bad gained Arevalo 
))v ihc Segovia road on the 5^1 and 6th ; the 8th Souham^ scouts wete tnet with' at 
Medina del Campo, and for the first time, since he had quitted Valenck, Hhe king 
obtained news of^the arm^^ of Portugal. One himdfed thotisqpd eomfaatahts, of 
which above t2,o0b were cavalsy, with 130 pieces of artillery, were thus assembled 
on those plains over which, three months before, Marmont had iharcl»ed Vvith so 
much confidence to his own destruction. Soult the»> expelled ftom Andatqsia by 
XIarmont's defeat, was now, after h ving made half the circuit of the Peninsula, 
j'ome to drive into^Portugal tliat very army whose victory had ^driven him iTom the 
south ; and thus,, as Wellington had foreseen arfd fofetold, the acquisiti^ Of 
Andalu-sia, politically imJVvirtadt and useful to the cause, proved injurious'to himself 
at the moment, 'Insomuch as the French had concentrated a mighty power, horn 
which it required both skill and fortune to escape. Meanwhile the Spanish armies 
let loose by this union of all the French troops, l^pt aloof, or coming to aid, were 
found a burthen, rather than a help. « 

On the 7th I fill's mam body passed the Tonnes at Alt^fi, and the bridge there 
was mined ; the light division and Long's cavalry remained on the right bank during 
the night, but the next day the former also crossed the river. Wellington himself 
was in the posHion of San Christoval, and it is curious, that the king, even at this 
late period, was /loubtfiil if Ballesteros's troops had or had not joined the allied 
army at Avila. Wellingtonr also was still uncertain of the real numbers of the 
enemy, but he was desirous to maintain the line of the Tormes permanently, and 
to give his troops repose. He had maJ^le a retreat of 200 miles ; Hill had made one 
of the same distance befides his march from Estremadura ; Skerrit's people had 
come from Cadiz, and the whole army required rest, for the soldiers, especially those 
w ho besieged Burgos, had been m the field, with scarcely an interval of repose, 
since January ; tftey were bare-footed, aVid tjieir /equipments were spoiled, tlie 
cavalry were becoming w’cak, their horses were out of condition, and the discipline 
of all was failing. ' 

The excesses committed on the retreat from Burgos have already been toiicherl 
upon, and during the first day's march from the Tagus to Madrid, some of General 
Hill’s men had not behaved better. Five hundred of the rear-guard under Cole, chiefly 
of one regiment, finding the inhabitants had fled according to their custom whichever 
sifie was approaching, broke open the houses, plundered, and got drunk. A multi- 
tude were left m the cellars of Valdemoro, and 250 fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The rest of the retreat being unmolested, w^as made with more regularity, but the 
excesses still (^nimitted b/^bme of the soldiers were glaring and furnished proof 
that the inorarbonduct of a general cannot be fairly judged by following in the wake 
of a retreating^rmy. On this occasion there was no Want of provisions, no hard- 
ships to e^xaaverate the men, and yet I, the author of this history, counted on the 
first aay’s march from Madrid, 17 bodies of murdercA peasants; by whom killed, 
or for what, whether by English, or Germans, by Spaniards, or Portugese, whether 
in dispute, in robbery, or ^ wanton villany, I kiv-jw not, but their bodies were in 
the ditches, and a shallow observer might thence have drawn the most foul false 
conclusions against the English, general and nation. 

Another notable thing was the discontent of the vet^rran troops with the arrange- 
ments of the staff officers. For the assembling of fne sick men, at the place and 
time piescnbed to form the convoys, was punctually attended to by the regimental 
officers ; not so by the others, nor by the comhtlssaries who had charge to provicle 
tlie means of transport ; hence delay and great suffering to the sick, and thewcaring 
out of the heaiUhy man’s strength by waiting with their packs on for the negligent. 
An^when the light division was left on the right bank of the Tormes to cover the 
passage at Albdf^ prudent order that all baggage or other impediments shooM pass 
rapldty over the narrow bridge at that place without hating at all on the enemy'a 
side, was, by those charged with the execution, so rigorously interpreted;' os to 
deprive the light divisien of their ration bullocks and flour mules, at the veiy iftoment 
of distribution ; and ^‘^he tired soldiers^* thus absurdly denied their /ood,^ iiad the 
farther mortification to see a string of commissariat farts deliberately passing tti^r 
post many hours afterwards. All regimental officers know that the anger and diS* 
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eoiitem HkMs created is one of^he siifiesi mea^ of the disdpliilie of^rt axtny, 

and it is itt thdse partictAars that the value of a fbod end experienced staffs fbtind. 

U>rd Wellington's position extended from Ghristoval to Aldca Leng^ dn Ae 
right hank of the T<ynies, and <m the left of that river, tp the bridge of Alba, where 
the castle wMch v%s on the rigjp bank was garrisoned by Howabf s brigade of the 
second Hamilton's Portugal were on the left banJc as a reserve for 

Howard j the reiUainder of the second division watched the fords of Huerta and 
Eneiiia, and behind them inWond line the third and fourth divisions occupied (he 
heights of Calvarizstde Ariba. I hc light division and the Spanish infantry entered 
Salamanca, the cavalry were disposed beyond the Tornies, covering all the fronw 
and thus posted, the EngRsh general desired to bring a^^rs tc^ the decision of a 
battle. For the heights of Christoval were strong and compact, (Position of the ■ 
Araiwles on the other side of the Tormes was glorious as well as stroi^g, and the 
bridge of Salamanca and the fords furnished the power of concentrating^ on either 
side of that rivex by a shorter lirft than the enemy could move upon. 

But while Wellington prepared for a battle, he also looked t(i a retreat. ► His 
sick were sent to the rejfr, small convoys of provisions were ordered up from Ciudad 
Rodrigo to certain halting places betvften that place and Salamanca ; the overplus 
of ammunition in the latter town was destroy(^l daily by small explosions, and large 
stores of clothing, of arms and accoutrements, were delivered to the Spanish troops, • 
who were thus completely furnished ; one hour after the English general had the 
mortification to see them selling their equipments, efen under his own windows. 
Indeed Salamanca presented an extraordinary scene, and the Spaniards, civil and 
military, began to evince hatred of the British Daily did the/attempt or perpetrate 
murder, and one act of peculiar atrocity merits notice. A. horse led by an English 
soldier, being frightened, backed against a Spanish officer commanding at a gate, 
he caused the soldier to be dragged intcj^iis guard-house and tkere bayoneted him 
in cold blood, and no ledress^oulekbe bad for this or other crimes, save by counter- 
violence, which was not long withheld. A Spanish oftj^cer while wantonly stabbi^ at 
a rifleman was shot dead by the latter ; and a British volunteer slew a Spanish officer 
at the head of his own regiment m a sword fight, the troops of both nations looking 
on, but here there was nothingMishonourablc on cither side 

The civil authorities, not less savage, were more insolent than the military, 
treating every English person with an intolerable arrogance. Even the Prince of 
Orange was like to ha\e lost liis life ; for upon remonstrating about quarters wth 
the sitting junta, they ordered one of their guards to kill him ; and he would have 
been kill^ had not Mr. Steele of the 43rd, a bold atjjjgtic person, felled the man 
before he could stab ; yet both the prince and his defender wer^ obliged to fly 
instantly to avoid the soldier’s comrades. The exasperation caused by these things 
was leading to serious miscliief when the enemy's movements gave another direction 
to the soldiers' passions. • • * 

On the 9th Long’s cavalry had been driven in upon Alba, and the loth Soult 
Opened a concentrated fire ot 18 guns against ihat^lace. Ine castle, which 
Crowned a bare and rocky knolif had been hastfiy entrenched, and furnished scarcely 
any sWStcr from this tempest ; for two hours the garrison could only reply with 
miLSketry, but finally it wai aidea by* the fire of fefur pieces from the left bank 
the river and the post was defirnded until dark, with such vigour that the etiemg 
dared not venture on an assault. During the night General Hamilipn reinforced 
the garrison, repaired the dama^^ walls, and formed barricades, but the next 
morning after a short cannonad^nd some musketry %ing the enemy withdrew. 

This combat cost the allies above 100 men. 

0 n the iith the king coming up from Medina deWCampo reorgartized his g^my. 
That is, he nbited the army of the centre with the array of the japtb, placing the 
Whde under ^ull, and he removed Souham from the command of the army of 
Po^rtuga} to make way for Urouet Caffarelli had before this returned to BuivoS, 

With Jms dlvisioiis and guns, and as Souham, besides his losses and stragglers, Kiad 
garrisons in Toro, TOrdesillas, Zamora, and Valkf^ffd [ and as the Idog 
also had left" a garrison in the Retiro, scar^ly 90,000 cotnbatants of all arms '' * 
assembled on the Tornies ; WtU 12,000 wore cavalry, nearly all were veteran troops, 
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and they had at least 120 pieces of artillery.,, SucFi a mighty power could not 
remain for the country exnausted of provisions, the sc^diers were alreaii^ 
wanting bread, and the king, eager enough for battle, for he was of a-btave spirit 
and had something; of his blather’s greatness of soul, sought co^ns^ how fo deliver 
It with most advaiuage. u ' * 

Jourdan, with a martial fire^Unquenohed by age, was for bringing affairs lo a 
crisis by the boldest and shortest mode. He had’ observed that ■ Wellington's 
position was composed of three parts, namely, the right at Alba ; the centre at 
Calvariza Ariba; the left, separated from the centre by tl}^ Tormes, at San 
rhristoval j the whole distance being about 15 miles * Now the Tormes was still 
fordable in many places ^ovcr^alamanca, and hence he proposed to assemble tin.* 
French army in t^e night; pass the river at day-break, by tne fords between Villa 
Qonzalo and Huerta, and so make a concentrated attack upon Calvariza de Ariba. 
which would force Wellington to a decisive battle. -r* 

Soult opposed this project, he objected to attacking WellingtCjp in a position 
which he was so^ell acquainted with, which he might have fortified, and where 
the army must fight its way, even from the fords, to gain' room for an order of 
battle. He proposed instead, to move by the left to certain fords, three in nun^ber, 
between Ex^me Galisancho, some spven or eight miles above Alba dc 'lormes. 
. They were easvin themselves, he said, and well suited from the conformation pf the 
hanks for forcing c, passage, if it should be disputed ; and by making a slight cncuit 
the troops in march could noC be seen by the enemy. Passing there, the French 
army would gain two marches upon the allies, would be plac^ upon their flank 
and rear, and could fight on ground ch^Jsen by its own generals, instead of delivering 
battle on giound chosen"^ by the enemy ; or it could force on an action in a new 
position whence the allies could with difficulty retire in the ev'cnt of disaster. 
Wellington must t^en fight to disadvantag* or retire hastily, sacrificing part of his 
army to save the rest ; and the effect, whether npilitai^y or politically, would be the 
same as if he was beaten by a front attack. Jourdan replied, that this was prudent 
and might be successful if Wellington accepted battle, but that general could not 
thereby be forced to fight, which was the great object ; he would have time to retreat 
before the French could reach the line of his communications with Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and it was even supposed by some generals that he would retreat to Almeida at 
once by San Felices and Barba de Puerco. 

Neither Soult nor Jourdan knew the position of the Arapilcs in detail, and the 
former, though he urged his own plan, offered to yield if the king was so inclined. 
Jourdan’s proposition was ij^ipportcd by all the generals of the army of Portugal, 
e.xcept Clausel. who leaneT^’to Soult's opinion ; but as that marshal commanded 
two-thirds of tne army, while Jourdan had no ostensible command, the question 
was finally deci/^ed agreeably to his counsel. Nor is it easy to determine which 
was light, ^ori'diough Jourd.in’s reasons were very stijong, and the result did not 
bear out Soult’s views, we shaU find the failure was only in the execution. Neverthe- 
less it would stfem so great an army and so confident, for the French soldiers 
eagerly demanded a battlefj' shdlild'-have grapple^' m the shortest way ; a just 
and rapid development of Jourdan’s plan would probably have cut off HaciUton's 
\Portuguese and the brigade in tfce castle of Alba fi*om Qilvariza Ariba. 

On the other hand, Wellington, who was so wqjl acquainted with his ground, 
o^ired a b^tle on^either side of the Tormes ; his hope was indeed to prevent 
the passage of that river until the rains rendered it unfordable, and thus force 
the French to retire fronj want of provisions, 'ih' engage him on the position of 
Christoval ; yet lie also courted a fight on the Arapiles, tiiose rocky monuments 
of bis fonder victory. He htfd 68,000 combatants under arms, 52,000 of which, 
incliSjing aooq British cavalry, were Anglo-Portuguese, and he ^d nearly 70 guns. 
Thisiorce he baS%cv disposed, that besides Hamilton’s Portuguese, three divisions 
guartw tile fords, which were moreover defended by es^trenefamenta, and the whole 
arnf/ nught have been united in good time upon the strong ridges of Cnlyariza 
ArijOa ^nd on t^e two<* Arapiles, where ^ the superiority of 15,000 men would 
' !* sweeny have availed (he French, A defeat would only have sent, fho' kHies to 
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wh«i^ a victory vfould }iave taken them ohcc more to MadrSd* 
dr9:>y in Hamilton's Portugiiese, and the trobjft froi^ Alba, in time, haye 

beon.tli# vital p^nl; but as the French, if they did not surprise the alUes^ mwt 
hAjVe their way up from the river, this dangf^ might, have proved less 

than could have been supposediat first view. In fine the gcncrm was Wcilittgtdn> 
and Ije knew his ground. ' • 

FRgl^H PASSAGE OF THE TOKMES.— RETREAT TO CIUDAD RODRIGO. 

Soult’s plan being adopted, the troops in the distant quarters were brought Up ; 
the at my of Portiigal was directed to make frequent demonstrations a^inst 
Qhristoyal, Aldea l^nguai and,the fords between Huerta and Arfba ; the road oven 
tlie hills to the Galisancho fords was repaired, ^id t^o tncstle-bridges were 
constructed for the passage of the artillery. The design was ^ push over the 
united armies of tlie centre and the south by these fords ; and if this operation 
should oblige the allies to withdraw from Alba de Tonnes, the army of Portugal 
was to paw by the bridge at thit place and by the fords, and assail Wellinglon’s 
rear ; but if the allies maintained Alba, Drouet was to follow Soul^at Galisancho. 

At daybreak on the^ y^th the bridges were thrown, the cavalry and infantry 
passed by the fords, the allies' outposft were driven back, and Soult took a position 
at Mozarbes, having the road from Alba ,to Tamames, under his left fiank. 
Meanwhile Wellington renmined too confidently in Salarnanea, and when the first 
report informed him that the enemy were over tlie I'ornies, ftiade the caustic 
observation, that he would not iecomnu*nd it to soflie of them. Soon, however, 
the concurrent testimony of many repoits convinced him of hi^i mistake, he galloped 
to the Arapilcs, and having aseei tamed tli# diiection of Sdlilt’s march drew oft 
the second division, the cavalry, and some guns to attact: the head of the French 
column, The fourth division and Hamilton’s Portuguese remained at Alba, to 
protect this movement; tlic third divj^ion secured the Arapj^es rocks unlH the 
troops from JSan Chnstoval slibuld#rnvc; and Wellington was still so confident to 
drive the French back over the Toimes, that tlie bulk the tioops did not quit San 
Cliristoval that day. Nevertlieless, when he reached Mo/arbes, he found the 
French, already assembled there, too strong to be seriously meddled with. 
However, under cover of of a cannonade, which kept off their cavalry, he examined 
their position, winch extended fiom Mozarbes to llie heights of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Utjcio, and it was so good’ that the evil was withoflt remedy ; w'herefore drawmg 
off the troops from Allia, and destoying the bridge, he left 300 Spaniards in The 
castle, with orders, if the army retiic*ci the next day, to abandon the place and save 
themselves as they best could. ^ • 

During the night and the following morning the allied army wgs united in the 
position of the Arapiles, and Wellington still hoped the P'rench w'ould give battle 
there; yet he placed the first division at Aldea Tejada, on the JnH^en stream, to 
secure that passage m casf Stnilt should finally oblige him to Onoote between 
Salamanc and Ciudad Rodrigo. Meantime the army of Portj^al finding the 
bridge of Alba broken, and the^ castle occupied, crossecL the Tormes at Galisancho, 
and moved up to the ridge ift Sefiora de OTem ; .Soult, who had commenced 
fortifying Mozarbes, extended Ins left at the same time to llte height of Seftora 
de la Biiena, neai the Ciu^acl I^drigo road, yet Slowly, because the ground was V 
heavy, deep, and the many smirces of the Tunguon and the V^lmitsa streams wert* 
fast filling from the rain and impeded nis march. 'Phis cvolutioir was nearly 
the same as that practised by the l^ke of Ragusa at tlie battle of Salamanca ; but 
it^ was made on a wider circle, by a second range of heights enclosing as it were 
those by which the Duke of Ragusa moved on that day, and consequently, beyohd 
the reach of such a sudden attack and catastrophe. iThe result in each case w^ re- 
markable- Marmont closing with a ^hort quick turn, a falcon stsiking at an eagle, 
received a buffet that broke his pinions, and spoiled his flight. • Souft, a wary kite, 
sailing sjpwly and with a wife wheel to seize a helple® prey, lost it altogether. ^ 

About two o'clock Lord Wellington, feeling himself tgo weak to attack, and 
seeifig the French cavalry pointing to the Ciudad Rodrigo road, judged the king'^ 
^igti was to establish a fortifiw head cantonments at Mozarbes, and theh 
operate against the allies’ ctftnmunication wMfli Ciudad Rodt igo ; wherefore sud- 
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denly casting bis array into three columns, fkt crfrssed tbe Jungtten, and then 
covering his left flank with fjiis ca^lry and guns, defiled. In order 6f baUle» before 
the enemy at little more than cannon-shot. With a wonderfid boldoes^ and 
facility, and good fortune also, for there was a thick fog and a heav^ rain which 
rendered the bye-Vays anii fields, by which the elemy moved, ^neariy impassable, 
while the allies Ifad the use Oi the high roads, he carried his Wbolh eitnj in one 
mass quite round tlie French left : thus he gained the Valmusa river, where he 
halted for the night, in the rear of those who had bhen threatening him in front 
only a few hours before. This exploit was certainly surpriseng, but it was not 
^creditable to the ^generalship on either side; for. first it may be asked why the 
English commander, h^ing §ome\shat carelessly suffered Soult to paSs the Tomtes 
and turn his position, waited so long on the Arapiles as to render this dangerous 
movement nectary, a movement which a combination of bad roads, bad weather, 
and want of vigour on the otlici side, rendered possible and no more. 

It has been said, that the only drawback tcFthe Duke of IJalmatia’s genius 
is his want of pj;omptness to strike at the decisive moment. It is certainly a great 
thing to fight a great battle ; and against such a general Us Wellington, and such 
troops as the British, a man may well be d tensed, if be thinks twice, ere he puls 
his life and fxme, and the lives and (amc of thousands of liis countr*ymen, the weal 
or woe of nitions upon the hazaid of an event which may be decided by the 
existence of a dt^cli five feet wide, or the single blunder of a single fool, or the 
confusion of a coward, or 1// any other circumstance however trivial. To make 
such a throw for such a stake is no light matter. It is no mean consideration, 
that the praise or the hatred of na'^nons, universal glory or universal, perhaps 
eternal contempt, waits" on an action, the object of winch may be more safely 
gained by other means, foi m w'ar there is infinite vanety. But in this case it is 
impossible not iq perceive that the Frel^".h general vacillated after the passage 
of the river, purposely perhaps to avoid an ao'ion, ?.ince, as I have before shown, 
he thought it unwise, -n the disjointed state of the French affairs, and without any 
fixed base or reserves in ca^ of defeat, to fight a decisive battle. Nor do I blame 
this prudence, for though it be certain that he who would be great in war must be 
daring, to set all upon one throw belongs only to an irresponsible chief, not to 
a lieutenant whose task is but a portion of the general plan ; neither is it wise, 
ill monaich or general, to figlit when all may Ixe lost ’by defeat, unless all may be 
\/[)n by victory. However, the king, more unfettered than Soult, desired a battle, 
and with an army so good and numerous, the latter's prudence seems misplaced ; 
he should have grappled v^th his enemy, and, once engaged at any point, Welling- 
ton could noL bavv- contiimed his retreat, especially with the Spaniards, who were 
incapable of dexterous movements 

On the i6tK the allies retired by the three roads which lead across the Matilla 
stream, tlgou^jh Tamames, San Munos, and Martin I'lel Rio, to Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
the light division and the cavalry closed the roar, and the country was a forest, 
penetrable in directions. The army bivouacked in the evening behind the 
Matilla stream ; but thou^n thfe march was not n‘iore than 12 miles* the stragglers 
were numerous, for the soldiers meeting with vast herds of swine, quitfod their 
' colours by hundreds to shoot tliem, and su^ a^rolling musketry echoed through 
^he forest, that,^W<^lljngton at first thought the enemy was upon him. It was iiv 
vain that the Staff officers rode about to stop this disgraceful practice, which had 
indeed commenced the evening before ; it in vain that Wcllln^on himself 
caused two offenders to Ij** hanged, the hungry soldiers still broke from the columns, 
the property of whole districts was swept away in a few hours, artd the army was 
in some degree placed at the mercy of the enemy. The latter however were 
coifi^nted tog|g|ui the stragglers, of whom they captured 2000, and did not press 
the rear imtiT evening near Matilla where their lancers fell On, but were soon 
checked by the fight companies of the 28th, and aftrtwards charged by^ the i4th 
dragoons. * 

The lyih presented a different yet a not less curious scene. During the night 
the cavalry imra^diatbly in front of (he light division, had, for some unknown 
reason, filed off by the flanks to the rear without' giving any inthnafion to th^, 



inAuitiy* who, trusting to the t^rsenwn, had throyim out Ihtir picqt^ts y«<y 
sboH drttaoce in ftont. A\ daybreak, while the ^«dibr»wejrc roding their bmkeu 
and ptHting od theft* aocoiitrements, some strange horsemen were seen in the dear 
of the bivouac and woge at first taken for Spaniards, but ^rery soop their caiidoue 
movements aiK^vivalrity of gesturis showed them to Je Frertch ; ffie troops stood 
to arms, ami in good time, for 500 yards in front the wood opened on to a large 
plain on which, in place of the British cavalry, 8000 French horsemen were dis- 
covered advancing in one solid mass, yet cat^essly and without suspecting the 
vicinity of the BritiA. The division was immemately formed in columns, a 
squad^n of the 14th dragoons and one of the German hussars came hastily m> 
from the rear, Julian SanchA’ cavalry app^red in small pais|ies 01# the light nank. 
and every precaution was taken to secure the retreat. 'I’his checl^ the enemy, 
but as the infantry fell back, the French, though fearing to approach their heavy 
masses in the wood, sent many squadrons to the right and left, some of which rode 
oil the flanks nea^i enough to bairoy wit, in the Spanish tongue, with the British 
soldiers, who marched without firing. Very soon however the signs of mischief 
became visible, the road v/as strewed wiUi baggage, and the bftt-men came runnmg 
in for protection^ some wounded, some without arms, and all breathless as Just 
escaped from a surprise. The thickness of the forest had enabled the French 
horsemen to pass along unperceived on the flanks of the line of march, and, as 
opportunity offered, they galloped from side to side, sweeping away the baggage 
and sabring the conductors and guards ; they had even menaced one of the columns, 
but were checked by the fire of the artillei^ In one of these charges Geneml 
Paget was carried off, as it were from the jflidst of his own men, and it might 
have been Wellington’s fortune, for he als6 was continually riding between tl^ 
columns and without an escort. However- the main body of the army soon passed 
the Huebra river, and took post behind the right at Tamaints, the left near 
Boadilla, the centre at Skin Mun?)z, Bftena P.arba, and Gallego de Huebra. 

When the light division arrived at the edge of the t^ble-land which overhangs 
the fords at the last-named place, the French caralry suddenly thickened, and the 
sharp whistle of musket-bullets with the splintering of branches on the left showed 
that their infantry were also up.* Soult, in the hope of forestalling the allies at 
Tamames, had pushed his columns towards that plaqe, by a road leading from 
Salamanca through Vecinos, but finding Hill’s troops in his front, turned shot^ 
to his right in hopes to cut off the rear-guard, which led to the 
COMBAT OF THE HUEBRA. 

The English and German cavalry, warned by tlic i«tt»kctry, crcftscd the fords 
in time, and the light division should have followed without delay, because the 
forest ended on the edge of the table-land, and the descent from thence to the 
river, about 800 yards, was open and smooth, and the fords of the^uebra were 
deep. Instead of taking the troops down quickly, an order, more resp^ctfol to 
the enemy’s cavalr)'’ than to his yifantry, was given to form squares^ The officers 
looked at each other in amazem^t, but at tha^ m^ienl Wellington fortunately 
appeared, and under his directions the battalions instantly glided off to the fords, 
living wkr companies of the 43r(J and one of the riflemen to cover the pas^ge. 
These companies, spreading •as skirmishers, were immediately assailed in front 
and on both flanks, and with Ach a fire that it was evident n large force was 
before them ; moreover a driving rain and mist prevented them from seeing Ihcir 
adversaries, and being pressed closer each moment, they gathered by degrees 
at the edge of the wood, where they maintained their gfound for a quarter of 
an hoftr, men seeing the division was beyond the river, they swiftly clearctwhe 
opew slope of the hSl, and passed the fords under a vtry sharp musket^. 

27 soldiers firfl, for the tempest, beating in the Frenchmen’s facesp tefflTO their 
aim, and' Ross’s gixns, playing from the low ground with grfipe, checked the 

C ost, but the deep l^uowiftg of thirty pieces of heavy French artillery show eg 
critically limed was the passage. # , 

Tlie hanits of the Huebm were steep an^ broken, but tho entmy spread ms 
infehttty to the t%ht and left along the edge of the forest, making demonstrations 
oi|^ oveiy 'sldfe, and there were several fords td be guarded ; the 52nd and the 
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Portuguese defemled those below, Hoss’s gmis, suf^portcd by Ihe rh^eiuen aitd the 
43rd, defended those al^vi*, an<f behind the right of thb light division, on. higher 
grouifid, was the seventh division. The second division, Hamilton’s Pm’tiiwueset nnd 
a brigade of cavalry, w^re in front of Tamames, and thu^ the, bulk of the army 
was massed on the right, hugging the Pena dA Francia, and cpA^rmg> the roads 
leading to Ciudad, as well a* those leading to the passes of the Gara hills. 

In this situation one brisk attempt made to force the fords guardea by the 52nd 
was vigorously repulsed by that regiment, but the skirmishing and the cannonade, 
which never slackened, continued until dark ; and heavily thej'rench artillery played 
upon the light and seventh divisions. The forn\er, forced to keep near the fords 
and in column, lest a imddeQ rush of cavalry should c^ry o£f the guns on tt>e flat 
ground, were^plungea into at every round, yet suffered little kiss, because the 
clayey soil, saturated with rain, swallowed the shot and smothered the shells ; but 
it was a matter of astonishment to see the seventh division kept on open and harder 
ground by its commander, and in one huge mfess templing the havoc pf this fire 
for hours, whfn a hundred yards in its rear the rise of the niU and the thick 
forest would have entirely covered it without in any manner weakening the position. 

On the i8th the army was to h.ave dr;A;m off before daylight, and the Enghsli 
General was Jin \ious about the result, because the jx^silion of the Huebra, though good 
for defence, was difficult to remove fiom at this season ; the roads were hollow and 
narrow, and led up a steep bank to a table-land, which was open, flat, marslty, and 
scored with water gullies ,*^’and from the overflowing of one of the streams the 
principal road was impassable a mile in rear of the position ; hence, to bring the 
columns off in timtf without jostling, bnd if possible without Ijeing attacked, required 
a nice management. All the baggage ind stores had marched m the mghl, with 
ordeis not to halt until they reached the high lands near Ciudad Rodrigo, but if the 
preceding days lj>ad produced some strai\'^e occurrences, the i8th was not less fertile 
in them. • * 

In a former part ^f this work it has been observed, that even the confirmed 
reputation of Loid Wellington could not piotoct him from the vanity and pre- 
sumption of suboidinate oflicers. The allusion fixes here. Knowing that the most 
direct road was impassable, he had directed the 4livisions by another road, longer 
and apparently more difficult ; this seemed such an extraordinary proceeding to 
some general oflicers that, after consulting together, they deemed their cofnmander 
tinfu to conduct the army, and led their troops by what appeared to them the fittest 
line of retreat ! Meanwhile Wellington, who had before daylight placed himself at 
an imi>ortant point on hi^^pwn road, waited impatiently for the arrival of the leading 
division unp^ dawn, and then suspecting something of wjiat had happened, galloped 
to the other road and found the would-be commanders stopped by that flood which 
his arrangeme nts had been made to avoid. The insuliordinalion, and the danger 
to the army were alike glaring, yet the prac|jcal rebuke w'as so seyere and 

well timed, the humiliatioK so complete and so deeply felt that, with o;ie proud 
sarcastic observation, indicating contempt more than anger, he led back tlie troops 
and drew off all his forces safely/’ However, sofne confusion and great dan^ sfill 
attended the operation, for even on this road one water-gully was so deeja that the 
light division which covered the rear, coulcf* ont^ pasij., it man by man over a felled 
tree, and it was fortunate that iSouIt, unable to fee^J his troops a day longer, stopped 
on the Hiipbra with his main body and only sent some cavalry to Tamaipes. Thus 
the allies retired unmolested, but whether from necessity, or froiu- negligence iu the 
subordinates, the mci^s of transport were too scanty for the removal of the 
wounded 'men, most of whom were hurt by cannon-shot ; many were loft behjnt^r 
as the enemy never passed the Huebra at this point, those miserable creatures 
perished by a^orrible and linger!^ death. . % . 

The mar^ -plains over which the army was now marchjng exbausfjed the 
strengjli of the wearied soldiers, thousands stmggledfthe depredations, on Uie^herds 

smne were repeated, and the tempei of the army generally prpgno^Cftted the 
greatest misfortunes V the retreat should be continu^ This was howev^ t|^ last 
day of trial, for towards evening tHh weather cleared up, the hills near Ciild*^ 
Rodrigo afforded dry bivouacs and fuel, the distribution of good rations ^tc«ed 
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the streng^ and spirits of the fbai, and the neid day Ciuctajc) RodrigO ai|d the 
neighbouring villages were occupied in tranquillity: Tha cavahy was tt^^seHl^oui 
to the fbreit^ and bdng aided 1 ^ Julian Sanches’ Partidas, brought in ffkm looo 
to 1500 stragglers who pinst othe^se have perished. Duditg thesg events Joseph 
occupied S»ain]tnca,* but ColoneV Miranda, the Spanish oflker ^ at Atba de 
Tormes, beliil that plane until the ayth, and then carried off his garrison hr the* 
night. 

Thus ended the retreat from Burgds. The French gathered a good Spoil of 
baggage ; what the Idls of the alKes in men was, cannot be exactly dsterrhified; 
be^se no Spanish returns were* ever seen. An approximation may however be 
easily made. According to* the musternroils, the Anglo-PigpiuguSse under 
Im^on had about 1000 men killed, wounded, and missing between^the aist and 
29«i of October, which was the penod of their crossing the Duero, but this only 
rrfcfs* to loss in action ; Hill’s loss between the Tagus and the Tormes was, i«» 

• cludnig Stragglers, ^bout 400, and Ae defence of the castle of Alba de Tormes cost 

100. Now, if the Spanish regulars and Partidas, marching with the two annies, 
be reckoned to have lost ^000, which, considering their want of discipline, is not 
exaggerated, the whole loss, previous ld*the French passage of the ’Tormes, will 
amount perhaps to 3000 men. But the loss between the 'Tormes and the Agueda 
was certainly ^eater, for nearly 300 were killed and wounded at the Huebra, many 
stragglers died in the woods, and we have Marshal Jourdan’s testifhony, that the 
prisoners, Spanish, Portuguese, and English, brought Into Salamanca up to the 
2oth November, were 352a* 'The whole loss of the double retreat cannot there- 
fore be sat down at less than 9000, includi/g the cost oj mhn in the siege of 
Butgos. r 

f have been the more precise on this Mint, because some French writers have 
spoken of 10,000 being taken between ihcrToTmes and the Agtte(ia, and General 
Soiiham estimated the previous I<fss, iiltluding the siege of Burgos, at 7000. But the 
king in his despatches called the whole loss 12,000, mclyding therein the garrison 
of Cliinchilla, and he observed that if the generals of cavalry, Soult and Tilley, hart 
followed the allies vigorously from Salamanca, the loss would have been much 
greater. Certainly the army was So little pressed that notfC would have supposed 
the French horsemen were numerous. On the other hand English authors have 
most unaccountably reduced the British loss to as many hundreds. ^ 

Although the French halted on the Huebra, the English general kept his troops 
together behind the Agueda, because Soult retired with the troops under his 
immediate command to Los Santos on the Upper Torras^, thus pointing towards 
the pass of Baflos, and it was rumoured he designed to march that jray, with a 
view to invade Portugal by the valley of the Tagus. Wellington disbelieved this 
rumour, but he could not disregard it, because nearly all his channels df intelligence 
had been suddenly dried up byfi tyrannical and foolish decree of the CShet, which 
obliged every man to justify himself for having remained*in a district occupied by 

• the enemy, and hence to avoid pen^cution, those who^seej^o transmit information, 

fled from their homes. Hill’s division was thereAre moved to the right as far ns 
Robledo, fo cover the pass of Peralps, ^e rest of the troops were ready to follow, 
and Penne Villemur, leading# the fifth Spanish nrm^^ over the Gata mountains, 
occupied Coria. • • 

Josei^,' after hesitating whether he should leave the army of the sotrth, or the 
anny of Portugal m Castile, finally ^»-dered the head-quarters of the latter to be 
fixed at Valladolid, and of the former at Toledo ; the one *0 maintain the country 
between the Tormes and the Esla, the other to occupy La Mancha with’ its left, 
the valley of thfe Tagus as far as the Tietnr with its centre, and Avila with Its rigba 
The army of the centre went to 4 Scgovia, where the king joined it viih his ^ards, 
and When these movements, which took place in December, were kifown, Wellington 
pkteed his ^nry also in wflnter Quarters. ^ 

The'Mh Spanish army crossing the Tagus at Aknntara dq^ored Estremadura. 
division oclnipied Coria and Placetyiti, and held the^owy of Bejar by a 

• detadifnent.‘ 

•• 
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T)vo divisions were quartered on a secoiH? line Sehind Hili about Gastello Branco, 
and the Upper Beira. »» 

The light division remained on the Agueda, and the rest of thci infantry were 
distributed alopg the Dfiero from Lamego dowi^wards. , 

The Portuguese cavalry, were placed in Mori'orvo, and thh' British cavalry, with 
the exception ^ Victor Alten's brigade, which >^as attached to the iight division, 
occupied the valley of the Mondego. 

Carlos D’Espafia's troops garrisoned Ciudad.. Rodrigo, and the QaUidans 
marched through the Tras os Montes to their own country. ** 

In these quarters the Anglo- Portuguese were easily fed, because the improved 
navigation of the TafTis, the Douro, and the Mondego furnished water carriage 
close to all their cantonments ; moreover the array could be quickly collected on 
either frontier, for the front line of communication from Estremadtura passed by the 
bridge of Alcantara to Coria, and from thence through the pass of Perales to the 
Agueda, The second line run by Pcnamacor sfhd Guinaldo, an,i both were direct ; 
but the post oHf Bejar, although necessary to secure Hill’s quarters from a surprise, 
was itself exposed. '* 

The French also had double and diYect communications across the Gredos 
mountains. On their first line they restored a Roman road leading from Horcajada, 
on the Upper 'Fonnes, by the Puerto de Pico to Monbeltran, and from thence to 
TaJavera. To 'ease their second line they finished a road, begun the year before by 
Marmont, leading from Avila, by the convent of Guisando and Escalona to Toledo. 
But these communications though direct, were in winter so difficult, that General 
I^val crossing thehiountains from A^ ila was forced to harness 40 horses to a carriage ; 
moreover Wellington, h.iving the intei^'or and shorter lines, was in a more menacing 
position for offence, and a more easy oosition for defence ; wherefore, though he 
had ordered boats to be destroyel*^ at Almarar, Arzobispo, and other points 
where the great roads came down to the Tagus, the French, as anxious to prevent 
him from passing that river as he was to prevent them, sent parties to destroy what 
had been overlooked. Each feared that the other would move, and yet neither 
wished to continue the campaign, Wellington, because his troops wanted rest, more 
than one-third being in-^he hospitals ; the French beciiuse they could not feed their 
men, and had to refix their general base of operations, broken up and deranged as 
it was by the guerilla.s. 

'* The English general was however most at his ease. He knew that the best 
French officers thought it useless to continue the contest in Spain, unless the 
British army ^,vas first ^nastered, Soult’s intercepted letters showed him how that 
general des -ed to fix the war in Portugal, and there was now a most powerful 
force on the frontier of that kingdom. But on the other hand Badajos, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Almeida blocked the principal entrances, and though the two former 
were veTy hi provided by the Spaniards, they were ^n little danger because the fast 
compaigti had deprived the French of all their ordnance, arsenals, and magazines, 
in Andalusia, Almaraz. Madrid, Salamanca, and Valladolid; and it wew neaiiy 
. impossible for them to make any impression upolf Portugal until new establishments 
were formed. Wherefore Wellington did pot fear to spread his troops in^good and 
tranquil quarters, to receive^reinforcements, restore their equipments, and recover 
their health and ^strength. 

This edvantage was not reciprocal. The secondary warfare which the French 
sustained, and which it is now time again t<? notice, would have been sufficient to 
establish the military reputation of any nation before Napoleon's exploits had 
raised the standard of military glory. For when disembarrassed of their most 
f^tnuidable enemy, they were still obliged to chase the Partidas, to form sieges, to 
recover and srstore the posts they had lost by concentrating their armies, to send 
movable columns by long winter marches over a vast extent of country for food, 
fighting for what they got, and living hard becauso»the magazines fiUpd from the 
tertile districts were ^ necessity reserved for the field operations against WHlinmon. 
Certainly it vf&s a great and terrible ymr they had m hand, and go^and formidable 
^diers they were to sustain it so long and so manfully amidst the many errora> of 
their generals. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VL^ 

CONTINUATIONf OF THE FAgTISAH WARFAltE, 

In , tb« noftb« wbii 9 ^ubam wfs gathering in front of Wdlmgtonk some of 
MendlsRbel's^baSids blockaded Safitona by land, and^npbam, amr his fatlura at 
Gueteria, blockaded it by sea. It was not very well provmooed, but Naptdecm, 
always watchful, had seat an*e$pecial governor. General Lunetht and a chosen 
engiiiecr, General D'Abadie, from Paris to complete the works* By theUr activity 
130 pi(Bces of cannon were soon mounted, and they had, including crew of 
a corveUe* a garrison of z8o$ men. Lameth, who was pblig^ to ^ht his wa^into 
the place in September, also formed an armed flotilla, vvith which, when the 
English squadron was driven off the port by gales of wind, he made fre^ent 
captures. Meanwhile Mendizabel surprised the garrison of Briviesca, Longa 
captured a large cgnvoy with its esiort near Burgos, and all the bands had visibly 
increased in numbers and boldness. ^ 

When Caflarelli returned from the Duero, Reilie took the command of the army 
of Portugal, Drouct assumed that of tilb army of the centre, and Souham ^ing 
thus cast off returned to France. The army pf Portugal was then widely spread 
over the country. Avila was occupied, Sarrut took possession of Leon, the bands 
of Marquinez and Salazar were beaten, and Foy marching to* seize Astorga, 
surprised and captured 90 men employed to dismanfle that fortress ; but above 
20 breaches had already b^n opened and the place ceased to be of any importance. 
Meanwhile Caflarelli, troubled by the care c^a number of coifvoys, one of which 
under General Fnmont, although strongly escorted and* having two pieces of 
cannon, fell into Longa’s hands the 30th oT November, was unable to commence 
active operations until the 29th of Decen^r. Then his detachq|ents chased the 
bands from Bilbao, while he nferchad himself to succour and provision Santona 
and Gueteria, and to re-estaljlish his other posts along the coast ; but wliile he was 
near bantona the bpaniards attacked St. Domingo Navarre, and invested 
Logrofla. 

Sir Home Popham had suddenly quitted the Bay of Biscay with his squadron, 
leaving a few vessels to continue the littoral warfare, which enabled Canarelh to 
succour Santona; important events followed, but the account of them must be 
deferred as belongiag to the transactions of 1813. Meanwhile, tracing the meift 
chain of guerilla operations from Biscay to the other parts, we find Abb^, who 
commanded in Pampeluna, Scvcioli, wlio guarded the rigjjjt of the J^ro, and Paris, 
who had returned from Valencia to Zaragoza, continually and at time^ successfully 
attacked in the latter end of 18 la; for after Chaplangarra’s exploit near Jacca, 
Mina intercepted all communication with France, and on the aanebof November 
surprised and drove back to ^ragoza with loss of a very large convgy. ^Then he 
besieged the castle of iluesca, and when a considerable force^ coming from 
Zaragoza, forced him to desist,* he reappeared at Barb^tro, Finmlyina severe 
action fought on the heights of Seflora del Po^a, ctwams the end of DeGcmber, 
his trooifl were dispersed by Colonel Colbert, yet the French lost 70 men, and in 
a few weeks Mina took the nqjd again, ^ith forces mere numerous than he had ever 
before commanded. • . ^ 

About this time Villa Campa, who had entrenched himself near.i^gorb^ to 
harass Suehpt's rear, was driven from thence by General Panetier, but being aft^ 
waitls ioined by Gayan, they invests the castle of Daroca^th 3000 men. SevcfoU 
Zajbgoza succoured the place, yet Villa CamjM reassembled his 
whole roree near Cannefla behind Severoli, who was (orced to fight liis way h^e 
tp ^ZtogQza, The Spaniards reappeared at Almunia, and on the of Decet^r 
another battle was fought, when Villa C^mpa. being defeated* wlm eonsiderabte 
shuffihier«^ retired tp New Cattile» and there soon repaired his losses. Moanwliite, 
in w aantre of bpsuut Bassecour, and Empeemado, having waited until t^ 
grant £>eiic;h amuos passed in pursuit of Hill, came down Madrid* WeOiftg* 
ton, wnen£t Salamaada, expected that this movement would call off some troops 
front (he Tormes, but the onfy effect was to cause the garrison left by Joseph to 
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follow the great army, which it rejoined between tfie Duero and the Tormes, with 
a grerft encumbrance of ciyil servants and ^axhilied. The Partidas then entered the 
city and committed great excesses, treating the people as enemies. * 

Souk and Joseph had been earnest with Sachet to sep^'d n strong division by 
Cuenca as a protection for_ Madrid, and that marshal did in person with 
a considerable Wly of trodps as far as Requeim on the aSth of Noyi^b^; ^t 
being ia fear for liis line towards Ahcant soon returned to Valencia In a state of 
indecision, leaving only one brigade at Requeha. He had bein reinforced by 
3000 fresh men from Catalonia, yet he would not undertakeCiny operation unttt he 
knew something of the king’s progress, and at Requefia he had gained no intelligence 
even of the passage the 'Pagus. The Spaniards bcidg thus uncontrolled gathered 
in all directions. 

The Duke del Parque advanced viih Ballesteros’s army to Villa Nnevadelos 
Infantes, on the I-a Mancha side of the Sierra Morena, his cavaliy entered the 
plains, and some new levies from Grenada cam^ to Alcaraz on hh right. Elio and 
mssecour, leq^ving Madrid to the Partidas, marched to Albacete, without hindrance 
from Suchet, and reopened the communication with Aficant ; hence, exclusive of 
the Sicilian army, nearly 30,000 regular Spanish troops were said to be assembled 
on the borders o£ Murcia, and 6000 new levies came to Cordoba as a reserve. 
However, on the 3rd of December, Joseph, at the head of his guards and the army 
of the centre, (trove all the Partidas from the capital, and reoccupied Guadalaxara 
and the neighbouring poilts; Souk entered Toledo, and his cavalry advanced 
towards Del Parque, who immediately recrossed the Morena, and then the French 
horsemen swept Iia Mancha to gA'dier contributions and to fill the magazines at 
Toledo. '■ 


By these operations, Del Parque, now joined by the Grenadan troops from 
Alcaraz, was separated from Elio, and ^ diet was relieved from a danger which he 
had dreaded too much, and by his own inactKan c< 5 htributed to increase. It is true 
he had all the sick men belonging to the King's and to Souk's army on his hands, 
but he had also many effective men of those armies , and though the yellow fever 
had shown itself in some of his hospitals, and though he was also very uneasy for 
the security of his base in Aragon, where the Partida warfare was reviving, yet, 
with a disposable force of 15,000 infantry, and a fine division of cavalry, he should 
not have permitted Elio to pass his flank in the manner he did. He was afraid of 
ihe Sicilian army, which had indeed a great influence on all the preceding operations, 
for It is certain that Suchet would otherwise have detached troops to Madrid by the 
Cuenca road,. and theii Souk would probably have sought a battle between the 
Tagus and ^he Guadarama mountains ; but this influence arose entirely from the 
position of the Ahcant army, not from its operations, which were feeble and 
vacillating. - 

Mait^andJhad resigned m the beginning of Octobei', and his successor, Mackenzie, 
immediately jmshed out some troops to the front, and there was a slight descent 
upon Xabea ny the navy, but the general remaiqeci without plan or object, the only 
of vitality being a ffuitl«s (ftmonstradon against the castle of Dema, where 
General Donkm. disembarked on the 4th of October with a detachment of the 
81st regiment. The walls ha(f been represented as weak, but they were found to be 
Lhigh and strong, ^nd the garrison had been uneipectedly doubled thftt morning, 
^ l^nce no. -ittack tcwk place, and in the evening a second reinforcement arriv^, 
whereupon the British re-embarked. Howewr the water was so full of pointed 
xocka that, it was only by great exertions Limtenant Penru^ocke of the Faffte 
oould piiHfrithe boats, and the soldiers, wading and fighting got On board ^vith 
litj^.loss indeed, but in confusion. 

Vmxm after j^^s, General William Clinton came from Sicily to take the comfltand, 
aUd^WelEngton', v/ho was then before Burgos, thinking Suchet would weaken his 
acn^/to^ilelp the king, recommended an attempt upbn the city" of Valencia either 
by a coast attack or by a land operation, warning Clinton however to trroid' an 
amo fn a. catialty .dduntry. This waS not very difficult, beeabse the land was 
geaerally rocky Wd raountatnous, bu^ Clinton would not stir Without fii^t having 
possession of the citadel of Alicant, and thus all things fell into disorder and weak- 
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nesK For tho^lous Spadiih ^ven^r would not sud^ the OntifflutaMId' ran a 
g&te Of thetowitr nay,, ho sent £uo a iai^e convoylbf clothinfir^doth^ 
an Oscon only aomea, that he might retain two of That g^wgd’a baittaUo^ to 
resist the attem{>t which he believc|l or pretended to believe Clinton would nu^ on 
the dtadeL Meamshfle^ tliat genpralr leaving WhittinghAn and ^ocho at A^y 
and Xitona, dr^w in Ins other troops from the posts pfbviously occIpM in ftont ^ 
Ma<^nzie ; •he feared Suchet's cavalry, but the marshal, estimating the allied 
armies at more than 50,000 men, would undertake no serious enterprise while 
Ignorant of the king'% progress against Lord Wellington, hie however diligently 
strengthened his camp at St. ll^lipe de Xativa, threw another J>ridge over the 
Xucar, entrenched the passes In bis front, covered ^Denia with a detachment^ 
obliged Whiuinghatn to abandon Alcoy, dismantled the exte^ive walls of Valencia, 
and fortiiied a citadel there. ^ 

It was in this state of aifairs that Elio came down to Albacete, atod priding 
. himself upon the dexterity with wl:iich he had avoided the French armies, proposed 
to Clinton a co«ft>ined attack upon Suchet. Elio greatly exagge|ated his own 
numbers, and giving out#that Del Parque’s force was under his command, pre- 
tended that he could bring 40,000 men #ito the field, 4(X)o being cavalry. But the 
two Spanish armies if united would scaicely h^e produced ao,ooo really effective 
infanUy ; moreover, Del Parque, a sickly unwieldy person, was extremely incapable, 
his soldiers were discontented and mutinous, and he had no inteittion of moving 
beyond Alcaraz. • 

With such’ allies it was undoubtedly difficult for tlie English generai to 
co-operate ; yet it would seem something c^isiderable might 4 iave been effected 
while Suchet was at Requena, even before arrived, and more suiely after that 
general had reached Albacete. Clinton htyif then 12,000 men, of which 5000 were 
British : there was a fleet to aid his operat^ns, and the Spanish in&ntry under Elio 
were certainly 10,000... Nothing vgis done, and it was becaiise nothing was 
attempted, that Napoleon, who watched this quaitcr closely, assuied Suchet, that 
however difficult his position was from the extent of Country he had to keep in 
tianquillity, the enemy m his front was not really formidable. Events justified this | 
observation. The French works, were soon completed, and the British army fell 
into such disrepute, that the Spaniards with sarcastic malice affirmed it was to be 
put under Elio to make it useful. 

Meanwhile Roche's and Whittingham’s division continued to excite the utmosf 
jealousy in the other Spanish troops, who asked, very reasonably, what they did to 
ment such advantages? England |3aid and clothed them and the ^iniards were 
bound to feed them;* they did tjot do so, and Canga ATjuellcs, the^ntendant of 
the province, asserted that he had twice provided magazines for them in Alicant, 
which w'eie twice plundered by the governor; and yet it is certain ^lat the other 
Spanish troops weie far worse gff than these divisions. But on every si^e uurigues, 
distontent, vacillation, and weakness were visible, and ggain it was showrn that if 
■ England was the stay of the Peninsula, it was Wellington alone who su]:^orted the war. 

On the 22nd of November, thefibstinacy of the gc^em«ft being at last overcome, 
he gave tip the citadel of Alicant to the British, yet no offensive operations followed, 
though Suchet on the 26th drove Rgche% troops out oi Alcoy with loss, and defeated 
the Spanish cavalry at Yecla. •^pwever on the 2nd of December, ^neral Campbell ^ 
arriving from Sicily, with 4000 men, principally British, assumed the ^jpmmand, 
making the foqjjrth general-in-chief in the same number of mouths. His presence, 
the strorig reinforcement he brought, and the intelligej^oe that Lord William 
Be'ntinck was to follow with another reinforcement, again raised the public expecta- 
tion* and Klio immediately proposed that the British should occupy the enemy on 
the Lower Xucar, while the Spaniards crossing that river attacked R^uefia. 
evef, Gener^' Campbell, after nviking some feeble demonstrations, (lemred he would 
await Lord William Banting’s arrival. Then the Spanish general, who 
hithcrt^ahstained from any disputes with the British, became extremely dif* 
contenmd, and dispersed his army for sub^stence. On the other hand, the English 

[ general complained that EliO had abandoned * * 

f Appendix, No,, if. ' 
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Suchet exp^Qg Campbell to advance,^ bad Withdrawn his outposts to oon- 
centrajb at Xativa, but when he ibund him as inactive os his predecessors, ai^ saw 
the Sjpanish troops scattered, he surprised one Sp^ish post at Ontemente, another 
m Ibi^ and reoc^upied all his former offensive positions in front of AUcant. SouU’s 
detachments were now a&o fdt in La Mancha, v(berefore EBoeretired into Murcia, 
and Del Parquefas we have seen, went over the %Iorena. Thus tRe storm which 
had menaced the French disappeared entirely, for Campbell, following hiS instruc- 
tions, reflised rations to Whittingham's corps, and dcsin^ it to separate for the sake 
of subsistence ; * and. as the rest of the Spanish troops wer^ actually starving, no 
danger was to he apprehended from them : nay, Habert marched up to AUcant, 
killed and wounded ^ome., men almost under the wills, and the Anglo-ItaUan 
soldiers deserted to him by whole companies when opportunity offered. 

Suchet, dii as he pleased towards his front, but he was unquiet for Ws rear, for 
besides the operations of Villa Campa, Gayan, Duran and Mina in Aragon, the 
Frayle and other Partida chiefs continually vexc'^ his communications with Tortosa. 
Fifty men haej^been surprised and destroyed near Segorbd, the aQnd of November, 
by Villa Campa ; and General Panetier, who was sent against that chief, though he 
took and destroyed his entrenched camp. '*vas unable to bring him to action or to 
prevent him from going to Aragon^and attacking Daroca, as I have before shown. 
Meanwhile the Frayle surprised and destroyed an ordnance convoy, took several 
guns and 400 Worses, and killed in cold blood after the acUon above 100 artillery- 
men and otficers. A niovfrblc column being immediately despatched against him, 
destroyed his depdts and many of his men, but the Frayle himself esciped and soon 
reappeared upon Ihe communicati* ns. The loss of this convoy was the first 
disgrace of the kind which had befalK.^ the army of Aragon, and .to use Suchet’s 
expression a battle would have cost him less. 

Nor were th«^ Spaniards cjuite inacti'^ m Catalonia, although the departure qf 
General Maitland had so dispirited them that th-. regular warfare was upon the 
point of ceasing altogether. The active army was indeed stated to be ao.ooo 
strong, and the tercios of 'Veserve 45,000; yet a column of 900 Preiich controlled 
the sea-line and cut off all supplies landed for the interior. Lacy, who remained 
about Vich with 7000 men, affirmed that he could not feed his amiy on the coast, 
but Captain Codnngton says that 19 feluccas laden w ith flour had m two nights 
only, landed their cargoes between Mattaio and Barcelona, for the supply of the 
^ihtter city, and that these and many other ventures of the same kind might have 
been captuied without difliculty; that Claros and Milans continued corruptly to 
connive at the^ passage of French convo>s ; that the rich merchants of Mattaro an<l 
Arens invit^^^’ the enem^to protect their contraband convoys going to France, and 
yet accused him publicly of interrupting their lawful trade when m fact he was only 
disturbing a * reasonable commerce, earned on so openly that he was forced to 
declare ^ bl' ckade of the whole coast. A plot to deliver up the Medas islands was 
also discovered, and when Lacy was pressed to call but the Somatenes, a favourite 
project with fiie English naval officers, he objected that he could scarcely feed and 
provide ammunition fo 9 tho‘'regjilar troops. Jle also observed that the general 
efforts of that nature hitherto made, and under more favourable circumstances, had 
procTuced only a vaste of lif ", of treasure, of^provision.s, of ammunition and of 
arms, and now the Fi ench ix)ssessed all the strong prices. 

At th^s time, ^ so bitter were the party dissensions, that Sir Edward Pellew 
anticipated the rum of the principality from that cause alone. L^icy, Sarzfield, 
Eroles, and Captain Codnngton, continued *lacir old disputes, ana S^^eld, who 
was then in Aragon, had also quarrelled with Mina; Lacy made a formal requisition 
to have Codrington recalled, the junta of Catalonia mode a like demand to the 
r^ency respe^ing Lacy, and meanwhile such was the misery of the soldiers that 
the officers of one regiment actually begged at the doors of private hoiuies to obtain 
old <^hi^ for their men, and even this poor sucfpur was denied. few feeble 
llolated efforts by some of the partisan generals were the only signs oPwar, when 
WelltngtoU's victory 'Ut Salamanca again raised the spirit of the provinceJ'^ Then 
also for the flr&'t tiffie the new constftution adopted by the Cortes was proclaimed 
* Appendix, Now 17, iC. 
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Reus, defeated some hundred men who hjid reassembled there; and at the same 
time ^French convoy for B(^rcelo 9 ia, escorted by 3000 men, passed safely in the face 
of 6000 Catalan soldiers, who were desirous to attack but were prevented by Lacy. 

The anger qf the people and of the troops^ also, on this occasion was loudly 
expressed, Laev was openlv accused of treachery, and w^s «oon after recalled. 
However, Eroles who had come to Cape Salou to wbtam succour fre^ the squadron 
for his suffering soldiers, acknowledged that the resources of Catalonfh were worn 
out, the spiiit of the peojjle broken by Lacy's misconduct, and the army, reduced 
to less than 7000 men, naked and famishing Affairs were ^ bad, that expecting 
to be made capteim-gcncral, he was reluctant to apeept that oftice, and the regukir 
warfare was in f.ict exUngiii'^Jicd, for Sarzheld was now<-actnig as a partisan on the 
Kbro Nevertheless the French were greatly dismayed at the disasters in Russia , 
their force was weakened by the drafts made to fill up the ranks of Napoleon’s new 
aimy ; and the war of the Paitidas continued, especially along the l^nks of the 
Ebro, where Sarzficld, at the liead of Eroles's antyient division, which he had carried 
with him out *of C’atalonia, acted in concert with Mina, Duran® Villa Campa, the 
Frayle, Pendencia, and other chiefs, who were busy upc/ii Suchet’s communication 
between Tortoza and Valencia. c 

Aragon being now unquiet, anci Navarre and Biscay in a state of insurrection, 
tlie French foices in the intciior of Spam weie absolutely invested. Their front 
was opposed By regular aimies, their liankb annoyed by British squadrons, and 
their rear, from the Bay ofSiiscay to the Meditcrranenn, plagued and stung by this 
chain of Panidas and in'^iiirectioiis. And England was the cause of all this. 
England was the r6nl delutioi of tllb Peninsula It was her succours thrown into 
Biscay that had cxcitcB'thc new insurVetion in the noithern provinces, and enabled 
Mina and the oilier chiefs to oiler Ai.ub)n, while Wellington drew the great masses 
of the French towards Poitugal It that insuircction, so forced on, which 
notwithstanding the cessation of the rcgiiLm wai^are m Catalonia, gave life and 
activity to the Partidas of the south It was tlicaimy from bicily which, though 
badly commanded, by occupying the attention of Suchet in front, obliged him to 
keep liis foiccs togcthei instead of hunting down the bands on his communications. 
In line, It was the tioops of England who had shocked the enemy's front of battle, 
the fleets of lingland winch had menaced his flanks with disembarkations, the 
money and stoics of Isngland which had supported the Partidas. Every part of 
the PennisLila was pervaded by her influence or her W'ariiors, and a trembling 
sense of insecurity was communicated to the French wherever their armies were not 
united in masses, ^ 

wSueh then were tlie vaiious militaiy events of the year 1812, and the English 
general, taking a view of the whole, jmiged that however anxious the French might 
be to invade CV^rtugal, they would be content during the winter to gather provisions 
and wail^ fof*'reinforcemcTUs fiom Fiance where\\itl\ to strike a dccMsivc blow at his 
army. But tl^se reinforcinncnls never came. Napoleon, imconquered of man, had 
beiMi vaiiquislied by the i^Ieinc^its The files and the snows of Moscow combined had , 
shattered liis stiength, and in coifi’cssi'd madiies^, nations and rulers rejoiced, that 1 
iiu enteipnsc, at once the gi.indest, the most piovidcnt, tiic most benaficial, ever 
attempted by a warnor-state^hian, h.id beoh foiled: t|jey lejoiced that Napoleon had 
failed to re-eslabVs»h unhappy Poland as a barriei^against the most formidable and 
brutal, thia most swinish tyranny, that has ever menaced and disgraced European 
civilization. ^ ^ 

CHAPTER VII. • 

^ GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord Well«igton, exasperated by the conduct of the army and by the many 
crossings he had Experienced during the campaign, had no sooner taken his winter- 
i;iuarters, ihaii he gave vent to his indignation in a Circular letter, addressed to the 
supeiior oiTiccr^, whi(^i being ill-iecoivcd by the army at the time, has been i^quently 
referred to sincii with angi y denunciations of its injustice. In substance it declared, 

' ' that discipline had deteriorated during the campaign m a greater degree than he had ' 
ever witnessed or ever read of in any army, and this without any disaster, an/nnusual 
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• privation or hardship save that inclement weather ; that the officers, had fi‘om the 
first, lost all command over their men* and hcncefjxcesses, outrages of all kif^, a*d 
inexcusaljle losses had occurred : that no army had e^r made shorter march^ in 
retreat, or had longer rests ; no ymy had ever befen so little pressed by a porsolng 
enemy, and that tie true cause of this unhappy state of %fSiirs vfeis to be found In 
the habitual ndglect of duty by t/e regimental officer Jt" f 

These s^ere reproaches were generally deserved, and only partially unjust ; yet 
the statements on which they were founded were in some particulars uninten- 
tionally inaccurate, ^specially as regarded the retreat from Salamanca. The 
marches, though short as to distance, after quitting the Tormes, were long as to time, 
and it is the time an English solSier lx:ars his burthen, for like the |ncient Roman he* 
carries the load of an ass, that crushes his strength.* SorJte regiments had come 
from Cadiz without halting, and as long garrison duty had weakendtt their bodies, 
both their constitutions and their inexperience were too heavily taxed. The line of 
march from Saiamanca was throi^h a flooded and flat clayey country, not much 
easier to the ^lliA than the marsnes of the Arnus were to Hannibars army ; and 
mounted officers, as thatigreat general well knew when he placed Ae Carthaginian 
cavalry to keep up the Gallic roar, iicveT^judgc correctly of a foot-soldiers exertions ; 
they measure his strength by their horses’ powers. On this occasion the troops, 
stepping ankle-deep in clay, mid-leg in water,* lost their shoes, .^nd with strained 
sinews heavily made their way, and withal they had but two ration^ in five days. 

Wellington thought otlicrwisc, for he knew not tiiat the commissariat stores, 
which he had ordered up, did not nirive regularly because of the extreme fatigue of 
the animals who carried then ; and those thet did anive wercdiot available for the 
troops, because as the rear of an army, an^specially a rc 4 rcating army, Is at once 
the birth-place and the lecipient of false ri^oits, the subordinate conunissaries and 
conductors of the temporary dep6ts, alari^'d with lumours that the enemy's cavalry 
had forestalled the allies on tl*e ni.^ch, carried off or destroyen the field-stores : 
hence the soldiers were actually feeding on acoins when their commander supposed 
them to be in the receipt of good lations The dcstrtiction of the swine maybe 
therefore, in some measure, palliated ; but there is neither palliation nor excuse to 
be offered for the excesses aiid^outragcs committed on the inhabitants, nor for 
many officers’ habitual inattention to then duty, of which the general justly 
complained. Certainly the most intolerable disorders had marked the retreat, and 
great part of the sufferings of the army arose from these and previous disorders, f#r 
it is too common with soldiers, fust to break up the arrangements of their general by 
w’ant of discipline, and then to complain of the misery which thos^ arrangements 
were designed to obviate. Ne\crtholess Wellington’s cii’'c'filar was noJL strictly just, 
beCvause it e.xccptcd none from blame, though lu convcisatiou he admitted the 
reproach did not apply to the light divi'^ion nor to the guaids. ^ 

With resj^ect to the formei^the proof of its discipline wms easy, thc#gh Welling- 
ton had not said so much in its favour ; for liow coul<i those troops be upbraided 
, who held together so closely w'rth their colours, that, exclusive oMhosc killed in 
I action, they did not leave 30 men fiehind Ne\« dift tlufextraoidinary vigour and 
I excelleni#^ of their discipline nient praise nioie than in this lelreat. But it seems 
to be a drawback to the greatmiis of Lord Wellington’s ckaracter, that while 
capable of repressing msuboldyiation, either by firmness or dejj^tenty as the case 
may require, capable also of in.ignanimously disiegarding, 01 dangerousl^rescnting^ 
injuries, his pijiiscs and his censures arc bestowed mdiscrmiinately, or so directed 
as to acquire partisans and pcrsoiftl friends rather thai^ the attachment of the 
multitude. He did not make the hard-working military crowd feel that their 
honest unobtrusive exertions were appreciated. In this he differs not from many 
Other great generals and statesmen, but he thereby fails to influence masses, fl?hd 
his genius falls short of that sublime flight by which HannibjU ilf ancient, and 
Napoleon in modern, times c^nmanded the admiration of the world. Nevertheless 
it is By a comparison with such great men that he can be measured, nor w 41 l 
any sUjfnt examination of his exploits suffice to convey a ♦rue notion of his fn^ 
tellcctual power and resources. lit this cairipaign be taken ai^an example. 

It i^ust be evident that it i» no manner bears out the character of an easy and 
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triumDkant inarch, which Engli^ writers Ifeve given it» Nothing happened 
accorfhng to the original r plan. The general's operations were one continual 
struggle to overcome obstacles, occasioned by the enemy’s numbers, the Insubordi- 
nation of his ovm troops*, the slowness, incapacity, and imfsithful conduct of the 
Spanish commanders, the \v|*nt of money, and%the acuve folly the different 
governments he served. For first his design was to menace the French in Spain so 
as to bring their forces upon him from other parts, apd then to retire into Portugal, 
again to issue forth when want should cause them to disperse. He was not without 
hojies indeed to strike a decisive blow, yet he was content, if tfie occasion came not, 

^ to wear out the'French by continual inarching, and he trusted that the frequent 
oppoi tunnies thils giv%n to 'the Spaniards would finally urge them to a general 
effort. Hut h% found his enemy from the first too powerful for him, even without 
drawing succour fiom distnnt paits, and he would have fallen back at once were it 
not for Marmonts rashness. Nor would the yictory of the Arapiles itself have 
produced any proportionate effect but for the errors of the king, i^nd his rejection of 
Souk's advice* Those errors caused the evacuation pf Andalusia, yet it was 
only to concentrate an overwhelming force with which the French finally drove the 
victors back to Portugal. 

Again, Wellington designed to'finidi his campaign in the southern provinces, 
and circiinis(ai^e':> obliged him to remain in the northern provinces. He would 
have taken H-itgos, and he^fould not ; he would iiavc rested longer on the Carrion, 
and his flank, wcn' tinned 1)> the budges ot P.ilcncia and Banos; he would have 
rested beliind the Doaro, to i>n)fit of his central position, but the bridge at Torde- 
sillas w'as ravi'.hed fioin,him, and tlu'Vulden leparation of that at Toro, obliged him 
to retiie. He would have united uiilX.IIill on the Ad.ija, and he could only unite 
with him behind tlie J'ormes , and tins last river also he desired cither to 
take Ins winter cfaarlers, or to have deliXTed a gi^at battle with a view to regain 
Madrid, and he could do neithei I’'mally,*lie endeavoured to make an onlcrly 
and an easy rctieat to Ciudad Kodngo, and his aiiny vvab like to have dissolved 
altogether. And yet in all these vaivmg t ncumstances, his sagacity as to the 
general course of the war, his piomptness in taking .idv.intage of partuiilar oppor- 
tunities, was conspicuous. These aie the distfnguiilniig eliaraetenstics of real 
genius. 

•i J^issing over as already sufficiently illustiatcd that inasler-stiokc, the battle of 
Salamanca, the reader will do well to m.irk how this gieat commander did, after 
that event, separate the king’s .army from iMarmont’s, forcing the one to retreat 
upon Burgos, and driviif^ the other from Madinl ; how lie tlms broke up the Fiench 
combination^, so that many weeks were of necessity required to reunite a power ' 
capable of d^turl.iiig him in the field; he how posted Clinton's division ami the | 
(iallicians, ya repiess any light e.\Luision by tlie beaten army of Portugal; how, \ 
foreseci^ig SouU’s plan to cstabhdi a new bise of dpeiations in Andalusia, he wa^ I 
prepaied, by< i sudden cfv'scent from Madml. tp chive Soult himself from that i 
j^rovince, how piomptli , vvlf-ii pie siege of B^igos fnk’d, .ind his combinations ' 
were ruined by the fault of others, now promptly, 1 s.iy. lie commenced his rctrcjat, 
sacnliemg all his j^igh- wrought expcctaliua triuinpli in a campaign*\vhieh he 
burned to finish, and otherwise would have finished, even with more splendour than 
It had commenced. ' 

If liiirgos, a mean fortress of the lowest Older, had fallen early, the world would 
have seen a noble stiokc'. Foi the (killicians^. aided by a weak division of Welling- 
ton's army, and by tlfe British lemforeemenis making up from Corufla, would, 
covered by Buigos, have sufficed to keep the army of Portugal in check, w’hilc 
l^pham's armament would have fomented a general insurrection of the northern 
provinces. MVanwhilc Wellington, gathering 45, coo Anglo- Portuguese, and 15,000 
•Spanijlrvls on the Tagus, would have marched towards Murcia ; Ballesteros's army, 
raid the 16,000 men composing the Alicant army.Svould there have joined him, 
and with ioo,(xo sol^icis lie would have delivered such a battle to the unite*^, French 
armies, if indeed ix.cy could have ui4«tcd, as would have sJiaken all Europe With its 
martial clangour. To exchange this glorious visic^i for the cold desolate reality of ' 
a dangerous winter retreat, was for Wellington but a momentary mental itrug^le, 
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and U was simultanepus with tlfat dating conception, the passage of the tgidge of 
Burgos under the fire of fhe castle. • ^ • 

lum be traced now in retreat. Pursued by a superior army, and seeing hifi 
cavalry defeated, he /urned as if savage lion at the Carrion, neg would he haVc 
removed so qu^ckly*from that hnr, if the bridges .it jj.ilencia ancMBafios had been 
destroyed according to his ordi^. Neither is ins cool self-possession to be over- 
looked ; for when both his flanks were thus exposed, instead of falling back in a 
hurried manner to the Duero,*lie judged exactly the value of the rugged ground on 
the left bank of the •‘isucrga, in opposition to the double advantage obtained by 
the enemy at Palencia and llanos ; nor did the difiiculty winch Saiiiham and Chiffa- • 
relH, independent commantJbrs, and neither of them acc^stot^ltd to move large armies, 
would find in suddenly changing their line of operations esciipe lugi His march 
to Cabefon and his position on the left of the Pisuerga was not * retreat, it was the 
shift of a practised captain. 

I When forccd^to withdraw Hill from the Tagus, he, on the instant, fonned a 
new combination to fight that great battle on the Adaja w-hich he had intended to 
deliver near the Guadala^ar; and though the splendid exploit of Captain Guingret, 
at Tordesillas, baffled this intent, he in^eturn, Ixilflod bouham by that ready stroke 
of generalship, the piosting of his whole army m front of Rueda, thus forbidding a 
jxassage by the restored bridge, f'lnally, if he could not maintain the line of the 
Duero, nor that of the Totmes, it was bcc.iusc livers can ncvei^be peimanently 
defended against superior forces, and yet he did not qij!t the last without a splendid 
tactical illustration. I mean that surpnsing movement from the Arapiles to the 
Valmusa, a movement made not m confusi^i and lialf fliglit, in close order of 
battle, his columns ready for action, his i^illciy and cavaliy skirmishing, passing 
the Junguen without disorder, filing alon^he front of and winding into the rear of 
a most powerful French army, the largest ever collected in one riwss in the Penin- 
sula, an army having twice astna4jj»guns as the allies, and 12,000 able horsemen 
to boot. And all these great and skiltul actions were eT^cuted by Lord Wellington, 
with an army composed of different nations , soldiers, ficice indeed, and valiant, 
terrible in battle, but characterized by himself, as more deficient 111 good discipline 
than any army of which he h.ad twer icad ! 

Men cng.aged only in civil affairs and especially book-men are apt to undervalue 
military genius, talking as if simple biavery w’cic the highest qualilicatioft of^a 
general ; and they have another mode of appeasing an inward sense of inferiority, 
n-amely, to attiibute the succe.^ses of a gicat captain to the prudence of some 
discreet adviser, who in secret rules the geneial, amends cnois,#and leaves him 
all the glory. Thus Napoleon had Berthier, Wellington h.is Sir Gc#i'ge Murray ! 
but in this, the most skilful, it not the most glorious of Wellington’s camp.iigns, bir 
George Murray was not piesciit, and the staff of the ainiy was go^*rned by tliree 
young lieutenant-colonels — Lcrd Fitzroy Somerset, Waters, and Delandfy ; iur though 
Sir Willoughby Gordon joined the army as quaricr-masft*r-geiier.al ager the battle of 
Salamanca, he was inexperienced* ^nd botliiy suffcrint^impedcd his j^ersonal exertions. 

Such then were the principal points of skill (Tisplayed by Wellington ; yet so vast 
and intilbate an art is war, that tl^c anophthegm of Turenne will always be found 
applicable : ''he who has ma^ie no mistakes in zoar, ^has seldoih made ivar," Some 
military writers, amongst therngthe celebrated Joniini, blame thfc English generaif* 
that with a conquering army, and an insurgent nation at his back, h.^should in 
three months after his victory have^ttcinptcd nothing more than the unsuccessful 
siege of Burgos. This censure is not entiiely unfounded ; ilie king certainly escaped 
very easily from Madrid ; yet there are many points to be argued ere the question 
can be decided. The want of money, a want progresiively increasing, had be vme 
almost intolerable. Wellington’s army was partly fed from CiudacWvodrigo, partly 
from the valley of the Pisuerga, Hill's troops were fed from LisbOn ; the Portuguese 
in their <^wn country, and tffe Spaniards everywhere lived as the French did,^ 
r^uisifcion ; but the British professed to avoid that mode of subsistence, and they 
made it a national boast to all Europe that tjjcy did so ; the mgveryents of iheaimy 
were therefore always subservient to this principle, and must be judged accordingly 
because want of money was wfth them want of motion. 
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Nov^'four modes of operation were open to Wellington. 

1. After the victory of Sdlamanca to follffw the king to Valencia^ unite, vfith the 

AHcant army, and, having thus separated Soult^from Joseph and Suchet, to act 
according to evenly, ' * # 

To have thiiw moved at (flice, without moneys into Valencia of Murcia, new 
countries where lie had no assured connections, and which were scarCely able to 
feed the French armies, would have exposed him to great difficulties ; and he must 
have made extensive ariangements with the fleet ere he could l^ve acted vigorously, 

^if, as was probably*, the French concentrated all their forces behind the Guadalaviar. 
Meanwhile the distance between the mam allied anny and those troops necessarily 
left in the noitli, being con^itleied, the lattoi must have been strengthened at the 
expense of tlio^e ij;^ the south, unless the army of Poitugal joined the king, and 
then Wellington wvnikl liave been quite ovei matched m Valencia ; that is, if Soult 
also joined the king, and if not he would have plficed the English general between 
tw'o fires. If a j'oice was not h'ft m the north the aimy of PoitugaT would have had 
open field, either to niaich to the king's assistance by Z.u-«goza, or to have relieved 
Astorga, seized S ilamanca, icc<ivcied the i)rroneis and the trophies of the Aiapiles, 
and destroyed all the gK.at lines o^ inagjzmes and depots even to the Tagus. 

Moi cover, the yell(;w fever i.igerl m Murcia, and this would have compelled the 
English general to depend upon the contracted base of opeiations offered by Ahcant, 
because the aiKancc ol Claudel would have reiideicd it impossible to keep it on the 
Tagus. Time, theicfoie, was required to aiiange the means of operating in this 
manner, and mcan.v«’iilc the army w.is.not imwistly turned anothei way. 

2. To march dircitly\igainst Andalusia. 

This project Wellington was pie[^ed to execute, when the king’s ordeis 
, rendered it unnci^ssaiy, but if Josc])h h\l adupted Soult’s plan a grand field for 
I the display of iililit.iry art would h.ive been, oper.ed. Tlni king going by th(‘ 
Despensas Peros, and having the atlvani.vge of time in the maieh, could have 
joined Soult, with the .umf of the centie, before the English general could have 
joined Hill 'I'he 6 \ooo combatants thus united could have kept the field until 
Suchet had aPo joined , but they could sc.ucely l^iavc maintained the blockade of 
Cadiz also, and hence the error of Wellington seems to have been, that he did not 
make an etfoit to overtake the king, eiihci ujion or be>ond tlie Tagus ; for the army 
of the centre would certainly li.ive joined Soult by the Despenas Peros, if Maitland 
liad not dial moment landed at Ahcant. 

3. To folloWfJIie army^f Portugal after the victory of Salamanca. 

The reasqnsTor moviifg upon Madiid instead of adopting this line of operations 

having been already shown m former observations, need not be here repeated, 
yet It may bcradded that the destruction of the great arsenal and depot of the 
Ketiro wi\s nf small object with reference to the safety of Portugal. 

4. The plan zuhuh loas qctually folloived. 

The Engh-^A general’s stay m the cajutal was unavoidable, seeing tliat to < 

observe the developmenf' of ^lie 'French opciaftons m the south was of such 
importance. If only remains thcrefoie to trace him after lie quitted ^Madrid. 
Now the choice of' his line ef maich by VallAdolid ceitainly appears common- 
^Dlace, and deficierj^t m vigour, but it was pi obably .decided by the want of money, 
and of means of tianspoit , to which may be added the desire to bring the 
Galhcians forward, which he could only attain by putting himself in actual military 
communication witli th^pi, and covering theiP advance. Yet this will not excuse 
the feeble pursuit of Clausel's retreating army up the valley of the Pisuerga. The 
Sp^iards would not the less have come up if that general had been defeated, 
nor'would the^ant of their assistance have been much felt in the action. Con- 
siderable loss wouM, no doubt, have been suffered by the Anglo-Portuguese, and 
tliey could ill bear it, but the result of a victory viould have amply repaid the 
dAraage received ; for the time gained by Clausel was employed by^Q^arelli 
to strengthen the castle of Burgos, w'hich contained the greatest French depdt in 
this part of Spaih. victory therefore would have entirely disarranged the enemy’s 
means of defence in the north, and would have sent the twice-broken and defeated 
ajmy of Portugal behind the Ebro ; then neither the conscript reinforcements, ncr 
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the junction of Cftlfarelli’s troops, wc*ild have enabled Claiisel, with all hi^activity 
and talent, to reappear fn the field before Burgos w^uld have fallen. Btt that 
fortress v^ould most probably have fallen at once, in which case the English general 
might have retumc^ 4 o the Tagife, and perhaps in tinie^o have^niet Soult as he 
issued forth frqpi the mountains in his march from Amlalusia. 2 

It may be objected, that as^ Burgos did not yield, it would Tiot have yielded 
under any circumstances without a vigorous defence. This is not so certain, the 
effect of a defeat would have Seen very different from the effect of such a splendid 
’ operation as Claused retreat ; and it appears also, that the prolonged defence 
of the castle may be traced to smne enoft of detail in the attack, as well as to w'ant - 
of sufficient artillery means. In respect of the great features of* the campaign, it 
may be assumed that Wellington’s judgment on the spot, and \v^ a full know- 
ledge both of his own and his adversaries' situations, is of more weight than that 
of critics, however able and acute, who knew nothing of his difficulties. But in 
the details there was something or erioi e.\coo(lmgly stiangc. It is said, I believe 
truly, that Sir Howard pouglas being consulted, objected to tluiipiocceding by 
gallery and mine against an outwaid, a middle, and an inward line of defence, as 
likely to involve a succession of tedimis and diflicult enterpnses, which even if 
successful, would still lea\c the White (Jhiiuk, and the upjKT castle or keep, to 
be rained; — that this c.istle, besides other aitillciv .inuamnit, was surmounted 
by a powerful battery of heavy guns, lieaniig diiectlv uj)on the fticc of llic horn- 
work of San Michael, the only point fioni which it could be bleached, and until 
It w'as breached, the govcrnoi, a gallant man, w'oiild ccitainlv not sm render. It 
could not however be bleached without ^larger batteiing Tiaiii than the allies 
possessed, and would not, as he supposf'd^H' clli ete<i by mines ; wherefoix;, pio- 
posing to take the guns fiom two fiiga^, then l>ing at Santander, he proffered 
to bring them up in time. ^ • 

In this reasoning Lord W^lingftm jxutly acquiesced, but his liojies of success 
were principally founded on the scaicity of water in tlu^castlc, and upon the facility 
of burning the provision magazines ; nor was he without liope that his fortune 
W'ould carry him thiough, even with the scanty moans lie ijossessed. I'owatd.s the 
end of the siege, howevei, he (hd usoit, though too late, to tlie plan of getting 
guns up from Santander. But, wiulo Sii Howaid Douglas thus counselled him 
on the spot. Sir Isdwaid P.ikenham, then m M.idnd, assuied the author of this 
history at the time, that he also, foreseeing the aitilleiy means were too scanf^* 
had proposed to send by the SomosK'Ma 12 fine Russian battciing pins, then m 
the Ketiro ; and he jiledged himselt to pioeuu', by an rqijical to tbc ofticei.s m the 
capital, animals suftiteiit to tianspcwt them and their animuiiitionJlo Burgos in 
a tew days. The offer was not accepted 

Something also may be objected to the field opciations, as coilflected with the 
siege ; for it is the nile, allflougli not an absolute one, that the ftiemy’s active 
army should first be beaten, o^; driven beyond some ttrong line, ^ueh as a livar, 
or chain of mountains, before ^ siege is cotjy|mc||cc(l.0 Now if Wellington had 
masked the castle after the horiuvork w'as cairied on the iqlh, and had then 
followed Clausel, the Frencli ge|jeral^, ojiposi'd to him, admit that they would 
liave gone over the Kbro, puehaps even to I\\mj’)eluTia and St* Sebastian. In that 
case all the minor depots mutt have been broken up, and tht icorganization (^4# 
the army of Portugal retarded at least a month ; before that time thc^uns from 
Santander would have arrived, an^l the castle of Burgos would have fallen, Jn 
Soiiham’s secret despatches, it is said, of course on tlA authority of spies, that 
Castaftos urged an advance beyond Burgos instead of a siege ; of this I know 
nothing, but it Is not unlikely, because to advance contiuiLally, and to surt^und 
an enemy, constituted, with Spanish generals, the whole art of war. Howbeit on 
this occasion, the advice, if given, was not unreasonable; and'it needed scarcely 
even to ^elay the siege while the covering army advanced, because one division 
of inftrtftry might have come up fiom Madrid, still leaving two of the finest in the 
army, and a brigade of cavalry, at that capital, which was ^uffigient, seeing that 
Hill was coming up to Tolcdm that Ballesteros’s disobedience was then unknown, 
gnd that the king was in no condition to advance before Soult arrived. 
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I'hcjast point to which it is fitting to advtirt, the stopping too long on the 
TormeS in hopes of fightii>g in the position of the Arapiles. It was a stirring 
thought indeed for a great mind, and the error was brilliantly redeemed, hut the 
remedy does not<pfface tir' original fault; and thifc subject le^s to a consideration, 
of some speculative interest, namely, why Wellington, desirous^ as was to keep 

the line of the I’ormcs, ana knowing witli whar difiicuUy the French fed their 
large army, did not order everything in his rear to take refuge in Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida, and entiench himself on St. Christoval and m Salamanca. Thus 
posted, with a bridge-head on the left bank that he might o^ierate on either side 
^of the Tormes, hrj might have waited until famine obliged the enemy to separate, 
which would havtf been in a I'^ery few days , but perhaps the answer would be that 
the Spaniards l%^d left Ciudad Rodrigo in a defenceless slate. 

Turning now to the French side we shall find that they also committed errors. 

Souhain’s pursuit after the cavalry combat at Vente de Pozo was feeble. Wel- 
lington, speaking of his own army, said, “no droops were cvejr less pressed by 
an enemy.” 'IVie king’s orders were howevei positive not to fight, and as the 
English general continually offered Souham battle in strong positions, the man 
had no power to do mischief. Soult’s pursuit of Hill, which was also remarkably 
cautious, arc'se from other motives f He was not desirous of a battle, and until 
the Guaclarana was passed, Hill had the larger force, for then only was the whole 
French army anficd. 'I'hc l)iike of D.ilmatia wished to have marched in one great 
mass through La Mancha, leaving only a small corps, or a detachment of Suchct's 
army, on the Cuenca road , but the king united the whole of the army of the 
centre, his own guards, ^and 7000 ind^ ot the army of the south on the Cuenca 
line, and there weie no*^ good cross cVnmunications except by Taracon. boult 
therefore advanced tow aids the Tagus wn^i only 35,000 men, and from commissaiiat 
difliculties and otker ob'^tatles, he was obnged to move by divisions, which follow'ed 
each other at considerable distances ; when hi? advifnced guard was at Valdemoro, 
his rear-guard, not having fcached Ocaha, was two marches distant. The danger 
of this movement is evident Hill might have turned and driven him over the 
Tagus ; or if his orders had permitted him to act offensively at first, he might, 
after leaving a small corps on tJie Upper Tagus*'to watch the king, have passed 
that river at 'Poledo, and without abandoning his line of operations by the valley 
o(^the Tagus, liave attacked Soult while on the march towards Ocaiia. The latter, 
in despite of his numerous cavalry, must then have fallen back to concentrate his 
forces, and this would have deranged the whole campaign 

The Duke of DalrnatMti- who thought Ballesteros was with Hill, naturally feared 
to press his adversary under such a vicious disposition of the Ficnch army,” neither 
could that disposit.on be changed duiing the operation, because of the want of 
good cross roa6:;, and because Souham had been taught that the king would meet 
him on tb2 sfae of Guadalaxara In fine Soult hadilearned to respect his adver- 
saries, and witl\,,the prudem.e of a man whose mental grasp embraced the whole 
machinery of the war, h(^,avoKled a doubtful bc^Ule where a defeat would, from 
the unsettled state of the French affKir'^, have lost fhe whole Peninsula. Wellington 
had Portugal to fall back upon, but the French f^rmies must have gone beftlnd the 
Ebro. I ii ' ^ 

These seem to b‘e the leading points of interest in this campaign, but it will not 
be uninteresting to maik the close affinities between Wellington's retreat and that of 
Sir John Moore. This last-named general m.\rched from Portugal into the north 
of Spain, with the politifil view of saving Andalusia, by drawing on himself the 
French power, having beforehand declared that he expected to be overwhelmed. 
In liire manner Wellington moved into the same country, to deliver Andalusia, and 
thus drew on hwaself the whole power of the enemy ; like Moore declaring also 
beforehand, that thto poktical object being gained, his own military position would 
be lendangered. Both succeeded, and both were, as th^y had foretold, oveiQvhelmed 
by supenor forces. Moore was to have been aided by Romana’s Spanish army, but 
he found it a bqrth^n^; so also Wel^ingion was impeded, not assisted by the 
Gallicians, and both generals were without money. 

Moore having approached Soult and menaced Burgos, was forced to retreat. 

r 
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because Napoleon igoved fronf MacJrid on his right flank and towards 4^ rear, 
Wellington having act«i(lly besieged Burgos was obliged to raise the sie^ and 
retire, Jest the king, coming tlirough Madrid, sliould pass his right flank afld get 
into his rear. Moore^was only fJIlow'ed by Soiili to the Jiisla, W^lington was only 
followed by Sf^uhaift to the* Diilto. Die one g«Miera^ looked to Ihe mountains of 
Gallicia for^ positions whicli lit^ could inaini.iin, but the apathy of the Spanish 
people in tiie south permitted Napoleon to bring up such an overwhelming f<irce, 
that this plan could not be sustained ; the other geiieial had the same notion with 
respect to the Duerd^ and the defection of Ballesteros enabled the king to bring up 
such a power th.at further retreat became* necessary. • • 

Moore's soldiers at tlil^ commencement of the operations etinced a want of 
discipline, they committed great excesses at Valdcias, and disgracec^ themselves by 
their inebriety at Bembibre and Villa Franca. In like manner Wellington’s soldiers 
broke the bonds of discipline, disgraced themselves by drunkenness at rorquemada 
and on the retrea^ from the Puenft Larga to Madiid , and they committed excesses 
everywhere. Moore stopped behind the Esla river to check the e»emy, to restore 
order, and to enable his*commissarial to icmove the stores ; Wellington stopped 
behind the Carrion for exactly the sam^purposes 'I'he one general was immedi- 
ately turned on his left, because the budge of«Mancilla was abandoned unbroken 
to Franccschi ; the other gcneial was also turned on his left, because the bridge of 
Falencia was abandoned unbroken to Foy. • 

Moore’s retreat was bllle shoil of 300 miles , Wellington's was nearly as long, 
and both were in the winter season I'he fust halted at Benevente, at Villa Franca, 
and, at Lugo ; the last halted at Duenas, atJrabe9on, Toi desiflas, and Salamanca. 
'I'hc principal lo^jS sustaincil by the one w^Vin the last rnau hes betw’een Lugo and 
Coruna ; so also the piincipal loss susta^d by tlie other w.is m the last inarches 
between the Tormes and the Agueda. of Moore's generaL »uirrnured against 

his proceedings, some of Wellington!^ generals, as we have seen, went further ; the 
first were checked by a reprimand, the second were huii'\|:)led by a sarcasm. Finally 
both generals reproached their armies with want of discipline, both attributed it to 
the negligence of the officers generally, and in both cases the justice of the 
reproaches was proved by the •xceptions 'I'lie reserve and tlie foot-guards in 
Moore's campaign, the light division and the foot-guards m Wellington’s, gave 
signal proof that it was negligence of discipline, not hardships, though the latter wejp 
severe m both armies, that caused the los.es Nut tliat I would be understood to 
say that those regiments only preserved oider , it is ceitain that many^thers were 
eminently well conducted, but those weie the troops neped as e)«:eptions at the 
time. ^ 

Such were the resemblances of these two retreats The diffeicnct's were, that 
Moore had only 23,000 men in the first part of his retreat, and only 19,000 in the 
latter part, whereas Wellingto* had 33,000 in the hr'.t pait of his rctrefft, and 68,000 
men in the latter part. Moore’s army were all of one ^lation and ^oung soldiers, 
Wellington’s were of different na^ons but they wera vetgians. The first marched 
through mountains, where the wTalhcr was innnitdy more inclement than in the 
plains o^r which the second mov^, ajid until he reached the Issla, Moore’s flank 
was quite exposed, wherens 'VVellington’s flank was ffoviTed by'lIiH’s arm> until he 
gained the Tormes. Wellington, with veteran troojis, was oiijic^ed to Souham, lo»< 
Soult, to the king, and to Jourdan, men not according in their views, ^nd their 
whole army, when united, did not exceed the allies by more than 20,000 men, 
Moore, with young soldiers was at first opposed to four times, and latterly to three 
times his own numbers, for it is rernaikable, that the French army assembled at 
Astorga was above 80,000, including 10,000 cavalrjr,. which is nearly the sarr\i, as 
tfio number assembled against Wellington on the Tormes ; but Moore had little 
mojre than 20,000 men to oppose to this overwhelming mass, at?d Wellington had 
nearly 70,000. The Parlida^ abounded at the time of Wellington’s retreat, they 
were u^nown at the time of Moore's retreat, and this general was confronted oy 
Napoleon, who, despotic in command, was ^Isu unrivalled In^skilJ, in genius, and 
• in vigour. Wellington's army was not pressed by the enemy, and he made short 
mardi^s, yet he lost more stragglers tliaii Moore, who was vigorously pressed, made 
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long marches, and could only* secure an embarkation by delivering a battle, in 
which lie died most honourably. ' His character was immediately vilified, Wel- 
lington was relieved from his pursuers by the operation of famine, and had \herefore 
no occasion to ^?liver af battle, but he also wa# vilified at 4hg time, with equal 
injustice ; and iffhe had the#f died it would have been with equ^ malice. His 
subsequent successes, his great name and power, ’have imposed silenge upon his 
detractors, or converted censure into praise, for it js the nature of mankind, es- 
pecially of the Ignorant, to cling to fortune. 

Moore attributed his difficulties to the apathy of the Sifaniards ; 'his friends 
^ charged them on^the incapacity of the English governmcjpt. Wellington attributed 
his ultimate failute to the defection of Ballesteros ; his brother, in the House of 
Lords, chargeift it on the previous contracted policy of Perceval's government, 
which had ciippled the general's means; and ccitainly Wellington's reasoning, 
relative to Ballesteros, was not quite sound, 'l^ai general, he said, might either 
have forced Soult to take the circuitous route ofWalencia, Requgna, and Cuenca, 
or leave a stroif^ corps in observation, and then Hill miglit have detached men to 
the north. He even calculated upon Balle^eios being atne to stop both Soult and 
Souharn altogether ; for as the latter’s operations were prescribed by the king, and 
dependent upon his proceedings, W’olhngton judged that he would have remained 
tranquil if Joseph had not advanced. Phis was the error. Souham’s despatches 
clearly show tha^ the king’s^jnstructions checked instead of forwarding his move- 
ments ; * and that it was his intention to have delivered battle at the end of four 
days, without rcgar(;j to the king's ordeis ; and sucli was his force that Wellington 
admitted his own inability to keep the^eld. Ballesteros’s defection therefore cannot 
be pleaded in bar of all further investijwion ; but whatever failures there were, and 
however imposing the lieight to wInchXhc Isnghsh general’s reputation has since 
attained, this carf.paign, including the siojjbs of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, the foils 
of Salamanca, and of Burgos, the assault of Affiiaraz, and the battle of Salamanca, 
will probably be considerechhis finest illustration of the art of war. Waterloo may 
be called a more gloiioiis 'exploit, because of the great man who was theie 
vanquished ; Assaye may be deemed a nioie wonderful action, one indeed to lie 
compated with the vict<jiy which J.uciilliis gainei^ over Tygranes, but Salamanca 
will ahvavs be lefeiicd to as the most skilful of Wellington’s battles. 

*' * Apiiciidix, No. 8, A. 
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BOOK XX. 


CHAPTER I. 

While the armies were stiiving-, the political affairs had beccJtne exceedingly 
complicated and unsteady. Their workings were little known or observed by the 
public, but the evils of bad goveri|fuent in England, Spain, and Portugal, the incon- 
gruous alliance of bigoted aristocracy with aviakened democracy, and the inevitable 
growth of national jealoiisies as external danger seemed to recede? were becoming 
so powerful, tiiat if relief had not bcci^ obtained from extraneous events, even the 
vigour of Wellington must have sunk under the jiressure, d'he secret causes of dis- 
turbance shall now be laid bate, and it will tilen be seen that the catastrophe of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign was absolutely necessary to the fi^al success of the 
British arms m the Peninsula 1 speak not of the phyj^cal power which, if his host 
had not withered on the siH>wy wasters of Muscovy, the tmiperor could have poured 
into Spam, but of those moral obstacles, whicli springing up on,every side, corrupted 
the very life-blood of the war. ^ « 

If Russia owed her safety in some dej^cc to the contest m the Peninsula, it is 
undoubted that the fate of the Penmsuy was in return deeidcil on the plains of 
Russia ; for had the French vetgians w'ho there perished returned fictonous, the war 
could have been maintained ft>r years in Spam, with all its waste of treasures 
and of blood, to the absolute rum of England, even though her army might have 
been victopous in every battle. Yet who shall say with certainty what termination 
any war will ever have? Who shall piophesy of an ait always varying, and of 
such intricacy that its secrets st%n bc>on(l the leach of human intellect? What 
vast preparations, wliat astonishing combinations were involved in the plan, what 
vigour and ability displayed in tlic execution of Napoleon’s march to Moscow * A#d 
}et when the winter came, only foiii ilays sooner tlicn he expected, the giant’s 
scheme seemed a thing for thildien to laugh at ! 

Nevertheless the political gianrleur of that expediLftn will iToUbe hereafter 
judged from the wild inumpli of liis enemies, nor its nuhtaiy rnffits from the 
declamation which has hitherto passed as ilie history of the wondjj^us, though un- 
fortunate^nterprise. It will not be the puerilities of Labaume’I^f Segur, and 
their imitators, nor even tliat ?plendcd military and political essay of Genefal Jornini, 
called the “ Life of Napoleon,” which posterity will accent as the medlure of a general 
who carried 400,000 men across the Nicmen, ftnd •Oo.cto^men to Moscow. And 
with suj^ a militaiy providence, with such a vigilance, so* disposing his reserves, 
so guarding his flanks, so guiding hk masses, that while co§stantly victorious in 
front, no post was lost in tiis rear, no convoy failed, no courier was stopped, 
not even a letter was missing: Ae communication with his capital was as regulaT* 
and certain as if that immense march had been but a summer excursion oT pleasure ! 
However, it failed, and its failure \ms the safety of the Peninsula. 

In England the retreat from Burgos was view'cd with ttie alarm and anger which 
always accompanies the disappointment of high-raised public expectation ; the 
poeple had beeu taught to believe the French weak^nd dispirited, they sawfJiem 
so strong and daring, that even victory could not enable th§ Allies to make a 
permanent stand beyofid the frontiers of Portugal. Hence arose murmurs, and 
a growinif distrust as to tne ultimate result, which would not have failed# to 
overturn the war faction, if the retreat of the French fron^ Moscow, the defection 
of Prussia, and th 6 su-ange unlooked-for speatacle of Napoleoi* vanquished, had not 
come in happy time as a counterpoise. 

. When the parliament met, Lord Wellesley undertook, and did, very clearly show, 

* I 
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that if ^he successes in the early part of tlife yea# had not #becn by his brother 
pusbffl* to the extent expej^ed, Xnd had been followed by important reverses, 
t c causes were clearly to be traced to the imbecile administration of Mr.*Fcrceval 
and his condjutys, whf^e ])ohcy he truly chaiabtcrized as havin''' in it '"noiking 
ifSfuhir but cofjjk'^sion." Wj^h a very accurate knowledge of* faci^ he discussed 
the military question, and maintained that 12,000 infantry and 3000 cavflry, addeil 
to the army in the beginning ol Die year, would have lendcred the campaign decisive, 
because the Russian contest, the incapacity of Joseph, and the dissensions of ilie 
French generals m Spain, liad produced the most favoiirabli# crisis for sinking a 
f vital blow at the omemy’s power The cabinet wcrctaware of this, and in good time, 
but though theic*weie abimc^ance of soldicis idling at ftomc, when the welfare of 
the state required then piesence in the Feninsula, nay, although the ministers had 
actually sent within five thousand as many men as were necessary, they had, 
with the imbecility which marked all their proceedings, so contnved, that few or 
none should reach the thcatie of war until the fime for success h*'id passed away. 
Then touching #ipon the hnancial question, with a rude hand he tore to pieces the 
minister's pitiful pictcxts, lliat the want of specie had n*ecessanly put bounds to 
their efforts, and that tlie general himself ffid not complain. "No!" exclaimed 
Lord WelK^ley, " lie does not comjfrlam because it is the sacred duty of a soldier 
nbi to complain. Hut he does not say that with greater means he could not do 
greater thmg^ aftd his countiy will not be satisfied if these means are withheld by 
ink'll, who having asbimied*'lhe direction of affaiis in such a ciisis have only 
incapacity to plead in extenuation of then failuics." 

'I'his stem accuscl was himself frcslyfiom the ministry, versed in state matters, 
and of unqu*^^tionablc talents; he w-as^’cll acquainted wath the actual resources 
and difficuilies of the moment, lie wa\sincerc in his opinions because he had 
abandoned office trailici than be a pait^to such a imsciable mismanagement of 
England’s power, he was in fine no mean aiul>ority*agamst his former colleagues, 
even though the facts did not so cleaily bear him out in his views. 

That England possessed the troops, and tliat they were wanted by Wellington, is 
undeniable Even m September theie w'cre still between 50,000 and (0,000 soldiers 
present under arms at liome, and that any additional force could have been fed in Por- 
tugal is equally beyond doubt, because the reserve nxagazines contained provisions for 
100,000 men fur nine montlis The only question then was the possibility of pro- 
ciTiing enough of specie to ]micliase those supplies which could not be had on credit. 
Lord Wellington had indei’d made the campaign almost without specie, and a small 
additional force,would c^lainly not have overwhelmed his resources, but setting 
this argumon^^ aside, wharefforts, what ability, what order, what arrangements were 
mj^de by the gover.iment to overcome the dilficulties of llie time? Was theie less 
extravagance iiif-'Iie public offices, the public works, public salaries, public contracts? 

! The very ^snifTf-boxes and services of plate given tc diplomatists, the gorgeous 
funutiire of palacc'-, nay, Ike gaudy trappings wasted on Wlnttingham's, Roche's, 
.and Downie’s cnvibions, w^uld^ilmost have furmsHed the wants of the additional 
troops demanded by Wellesley. W^ncic weieall the millions lavished in subsidies 
to the Spaniards, where the millions which South America had transmitted tfS Cadiz, 
where those sums sp<!nt by the*soIdiers during tftewav? Real money had indeed 
yearly disappeared jfrnm England, and .i base papjfr had usurped its place ; but 
gold had «iOt disappeared from the world, and an able ministry would have found 
it These men only knew how to squander. 

The subsidy gi anted <to Portugal was paid by the commercial speculation of 
Lord Wellington and Mr, Sluait, speculations which also fed the army, saved the 
whojg population of Portugal from famine, and prevented the war from stopping in 
i8ir ; and yet so little were the ministers capable even of understanding, much less 
of making such arrangements, that they now rebuked their general for having 
adopted them and after their own imbecile manner insisted upon a new. mode of 
preSviding supplies. Every movement they made proved their incapacity.x^hey 
had permitted Lord WfJiam Bentinck to engage in the scheme of invading Italy, 
when additional 'troops were wanted Portugal ; and they suffered him to bid 
in the money-market against Lord Wellington, and thus sw'eep away two null i©n3 of 
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dollars at an exorbitant premiiihi, fo* a chimera, when the war in tlic PeninsiiU was 
upon the point of stopping altogether in default 4>f th^ very money which •^Welling- 
ton oouM have otherwise procured — nay, had actually been promised at a reason- 
able cost Nor was |his the full^neasure of their folly. ^ 

Lord Welj[esle3f affirmed, and they were unable to deny th«fact, that dollars 
might hav!^ been obtained fronii South America to afjy amount, V the government 
would have consented to pay the market-pnce for them ; they would not do it, and 
yet afterwards sought to purcliase the same dollars at a higher rate in the European 
markets. He told fiem, and they could not deny it, that they had empowered five 
different agents to purchase doUars for five different services, without any controlling^ 
head ; that these indepeftdent agents were bidding against erach other m every 
money-market, and the restrictions as to the puce were exactly in Jhc inverse pro- 
portion to the importance of the service : the agent for the troops in Malta was 
permitted to offer the highest price, Lord Wellington was restricted to the lowest. 
And besides this, folly Lord Wellbsley showed that they had, under their licensing 1 
system, permitted P'rench vessels to bring French goods, silks and gk^ves, to luiglnnd ’ 
and to carry bullion awd^ in return. Napoleon thus paid his aiiny in Spain with 
the very coin which should have subsisted the Englisli tioops 

Incapable, however, as the nimislers were |)f ni.iking the simplest arrangement ; 
neglecting, as they did, the most obvious means of supplying the wants of the 
army ; incapable even, as we have seen, of sending out a few bal», of clothing and 
arms for the Spaniards without producing the utmost f;onfusion, they weie heedless 
of the counsels of their general, pioni[)t to listen to every intriguing adviser, and 
ready to plunge into the most absutd and toinplicated nuAsuies, to lelieve that 
distress which their own want of ability \\Jf\ produced. •When the war w'lth the 
United States broke out, a war pio\oked^y themselves, they suifered the Admiralty, 
contrary to the wishes of Mr. Stuait, to induce the naval force ^t Lisbon, and to 
neglect Wellington’s express rtcommendaiion as to the stationing of sliips for the 
protection of the merchantmen bunging flour and stores to Portugal. Thus the 
, American privateeis, being unmolested, run down the* coast of Africa, intercepted 
the provision trade from the Brazils, which was one of the principal resources of the 
army, and then, emboldened b)* impunity, infested the coast of Portugal, captured 
14 ships loaded with flour otY the Douro, and a large vessel in the very mouth of 
the Tagus. These things happened also wiien the mmisteis were censuring and 
interfering w'lth the general’s c»)mrnercial transactions, and seeking to throw flie 
feeding of his soldiers into the hands of British speculators; as if the supply of an 
army was like that of a common market' never consid#j|^ng that^ they thus made 
it the merchant’s interest to starve the troops with a view to in^pease profits ; 
never considering that it was by that vci y commerce, which they were puttmgj^n 
end to, ^at tlic general had paid the Portuguese subsidy fot^ them and Rad 
furnished his own military #hest with specie, when their adminisiratn(e capacity 
was quite unequal to their task. • 

Never was a government bet^r ser\'ed than the J 3 riti|h government was by Lord 
Wellington and Mr. Stuart. Witli abilities, vi^lance, ana mdustry seldom equalled, 
they hSd made themselves masters of all that related to\he Portuguese policy, 
whether foreign or domesyc, nfflitary, or civil, efr judicial^ Ihcy knew all the 
causes of mischief, they had i’aithfully repicscnted tliem botlf to the Portugue^if^ 
and British governments, and had moreover devised elTcctual remedies# But the 
foiiner met them with the most jexatious opposition, and the latter, neglecting 
their advice, lent themselves to those foolish financial schemes which I have before 
touched upon as eipanating from Mr. Villiers, Mr. Vansittart, and the Count of 
Funchal. The first? iiad been deficient as an ambassador and statesman the 
second was universally derided as a financier, and the third, from Ijjs long rcsiaence 
in London, knew very little of the state of Portugal, had derived that little from 
the Information of his brotlftr, the restless Principal Souza, and in all his schemes 
had ysiference only to his owm intrigues in the Brazils. Their plans were necessaftily 
absurd. Funchal revived the old project of an English Idtiri and in concert with 
his Coadjutors desired to establish a bank after the manner 01 the English institu- 
tion ; -and they likewise advarlted a number of minor details and propositions, most 4 
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of winch had been before suggested by PiJncipaJ Soujsa and rejected by Lord 
Welln^ton, and all of which wen< to evade, not to remedy life evils. Finally they 
devised, and the English cafiinet actually entertained the plan, of selling the crown 
and church property of j^ortug.il This spoliatipn of the Catholic church was to 
be effected by cofnmissioncrs, one of whom was to be Mr. SJeknham, an English- 
man and a Protoftant ; and A it was judged that ^the pope would not readily yield 
his consent, they resolved to apply to his nuncio, who being in their'power they 
cxjiccted to find moie pliable. r. 

Having thus provided for the financial difficulties of P|rtugal, the ministers 
, turned thdr attrition to the supply of the Butisji airiiy, and in the same spirit 
concocted what they called a modified system of requiiitions after the manner of 
the French armies ! Their speeches, their manifestoes, their whole scheme of policy, 
which in the working had nearly crushed the liberties of England and had plunged 
the whole world into war ; that policy whose aim and scope was, they said, to 
support established religion, the rights of niqpnrchs, and the independence of 
nations, was ni^w disiegaidcd or forgotten. Yes, tliese men, to remove difficulties 
caused by their own incapacity and negligence, were ready to adopt all that they had 
before condemned and reviled in the FreiitJi ; they were eager to meddle, and in 
the most offensive manner, with thq ( atholic religion, by getting from the nuncio, 
w'ho was in \ heir power, what they could not get fioni the ix)pe voluntarily; they 
were ready to interfere with the rights of the Portuguese ciown by selling its 
l^roperty, and finally they f ould have adopted that system of requisitions which 
they had so often denounced as rendering the veiy name of France abhorrent to 
the world. ' 

All these schemes wef/e duly transrn^ted to Lord Wellington and to Mr, Stuart, 
and the former had, m the field, to iinVvel the intricacies, to detect the fallacies, 
and to combat tl^* wild si>eculaiions of men, who, in profound ignorance of facts, 
were giving a loose to tlieir imaginations on such #coniplicated questions of state 
It was while preitirmg to fight Maiinont that he had to expose the futility of relying 
upon a loan; it was on the' heights of S.in Christoval, on the field of battle itself, 
that he demonstrated the absurdity of attempting to establish a Portuguese bank , 
it was in the trenches of Tiurgos that he dissected Funchal's and Villier’s schemes 
of finance, and exposed the folly of attempting the sale of church property ; it was 
at the termination of the retreat that with a mixture of rebuke and reasoning he 
(fuelled the proposed to live by forced requisitions ; and on each occasion he showed 
him'^elf as well acquainted with these subjects as he was with the mechanism of annie^. 

Reform abuy:s, raisc^vour actual taxes with vigour and impartiality, pay your 
present dcbitbefoie you contract a new one, was his (onstant reply to the pioposi- 
qpns for loans, ^ind when the ICnghsh ministcis piessed the other plans, which, 
besides the bai^.k, included a recomage of dollars into crusados, in other w'ords the 
depreciation tjf the silver standard, he witli an unspaj^mg hand laid lheir*iolly bare. 
I'hc imlitaiy and pohtiL.il Vale of Poitugal he said was such that no man in his 
senses, whether native or foreigner, would jilace Ins capit.d w'here ho could not 
withdraw it at a moment'! notLe. ^-VVMicn MassAa invaded that country unreason- 
able despondency had prevailed amongst the ministers, and now they seemed to 
have a confidence a6 wild as rticir former f(!ar;^jut he who knew the real state of 
^nflfairs; he who k|iew tlie persons that were expected to advance money; he who 
knew thewselative forces of the contending armies, the advantages and disadvantages 
attending each ; he who knew the absolute wc.ikncss of the Portuguese frontier as 
a line of defence, could cjnly laugh at the notioit that the capitalists would take gold 
out of their own chests to lodge it in the chests of the bank and eventually in those 
of pie Portuguese treasury^ a treasury deservedly without credit. The French 
armies opposeej. to him in the field (he was then on Safi Christoval) were, he said, 
just double his own strength, and a sciious accident to Ballesteros, a rash general 
with a bad army, would oblige the Anglo-Portuguese»t^orcc to retire into Portugal, 
aiM the prospects of the campaign would vanish ; and this argument left^^of the 
question any accidcnt< which might happen to himself or General Hill, FtJrtugal 
would, he hopc(!, be saved, but its security was not such as these visionaries woiUd 
represent it. ^ , 
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But they had proposed als(J a Btitish security, in jewels, for the capital of their 
bank, and their rea^nings on this head were eq^s^y fallaoious. This sec^ty was 
to be supported by collecting the duties on winestexported from l^ortugal to 
Englana, and yet they had not| even ascertained whether the existence of these 
duties was confoijnEble to the treaty with England. * Then Ipame the former 

Q uestion. Wrjuld Great Britain guarantee the capjSal of the subscribers whether 
*ortugal vfas lost ’or saved? Tf the country should be lost, the new possessors 
would understand the levying the duties upon wines as well as the old; would 
England make her ^rinkers of j-jort pay two duties, the one for the benefit of the 
bank capitalists, the other for the benefit of the trench conquerors? If all these 
difficulties could be got ow3r, a*ljank would be the most efficaciAis mode in which^ 
England could use lier credit for the benefit of Portugal ; but ml the other plans 
proposed were mere spendthrift schemes to defray the expenses of^the war, and if 
the English government could descend to entertain them they would fail, because 
the real obstacle, scarcity of speqje, would remain. 

A nation desirous of establishing public credit should begin, he said, by acquiring 
a revenue equal to its fixed expenditure, and must manifest an inclination to be 
honest by performing its engagemcnt‘»with respect to public debts. This maxim 
he had constantly enforced to the Portuguese^overnment, and if they had minded 
it, instead of trusting to the fallacious hope of getting loans in England, the 
deficiency of their revenue would have been made up without iny?osing new taxes, 
and even with the repeal of many which were oppressive and unjust. The fair and 
honest collection of taxes which ought to exist would liave been sufficient. For 
after protracted and unspaiing exertions, and by refusing t 9 accept their paper- 
money on Rny other condition in his commissariat tiaiisactions, he had at last 
forced the Portuguese authoiitic> to paythe inlciest of that paper and of iheir 
exchequer bills, called Apoloctes ^ra?tdM," and the effect had been to increase the 
resources of the government, *though the government had even in the execution 
evinced its corruptiOii. Then showing in detail how this benefit had been produced, 
he traced the mischief ci eared by men whom he calk^l the sharks of Lisbon and 
other great towns, meaning speculators, piincipally Englisiinien, whose nefanous 
cupidity led them to ciy dowi^ the credit of the army-bills, and then purchase 
them, to the injury of the public and of the poor people who furnished the 
supplies 

A plan of recoining the .‘Spanish dollais, and so gaining eight in the hundreofiof 
pure silver which tliey contained above that of the Portuguese crusado, he treated 
as a fraud, and a useless one In Lisbon, where the crusado w^s current, some 
gain might perhaps be made; but it w'as not even tliore certain; foreigners, 
Englishmen and Americans, from whom the great supjilies were purchased, w^ould 
immediately add to tht'ir prices in propoition to the detenora^^n of the cd^n. 
Moieovcr the operations and^expcndiluie of the army weie not confiiied^to Lisbon, 
nor even to Poitugal, and tlie crusado would not pass ^r its nominal value in Spam; 
thus instead of an advantage, the greatest inconvenience would resiHt from a scheme 
at the best unwoUhy of the BiitiHi government Iff fini? the reform of abuses, the 
discontinuance of useless expenses, economy, and energy the only remedies. 

Such was his reasoning, but hrftl little effect »n Ins per^cutors ; for when his 
best men were falling by hundreds, his brightest visions of |lory fading on It^ 
smoky walls of Burgos, he was again foiced to examine and refute anew, ^i^^luminous* 
plans of Portuguese finance, concocted by Funchal and VilJiers, with notes by 
Vansittart. All the old schemes cf the Principal Souza^which had been so^often 
before analyzed and rejected as impracticable, were revived, with the addition of 
a mixed Anglo- Portuguese commission for the sale oj‘ the crown and church lands. 
And these projects were accompanied with complaints that frauds Imd been prittised 
on the custom-house, and violence used towards the inhabitant by the British 
commissaries, and it was ii^inuated such misconduct had been the real cause of 
the finaiiltial distresses of Portugal. The patient industry of genius was never more 
scvei^ty taxed. ' • 

Wellington began by repelling the charges of exactions tfhd frauds, as applied 
to th^ army ; he showed |bali to reform the custom-house so as to prevent frauds, 
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liad been his unceasing recommendation to^thc ^rtuguese government ; that he 
had repeatedly, and in detail^ showed the government h(?w to remedy the evils 
they complained of, how tu increase their customs, how to levy their taxps, how in 
fine to arrange their whole financial system in a manner that would have rendered 
their revenues Jqual tcT* their expenses, and without that o^pf^ession and injustice 
which they were ji the habit \>f practising ; for the extortions and violence complained , 
of were not perpetrated by the English but by tne Portuguese commissariat, and I 
• yet the troops of that nation were starving. Having exposed Funchal’s ignorance 
of financial facts in detail, and challenged him to the proof q[ the charges against 
the British army^ he entered deeply into the consideration of the great question of 
’’ the sale of the c|;own and church lands, which it had been proposed to substitute 
for that economy and reform of abuses which he so long, so often, and so vainly 
had pressed upon the regency. The proposal was not quite new. "I have 
already," ho observed, “ had before me a jiroposition for the sale or rather transfer, 
to the creditors of the ‘ Junta de Viveres' of(j.crown lands ; but these were the 
uncultivated lands in Alemtcjo, and I pointed out to the government the gieat 
improbability that anybody would take such lands in payment, and the injury that 
would be done to the public credit by mal .ng the scheme public if not likely to be 
successful. My opinion is that there is nobody in Portugal possessed of capital 
who entertains, or who ought to entertain, such an opinion of the state of affairs in 
the Peninsula, to lay out his money m the purchase of crown lands. 'Die loss 
of a battle not in the Pen isiila even, but elsewhere, would expose his estate to 
confiscation, or at all events to nun, Ijy a fresh incursion of the enemy. Even if 
any man could believe that Portugal is secure against the invasion of the enemy, 
and his estate and persc'n against the.' via/ence, exactions, andfraudf' (these were 
Funchal's words lespecting the allic<f^irmy) of the enemy, he is not, during the 
existence of the ^war, according to ihc\'onde de Funchal’s notion, exempt from 
those evils from ms own couniiymcn and their allvos. Try this experiment, ofifer 
the estates of tha^crow'ii for sale, and it will be seen whether I have formed a correct 
judgment on this subject '' Then running willi a lapid hand over many minor 
though intricate fallacies for raising the value of the Portuguese paper-money, he 
thus treated the great question of tlic chinch lands. 

First, as m the case of crown lands, there Vould be no purchasers, and as 
nothing could lender the mc.asurc palatable to the clergy, the influence of the 
church would be exerted against the allies, instead of being, as hitherto, strongly 
exerted in their favour It would be useless if the experiment of the crown lands 
succeeded, aiuj if ihat^,failed the sale of church lands could not succeed; but the 
attempt wot^Jd alienate Vlie good wishes of a very powerful party in Spain, as well 
as in Portugal. Morc'over, if it should succeed, and be honestly carried into 
execution, it >yould entail a burthen on the finances of five in the hundred, on the 
purchase-ma'^cy, for the sujiport of the ecclesiastical owners of the estates. The 
best mo^e of obtaining for^ the state eventually the benefit of the church property, 
would be to pilventthe monasteries and nunnenesfrom refceiving novices, and thus, 
m the course of time, tuC p6pe hiiglit be broLght to consent to the sale of the 
estates, or the nation ’bight assume possession when the ecclesiastical cor|>orations 
thus became extinct ' He how?ver thought ^hat .t was no disadvantage to Spain or 
^^Portugal, that lar^^e portions of land should be held by the church. The bishops 
''^and mor^s w'ere the only proprietors who lived 'on their estates, and spent the 
revenues amongst the labourers by whom those revenues had been produced ; and 
until the habits of the new landed propnetors changed, the transfer of the property 
m land from the clergy to the laymen would be a misfortune. 

'Phis memoir, sent from the trenches of Burgos, quashed Funchal's projects ; 
but’ ^hat inti iguer’s object was not so much to remove finfincial difficulties, as to 
get nd of his^rother’s opponents in the regency by exciting powerful interests 
against them .^wherefore failing in this proposal, he Offered Redondo, now Marquis 
oF Borba, the minister of finance, to rei>air to the Brazils, intending to his 

place with one of hi own faction. Wellington and Stuart w'ere at tBrt time 
doggedly oppo^d by Borba, but ai» the credit of the Portuguese treasury was 
support^ by his character for probity, they forba de him to obey tlie order, and I 
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represen ted» the niattur so^forcitJly to Ihe prince rjgcilt, that Funchal was £«yertily 
rcpiimaiyled for his audacity. » t 

It wa^ amidst these vexationS| that Wellington made his retreat, and in sucl? 
destitution that he deoiared all former distress for money tiad beck slight in com- 
parison of his present misery. So low were the resources, that Br/ish naval stores 
had been tnipked for corn in Eg>^t; and the English mmisteas, finding tliat Russia, 
intent upon pushing her successes, was gathering specie from all quarters, desired 
Mr. Stuart to prevent the EngTish and American captains of merchant vessels from 
carrying coin away frOTi Lisbon; a remedial mr^asure indicating their total ignorance 
of the nature of commercij. It* was not attempted to be enforced. Then also * 
they transmitted their plan of suppl}ingthe English army by requisitions on the 
country, a plan the particulars of which may be best gathcied froid the answers 
to It. 

Mr, Stuart, firm in opposition shortly observed that it was by avoiding and 
reprobating such a system, althougn pursued alike by the natives and by the enemy, 
that the British character ^nd credit had been established so firmly fis to be of the 
greatest use in the operations of the w^r. Wellington entered more deeply into 
the «ubject. 

Nothing, he said, could be procured from life country in tlic mode proposed by 
the ministers' memoir, unless resort was also had to the French mq|dc of enforcing 
their requl^lUons. The i^rocceduigs ol tlu* French arin^s wcie misundci stood. It 
was not tTue, as supposed in the memon, that the French never paid for supplies. 
They levied contributions where money w'as to be had, and .with this paid for 
provisions m olh'T parts, and when lequi'^iuans for nione>pr clothing weie made, 
they were taken on account of the regul lyeontiibutions due to t!ie government, 
d'hey were indeed lieavier than c\en a^isurping government was entitled to 
demantb still it w’as a regular government acount, and it was obfious the Bntisli 
army couhl not have re( oiirse to a similar plan witliout depnxing its allies of their 
own legitimate resources • - 

The requisitions were enforced by a s\vtem of terror. A magistrate was ordered 
to pro\ide for the troops, and wms told that the latter woukl, m case of failure, take 
the provisions and punish tlie \iltage or district in a \aiiety of ways. Now, were 
It expedient to follow tins mode of requisiiion, tliep' must be two armies, one to 
fight the enemy and one to cnloice the icqmsitions, for tlie Spaniards would neve# 
submit to such proceedings without the use of foico. dlie conscription gave the 
Frencli armies a more m<aal do.ciiptioii f)f soldiers, but even if this second army 
was provided, the British truops could not bo trusted to Inflict ant'x^t mcasuie 
of punishment on a disobedient vill.ige, tliey would plunder it as well i^ihe others 
readily enough, Init their principal object w'oiild be to get at and drink as much 
liquor as tiwsy could, and then to destKDy as much valuable piopcity should fall 
m their way; meanwhile the olf)octs of then mission, the bringing of supplfts to the 
army and the infliction of an cx.jct measure of jiunisliiffent on tlie %nagistrates or 
9 district would not be accomplish pd at all. Miueoicr tlie holders of supplies iu 
Spain being unused to commercial habits would regard payl^ent for these requisi- 
tions by^ills of any description to^be gather worse i^ian the mode of contribution 
followed by the French, and»would resist it as forcibly. And^pon such a nice 
point did the war hang, that if fhey accepted the bills, and were once to discover * * 
the mode of procuring cash for tlicm by discounting high, it would be the most 
fatal blow possible t^ the credit and^esburccs of the British army in the Peninsula. 
The war would then soon cease. • 

The memoir asserted that Sir John Moore had been well furnished with money, 
and that nevertheless the Spaniards would not give hifn provisions ; and this fhet 
was urged as an argument for enforcing requisitions. But the ass^rtMn that Moore 
was furnished with money, which was itself the index to the ministers’ incapacity, 
Wellington told them was no? true. “Moore,” he said, “had been even worse 
furnis]|pil^han himself; that general had borrowed a little, ^ very little money at 
Salan;iancai but he had no regular supply for *he military chest*untll the army had 
nearly rt^ebed Corufia; and the Spaniards were not very wrong in their reluctance 
, to mect»his>VantS, for the debts of his army were still unpaid in the latter end of 
• VOL. nr. L 
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i 8 j 2 .” jln fine there was no mode by which»suppltes could procured front the 
country without p^ment qn th^‘spot, or soon after the transaction, except bjr 
prevailing on the Spanish government to give the English army a paM* of the 
government conmbutionf , and a part of the revenues of the rcyal domains, to be 
received from th# people in I^d at a reasonable rate. This haft been already done 
by himself m the'piovince ofsalamanca with siicct^ss, and the same^system might 
be extended to other provinces in proportion as the legitimate government was 
re-established. But this only met a pait of the cvri, it would indeed give some 
supplies, cheaper than they could otherwise be procured, yet P’ley must afterwards 
r’ be paid for at Crdiz in specie, and thus less inom^y would come into the military 
chest, which, as before noticejd, was only supported by the mercantile speculations 
of the general.^ 

Such were the discussions forced upon Wellington w'hen all his faculties were 
demanded on the field of battle, and such was tlie hardiness of his intellect to 
sustain the additional labour. Such also were thi* men calling themselves statesmen 
who then wielded the vast resources of Gieat liritain. 'I'lie expenditure of that 
country for the year 1812 was above 00, 000,000, the ministers who controlled it 
were yet so ignorant of the elementary pnitiijilcs of finance, as to throw upon their 
general, even amidst the clangour and tumult of battle, the task of exposing such 
fallacies. And to reduce these persons fiom the magnitude of statesmen to their 
natural smallnc.f:-) of intngning dcb.itcis is called political prejudice I f 3 ut though 
power may enable men to ‘^trample upon reason for a tunc with impunity, they 
cannot escape her ultimate vengeance, she reassunies her sway, and history dehvers 
them to the justice 'of posterity , 

Perverse as the pidcecdmgs of Vie English ministers were, those of the 
Portuguese and Spanish governments re not less vexatious; and at this time 
the temper of tVi Spanish ruleis w.is m infinite importance because of the mis- 
fortunes which had l:>cfallen the French emperor ♦i'he opportunity given to strike 
a decisive blow at his power m the Peninsula (hmnndcd an early and vigorous 
campaign in Spain, and tfio experuuice of 1812 had taught Wellington, that no 
aid could be derived fiom the Spaniards unlc'^s a change w'as made in their militaiy 
system. Hence the moment he was assured thyt the* French armies had taken 
winter-quaiters, he icsolvcd bcfoie all other matters, in jierson to urge upon the 
Cortes the necessity of giving him the real as w'cll as the nominal command of 
their troops, seeing that without an immediate reformation the Spanish armies 
could not take the field in due season. 

During Iherpast caix'vngn, and especially after the Conde de Abispal, indignant 
at the cen’^Are passed in the Cortes on his brother’s conduct at Castalla, had 
resigned, the weakness of the Spanish government had become daily more 
deplorable ; r* jthing was done to ameliorate the military system ; pn extreme 
jealousy fagdJ between the Cortes and the iegency>; and when the former offeied 
Lord Welhngi^.on the cou'niand of their armies, Mr. \VelIeslcy advised him to 
accept it, not so mncli^ in the hope of effectifig any beneficial change, as to 
offer a point upon wh^ch' the Spailiards, who wefe still true to the English alliance 
and to the aiistocie<lc cause, might rally in case of reverse. The disclxidience 
of Ballesteros hacFoeen indeed piomplly ifunis^’ied , ^but the vigour of the Cortes 
^-on that occasioiiMvas more the result of oflfendgd piide than any considciation 
of sounf 5 ^ policy ; and the retreat of the allies into Portugal was the signal for a 
renewal of those dangerous intrigues which the battle of Salamanca had arrested 
without crushing. < *' • 

Lord Wellington reached Cadiz on the i8th of December, he was received 
without enthusiasm, yet with due honour, and his presence seemed agreeable both 
to the Cortes ^nd to the people ; the passions which actuated the different i>arties 
in the state subsided for the moment, and the ascendency of his genius was so 
strongly felt, that he was heard with patience, evenrwhen m private he strongly 
urged the leading men to turn their attention entirely to the war, fb.x.place 111 
abeyance their jaetjohs disputes, aiuj above all things not to put down theThquisi- 
tion lest they should drive the powerful church fiarty into the arms of the eKemy. 
His exhortation upon this last point, had indeed ‘ao effect save to encourage the 
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Serviles to look more to England ; jiet it did not prevent the Cortes yielding to 
him the entire conti?>l of 50,000 men, which vlere to be paid from toe 
subsidy .they promised also that the commanders snould not be removed, nor 
any change made in the organisation or destination of^uch troops without his 
consent. • 1 

A fresh or^nization of the Jjpanish forces now h?fd place. 'Wiey were divided 
into four arftiies and two reserves. 

The Catalans formed the fkst army. ^ 

Elio’s troops, mo^uding the divisions of Duran, Bassecour, and Villa Campa, 
reoalved the name of the second ^rmy. • 

The forces in the Mofenn, formerly under Ballesteros, wer» constituted the 
third army, under Del Parque. * ^ 

The troops of Estremadura, Leon, Galhcia, and the Asturias, including 
Morillo’s, Penile Villemur's, Downic’s, and Carlos d’Espafta’s separate divisions, 
were called the fourth army, akd given to Castaftos, whose appointment to 
Catalonia was cancelled, and his former dignity of captain-general Estremadura 
and Gallicia restored. The Partidas of Longa, Mina Porlier, and the other chiefs 
in the northern provinces, were afterwafts united to this aimy as separate divisions. 
The Conde d'Abispal, made captain-geiicn'V of Adcdiisia, commanded the first 
reserve, and Lacy recalled from Catalonia, where lie \\as leplaccd by Gopons, was 
ordered to form a second reserve in the neighbourhood of S.in Ro«iue. Such were 
the new dispositions, but wlien Wellington had competed this important negotia- 
tion with the Spanish government some inactivity was for the first time discovered 
in Ills own proceedings. His stay was a lityc prolonged withftut apparent reason, 
and it was whispered that if he resembled Qesar, Cadiz coifld produce a Cleopatra; 
but whether true or not, he soon returned \Ji the aiiny, first however visiting Lisbon, 
where he was greeted with extraordinary honours and the most i^ibounded enthu- 
siasm, especially by the people.* 

His departure fiom Cadiz was the signal for all the political dissensions to 
break out with more violence than before ; the dissensions of the liberals and 
serviles became more rancorous, and the evecutive was always on the .side of tlic 
Litter, the majority of the Coite^ on the side of the former ; neither enjoyed the 
confidence of the people nor of tlie allies, and the intiigiies of Carlotta, winch 
never ceased, advanced towards then comidetion A strong inclination to make 
her sole regent was manifested, and Sir Hcniy Wellesley, tired of fruill<?^s 
opposition, remained neuter, with the approbation of his brother. One of the 
principal causey, of this feeling for Carlotta was the violen^y she ha(i shown against 
the insurgents of Buenos Ayres, and another was the disgust given to tJR; merchants 
of Cadiz by certain diplomatic measures which Lord Strangford had held with that 
revolted ^te. The agents of the princess represented the poiicy of England 
towards the Spanish colonies^ as a smuggling policy, and not without *truth, for 
the advice of Lord V^ellington upon that subject 4acl been unheeded. Lord 
Castlcreagh had indeed offered a new mcdiatmn ^heme, wnereby the old 
commission was to proceed unfier the SpaiTish restncti^i of not touching at 
Mexico.«ito which country a new mission composed of SpaiJ^rds was to proceed, 
accompanied by an Englijh a^ent* without an>^ ostensit^ character. This 
proposal however ended as tjje others had done, and the S^^anish jealousy ci 
England increased. ^ 

In the beginning of the year 1813, Carlotta’s cause, ably and diligently served 
by Pedro Souza, hid gained a nutnber of adherents ei^en amongst the liberals 
in the Cortes. She was ready to sacrifice even the rights of her posterity, and 
as she promised to maintain all ancient abuses, the .clergy and the serviles ^erc 
in no manner averse to her success. Meanwhile the aecree to abojjsh the inquisi- 
tion, which was become the great test of political parly, passed oi> the 7th of March, 
and the regency were ordereefcto have it read in the churches. 'I'he clergy of Cadiz 
resisted order, and intimated their refusal through the medium of a public 
letter,^and the regency encouraged them ^ removing tWfe^ovfrnor of Cadiz, 

' Admiml Valdez, a known liberal and ‘opponent of the inquisition, appointing in 
his stead General Alos, a waifn advocate for that horrid institution. But in the 
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vindication of official power the Smniards arj generally prompt and decided. On 
the 8tft Augustin Arguelles «novea, and it was instantly carried, that the sessions of 
the extraortinary Cortes should be declared permanent, with a view lo*measures 
worthy of the nj^ioii, anti to prevent the cmIs witn which th(f spite was menaced by 
the opposition ^ the regeney and the clergy to the Cortes. A d«>cree was then 
proposed for sup^picssing the aeliial regency, and replacing it with ar t^ovisional 
goveininent lO be Composed of tlic three eldest co^incillors of state. This being 
comformable to the constitution was earned by a majoiity of 86 to 58, while another 
I)topositJon, that two members of the Coites, publicly elected, should be added to 
' the legency, wXi rejected as an innovation by 7^ against (0 The councillors 
I’edro Ag.ir, Ga'biiel (Ji^carrand the Cardinal I 3 oiubon, Archbishop of Toledo, 
were immediately mst.illed as regents. 

A committee which liad been .ippomtcd to consider of tlie best means of improv- 
ing a system of government felt by all parties to be imperfect, now recommended 
that the cardinal archbishop, who was of the blood royal, should be president of 
the regency, Icfiving Carloita’s claims unnoticed, and as ^l^iscar and Agar had been 
forraeily removed from the regency for in^pacity, it was generally supposed that 
the intention was to make the aichbishop in fact sole regent. Very soon however 
Cailotta’s mfluenee was again felt, fbr a dispute having aiisen m the Cortes between 
what W'ere called the Americans and the Liberals, about the annual Acapulco-ship, 
the former to tliii number 20 joined the party of the piinccss, and it was resolved 
that Ruiez Pedron, a distinguished opponent of the inquisition, should propose hei 
as the head of the regency They weic almost sure of a majority when the scheme 
transpired, and the peo^)le, who likocRhcr not, became so furious thathei partisans 
were afraid to sj^cak. I'licn the opj)0*te side, fearing her power, proposed on the 
instant that the iirovisional regency sho\d be made permanent, which w.is carried. 
Thus, chance ia<:her than choice ruling, an old piojjile and two imbecile councillois 
were entrusted with the government, and the intiigues and rancour of the different 
l)ftrties exploded moie ficipiently as the picssurc fiom above became slight. 

More than all others the clergy weie, as might be expected, violent and daiing, 
yet the ("ortes w'as not to be frightened Four canons of the cathedrals were 
arrested in May, and orders wcic issued to arrest the aichbishop of St. Jago and 
many bishops, because of a pastoral letter they had published against the abolition 
the inquisition ; for according to the habits of their craft of all sects, they deemed 
religion tramjiled under foot w'hcn the power of levying money and spilling blood 
was denied to ministers jiiofessing the faith of Christ. Nor amidst these broils did 
the English iMliience CtiI to suffer, the democratic spirit advaheed hastily, the 
C'adiz prcs#^ecmod with writings, intendcil to excite the people against the ultimate 
designs of the English ( abinet, and every effort was made to raise a hatred of tlic 
British genenfr and his tioops. 'Ihcse eflbi ts were not founded cntirE;^ on false- 
hoods, arid vVerc far from being unsuccessful, becaifse the eager desire to preseivc 
the inqiusUior)> displayed by Lord Wellington and his t/ other, although aiising 
from military considerations, *was/oo much iniaccord with the known tendency 
of the English cabin^’s policy, not to excite the suspicions of the whde liberal 
party, ^ ^ 

The bishops of/'Logroho, iVIondonedo, Astorga, Lugo, and Salamanca, and the 
«*‘''archbishop of St.'’Jago were aricstcd, but scvcraFbishops escaped into Portugal, 
and weft there protected as inartyis to the cause of legitimacy and despotism. 
The bishop of Oiensc and the ex-regent I^^-dizabal had before fled, the latter 
to Algarve, the former to the Tra^ Os Montes, from whence he kept up an active 
intercourse with Gallicia, and the Coitcs wore far from popular theic , indeed the 
fligi^t of the bishops created great irntatum in every ])art of Spain, for the liberal 
parly of the Gortes was stronger in the Isla than in other parts, and by a curious 
anomaly tlie ofiictirs and soldiers all ovei Spain w'crc generally their partisans, while 
thie people were geneially the partisans of the clergy. Nevertheless tlje seeds of 
freedom, though caielessly sown by the Ficnch on one side, and by ufe^iCortes 
on the other, took i^eL'p root, and h^ve since sprung up into strong plants in due 
time to burgeon and bear Iruit 

When the bishops fled from Spain, Gravina, tlie pope's nuncio, assunt^d such 
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a tone of hostility, that noiwitSstanc^ng the good offices of Sir Henry Wellesley, 
which were for som? time successful in screen!^ him from the vengean<ac of the 
Cortes, the latter, encouraged by the English newspapers, finally dismissed him 
and sequestered his benefices. He also took refuge in Portugal, and like the rest 
of the expelled clerfyT sought by all means to render the Proceedfcgs of the Cortes 
odious in Spmn. Tie formed a strict alliance with tl* Portugue® nuncio, Vicente 
Machiechi,*and working togetllfer with great activity, they interbred, not with the 
concerns of Spam only, but, with the Catholics in the British army, and even 
extended their intiifues to Ireland. Hence, as just and honest government had 
never formed any part of tlie English policy towards that country, alarm pervaded 
the cabinet, and the numcio, ]iiotccted when opposed to the fortes, was now* 
considered a very troublesome and indiscicet person.* * 

Such a state of feud could not last long without producing a crisis, and one of a 
most formidable and decisive nature was really at hand. Already many persons 
in the Cortes held secret mtcrc^rsc with Joseph, in the view of acknowledging 
his dynasty, un condition that he would accede to the gcncial policy of the Cortes 
in civil government ; that monarch had as we have seen organize?! a large native 
force, and the coasts of Spam and ^'^ortugal swarmed with French privateers 
manned willi Spanish seamen. The victoiy at S.damanca had withered these 
lesources for the moment, but Wellington'/ failure at Burgos and retreat into 
Portugal again revived them, and at the same time gave a heavy shock to public 
confidence in the power of England, a shock which n^ithing but me misfortunes of 
Naixileon m Russia could have pievented from being fatal. 

The emperor indeed, with that wonderful intelleciual actiyly and energy which 
made him the foremost man of the w'<t'Id,1iad raised a ^esh army and prepared 
once more to maich into the heait t^f (l/rmany , >et to do this he w^as forced to 
withdraw such numbeis of old soldiers fi/)m Spam that the French .army could no 
longer hope peimanently to atjt on the offensive. 'Ihis stayed tNt‘ Peninsula cause 
upon the very brink of a precipice, for m th.it very cuiious, useful, and authentic 
work, called " Bournenue and his Enois," it appears* that early in 1813, the ever 
factious Conde de Montijo, llu 11 a gcner.il m Elio's army, had secretly made pro- 
posals to pass over, with tlic forces undei Iii> coinmand, to the king ; and soon 
afterwards the whole aimy of Dtd Paique, having advanced into La Mancha, made 
offers of the same nature. 

They were actually m ncgoti.xtion with Joseph when the emperor's orcjprs 
obliged the French aunj to abandon Madrid and take up the line of the Ducro. 
Then the Spaniards, .idvertiscd of the Fiench weakness, feaied to continue their 
negotiations ; MVVlhngtou soon aftei wards .idvanced, andJRs this feeling in favour of 
the intrusive monarch was ceitainly not genei.d, the resistance to the Hinders revived 
with the^uccesses of the Biitish general. But if instead of diminishing his forces 
NapolcOT, victorious in Russia, had strengthened them, this*llefection would 
certainly have taken place, %nd would prob.ibly hayc been followed •by others. 
The king at the head W a Spcuiish army would then %ave reconquered Andalusia, 
Wellington would have been coffined to the defentc ofi^ortugal, and it is scarcely 
to be supposed that England would have purchased independence of that 
couutr/with her own permanenl^uii^ • \ 

This conspiracy is not rHated by me with entire confidence because no trace of 
the transaction is to be found*in the correspondence of the king taken at Vittorin.* 
Nevertheless there are abundant proofs that the work called “ BourrietfHe and his 
Errors/' inasmuch as it relates to^oseph’s transactions m Spam, is accurately com- 
piled from that monarch’s* correspondence. Many of lifc papers taken at viitoria 
were lost or abstracted at the time, and as in a case involving so many persons' 
lives he would probably have destroyed the proofs of*a conspiracy which had^iled, 
there seems little reason to doubt that tlie general fact is correct# Napoleon aisa 
in his memoirs, speaks of secret negotiations W'lth the Cortes libout this time, and 
his testimony is corroborateu by the correspondence of the Brfiish embassy at C^diz, 
ancKi^he continued intrigues against the British influenc|. Tl^e next chapter will 
show that the policy of Spain was not lifce only source ci uneasiness to Lord 
Wellington. • 
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tHAPTER II. 

Nothing coulcLbe moje complicated than thi political ^ate of Portugal with 
reference to the ii tuation of the English general. His object, «s I have repeatedly 
sliown, was to bAig the whdle resources of the ccynntry to bear on the^ war, but to 
effect this he had to run counter to the habits and customs, both of the* people and 
of the government ; to detect the intrigues of the subordinate authorities as well as 
those ot the higiier powers ; to oppose the violence of faclitf js men in the local 
government, aiR^what was still more difficult, to spmiilate the sluggish apathy and 
to combat the often honest obstinacy of those who were fiot factious. These things 
lie was to effect without the power of recompensing or chastising, and oven while 
forced to support those who merited rebuke, against the still more formidable 
intriguers of the court of Biazil ; for the best men of Portugal actually formed the 
local government, and he was not foiled so inu#h by the men as by the’ sluggish 
system which \v,^s national, and, although dull for good purposes, vivacious enough 
for mischief. I'he dicad of ultimate personal conseqiienciss attached not to neglect 
of the wai but to any vigorous exertions in Support ot it. 

The proceedings of the couit of Rio Janeuo were not less mischievous, for there 
the piTsonal intrigues fosteiod by the peculiar disposition of the English envoy, by 
the weak yet dogged habits of the prmci*, and by the meddling nature and violent 
passions of the Princess (.'dilotta, stifled all great national views. There also the 
power of the Souza’s, a family deficient neither m activity nor m talent, was pre- 
dominant, and the c^jject of all was to stimulate the go\ eminent in Portugal against 
the English general's nfilitaiy policy To this he could, and had opposed, as we 
have seen, the power of the English govVnment, with some effect at diferent times, 
but that rcsourojiwas a dangerous one and only to be resorted to in extreme cir- 
cumstances. Hence, when to all these things is adefcd a continual struggle with the 
knavciy of merchants of all nations, his difficulties must be admitted, his indomitable 
vigour, his patience and his*Extraoi dinary mental resources admired, and the whole 
scene must be considered as one of the most curious and instructive lessons m the 
study of nations. . 

Wellington was not simply a general who with gi eater or less means was to plan 
his military operations, leaving to otheis the care of settling the political difficulties 
^^ffllch might aiisc. He had, coincidi'nt with his military duties, to regenerate a 
whole people, to foice them against the current of their prejudices and usages on a 
dangeioLis and^painful^couise , he h.id to teach at once the populace and the 
goveinnienttu^o infuse spirit and oidei without the aid of icwards or punishments, 
to excite enthusuum through the medium of corrupt oppiessive institutions, and far 
fiom making ai^v revolutionary appeal to suppress all tendency towards th^t. resource 
of great ij^inU". on the like occasions. Tims only coqjd he maintain an army at all, 
and as it was bp'ond the pi^^wer of man to continue such struggle for any length 
of time, he was more than ever anxious to gather strength for a decisive blow, 
which the enemy’s situoti^in nefw rcfldercd possibfe, that he might free himself from 
the critical and anony^us relation in which he stood towards Portugal. .« 

It may indeed wonderftd that he scf lon^ bore up against the increasing 
jnessure of these (fistracting affaiis, and certain it is ‘that more than once he was 
like to yidd, and W'ould lia\e yielded if fortune had not offered him certain happy 
military chances, and yet such as few but himself could have profited from; In 
i8io, on the ridge of llujaco, and in the lines, tnc military success was rather over 
the Poituguese government than the enemy. At Santarem in i8ii the glory of 
arms scarcely compensated {or the destitution of the troops. At Fuentes Onoro 
and on the Ca^a, after the second unsuccessful siege of Badajos^ the Portuguese 
army had nearly dissolved ; and the .astonishing sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos in 1812, were nccc.ssary to save the eause ^.’■om dying of inanition and 
de!>pair. Even then the early deliverance of Andalusia was frustrated, Stad time, 
more valuable than^dld or life m war, w'as lost, the enemy became the strongest 
in the field, and in despite of the victory of Salamanca, the bad effects of the ‘ 
English general’s political situation were felt in the impulse from Burgos, and in tlie 
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double retreat from that placeZand Madrid. Acdumulated mischiefs were now 
to be encountered if! Ponugal. ^ 

It has been shown how obstinately the regency opposed Wellington’s plans of 
financial refonn, how they disputed and complaint upon every circumstance, 
whether serious o» fi-ivial, on which a complaint could tie foui^ed ; for thinking 
Portugal no longer in danger they were tired of tlicir British ^llies, and had no 
desire to a!d nor indeed any wfth to see Spain delivered from her difficulties. They 
designed therefore to harass»the English general, hoping cither to drive him away 
altogether, or to fqfce him, and through him his government, to grant them loans 
or new subsidies. But Wellington knew that Portugal could, and he was resolved 
it should find resources w*t!un itself, wherefore, after the battle cf Salamanca, wherr 
they demanded a fresh subsidy he w ould not listen tef them ; and when they adopted 
that scheme which I have already exposed, of feeding, or rathei* starving their 
troops, through the medium of a treaty with the Spanish government, he checked 
the shameful and absurd plan b^^applying a part of the money in the chest of aids 
intended for the civil service to the relief of the Portuguese troops. Yet the regency 
did not entiiely fail in their object, inasmuch as many persons dependent upon the 
subsidy were thus deprived of their payments, and their complaints hurt the British 
credit, and reduced the British influence witli^the people whose faitlifiil attachment 
to the alliance no intrigues had hitherto heen able to shake. 

Into every branch of government, however minute, the regency now infused 
their own captious .and discontented spirit. They cotnplained fmsely that (ieneral 
Campbell had insulted the nation by tinning some Portuguese residents publicly 
out of Gibraltar in company with Jev\ ^ and Moors ; they relwscd the wheat which 
was deliveied to them by Lord Wellington in lieu of thcir*subsidy, saying it was not 
fit for food, notwitlistaiiding tliat the Endfish troops were then living upon parcels 
of the same grain, that their own troopsfvere glad to get it, and that no other was 
to be had. When a wooden j#tty was to be thrown in the Tagus lor the convenience 
of landing stores, they snppoited one Caldas, a rich proprietor, in his refusal to 
permit the trees wanted for the purpose to be felled, aMeging the rights of property, 
although he was to be paid largel>, and .although they had themselves then, and 
always, disregarded the rights ofj[:>roperty, especially when j^oor men were concerned, 
seizing upon w^hatever was recjinied citlier for the public service, or for the support 
of their own irregularities, without any payment at all and in shameful violation 
both of law and humanity 9 

The commercial treaty, and the proceedings of the Oporto wine company, an 
oppressive corporation unfair 111 all its dealings, irr^p^nsiblc, established m 
violation of that treaty, and supported without rcgaid elfncr to tlfe ^ercsts of the 
prince regent or his Brilisli allies, furnished them with continue subjects for 
dispute^^nd notlnng was too absurd or too gross for their int^ferencc. Under 
the management of Mr. Sti^art who had vigorously enforced \^liington’s plans, 
their paper-money ha(.^btaincd a reasonable and myeasing circulation, and their 
custom-house resouic^ had mci eased, the expenses of their nftvy and of their 
arsenal had 111 some degree lAen reduced* anef it made evident that an 
extensii^c and vigoious application of the same pi incipli^*. would enable them to 
overcome all tlioir financial diffic^ltief ; but there vpcre too n.h^y personal interests, 
too much shameful profit itiade under the abuses to permit ^ch a reform. The 
naval establishment instead or being entirely transfeircd, as Wellington desired’ to* 
the Brazils, was continued in the Tagus, and with it the arsenal as its natural 
appendage. The infamous JuntdP dc Viveres had beei^ suppressed by the prince 
regent, yet the government*, under the false pretext of pa *ng its debts, still disbursed 
above £jo,qqo a month in salaiies to men whose offices had been formally 
abolished. * • 

About this time also the opening of the Spanish ports, in tjiosh provinces from 
whence the enemy had b^^im driven, deprived Lisbon of a monopoly of trade 
enj(^eikfor the last three >ears, and the regency observing the consequent diminu- 
lion^of revenue, with inexpressible effrontery insisted tha^ the^rain, imported by 
Wellington, by which their army and theif nation had beeff'saVed from famine, 
and by which their own sub^ily had been provided, should cntci ihe public ware- 
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houses under specific reflations and pay duty fo^ so doing. So tenaciously did 
they hold to this point that Wellington was forced to menace urformal appeal to the 
iL/iglibfi cabinet, for he that the subordinate officers of the government, 

kiicivish in the extreme, would have sold the scci^'ts of the army magazines to the 
speculators ; an(ithe laifcr, in whose hands the furnishing of 4hg army would under 
the new plan of me English ij^inisters be placed, being thus accurate^ instiucted of 
il^ resources, womd have regulated their supplies ‘vith great nicety so as to have 
famished the soldiers and paralyzed the operations at the greatest possible expense. 

But the supply of the army under any system was now becoming extremely 
piecanous, for besides the activity of the American privateers, ^English ships of war 
r used at times tof:apture the vessels sccietly employed ip bringing provision under 
licenses from Mr. ♦Stuart and Air, Forster. Nay, the captain of a Scotch merchant 
vessel engaged^n the same trade and having no letter of marque, had the piratical 
insolence to seize m the very mouth of the Tagus, and under the Portuguese 
Ijatteries, an American vessel sailing under a liccii^ from Mr. Forster, and to carry 
her into Greenock, thus violating at once the liftnse of the English minister, the 
independence (< Portugal, and the general law of nations. Alarm immediately 
spread far and wide amongst the American t^ders, the indignation of the Portuguese 
government was strongly and justly excited, and the matter became extremely 
embarrassing, because no mcasurrf of punishment could be inflicted without 
exposing the .ecrct of a system which had been the principal support of the army 
However the ( oii^ress soon passed an act foi bidding neutrals to ship flour in llic 
Anieiican ports, and this blow, chiefly aimed at the Portuguese ships, following 
upon the non-impoitation act, and being combined with the illegal violence of the 
Isnglish vessels, neaVly dried up this source of supply, and threw the army prin- 
cipally up^Jn the liiazil trade, which by^hc negligence of the admiralty w'as, as I 
have before noticed, exposed to the ente\rise of the United States' privateers. 

During Welliryton’s absence in Spain the military administration of Portugal 
was nccessaiily in the hands of the regency and afl the ancient abuses were fast 
reviving. The army in llie ^icld received no siiccouis, the field artillery had entirely 
disappeared, tlie c.ivahy was in the worst condition, the infantiy was reduced in 
numbers, the equipments of tlios** who icmained were scarcely fit for service, and 
the spirit of the men had waned from eiithusiasin*to despondency There xvas no 
money m tlie military chest, no recruits m the depots, and the transport service was 
m^lecled altogether Beresford’s seventy had failed to check desertion, because 
w’a'nt, the parent of crimes, had proved too strong foi fear ; the country swarmi’d 
with robbers, and as yo fault civil or militaiy was punished by the regency, every- 
where knaves trnimpheifeover tlie welfare of the nation 

Meanwhlft, all persons whose indolence or timidity led them to fly from the active 
defence of their country to the Brazils, vveie there leceived and eheiished as mart) is 
to their personal^ affections for the prince ; they were lauded for their op^x.ition to 
the regenry, ^"ind were called victims to the injustfcc of Beresford, and to the 
cncioachments ^f the lsngh#*i ofliceis. This mischief was ^jcompanied by another 
of greater moment, for tl^e prince (^ontmually pefniitted ofticeis possessing family 
interest to retire fioin/etive service', retaining their pay and rank, thus offering a 
premium for bad nyn to enter the army yvith the intent of quitting it* in this 
disgraceful manneir Multitufe did so, promotion » became rapid, the nobility, 
f *vhose influence ov^r the poor classes was very grcDf and might have been benefi- 
cially enrfployed m keeping up the zeal of the men, disappeared rapidly from the 
regiments, and the foul stream of knaves and^cowards thus continually ijouring 
through the mibtary rank's destroyed all cohesion and tainted everything as it 
passed. 

Interests of the same na/ure, prevailing with the regency, polluted the civil 
administration.* The rich and powerful inhabitants, especially those of the great 
cities, were suffered to evade the taxes and to disobey the regulations for drawing 
forth the resources of the country in the military service ; and during Wellington's 
ablence in Spain, the English nnder-cominissanes, and 'tliat retinue oi^y,lains 
which invaiiably;^J7ilhe^ on the rear pf armies, being in some measure freed from 
the immediate dread of his vigilance and vigour, violated all the regulations in the 
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most daring manner. The poftr husbandmen were cruelly oppressed, their farming 
animals were constantly parried off to supply fo<^ for the army, and agricuUnre was 
thus ctripken at the root ; the breed of horned cattle a«d of horses hiS rapiUly And 
alarmingly decreased, and butdijir’s meat was scarcely to be procured even for thn 
tro^s who remaji^drtn Portugal, • a 

These irregularities, joined to the gross misconduct of the miHtary detachments 
and convoys of sick men on all#the lines of communication, not only produced great 
irritation in the country, but offered the means for malevolent and factious persons 
to assail the character and intentions of the English general ; everywhere writings 
and stories were circulated against the troops, the real outrages were exaggerated, 
others were invented, ancl^he ch'ift of all was to render WellingtOh and the English* 
odious to the nation at large. Nor was this schema confined tb Portugal alone, 
agents were also busy to tlie same purpose in London, and whervthe enthusiasm 
which Wellington’s presence at Lisbon had created amongst the people was known 
at Cadiz, the press there teem^ with abuse. Divers agents of the democratic 
party in Spain came to Lisbon To aid the Portuguese m^contents, writings were 
circulated accusing Wellington of an intention to subjugate the Peniffcula for his owm 
ambitious views, and, as consistency i|» never regarded on such occasions, it w'as 
diligently insinuated that he encouraged the excesses of lus troops out of personal 
hatred to the Poi tuguese people ; the old basAiess of sending virulent anonymous 
letters to the English geneial was also revived. In fine the republican spirit w.is 
extending beyond the bounds of fSpain, and llie Porttjguese regerfty, terrified at its 
approach, appealed to Mr Stuait tor the assistance of England to check its formid- 
able progress. Neither w^erc they wanting to themselves.^ They forbade the 
Portuguese newspapers to admit any observations on the jjolitical events in Spain, 
they chocked the introduction of Spanish ctemocratic publications, tliey ordered their 
diplomatists at Cadiz to encourage writing^ of an opposite tendency, and to support 
the election of deputies wlio ^erc known for their love of desjibtisin 'Phis last 
measure was, however, baffled by the motion of Arguelles, already mentioned, 
which rendered the old Cortes permanent , and Mft, Stuart, judging the time 
unfavourable, advised the Portuguese government to reserve the exertion of its 
pow'cT against the democrats until the military success, which the state of the 
continent and the weakness of tHe Fiench troops in Spam promised, sliould enable 
the victors to put down such floclnnes with effect , advice which was not unmean- 
ing, as I shall have occasion hereafter to show. ^ 

I .'\ll these malignant effoils Wellington viewed with indifference. “Every 
leading man,” he said, “ was sure to be accused oi criminal p^jrsonal ambition, and, 
if he was conscious of the charge being false, the acolPsation tiid no haim.” 
Nevertheless his position was thereby rendered more difficult, and tiffse intrigues 
were accompanied by othei mischiefs of long standing and springing from a 
different<i#tirce, but even of a more serious character, for the spirit«tf captious dis- 
content had reached the inferior magistracy, who endeavoured to exftte lHic people 
against the military generally. Complaints came in fi%m all cjuai^rs of outrages 
on the part of the troops, some* true, but piany^f th#m false or fnvolous ; and 
when the English general ordered courts-martial for the trial c^^the accused, the magis- 
trates rifused to attend as witnesses, Ijecausc Portuijiiese cus;;mi rendered such an 
attendance degrading, and Pormguese law a magistrate’s wYtftcn testimony was 
efficient m courts-martial. Wfellington in vain assured them* that English , 
would not suffer him to punish men upon such testimony ; in vain he pomted out 
the mischief which must infallibly qj'erwhelm the country if the soldiers discovered 
they might thus do evil with impunity He offered to »eiid in each case lists of 
Portuguese witnesses required, that they might be summoned by the native 
autbontles, but nothing could overcome the obstinacy of the magistrates ; gjhey 
ansiWered that his method was insolent ; and with a sullen malignityithey continued 
to accumulate charges against the troops, to refuse attendance in •the courts, and to 
call the soldiers, their own •as well as the Bntish, “licensed spoliators of the 
comnyufffy.*' • m ^ * 

For a time the generous nature of the po^r people resisred^Jrihese combining 
causes of discontent ; neither real injuries, nor the exaggerations, nor the falsehoods 
0 • 
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of thosawho attempted to stir up wrath, proAiced 5 ny visible ^ffect upon the great 
bulk <fi the population; by^ degrees affection for ’the British cooled, and 
Wellington expressed his Tears that a civil war would commence between the 
Portuguese peopk on th* one hand, and the troops of both pations on the other. 
Wherefore his adivity was redoubled to draw, while he could %tUl control affairs, 
all the military slength to a head, and to make fuch an irruption* into Spain as 
would establisii a new base of operations beyond the power of such fatal dissensions. 

These matters were sufficiently vexatious and atarniing, but what made him 
tremble, was the course which the misconduct of the Porluguft'se government, and 
r the incapacity oft the English cabinet had forced upon the native furnishcis of the 
supplies. Thosc*persons, copung in the w'lnter to Eisbdh to have their bills on the 
military chest ftaid, could get no money, and in their distress had sold the bills to 
speculators, the Poitugiiese liokleis, at a discount of 15, the Spanisli holders at a 
discount of 40 in the ichj. 'Ihe ticdit of the chest i.ninediately fell, piices rose in 
proportion, and as no military enti'ipiise could ctny the army beyond the flight of 
this harpy, anckno revenues could satisfy its cia\ing, tlie contest must have ceased 
if Mr. Stuart had not found a nioineiitary and pai^i.d remedy, by publicly 
guaranteeing the payment of the bilK, anfi granting interest until they could h(‘ 
taken up. The expense was thus airgmenlcd, but the me lease fell far sliort of the 
enhanced coa of the supplies which nad aheady resulted even from this restiicted 
practice of the Inll-liolders, and of two evils tlie least was chosen It may sec'in 
strange that sucJi liansaciTons slioiild bHung to llie Jiisioiy of the nnlit.U) 
operations m the Peninsula, that it should he the geiRTal’s instead of the minister’s 
task to encounter Such evils, and to find the leniedy. Such however was the 
nature of the war, and fio adequate notion of I.ord Wellington’s vigoious capacity 
and Herculean labouis can be foiinc\ without an intiiiiate knowledge of the 
I financial and polr.ical difficulties whicli oppressed him, and of which this work has 
necessarily only given an outline • 

The disorders of the Pyrtuguese military s)stem had bi ought Beresford back 
to Lisbon while the siege of Burgos was still m progress, and now, under Welling- 
ton's direction, lie strained eveiy ncive to restore the ai my to its foimcr efiicieiit 
state. To recruit the regiments of the line he ^hsbancled all the militiamen fit 
for service, ic])lacing them with fathers of families; to rcstoie the field artilleiy, 

1^ embodied all the garrison aililierymcn, calling out the oidenanya gunners to 
nun the fortresses and coast batteiies , tlic woist cavalry regiments he reduced 
to render the best ipore efiicicnt, but seveial tJicimist.mces prevented this arm 
fiom attainmg iTiny excflliiencc m Poilug.il. Meanwhile Loid Wellington and Mr 
Stuart strei^oiisly grappled with the disoidcis of the civil administration, and tlieir 
efforts pi oduced an immediate and coiisidciablc incicaseof levcnuc But though 
the legency colid not deny this beneficial effect, though they could n^.jcleny the 
existcnce'of ftie evils which they were urged to reme^ly, though they admitted that 
the reform of tkeir eustoni-kouse system was still iiicomplep\ that their useless na\y 
consumed Urge sums wdii^'h wi^re wanted for the* ^riny, and that the taxes, especially t 
the" weie nr-rtially collected and unpioductive, because the iich people 

in the great townsy'who had benefited largely by the war, escaped theifrimposts 
which the poor p^plti in the country, who nad tuflerpd most from the wai, paid ; 
nhough they ackncfvlcdged that while the soldieis’ Ijire was in arrears, the transport 
service flfeglected, and all pci sons having just claims upon the government suffer- 
ing severe privations, the ta\-gatheiers were^allowcd to keep a month’s tiibute 
in their hands even in the districts close to the tihemy ; ^though all tlicsc things were 
admitted, the regency would not altei their system, and Borba, the minister of 
finance, combated Wellington’s plans in detail with such unusual obstinacy, tliat 
it became evident nothing could be obtained save by external pressure. Wherefore 
as the season for* military opeiations approached, Mr. Stuart called upon Lord 
Cpstlereagh to bring the poWei of England to bear n^t once upon the court of Rio 
Janeiro , and \Wl]ington, driven to extremity, sent the Tortuguese prift^C'-regent 
one of those cliv’vp^weiful, and nj^rvous statements, wlucJi left those toVhom 
they were addressed, no alternative but submission, or an acknowledgment that « 
.sense and justice were to be disregarded, • i 
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"I call your Witness's attentiofi," hesaid^*‘to the state of your trtops and 
of all your establishments ; the army of operations has keen unpaid since ^ptembcr, 
the garfisons since June, the n^/litia since February, 1812. The transport service 
has never bwn rggilarly paid, and has received noihiflg sincAjune. To these 
evils I have in vam called the attention of the locr^l governm^t, and I am now 
going to apen a new campaign, with troops to wlioni greater Arrears of pay are 
due than when the last can^aign terminated, although the subsidy from Great 
Britain, granted d^oecially for the maintenance of those troops, has been regularly 
and exactly furnished ; and although it has been proved that the levenue for the 
last three months has e4g:ecd(jd, by a third, any former quartet The honour ol* 
your highness’s arms, the cause ot your allies, is thus serioiisl^ affected, and the 
uniform refusal of the governors of the kingdom to attend to«^ny one of the 
measures which I have recommended, either for permanent or temporal relief, has 
at last obliged me to go as a complainant into your royal highness’s presence, 
for here I cannot prevail againstahe influence of the chief of the treasury. 

“ I have recommended the cntiie reform of the customs systenT, but it has only 
been pai tially earned into effect. I l]^ve advised a method of actually and really 
collecting the taxes, and of making the rich merchants and capitalists pay the 
tenth of their annual profits as an extraordinai^contiilnuion for the war. I declare 
that no person knows better than I do the sacrifices and the sufferings of your 
people, for there is no one lor the last four years hasjlivecl so mifth amongst those 
people; but it is a fact, s:i, that the gieat cities, and even some of the smallest 
places, have gained by the war and the mercantile class has^niiched itself ; there 
are divers persons in lasbon and Oporto who have amassed immense sums. Now 
your government is, both from remote ij^id recent circumstances, unable to draw 
resources from the capitalists by loans ; it can only draw upon them by taxes. 

It is not denied that the regjilar tributes nor the extraordinafy imposts on the 
mercantile profits are evaded ; it is not denied that the measures I have proposed, * 
vigorously carried into execution, would fuinjsh the goverment with pecuniary 
resources, and it leniains for that government to inform your highness, why they 
have neither enforced my plans, nor any others which the necessity of the times 
calls for. They fear to become uniiopulai, but such is tlic knowledge I have of 
the people's good sense and loyalty, such my zeal for the cause, that I have offered 
to become responsible for the happy issue, and to take upon myself all the odj||,im 
of enforcing my own mcasnics. 1 have offered in v.iin ! 

“ Never was a soMicigii in the world so ill served as your highness has been 
by the ^ Junta Je Fur/ej,’ and I zealously foiwarded your 1 nterest#wl^ I obtain^ 
its abolition ; and yet, imdei a faKc pretext of debt, the government^lill disburse 
50,000,000 of reis monthly on account of that board. It has left a debt, undoubtedly, 
and it iP<R‘ importance to pay it, although not at this moment ; bUt iet the govein- 
meiit state m detail how tllfcse 50,000,000, gianted monthly, haveojcA applied ; 
let them say if all tl% accoiiyls have been called fti and li(|u«iated? who has 
enforced tlic operation? to whafjdoes llie dclit amount ^•has it been classified? how 
mucli IS really still due to those who have received instaln^cnts ? finally, have these 
millioA been applied to the p^anqnt of salaries, instead debt? But weie it 
convenient now to pay the debt, it cannot be denied that to p^y the army which is 
to defend the country, to p«)tect it from the sweeping destructive hajjd oflBb* 
enemy, is of more pressing importance ; the troops will be neither able nor willing 
to fight if they are not paid." « 

Then touching upon tlfc abuse of permitting the tax-gatherers to hold a month’s 
ta.xes in their hands, and upon the opposition he met with from the regency, he 
continued : — • • 

assure your royal highness that I give my advice to the^governor of the 
kingdom actuated solely by an earnest zeal for your service without any personal 
interest I can have none illative to Portugal, and none with regard to individijafs, 
for thifve no private relation with, and scarcely am acc^aint^ with those who 
direct, or would wish to direct your affairs. 0 Those reforms «iwmmended by me, 
and which have at last been partially effected m the custom-house, in the arsenal, 
in lh(f navy, in the payment 01 the interest of the national debt, m ilie formation of 
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a military chest, have succeeded, and I may tficrefdre say tha^ the other measures 
I piopcse would have simiUr results. 1 am ready to jtUow tliat I may deceive 
rn)sclf on this point, but certainly they are sugge^sted by a desire for the* good of 
your service ; heiy:e in the most earnest and deciaed manner, 1 ej^press my ardent 
wish, and it is common to all >our faithful servants, that yoit will return to the 
kingdom, and takV charge yohrself of the goveininept." ' , 

These vigoious ineasurcb to bring the regency to terms succeeded only partially. 
In May they promulgated a new system for the collection of taices, which relieved 
the financial pressure on the army Vor the moment, but which did not at all content 
0 Wellington, becaiise it was made to square with, old habits and prejudices, and 
thus left the roots«of all the evils alive and vigorous EV'CTy moment furnished new 
proofs of the l^opelessness of regenerating a nation through the medium of a cor- 
rupted government , and a variety of circumstances, more or less serious, continued 
to embarrass the march of public affairs. 

In the Madciras the authoiities ve\atiously prcirented the English money agents 
from exportmgi specie, and their conduct was approved of at Rio Janeiro. At 
Bisao, in Africa, the troops had mutinied for want ot pay, and in the Capede Verde 
Islands disturbances arose from the over-CAaction of taxes; for when the people 
were weak, the regency wore vigoioub ; pliant only to the powerful. These com- 
motions w 're tiiflmg and soon ended of themselves, >et expeditions wcie .sent 
against the offenders in both places, and the troops thus employed immediately 
committed far worse excesses, and did more mischief than that which they were 
sent to suppress. At the same time seveial Fiench fiigates finding the coast of 
Africa unguarded, Cruised successfully against the Brazil trade, and aided tlic 
American privateers tocbntiact the alicady too straitened resouicesof the army. 

Amidst all these difficulties however the extraordinary exertions of the British 
officers had rest(;ffed the numbeis, discipline, and spiiit of the Portuguese arm). 

^ 'rwenty-seven thousand cxctllent soldu rs were again under aims and ready to com- 
mence the campaign, although th(‘ national discontent was daily increasing , and 
indeed the very lecliiig of secuiity tieated by the appearance of such an aimy 
rendered the citizens at large less willing to bear the inconveniences of the war. 
Distant danger nevei afiei ts the multitude, and tl^^i billetting of troops, who, from 
long habits of wai, little regaidtd the rights of the citizens in compansoii with their 
ow'ii necessities, being combiind with retpiisitions, and with a recruiting system 
bcwoming every year moie irksome, foimed an aggregate of inconveniences 
intolerable to men who desii cd case and no longer dreaded to find an enemy on 
theii hearthstoq^s. Tlj^i poweiful classes were naturally more affected than the 
IKiorcr class\;,, because of their indolent habits ; but their impatience was aggravated 
because they had generally been debaricd of the highest situations, or supplanted 
by the British ujicrference in the affairs of the countiy, and, unlike thos^aif Spam, 
the noble, ^ oL Portugal liad lost little or none of lly,‘ir hereditary influence Dis- 
content was thus extended „yidely, and moicover the old dread of Piench powei 
was entirely gone , unlimited cQnfidence in the slrcmgth and resources of England 
l,iad succeeded; and t>,us con'iidencc, to use tfie words of Mr. Stuart, “being 
opposed to the irrcguljx^'li^s which have been practised by individuals, anuSi to the 
difference of mann^j, and of leligion, placet! the* British in the singular position of 
^ g .class whose cxeuions were necessaiy for the cguntiy, but who, for the above 
" reasons,* ’vere in every other respect as distinct from the natives as persons with 
whom, from some criminal cause, it was necessary to suspend communication." — 
Hence he judged that thy return of the prince icgent yould be a proper epoch for 
the British to retire from all situations m Portugal not strictly military, for if any 
thin^^should delay that event, the time was approaching when the success of the 
army and the ij^anquillity of the country would render it necessary to yield to the 
first manifestations, of national feeling, "in fine, notwithstanding the great benefits 
conferred upon the Portuguese by the British, the latt'^r were, and it will always be 
so on the like occasions, regarded by the upper classes as a captain regarti? galley- 
slaves, their strei.^h was required to speed the vessel, but they were fear^ and 
hated. ' ^ 

The prince regent did not return to Portugal according to Wellington's advice. 
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bm CarloUa immedifttely prepared to come aloi^ ; orders were given to ftwnish her 
apartments in the different palaces, and her valuables effects had actually Arrived. 
Ill )iealt*h was the pretext for th# voyage, but the real object was to be near 3pain 
to forward her v^e\fs upon the government there; f6r intei^t upon misenief, 
iadefatigable*and of a violence approaching insanitjf, she had ^Id even her pl^te 
and jcwelsito raise money whe»ewith to corrupt the leading merrroers of the Cortes, 
and was resolved, if that should not promise success, to distribute the money 
amongst the Spaimh Paitidas, and so create a ]io\verful military support for her 
scliemes, KorlunaTcly the piince, dreading the intnguing advisers of his wife, would 
not suffer her to quit Rm) Jaireiro until the wish of the lhiush*cabinct upon thc^ 
subject was known, and that was so decidedly ad vai sc, that it Vas thought better 
to do without the prince himself than to ha\e him accompanied J^y Carlotta ; so 
they both remained in the Brazils, and this formidable cloud passed away, yet left 
no sunshine on the land. 

It was at this period that the’offer of a Russian auxiliary force, before alluded 
to, being made to Wellington by Atlmiral Grieg, was accepted by hffn to the amount 
of 15,000 men, and yet was not fulfillec^because the Russian ambassador in London 
declared that the emperor know nothing t»f it! Alexander however proposed to 
mediate in the dispute bctw'ceii Gieat Bnftnn and America, but the English 
ministers, while lauding Inm as a jin.igo.i of magnanimity and justice, in regard 
to the war against Napoleon, nmu the aiinpd neutralify and quadruple 

tilliance, and wisely declined trusting J'aiqland's mantime jjrelensions to his faithless 
grasping policy Neither would they listen to Austna, who ^at tins lime, whether 
with good faith or merely as a clo.ik 1 know not, desired to mediate a general 
peace. However, amidst tins political tonfusion the progress of the military 
preparations was visible, and contemiiorary with the Poitugucse, the Spanisn 
troops under Wellington’s influence and providence acqnired*niorc consistence 
than they had ever before possessed , a mighty power was in arms ; but the flood 
of war with which the English general finally poured ijito Spam, and the channels 
by which he directed the overwhelming lorient, must be reserved for another place. 
It is now time to treat of tlie politiuil situation of King Joseph, and to resume the 
narrative of that secondaiy vwirfare winch occupied the French armies while 
Wellington was uninterruptedly, as far as the enemy were concerned, reorganizing 
Ins power. ^ 

CHAPTER nr. 

In w'ar it is not so much the positive strength, as the relal.fe sitiiatfen^f the hostile 
parties, w'hich gives the victory. Jcjsepli's positum, tlius jndgc'd, w.i^^nc of great 
weakness, principally beeause ho was incapable of (.ombiiniig the materials at his 
disposailiilfl- of wielding them when combined by others, h'rance Imd been suddenly 
throwm by her failure in Mussia into a new and embarrassing fittimdc, more 
embarrassing even tltHn it appeared to her encunc'^or tlian lag lobust warlike 
proportions, nourished by 12 ’jpars of v.cl^iy, g^diccged Na\)oleon, the most 
indefatigable and active of mankind, turned his enemy’s. ignorance on tins hewl 
to profit; for scarcely was it known ^^hai he had leached I'lris by that wise, that 
rapid journey, fiom Smorgboni, which, baffling all his cnem'’c‘>’ hopes, left them 
only the pow'er of foolish abuse; scarcely, I say, w'as his ninVal at Pans kno^v«, 
to the world, than a new and enormous army, the constituent parts of^vhich he 
had with his usual foresight created while yet m the midst of victory, was in march 
from all pans to unite in the heart of Geimany. • 

On this magical rapidity he rested liis hopes to support the tottering fabric 
of his empire ; but well aware of the critical state of hi^ affairs, his design WHS^while 
presenting a menacing front on every side, so to conduct his opemtions that if he 
failed in his first stroke, be might still contract his system girfclually and without 
any violent concussion. Aftd good reason for hope he had. His military p^er 
wasjafffcr broken ancP divided than lessened, for it is certain tl^at the niimb^ of 
men employed in 1813 was infinitely greater/han in 1812, fh ijiiii^atter 400,000, bat 
in the former more than 700,000 men, and 1200 field-pieces were engaged on 
different points, exclusive of*the armies in Spain. Then on the Vistula, on the 
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Oder, on the Elbe, he had powerful fortresse.^ and •numerous garrisons, or rather 
aunies, edt' strength and goodness do re-establish his ascendancy in Europe, if he 
could reunite them in one system by placing a new host victoriously in tli£ centre 
of Germany. And tliu^ also he could renew the adhesive qualities of those 
allies, who still clifng to him though evidently feeling the attract^n of his enemies’ 
success. t ' 

But this was a gigantic contest, for his enemies, by deceiving their subjects with 
false promises of libnity, had brought whole nation^} against him. More than 
800,000 men w'ere in arms 111 Geirnany alone, secret societies ircre in full activity 
^11 over the continent; and in France a conspiracy was commenced by men who 
dcsiiod rather to sge their country a prey to foreigners antJdcgradcd with a Bourbon 
king, than have it independent and glorious under Napoleon. Wherefore that 
great monarch Pad now to make application, on an immense scale, of the maxim 
w'hich prescribes a skilful otfcnsivc as the best defence, and he had to sustain two 
systems of opeiation not always (.ompatible , the frnc depending upon moral force 
to hold the vas^ fabric of his foi incr policy together, the other to meet the actual 
exigencies of the wai. The fust w.is infinitely more important than the last, and 
as Germany and France w'cre the proper^ -tlieatics for its display, the Spanish 
contest sunk at once from a pimciTial into an acccssoiy war. Yet this delicate 
conjiincturL of affaiis made it of vital importance that Napoleon should have 
constant and rapid intelligence from bpam, because the ascendancy which he yet 
maintained over the w'orld by his astounding genius might have been broken down 
in a moment if Wellington, overstepping the ordinal y rules of military art, had 
suddenly abandoned*-' the Peninsula, and thrown his army, or a part of it, into 
France. For then would, have been deranged all the emperor’s calculations ; then 
W'ould the defection of all his allies have ensued ; then would he have been obliged 
to concentrate bo^i his new forces and his Spanish troops for the defence of his own 
country, abandoning all his fortiesses and his still avast though scattered veteran 
armies in Germany end Poland, to the unrestiainccl efforts of his enemies beyond 
the Rhine. Nothing could Have been moie dcstiuctivc to Napoleon’s moral power, 
than to have an insult offeied and commotions raised on his own thicshold at the 
moment when he was assuming the fiont of a conqueror in Gcnnany, 

'I'o obviate this dangci 01 to meet it, alike required that the armies in the 
Peninsula should adopt a new and vigorous system, under which, relinquishing all 
real permanent offensive movcnicnls, lliey should yet appear to be daiing and 
enterprising, even while they prepared to abandon their former conquests. But 
the emperor wanted ol^ officers and non-comniissioned officers, and experienced 
soldiers, tO'^Tve consistency to the young levies with which he was preparing to 
take the field, and he could only supply this want by drawing from the vetcians 
of the Peninsul^.; wherefore he resolved to recall the division of the young guard, 
and with it mqny thousand men and officers of the line most remarkable wl courage 
and conduct. In lieu, he sent the icscrve at Bayonne into ^nam, replacing it with 
another^ which Was again to be replaced in May by. further* levies ; and besides this 
succour, 20,000 conscnpts'^vcrcf^ppivrpiialcd for Kic Peninsula. 

The armies thus vve^tened in numbers, and considerably so during the transit of 
the troops, W'cre alsg^m quality gieatly deterioratpd, and at a very critical time, for 
not only was Wcllifflgton being powerfully reinforced, out the audacity, the spirit, 
*flic org.viization, the discipline, and the numbers of the Partidas W'ere greatly 
increased by English supplies, liberally and now usefully dealt out And the 
Guerilla operations in the norlhcin parts, being, combined with the British naval 
squadrons, had, during the absence of the Frencli arrides employed to drive the 
allies back to Portugal, roused anew the spirit of insurrection in Navarre and 
Biscity; a spirit exacerbated by some recent gross abuses of military authority per- 
petrated by sonfe of the Fiench local commanders. 

The position of the invading armies w'as indeed bq^ome more complic'ated than 
ever. They had only been relieved from the crushing pressure of Lord WeJijngton’s 
grand operation 5 ;ao struggle in the meshes of the Guerilla and insurrectional 
warfare of the SpSiniards. Nor was 'the impoitance of these now to be measured 
by former efforts. The Partida chiefs had become more experienced an(| more 
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docile to the suggestions of thaBriti^i chief ; they had free communication with, 

I and were constantly supplied with arms, ammunit^n, and money from the sqimdrons 
on the coast ; they possessed several fortified posts an c# harbours, their bands were 
swelling to the size of armies, anil their military knowled.^e of the country and of 
the French system «Df* invasion was more matured ; their*own d§p6ts were better 
hidden, and tlfcy could, and at times did, bear the sl^ck of battU on nearly equal 
terms, Fiifally, new and Iarg4 bands of another and far more respectable and 
influential nature were formed or forming both in Navarre and Biscay, where 
insurrectional junta* were organized, and where men of the best families had 
enrolled numeioits volunteers from the \illagcs and towQs. 

These volunteers were ^ell a*nd willingly supplied by the counfry, and of course ^ 
not obnoxious, like the Partidas, from their rapine afld violence. In Biscay alone 
several battalions of this description, each mustering io:o men, wCre in the field, 
and the communication with France was so completely interrupted, that the French 
minister of war only heard tliat J|)scph had received hi^, dispatches of the qlh of 
January on the i8th of March, and then through the medium o^Suchet! The 
contiibutions could no longer be collected, the magazines could not be filled, the 
fortresses were endangered, the armies 4lad no base of operations, the insurrection 
was spreading to Aragon, and the bands of ^hc inteiior w'cre also increasing in 
numbers and activity. Tlie French aimics, sorely pressed for provisions, ucre 
widely dissemmated, and everywhere occupied, ami each general ^vas averse cither 
to concentrate his own forces or to aid his neiglibour. In hne the problem of llic 
operations was become extremely complicated, and Nai)o1con only seems to have 
scizerl the true solution. • 

When informed by Caffarclli of the state (»f affairs in»thc north, he thus wrote 
to the king, " Hold Madud only as a point of ohseivation ; fix your quarters not as 
monarch, but as geneial of the Frencli forces at Valladolid , concgitratc the armies 
of the south, of the centre, ai»fl of Portugal around yon , die .mlie*, will not and 
imlecd cannot make aii\ serious offensive movement for several months ; wherefore 
It is your business to piofit from their foiced inactivity, put down the insurrection 
m the noithern provuiee^, to free the connminieation with France, and to re- 
establish a good base of opciatioys before the i i.nnuencernent of another campaign, 
diat the French army may be in condition t<» ii<;iii the al]i<'s if the latter advance 
towards France.” Very important indeed did N.ipoleoii deem tiii-> object, and so 
earnest was he to have constant and rapid intelligence from his armies in <ihc 
Peninsula, that the courici > and then escoits vveie diicclcd to be despatched twice 
a week, travelling day and night at the' late of a league an^iour. ^le commandotl 
also that the army of tl.e noith should be leinfoioed even by the vviible army of 
Portugal, if It was luecssary to elfeet the nninediUe pacification of Biscay and 
Navarrc^i^nd while this p.ieifieation was in pi ogi ess, Joseph was hold the rest 
of his forces in a position offcjpsivc towards Portugal, making WelTi%gtoj^ feel that 
his whole powci was r^uiied on the fiontier, and th.-^ neither his main body nor 
even any considerable detachment could safely cmbaik to disturl) loanee In short 
that he must cover Lisljon stiongTy, and on tlft froiftier, ftr e.xpectto see the French 
ai my menacing that capital. 'I'liesc instructions well und'e. •'stood, and vigorouslv 
executed, would ccilainly have do%n the msiiric^tion in lac rear of the kings 
position, and the spring would J*avc seen that monarch at the ikjad of 90,000 
having their retreat upon Fiance cleai of all impediments, and consequenUy free to 
fight the allies on the Tonnes, the Dueio, the Pisuerga, and the Ebro , and with 
several suppoi-ting fortressej^s in a j^od state. ^ 

Joseph was quite unable to view the matter in this common-sense point of view. 
He could not make his kingly notions subservient to military science, nor his military 
movements subservient to an enlarged policy. Neither did he jjcrceive tlftt his 
beneficent notions of government were misplaced amidst the din of arms. Napo- 
leon’s orders were imperative but the principle of them Joseph could not previously 
conceiv&Hiimself nor execute the details after his brother’s conception. He vvasmot i 
even*acquainted with the true state of the northern provincts, i^vvould he .at first 
credit it when told to him. Hence, while his thoughts were inrent 'upon his Spanish 
political projects, and the scciiet negotiations with Del Patque's arm/, the northern 
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Pariithifi /inU insurgents became masters of alft his Unfes of communication itt the 
north ; Ihe Emperor’s ordersodispatthed early in January, and reiterated week after 
week, only reached the king in the end of February ; their execution did not take 
place until the enc^ of March, and then imperfectly. The time<tbus lost was irrepar- 
able ; and yet, as the emperqr reproachfully observed, the bulletin \^hich revealed 
the extent of his disasters in Russia might alone have taught the king what to do. 

Joseph was nearly as immoveable in his resolutions as his brother, the firmness 
of the one being, however, founded upon extraordinary sagacity, and of the other 
upon the want of that tjuahty. Regarding opposition to his views as the result of a 
Uisloyal malevolence, he judged the refiactory generals to, be enemies to the emperor, 
as well as to himseif. Rcille, Catfarolh, Siichet, alike incurred his displeasure, and 
the Duke of FeltU3, French minister of war, also, bee aiisc of a letter in which, evidently 
by the orders of the emperor, he rebuked the king for having removed Souhani 
from the command of the army of I’citugal. 

Fcltre’s style, addressed to a monarch was very '^offensive, and Joseph attributed 
it to the influence of boult, for his hatred of the latter was violent and implacable 
even to absurdity. “The Duke of Dalmaf^ or liiinself,” he wrote to the emperor, 
“ must quit Spam. At Valencia lie had forgotten lus own injuries, he had sup- 
pressed Ins just indignation, and inst&id of sending Marshal Soult to France had 
given hi n the direction of tlie opciations against the allies, but it was in the hope 
that shame for bie past combined with Ins avidity for glory, would uige him to 
extraordinary exertions ; nothing of the kind had happened , Soult was a man not 
to l3c trusted. Restjess, intriguing, ambitious, he would saciifice everything to his 
own advancement, mid possessed just lint Svtit of talent which would lead him to 
mount a si^affold when he thought he w.is ascending the steps of a throne, because 
he would want the coinage lo strike wlu n the crisis arrived. He acquitted him," 
he said, with a coltrsc sarcasm, “ of tieachery at the m^sage of thcTormcs, because 
theie fear alone operated to pi event him from bringing the allies to a decisive action, 
but I'C was nevertheless tieaohcrous to the emperor, and his proceedings in Spain 
were probably connected with the conspiracy of Malet at Pans." 

Such was the languagi' with winch Joseph in his anger assailed one of the 
greatest commanders and most faithful servants^ of his brother ; and such the 
greetings which awaited Napoleon on his arrival at Pans after the disasters of 
Russia. In the most calm and prospeioiis state of affairs, coming from this source, 
the clurges might well have excited tht jealous wrath of the strongest mind ; but in 
the actual crisis, when the emperor had just lost his great army, and found the 
smoking embers of a Suppressed conspiracy at his very palace-gates, when his 
friends were lailing, and his enemies accumulating, it seemed scarcely possible that 
these accusations should not have proved the rum of Soult. Yet they did not even 
iiifflc the tempeWuf Napoleon. Magnanimous as he was sagacious, hd ^miled at 
the weakness <3f Joseph, and though he lemovcd SpulC from bpain, because the feud 
between him an«T the king wkiuld not jicrmit them ,to seivCTeneficially together, it 
was only to make him thoKioniiuandci of the impf;rKil guaid , and that no mark of 
his confidence might bt wanting, he afterwards chose him, from aiiiongsj all his 
generals, to retrieve t-Ve affairs, of the Peninsula when Joseph was driven from that 
country, an event t)^t immediate causes of winch were now being laid. 

*11 ha? been already shown, that when Wellington took his winter-quarters, the 
French armies occupied a line stretching from the sea-coast at Valencia to the foot 
of the Gallician mountains. In these positio’^s Suchet on the o.xtrcmc left was 
opposed by the allies at'Alicant. ISoult, commanding the centre, had his head- 
quarters at Toledo, with one detachment at the foot of the Sierra Morena to watch 
the aamy of Del Parque, and* two others in the valley of the Tagus. Of these last, 
one was at 'fftlavera, and one on the Tietar. The first observed Morillo and 
Penne Villcmur, 'W^ho from Estremadura were constantly advancing towards the 
bridges on the Tagus, and menacing the rear of the I^ench detachment \vhich was 
on the Tietar in (Observation of General Hill then at Coiia. Soult's advanced post 
in the valley of-'''.>v Tagus communicated by the Gredos mountains with Avila, 
where Foy's division of the army of Portugal was po^§tcd partly for the sake of food, 
partly to watch Bejar and the ifpper Tormes, because the allies, possessing fhe pa^s 
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mass against the most important point, he^ disputed with each, and turned to 
demand /^rom the emperor additional succours for all; at^tho same time unwisely 
repeating and urging his o\'’n sciicmes upon a man so infinitely his superior in 
intellect. The insurrection in the northern provinces he treated not as a militaiy 
but a political qreslion; attributing it' to the anger of the' people at seeing the 
ancient supreme council of Favarre unceremoniously dismissed and some of the 
members imprisom d by a French geneial, a cause very inadequate to^ the effect. 
Neither was his judgment truer with respect to the fitness of time. He proposed, 
if a continuation of the Russian war should prevent the emperor from sending, more 
men to Spain, to make lUiigos the royal residence, to transport there the archives, 
' and all that const. tutrd a capital ; then to have all the p’ evinces behind the Ebro, 
Catalonia excepted, governed by himself thiongh the medium of his Spanish 
ministers and as a counii y at jicace, while those beyond the Ebro should be given 
up to the generals as a *.< >111111 \ at wur. 

In this state his cnil administration wmld, he .said, remedy the evils inflicted by 
the armies, would comiliati' the people by keeping all the Spanish families and 
authorities in safety and comfoit, w'ould diaw all those who favoured his cause from 
all parts of Spain, and would encourage the display of that attachment to his person 
which he believed so many Spaniaids to entertain. And wliile he declared the 
violence and injustice of the French 'armies to be the sole cause of the protracted 
resistance of the Spaniards, a declaration false in fact, that violence being only one 
of many causes, l.e w'as continually urging the propiiety of beating the English fust 
and then pacifying the people by just and benevolent measures. As if it were pos- 
sible, off-hand, to bejit Wellington and his vetcians, embedded as they were m the 
strong country of Portugal, and having British fleets with troops and succours of all 
kinds, hovering on the iTanks of the French, and feeding and sustaining the insur- 
rection of the Spaniards m their rear. 

Napoleon was quite as willing and anxious as Joseph could be to drive the 
English from the Peninsula, and to tranquillize the people by a regulargoveinment ; 
but with a more profound knowledge of war, of politics, and of human nature, he 
judged that the first could only be done by a methodical combination, in unison 
with that lule of art which prescribes llic establishment and security of the base of 
operations, secunly which could not be obtained :f the benevolent but weak and 
visionary schemes of the king were to supersede nnlitaiy vigour m the field. The 
emperor laughed in scoin when his biotlier ^ssuied him that the Peninsulars, with 
alflheir fiery passions, then fanaticism and their ignorance, would receive an equable 
government as a benefit from the hands of an intrusive monarch before they had 
lost all hope of resistance by arms. 

Yet It IS iiot to be concluded that Joseph was totally devoid of grounds for his 
opinions ; he was surrounded by difficulties and deeply affected by the misery which 
he witnessed, hi Spanish ministers were earnest and importunate, and itiw j of the 
French go ler^iS gave inm but too much reason to cor plain of their violence. The 
length and mutrtions of the var had ceilamly created a lar.g^ parly willing enough 
to obtain tranquillity at th ' put ' of submission, \v’'ile others wore, as we have seen, 
not indisposed, if he would hold the ciown on their trims, to accept his dynasty, 
as one essentially springing fiom democracy, m preference to the despotic, bJse, and 
superstitious family which the nation uas called upon < to uphold It was not un- 
..'Mtiiral therefore foi Joseph to desire to retain his cajatal while the negotiations 
with Dc'i Parqiie’s army were still in existence, it was not strange that he should be 
displeased with Soult after reading that marsha,l’s lioncst but offensive letter, and 
certainly it was highly creditable to his tliaiacter as a man and as a king that he 
would not silently suffer Ins .subjects to be oppressed by the gen^erals. 

am m distress for money,” he often exclaimed to Napofeon, “ such distress 
as no kiiig eve** endured before, my plate is sold, and on state occasions the 
appearance of magnificence is supported by false metal. My ministers and house- 
hold are actually starving, misery is on every face, and men, otherwise willing, are 
ihiis deterred from joining a king so little able to support them. Myr^eiiiiie is 
seized by the genK-J'^ supply of their troops, and I cannot as a king of Spain 

without dishonour partake of tlie resources thus torn by rapine from my subjects 
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whom I have sworn to protect ; I ^nnot in fine be at once King of Sj^n and 
general of the French ; Jet me resign both an j live peaceably in Your 

majesty jdO€S nojt know what scenes are enacted, you vftll shudder to ftear that 
formerly rich and devoted to our^ause have been driven out of Zaragoza and denied 
even a ration of f^od The Marquis Cavallero, a councillor of*state, minister of 
justice, and laiown personally to \our majesty, has t*en thus u^d. He has been 
seen actuary begging for a pieie of bread ! ” ^ | 

If this Cavallero was the^old niinistor to Charles the IV., no misery was loo I 
great a punishinentgfor his tyrannical lulc under that monarcli, yet it was not from 
the hands of the Fiench it should have come; and Josepli’s distress for money must 
certainly have been grcatjisinc€ that brave and honest man Joui*^dan, a mai-shal of* 
France, major-general of the armies, and a personal favourite olf the king's, com- 
plained that the non-payment of his appointments had reduced Hhim to absolute , 
penury, and after borrowing until his cicdit was exhausted he could with difficulty 
procure suVjsistence. It is novv^inic to describe the sccondaiy operations of the 
war, but as these weic spread over tvvo-thirds of JSpain, and were simultaneous, to 
avoid complexity it will hie iiecessaiy to class them under two gieat heads, namely 
those whrth took place north and thos(#which took place south of the Tagus. 

ClIAPl’ER^lV. 

OPERA rroNS sooni of the tagus, ^ 

In December, 1812, Gencial Cupoiis had been appointed captain-gciicral of Cata- 
lonia instead of Eiolc's, but his aiiiv.d was delayed and the pi ov nice w.is not lelievcd 
from Lacy's mischievous sway until Ecbruaiy, 1813, when IsToles, taking the tem- 
jiorary command, ie-establislu‘d the head-quartois at Vtch. The French, being 
then unmolested, sa\c by the English ships, passed an enoimous convoy to Fiance, 
but Eroles was not long nlle. 'I'liroiigli the medium of a double spy, he sent a 
foiged letter to the governui*of 'Faiagona, desiiing him to detach men to Villa 
Niieva de Sitjes, with eaits to transpoit some stoics ; the same time he gave out 
that lie was himself going to the (Vulana, w'hich l)iought the French movable 
column to that quaitei, and tlien, Eroles, Manso, and Vhllaniil, making forced 
marches fiom diffeicnt points, r';adietl lone dem barra where they met the British 
sqiiadion. The intmition was to eiil off the Ficnch detachment on its march to 
\'jlla Niieva and then to attack 'i'.iiagona, but foitune lulesmwar, tlic governor 
received a letter fiom M.uiiice Malhicii of a difterent tenor from the forged lertbr, 
and W'lth all liaste legiuning his foilie-.s balkcvl this w'cll-eontined plan. 

bar/field, at eninilv with Eioli was n<n\ combining Ills opci^tioi^ with VlflR, 
Campa, aiul they menaetd Aleaiiitz m Aiaguii : but Ucneuil I’annorcr, who had 
renmined at Teruel to watch Villa Campa, and to protect Sachet’s communications, 
iinrnedbt^fiiy marched to Dai oca, Scvcioh came Irom Zaiagoza the same point, 
and the Spaniards, alarmec^ by their junction, dispersed. Sarzfiefcd returned to 
Catalonia, Bassecour^d the Empetmado leinamed n^iar Cuenca,. jnd Villa Campa 
as usual hung upon the southeAi||>kiiis of the Alba^icvn^nountam, ready to pounce 
down on the Ebio 01 on the Guadalquivir sl^e as advantage might offer. Moaii- 
wliilc i^uchet was by no means at c.ise. 'I'he siicce*ses in C'aUloma did not enable 
him to diaw reinforcements J'rom^lhen*‘c, because N?ipolcon, tine to his principle of 
securing the base of opeiations, foilxule Inm to weaken the airny there, and 
marie's brigade was det.iclicd fioln ValiMicia to pieserve the com municatioi between 
Saguntum and Tortoza. l"iU Aiagon, which was Suchet’s place of arms and 
principal magazine, being mfesietfby Mina, Duran, Villa»Campa, the Empeemado, 
and Sarzfield, was becoming daily more unquiet, wherefore Panneticr’s brigade', 
remained between Segorb<^ and Daroca to aid Seveioli, Thus although th^ two 
armies of Aragon and Catalonia mustered more than 70,000 mcn^that of .^agon 
alone having 40,000, with 50 field-pieces, iSuchct could not figiit with more than 
16,000 in fentry, 2000 cavahiy, and peihaps 30 guns beyond the Xucar. His nglit 
flank was always liable* to be turned by Requeua, his left by the sea which Was 
entiftly at his adversary’s command, and his^ front was raenac^^y 50,000 men, of 
which 3000 might be cavalry, with 50 pieces of artilleiy. 

Tilt component part i of tbo allied force were the Anglo-Mcilians which, includ- 
• • 
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iiig Whit^ingham's and Roche’s divisions, funilshed 18,000 so^iers. Elio's army 
fuinishiii^ 12,000 exclusive of the tlivisions of Bassecour, Villa Campa, and the 
Enipccinado, which, though detached, belonged tto him. Del Parque’s* army 
reinforced by new f/om Andalusia, and on paper 20,0001 Numerically this 
was a fonnidable power if it h^d been directed in mass against Slichet^* but on his 
right the Duke of V Dalmatia, whose head-quarters \ycre at Toledo, seni forward 
detachments which occupied the army of Del Parque ; moreover the secret n^oiia- 
tions for the defection of tlie latter were now in full ‘activity, jmd from the army 
of tlie centre a column was sent towards Cuenca to dmw liassecour and the 
Empcciuado from < 3 uchet’s light flank; but those chiefs^ had 5000 men, and in 
return continually Imrnssed thc/army of tliecentie 

On tlie side gf the Morena and Murcia, Soult’s operations were confined to 
‘skirmishes and foraging parties. Eaily in January his brother, seeking to open 
a communication with Suchet by Albacete, defeated some of Elio’s cavalry with 
the loss of 50 men, and pursued them until they rained on their mam body, under 
Freyre ; the latter offeicd battle with 900 liorsemcn 111 frqnt of the defile leading 
to Albacete; but Souk, disliking his apjjqarance turned off to the right, and 
passing through Villa Nueva de los Infantes joined a French post established in 
Valdcpena at the foot of the Morena, *where some skirmishes had also taken place 
with Del Parque’s cavalry. I'he elder Soult thus learned that Freyre, with 2500 
horsemen, covered all the loads leading from La Mancha to Valencia and Marcia ; 
that Eho’s infantry was at Tobara and Ilelhn, Del Paique’s head-quarters at jaen ; 
that the passes of the Morena wcic guarded, and magajsmes formed at Andujar, 
Linares, and Cordoba, while on the other side of La Mancha, the Empeciuado 
had come to Hmojoso wfih 1500 hoi semen, and the column sent from the army 
of the centre was afiaid to encounter him 

These dispositions, and the strength of the Spaniards, not only prevented tlie 
younger Souk fiom penetrating into Muicia, but defayed the march of a column, 
under General Daricau, destpied to communicat{‘ with Suchet, and bring up the 
detachments baggage and stores, which the aimies of the south and centre had 
left at Valencia. The scouting parties of both sides now met at diffeieiit points, 
and on the 27th of Januaiy, a sharp cavahy hght happened at El Corral, in which 
the French coiiimandcr was killed, and the Spaniaids, though far the most 
numerous, defeated Meanwhile Daricau, who^^e column had been reinforced, 
reached Uliel, oijencd the communication with Suchet by Requena, cut off some 
sniall parties of the enemy, and then continuing his march received a great con/oy 
cdnsisting of 2oo« fightirfg men, 600 tiavellers, .ind the stores and baggage belong- 
ing to Souks and the king’s armies. This convoy had marched for Madrid by th** 
way of Zaragoza, but was recalled when Daiicau arrived, and under Ins escoit, 
aided by a dctacl .ment of Sachet's aimy placed at Yniesta, it rcacherl ^ jelo in 
the latter end 6.' Fcbruaiy safely, though Villa Canqv came dowm to the Cabnel 
river to trouble t^e march. < > / 

During these different ,'^peri\^‘ions ^immeious .il'slnd and contradictory reports, 
principally 01 iginating in the Spanish' and Isnghsli newspapers, obtained credit in 
the French airnies, such as th^t Sir Ileiuy Wellesley and Infantado had^jcized 
the government at Cadiz , that Clinton, by an Sntri^ue, had got possession of 
/liftant ; that Ballesteros had snown Wellington secret oiders fioin the Coitcs not 
to acknoVledge him as generalissimo, 01 even as a gr.indee ; that the Cortes had 
removed the regency because the latter permitted Wellington to appoint intendants 
and other officers to the ^Spanish provinces ; that Hill l^id devastated the frontier 
and retired to Lisbon though forcibly opposed by Moiillo ; that a nephew of 
Ballesteros had raised the stanflard of revolt ; that Wellington was advancing, and 
that troops had^been embarked at Lisbon for a maritime expedition, with other 
stories of a like nature, which seem to have disturbed all the French generals save 
Soult, whose information as to the real state of affairst continued to be sure and 
accurate. He al^ at this time detected four or five of Wellington's emissaries, 
amongst them Rortuguese offiejer on his own staff ; a man called Pi'ioti, 

who served and betrayed both sides ; and an amazon called Francisca de la Fuerte, 
who, though only 22 years old, had already commaniled a partida of 60 me\ with 
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some sutscess, and«vas, now a spy. But in Uie latter end of f'chruary^die Duke 
oC Dalmatia was recalled, and the commandP of has army fell to* Garan, whose 
movements belong rather to th<* operations north of the fagus. Wherefore turftjng 
to Suchet, I shaUj>rt)ceed to give an exact notion of his fesourc^b and of the nature 
of the country where his operations were conducted m 

The cky of Valencia, though nominally the seat of his powr, was not so. He 
, had razed all the defences constructed by the Spaniards, confining his hold to the 
old walls and to j^small fortified post within the town sufficient to resist a sudden 
attack, and capable of keeping the population in awe ; his real place of arms was 
Saguntiun, and between* thatfand Tortoza he had two fortress A, namely, C)rope.s^ 
and Peniscola ; he had also another line of communication, bflt for infantry only, 
through Morelia, a fortified post, to Mequinenza. Besides these lines there weie, 
roads both from Valencia and Saguntum, leading through Segorbd to Teruel, a 
fortified post, and from theni^ to Zaragoza by Daroca, another fortified post. 
These roads were eastward of tne Guadalaviar, and westward of that river Suchet 
had a line of retreat f>#:>rn Valencia to Madrid by Requena, ^hich was also a 
fortified post. Now if the whole of Frcncli general’s command be looked to, 
his forces were very numerous, but that command was wide, and in the field his 
army was, as I have before shown, not very numeious. Valencia was 111 fact a 
point made on hostile giound which, now that the French were generally on the 
defensive, was only maintained with a viewot imposing upon the^lhcs and drawing 
forth the resources of the country as long as ciicumstances would permit. The 
proper line for covering \^rlencia and the rich country imnipdiately around it was 
on the Xucar, or rather beyond it, at San Fclippe de Xgitiva and Mpxente, where 
a double range of mouiUains afforded strong defensive positions, barring the 
pimcii>al roads loading to Valencia. On this position Suchet had formed his 
entrenched camp, much talked of at the time, but slighter thaft fame represented 
It ; the real strength \/as in the natiual formation of the ground. 

Beyond his left flank the coast road was blocked by the castle of Denia, but 
his right could be turned from Ycclaand Almanza, through iHofrentes and Requefia, 
and he was forced to keep strict watch and strong detachments always towards the 
defile of Almanza, lest Elio’s •army and Del Barque’s should march that way. 
This entrenched camp was .Suchet's permanent position of defence, but there were 
reasons why he should endeavour to keep his troops generally more advanced L the 
country in his front was full of fertile plains, or rather coves within the hills, ^ich 
run in nearly parallel langes, and are remarkably rocky and precipitous, enclosu^ 
the plains like walls, and it was of great importance wlio should c^mand Tneir 
resources. Hence as the principal point 111 Sachet’s front was large and 
flourishing town of Alcoy, he occupied it, and from thence threw off smaller bodies 
to Biai^p'^&stalla, Ibi, and Onil, which were on the same strong rkige as the position 
covering the cove of Alcoy. • On his right there was another plSin fh w*iich Fuente 
La Higucra, Villena*^^nd Yecla were delineated at Opposite poiits of a triangle, 
and as this plain and the sma’dcr valleys lainistqied t# Suchet ’s wants because of 
Ins .superior cavalry, the subsistence of the French troops was cased, while the 
cintomnenis and ioraging districts, of the Sicilian army w'cre contracted: the 
outposts of the allied army#were^in fact confined to a fourth and fifth parallel range 
of mountains covenng the t»v/is of Elda, Tibi, Xixona, and Villa Joy^a 
was on the sea-coast. 

Suclict thus a^'uimcd an insul^ng superiority over an army more numeroas than 
his own, but outward appearances are deceitful in wat ; the French general was 
really the strongest, because want, ignorance, dissension, and even treacheiy were 
in his adversary's camps. Del Barque’s army rcmaigicd behind the Moren% Elio's 
was at Tobarraand Hellin, and of the Anglo-Sicilian army, the Critish only were 
available in the hour of danger, and they were few. Wheft General Campbell 
quarelled with Elio the lattef letircd for a time towards Murcia, but after Wellington*’s 
jougiey*to Cadiz he itgain came forward, and his cavalry entering La Mancha 
skirmished with General Soult's and, communicating ^ithi^JMsecour and the 
Emp^inado, delayed tlie progress ^of Daricau towards Valencia. Meanwhile 
General Campbell remained ^uiet, in expectation that Lord William Bentinck would 
• • 
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coino wiUi more trOops to Alicant, but in February fresh troubles broke out iii Sicily, 
atid m tne lattiTr end of that month Sir John Muiray ani\mg* ubsuined the command. 
'I'hus in a few months five chiefs with different views and prejudices successively 
came to the conifciand, rind the army was still unorgani/-ed »aijd unequijiped for 
\ Jgorous service The Siciliaw-^, Calabrese, and French belonging to were eager 
to desert, one Italic* regiment had been broken for misconduct by General Maitland, 
the British and Germans were humiliated in spirit by the part they were made to 
enact, and the Spaniards under Whittingham and Roche were ^arving ; ^ for Wel- 
lington knowing by experience how the Spanish goveinmcnt, though receiving a 
•^subsidy, would, if^permitted, throw the feeding of <lheir droops entirely upon the 
Biitish, forbade thbir being supplied from the BrUisli stores, and the Spanish 
' intendants neglei'ted them. 

Muriay’s first caie was to Improve the equipment of his troops, and with 
the aid of Elio he soon put them in bottei condibon. I'he two armies together 
furnished 30,000 cileclnc men, of winch about 3000 were cavalry, and they had 37 guns, 
yet very madcqfiatcly horsed, and Whitiinqham's and lidio’s cavalry weic from 
want of forage nearly unfit foi dutv. The ti.inspoit mules vvtre hired at an 
enormous prue, th»‘ expense being at the late of ^^130,0 o annually, and yet 
the su]:)ply w.is bad, for Jieie as in .il! btln'i pans of Spain, conupbon and misuse of 
authority ,pie\a’lod. 'I'hc rah tncii line animals to Alicant for sanctuary and 
bribed the Alcaldes, the mules cl the j^oor akine weie pressed, the army was ill 
provided, and yet the conn try was haiasseil In tins state it was necessary to do some- 

thing, and as the dislrp-^s of Whitlingliain and Roche's troops could not be removed 
save by enlarging thou cantoimicnls, Munay aftei some hesitation resolved to drive 
the Flench from the moumain-> m lus fiont, and he designed, as the first step, 
to surprise 1500 men whu h tlirv h.id pi n 1.(1 m Aleoy, Now five roads led towaids 
the French ])OMti(his ist. Ou the left ilu* ejeat roaij from Alicant passing ihrongli 
Monforte, J^lda, Sa,\, Viilen.i, and Fieaite de la lliguera, where it joins thegrcatioad 
from Valencia to Macliic, whv h iun-> tlaoiigh Miuan/a ' 11 ns way turned both the 
ridgt'S occupied by the atnii>s 'and A g(A)d it.ad leading l^y Tibi to G.ist.illa, 
from whence it icntofl two biandji s, on the letth.md, i>iie le.iding to Sav, the other 
llirough tlie pass of Biai to \'illen i , twootlnr branches on tlie light hand went, 
the one through Ibi to Aleoy, the otliei through Onil to the same place 3rd. 'Ihe 
load from Alicant to Xixona, a bad load, leading ovei the very steep rugged ridge 
of thai name to Aleoy. At Xixona also theie w.ib a narrow W’ay on the right 
Jiiand, tljrough tlic mountains to Aleoy, wlncli was follow'cd by Ruche w'lien he 
attacked th,;^^ pl*»cc 111 t*tc first battle of Castalla. 4th A caniage-road running 
along the sea-coast asfai as Villa Joy fiom whence a nanow mountain-way leads 
to the village of Coiiscnta}na, situated in the co\e of Alcov and behind tliat town. 
On the 0th ctf-' March the allied tioojis moved in foui columns, dm on the 
left l)y KliJa, to Match the gicat Madrid road , one on tlic rigJit composed of 
*’?panich tioops u^idcr Colon<.<‘ Campbell, from Villa Joyosa,/.o get to Consentayna 
behind Aleoy ; a thiid iindc^r Lq-d Fipdenck Benrn'ck, issumg by Ibi, was to tuin 
the French right ; the fouith was to maich from Xixona straight against Aleoy, 
and to pursue tlie remainder (?f Habeit’s division which was bthind that town, 
IvOrd Frederick Bentinck attacked m due time, fetit aj- Colonel ('anijibell did not 
jr^»]¥car the surprise failed, and win 11 the FreiK'hc saw the mam body winding 
down tl?b Sierra 111 front of Aleoy, they retired, puisued by Gcncial Donkin 
with the second battalion of the eytli regnneiv The lu'ad of Lord Fredeiick 
Bcntinck’s column was aheady engaged, but tlie rear* had not anivcd, and the 
whole of Habert’s division w'as soon concentrated a mile lieyond Aleoy, and there 
offereci battled ; yet Sir John Murray, instead of pushing biiskly fonvaid, halted, and 
it was not untiKscvei .\1 demands for sui;p()it had reached him that ho detached 
the 58th to the as^sistance of the troops engaged, who had lost about 40 men, 
chiefly of the 27111. Habert, fearing to be tut off By Consentayna, and seeing 
the 58lh coming wi, letrcated, and the aliii occupied Alco^, which greatly* relieved 
their quarters ; lie* want of vigiwar displayed by Sir John Murray when he 

had gamed Aleoy did not escape the notice of the troops, ^ 

* Appendix No. r6, 17, ' ^ 
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thil^aflEair the armies remained quiet^until the isih, when WW^tington 
folded the BVench posts with some loss from AlDaydaf and General bonkiq, t^ng* 
^ tWo baitdlions and sothe dragoons from Ibi, drove back their outposts 
* Rocayrente and ^^shfara, villages situated beyond the range bounding the plaih 
of Alcojr. He repassed the hills higher up with the drago^is and a company 
of the grenadiers of 27th, under Captain Waldron, and rctunrfa by the main toad 
to Alcoy, having in his course met a French battalion, through which the g^ant 
Waldron broke w 5 |h his grenadiers. Meanwhile Sir John Murray, after much 
vacillation, at one time resolving to advance, at another to retreat, thinking ft 
impossible first to force Slichcfs entrenched camp, and then his*second line bemna 
the Xucar, a difficult rivci witli muddy banks, believing also that the French general 
had his principal magazines at Valencia, conceived the idea of sefeing the latter by 
a maritime expedition. He judged that the garrison, which he estimated at 800 
infantry and 1000 cavalry, woul<^be unable to resist, and that the town once taken 
the inhabitants would use ; Suchet could not then detach men^niough to quell 
them without exposing l^nisclf to defeat on the Xucar, and if he moved with all his 
foicc he could be closely followed by t#lc allies and driven upon Requeua, In this 
view he made fresh dispositions. • 

On the i8th, Roche’s division, reinforced by .some troops from Klio’s army and 
by a British grenadier battalion, W'as selected for the m.intime attack, and the rest 
j of the army was concentrated on the left at CastnlKi w’ltli the exception of 
Whittingham’s tioops which remained at Alcoy, for Suchet was said to be 
I advancing, and Murray resolved to fight him. IRit to form •a plan and to execute 
I it vigorously were with Sir John Murray vciy different tlwngs. Although far from 
an incapable officer in the cabinet, he showed innie of the qualities of a commander 
' in the field. His indecision w'as icmaikabli'. On the mornypg of the i8th he 
I resolved to fight in front of#Castalla, and iirthc eveimi'j; lie .assumed a weaker 
I ])Osition behind that town, abandoning the eoinmand of a mad, i mining fiom Ibi 
1 in rear of Alcoy, by which Whiltingham might ha\ e ea (tit olf And when the 
strong rornoiistrancei of his quu tei -m i^tei -general indiM\l liim to lelmquish this 
ground, he adopted a thud position, neither so stiong is the fust noi so defective 
as the last. * 

In this manner, affairs woio on until the 20th, wlicii Roche’s division and the 
gienadier battalion in.iichcd to Alicant to embaik, with oidcis, if they fail«l at 
Valencia, to seize and foilily fulleia at the mouth of llio Xucar, and if this also 
failed, to besiege Dcnia But now' tlie foolish imnisu 1 i.ilipri. i.ingf^nu'iiLs abou 4 P<lfc 
Sicilian army worked out their natui.d ic-nlt. Loul W'l'llmgton, t'^igh he W'as 
pci nutted to retain the Anglo-Sic ilrm aiiny in Sji.un licyond the peiiqd Lord 
William Ijpntinck had assigned loi its stay, had not the full coimaaiul given to him; 
he was^logged with reference to the slate ot Sicilv until the mi(lalq|of ^larch, and 
this aJw arrangemcn4„wa^ stftl unknown to Lord Wi|^ani lieiitinck and to Sir John 
?^Iurray. Thus there weie at 'this tune, m fact, tlu<‘c commanding officers , Wel- 
lington for the general optT.Uioiis, Mini ay fPr the^iai ticular operations, and Lord 
Bcntmck still empowi.ied to increase or dinunibh the troops, and even upon 
emergency to withdiaw tiie wliolc. * And now 11/ consequence of the continued 
dissensions in Sicily, the kifig of that country liaiing suddenly resumed the gov^m- 
ment, Lord William did lecai *2000 of Murray’s best troops, and amongst them 
the grenadier battalion intended to attack Valencia. That enterprise instantly fell 
to the ground. • * 

Upon this event Sir John Muiiay. or some peison writing under his authority, 
makes the following observations. “The most careful combination could not have 
selected a moment when the danger of such aiUlK^uty was mor^ clearly aemoii- 
sirated, more severely felt Had these ordeis been icceived* a very slioit time 
before, the allied army woq/d not have been committed in active operations, Iwid 
they reached Sir John Mun ay a week later, tlieie is evciy reason lo believe that the 
wh^e country from Alicant to Valencia woyld have passn^l the authority of 

the allied army, and that Marshal Suchet, cut off from lus magazines, in tliat 
provii>ce, and in Aragon, wcwld have been compelled to retire through a moun- 
jainous and barren country on Madrid. But the order of Loid William Bentjnck 
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was pcrejnptory, and the allied army which even before was S9^rccly ,%Bilanced» was 
now so miferioF. to the enemy^^that became an indispensable necessity to adopt a 
system strongly defensive, and all hope of a brilliimt commencement of the cam* 
paign vanished.” ^ • «. 

Upon this cunous passa^ it is necessary to remark, ist, lhat ^chefs great 
magazines were n|vt at Valencia but at Saguntum^; 2nd, that from*t^ castle of 
Denia the fleet would have been descried, and the strong garrison of Saguntum 
could have reinforced the troops in Valencia ; MontnKirie’s brigade also wotud soon 
have come up from Oropesa. These were doubtless contingenTies not much to be 
^regarded in bar of such an enterprise, but Suchet ^oul<J by no means have been 
forced to retire by*Requena upon Madrid, he would have retired to Liria, the road 
to which steered more than five miles clear of Valencia. He could have kept that 
city in check whfle passing, in despite of Sir John Murray, and at Liria he would 
have been again in his natural position, that is to say, in full command of his 
piincipal lines of communication. Moi cover, fiowcver disagreeable to Suchet 
personally it might have been to be forced back upon ^adrid, that event would 
have been extremely detrimental to the gcr^ial cause, as tending to reinforce the 
king against Wellington. But the singular part of the passage quoted, is the 
assertion that the delay of a week id Lord William Bentinck’s order would have 
ensured such a noble stioke against the French army. Now Lord William 
Bentinck only required the troops to proceed m the first instance to Mahon ; what 
a dull flagging spirit then was his, who daicd not delay obedience to such an order 
even for a week ! 

The recalled troops embarked for Sicily on the slh of April, and Suchet alarmed 
at the offensive position 'of the allies, which he aiuibuted to the general stale of 
affairs, because the king's inarch to Castile pel muted all the Spanish armies of 
Andalusia to reinforce Islio, resolved to strike first, and with the greater avidity 
because Elio had pushed Gencial Mijares with an auvanced guard of 30CO or 4000 
men to Yecla where they wei/; (|uite unsupported. This movement had been con- 
certed in Maich with Muiray, who was to occupy Villcna and be prepared to fall 
upon the French left, if the Spaniards w'cre attacked at Yecla ; and in return the 
Spaniards were to fall on the French Tight if Murray was attacked. Eho however 
neglected to strengthen his division at Yecla with cavalry, which he had promised 
to do, nor did Murray occupy Villena 111 force; nevertheless Mijares remained at 
Yefia, Elio with the main body occupied Hellin, and the cavalry were posted on 
the side of Albacete until the departure of the troops for Sicily. Roche then joined 
the'drmy at Cas/ialla, afrd Elio’s main body occupied Elda and Sax to cover the 
main road fhom Madrid to Alicant. 

On the night of the nth Suchet, having by a forced march assembled 16 bat- 
talions of infanlrfr 10 squadrons of cavalry, and 12 pieces of artillery af^Fuente la 
Iliguera, n arckedr straight upon Caudete, while Harirpe's division by a cross road 
endeavoured to vtrprise the Spaniards at Yecla. The latter t. tired fighting towards 
Jumilla by the hills, but tly^ Frqnch a/tillery and at’urmishcrs followed close, and at 
last the Spaniards being pierced in the centre, one part broke and fled, and tl^ 
other part after some farther Resistance survendered. Two hundred were* killed, 
and 1500 prisoners, including wounded, fell into bne hrnds of the victors, who lost 
^oiit 80 men and officers. ^ 

Such?rt’s movement on Fuente la Iliguera was l^nown in the night of the lolh at 
CiistalJa, where all the Anglo-Sicilian army was jn position, because Whittingham 
had come from Alcoy, Idaving only a detachment on that side. Hence, while 
Ilarispe was defeating Mijares at Yecla, Suchet in person remained at Caudete 
with qvo divisions and the heavy cavalry in order of battle, lest Murray should 
advance by Bia«- and Villena. The latter town, possessing an old wall and a 
castle, was occupied by the regiment of Velez-Malaga, 1000 strong, and in the 
course of the day Murray also came up with the alli^ cavalry and a brigade of 
infahtry. Here was joined by Elio, without troops, and when towards evening 
Harispe’s fight beUj cf/er and the prisoners secured, Suchet advanced, Murray 
retired with the cavalry through the pass of Biar, leaving his infantry under Colonel 
Adam in front of that defile. He wished also to d^aw the Spanish garrison from 
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Villena, bui w<^ci not suifer it, and yet during the night, repentitg of his 
ohstinacY, came to Castalla entreating Murray A carv off that bat&ion. It \yas 
too late/ Suchet had broken tht gates of the town the evening before, and the 
castle, with the best equipped and finest regiment in the S^janish army, had already 
surrendered. * 0 

Murr^is final position was^about three miles from the pas|^f Biar. His left, 
composed of Whittingham’s Spaniards, was entrenched on a nigged sierra ending 
abruptly above Casmlla, which, with its old castle crowning an isolated sugardo^u 
hill, closed the rignt of that wing, and was occupied in strength by Mackenrie^s 
division. % • • • 

A space between Whittingham’s troops and the tpwn was left on the sierra fvr 
the advanced guard, tlien in the pass of Biar ; Castalla itself, covered by the castle, 
was prepared for defence, and the principal approaches were commanded by 
strong batteries, for Murray had concentrated nearly all his guns at this point. 
The cavalry was partly behind partly in fiont of the town on an extensive plain 
which Was interspersed w^th olive plantations • 

The right wing, composed of CIint<^'s division and Roche's Spaniards, was on 
comparatively low ground, and extended to the rear at right angles with the centre, 
but well covered by a harranco or bed of a t?>rrciit, the precipitous sides of which 
were, in some places, loo feet deep 

Suchet could approacli this position cither through the pass of Biar, or turning 
that defile, by the way of Sax ; but the last road was supposed to be occupied by 
Elio’s army, and as troops coming by it must make a flank inajeh along the front of i 
the position, it \.as not a favourable line of attack; moreover the allies, being in i 
possession of the defiles of Biar and of Alcoy, might have gained the Xucar, either I 
by Puentes de la Higuera or by Alcoy, seeing that Ahcant, which was their base, | 
was safe, and the remnants of Elio’s army could easily have goiPaway. Murray’s 
army was however scarcely Sctivc enough for such an operation, and Suchet 
advanced very cautiously, as it behoved him to do, for 4 he ground between Castalla 
and Biar was just such as a prompt opponent would desire for a decisive blow. 

'I'he advanced guard in the pass of Biai, about 2500 men, was composed of two 
Italian regiments and a battalioo of the 27th Biitish ; two companies of German 
riflemen, a troop of foreign huss.ars and six guns, four of which were mountain- 
jneces. The ground was very strong and difficult, but at two o’clock in 
afternoon the French, having concentrated m front of the pass, their skirmishers 
swarmed up tlie steep rocks on cither flank with a surprising vigoiu: and agility,ar|||^ 
when they had gained the summit, the supporting columns ad vailcec|^ThenU^ 
allies, who had fouglit with resolution for about two hours, abandoned the pass 
with the loss of two guns and about 30 prisoners, retreating liowever in good order 
to the siail! position, for they were not followed beyond the nio«lh of the defile. 
The next day, that is the i^th about one o’clock, the Fiencl^ c^alr^, issuing 
cautiously from the extended to the hft in tiio as far a» Oml, and they 
• were followed by the infantry, iinmediatQjy ocqjipicdia low ridge about a mile 
ii^ front of the allies’ left ; the cavalry then gained ground to the front, and closing 
tnward'ftlhe right of the allies menaccc^thc road to and Alcoy. 

Muiray had only occupicil hi^ ground the night before, but he had studied it 
and entrenched it in parts. H» right wing was quite refused, and so well j^ver^dh* 
by the liarranco, that nearly all the tioops could have been employed ns a reserve 
to the left wing, which was also vt^ strongly posted and presented a front about 
two miles in extent. But ii^itwithsmndmg the impregnabfc strength of the ground 
the English general shrunk from the contest, and while the head of the French 
column was advancing from the defile of Biar, thrici^ he gave his qwarter-nmster- 
gfeneral orders to put the army in retreat, and the last time so pe^sraptorily, that 
obedience must have ensued if at that moment the firing between the picquets and 
the French light troops had ftot begun. , 

• • BATFLE OP CASTALLA. | 

. Sflchet's dispositions were made slowly and as if he al^ not made up his 
• mind to fight, but a crooked jut of the sierra, springing from about the middle of 
the rid/e, hid from him all tlift British troops, and two-thirds of the whole army, 

• • 
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engaged, and in despite of all remonstrance, caused them to fall back on the main 
body whyn victory was in tlicir grasp. SuchetOthus jchevcd at a <mOst*'trilical 
moment, immediately occupied apposition across the defile with his flanks oh the 
heights, anil thougl;i Murray finally sent some light conipateies to j^ttack his left; tho 
effort wa.s feel^Je and produced no result ; he retained Jjis position, and in the night 
retired to Puente dc la Higuerrc ^ 

On the i.^th Murray marched to Alcoy, where a small pai^^f Whittinghim’s 
forces had remainecKin obserVktion of a French detachment left to hold the pass 
of Albayda, and through this pass he pioposcd to intercept the retreat of »Suchet, 
but his movements were i^low* his arrangements bad, and the army IjQwime so, 
disordered, that he halted the 15th at Alcoy. A ^feeble dcmsinslration on the 
following days towards Albayda terminated his operations, « 

In this brittle of Castall.i the allies had, including Roche’s division, about 
17,003 of all arms, and the Frendi about 15,000. Suchet says that the action was 
1)1 ought on against his wish, by the impetuosity of his ligl it troops, and that he 
lost only 800 men; his slatement is confirmed by Vacam the Italian historian., 
ISir John Murray affirms that it was a pr/'hed battle and that the Freneli lost above 
3000 men. 'Ihc rcMder may chon'jc between thc-ic accounts. In favour of Suchet’s 
version it may be reiiiaiked that neillitr the place, nor the lime, nor the mode of 
attack, was such as might be expected fiom his talents and experience in w’ar, if he 
had really intended a pitched balth', and though tiic action wfis strongly contested 
on the principal point, it is scarcely possilile that •^o many as 3000 men could have 
been killed and wounded. And \et 800 seems too few, because the loss of the 
victorious troops, with all advantages of ground, wa^) more th.Ili 600. One thing is 
liow'cver certain, that if Suchet lost 3000111011, whicli would ftave been at legist a fouith 
of bis infantry, lie must have been disabled, so cnpplcd, that what with the 
nariow defile of Biar m tlic rear, and the distance of liis caval'iy in the plain, to 
have escaped at all was extrcmrly discicditable to Munay's gcncialship. An able 
commander having a superioi foice, and the .allie , w ere pci taiiily the most numerous, 
would never have suffep'd the pass of Biar to be foiced on thi- latli, or if it were 
forced, he would luive had his .nmy wall 111 haiul behind it, ready to fall upon tlio 
head of the Fpsich column as it i/sued into the low giouiid. 

Suchet violated ser ial of the most inijiortaiit maxims of art For without an 
adi’ijuatc object he lou^dit a butlc, liaving a defile m his rtar, and on ground 
wlieie hiS cavalty, in whuh he was supei lor, could nnt act Neitlier the goaiJual 
"state of the luemh altaus nor the pailieiilir cHeiuustaiiees invited a decisive 
offensive inoveiuent at the tune, wlicrefoie the ImciicIi g(‘xleial should hav«-'t’tlld ' 
contented with his first succ<*sseb against the Sjianiards, and against CoHIhel Adam, 
unless some palpable ad\antage h.id been offered to bim by Muiray. But the 
lattei ’s^oifttjon was very stiong indeed, and the French army^as in imminent 
danger, cooped between the p.T^s of Biar and the aHit^d troof%; ^ndtjus danger 
would liavc been incTeased if Islio had executed a nyvement which ^^u^^ay had 
pioposed to him in the night of the i2tli, nairjplv, iQ^jmsli^tioops into the mountaiii-S 
ittom bax, which would lia\e stiengthcneii Whiltlngham's left and menaced the 
right fl^nk of the enemy, li/lio dibreg,iided this rcijucst, and during the whole of 
the operations the two aiiyies weie unconnected and acting without concert, 
although onl)” a fi-w miles distjgit from each other This might have been avoided ^ 
if they had picMously put the castle and’ town of Villen i in a good state of defence, ' 
and occupied the pass of Biar 1^ foice belnnd it The two aimics would then 
have been secuic of a junctiou 111 advance, and the plain of Villcria would have been 
commanded. To the coinage of the ti oops belongs all the merit of the success 
obtained, there was no geiicnilslup, and lienee thoi^h much blood was .spilt no 
profit was deiivcd from victory, • 

CHAPTER V. * 

• OPERATIONS NORTH OF THE TAGUS. , , i 

On tbis side as in the soutli, one pait of tftc I^rench froAtoiI^I^rd Wellingtons 
forces,j<While the rest warred dvith the Partidas, watclied the English fleets on the 
coast, and endeavoured to maintain a free intercourse with France ; but the extent 
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of country was greater, tlie lines of communication longer, th^ war altogether more 
difficu^C andythe various oi^ratioes more dissevered. 

Four distinct bodies acted nortli of the Tagus^ * 

1. The Bxmypi PorUigal, composed of six divisions undor Reille, observing the 
allies from behina the 'Formes ; the Gallicians from behind the^sla.^ 

2. That part (rf the arm)^of the south which, posted m the valley* of, the Tagus, 

observed Hill fr<^ behind the Tietar, and the Spaniards of Estremadura from 
behind the 'Fngus. f 

3. The army of the north, under Caffarclli, whose business was to wa^h the 
English squadro^ps in the Bay of Biscay, to scour t^e gi^t line of communication 
with France, and,to protect the fortresses of Navarre and Biscay. 

« 4. I'he army of the centr 5 , under Count D'Erlon, whose task \vas to fight the 

Partidas in the central part of S]iam, to cover Madrid, and to connect the other 
armies by means of movable columns radiating from that capital. Now if the 
reader will follow the operations of these armie# in the order of their importance 

4^ and will mark* their bearing on the main action of the campaign, he will be led 
gradually to understand how it was, that ni 1813 the Flinch, although apparently 
m their full strcngtli, were suddenly, iiiAiediably and as it vve’-e by a whirlwind, 
swept from the Peninsula. • 

'Fhe arriv of thc.centic was composed of Darmagnac’s and Barrois’s French 
divi»ions, ot I^akimbinrs Italians, Casa Palacio's Spaniards, Tnelhard's cavalry, 
and the king’s French gu.ird^. It has been already shown how, marching from the 
'Formes, it drove the Krnpeemado and Bassccour fiorii the capital ; but in passing 
the Guadarami 150 ‘men were fio^cn to death, a catastrophe produced by the nish 
use of ardent spirits. I-Vilonibini immediately occupied ;\lcnla, and, having foraged 
the country towards Guadalaxara, brought in a large convoy of provisions to the 
capital, ffc wo^ld then have gone to ^iragoza to receive the reciuits and stores 
which had arrived from Italy f<^r his divi'.ion, buf Catfarelh was at this time so 
pressed that the Italian division finally marched to his succour, not by the direct 
road, such was the state of the northern provinces, but by the circuitous route of 
Valladolid and Burgos 'Flic king’s guards then replaced tlie Italians at Alcala, 
and excursions were commenced on every side i^amst the Partidas, which being 
now recruited and taught by h rench deserters w'erc become exceedingly wary and 
fought obstinately. 

On the 8th of January, Espert, governor of Segovia, beat Saornii not far from 
Cuellar. 

On the 3rd ^f Febr ary, General Vichery, marching upon Medina Celi, routed 
! a regimeiii, jf horse called tlie volunteers of Madrid, and took 600 prisoners. The 
I Empeefnado with 2000 infantry and 1000 c.avalry intercepted him on his rctuin, 
but Vichery beat him with considerable slaughter, and made the retreM g^od with 
a loss of only ,'70 r vn. However the guerilla chief bang reinforopd by Saoinil and 
Abril, still kept the hills al^out Guadalaxara, and wnen D’fi.lon sent fresh troops 
against him, hd^ attacked a detachment under Colonel Prieur, killed 20 men, took 1 
the baggage and recovered! a hfeavy contribution. 

During these operations the troops in the valley of the Tagus were coittiniiafly 
harassed, especially by a cliicftiallcd Cucsta,* who was sometimes in the Guadalupe 
mountains, sometimes on the 'Fietar, sometimes iiL tfie Vera dc Placentia, and he 
was supported at times on the side of the GU'adalupe by Morillo and Penne 
Villcmur. The French were however most troubled by Hill’s vicinity, for that 
general’s successful enternnses had made a proiound lyipression, and the sliglitest 
change of his quarters, or even the appearance of an English uniform beyopd the 
line of cantonments caused a concentration of French troops as expecting one of 
his sji^den blows. 

‘ Nor was the army of Portugal tranquil. THe Gallicians menaced it from Puebla 
Senabria and the gorges of the Bierzo ; .Silveira frofi the Tras Os Montes ; the 
mountains separating Leon from the Asturias were full ot •bands ; Welliiigton was 
on the A^eda; and Jdill, moving from Coria by the pass of Bejar mi^t thake 
a sudden incursion towards Avila. Fimilly the communication with thO army of • 
the north was to be kept up, and on every side tte Partidas were enterprising, 
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eH>ee|aUy the horsemen in the plains or Leoo. Reille however did not ^il to iimr 
down these last* ^ 

Early in January, Foy, returning: from Astorga to relieve General Lival, then at 
Avila, killed some of Miirquinez’ cavalry in San Pedro, and;morc of them at Mota 
la Toro ; and on tte 15th of that month the French captain, Mathis, killed or 
took 4C0 of ther same P.irtida at Valderas. ' A convoj^ of guerilla stores coming 
from the AstSrias was inierceptci;^ by General Boyer's detachmentijl^nd one Florian, 
a celebrated Spanish partisan ii| the French service, destroyed tne band of Garido, 
in the Avila district, ^he same Florian on the ist of February defeated the Medico 
and another inferior chief, and. soon after passing the Tormes. captured some 
Spanish dragoons who hacr coiife out of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the ist of March 
he crushed the band of Tonto and at the same lime Captain Mathis, acting or^ 
the side of the Carrion river, again surprised Marquinez’ band at Melgar Abaxb, 
and that Partida, reduced to 200 men under two inferior chiefs called Tobar and 
Larcos, cejspd to be formidable. % 

Previous this some Gallician troops, having advanced to Qistro Gonzalo 
on the Esla, Were atlackt/& by Boyer, who beat them through Benevente with 
the loss of 150 ma^i and then driving thtf Spanish garrison from Puebla Senabria, 
raised contributions with a rigour and ferocit3»said to be habitual to him. His 
detachments afterwards penetrating into the Asturias, menaced t)viedo, and vexed 
the country m despite of Porlicr and Barcefta who were in that province. General 
Foy also having fixed his quarters at Avila, feeling uneasy ns to Hill's intentions, 
had endeavoured on the 20th of February to siirpiise Bejar, with the view of 
ascertaining if any large body was collected behind it, but *110 was vigorously 
repulsed by the 50th regiment and 6th ca9adores under tl^ command of Colonel 
Harrison. However, this attack and the movements of Florian beyond the Tormes, 
induced Lord Wellington to bring up another division to the Agueda, which, by 
abreaction, caused the French to»belicve the allies were ready to advance. 

During these events Caffarelli vainly urged Rcille to send him reinforcements, 
the insurrection in the north gained strength, and the colnmunications were entirely 
intercepted until Palombmi, driving away Mcndizabel and Longa from Burgos, 
enabled the gieat convoy and all Napoleon’s despatches, which had been long 
accumulating theie, to reach MadVid in the latter end of February. Joseph then 
reluctantly prepared to abandon his capital and concentrate the armies in Castile, 
but he neglected those* essential ingredients of the emperor's plan, rapidity,,j#id 
boldness. By the fust Napoleon proposed to gam time for the suppression of the 
insurrection in the northern provinces. By the second t# impose uporiJ^HI^ 
Wellington and keep linn on the defensive. Joseph did neither? hea 4 |f!is slow, 
and assumed tlie defensive himself, and he and the other French generals expected 
to be att^kad, for they had not fathomed the English general's political difficulties ; 
and French writers since, misconceiving the 'of have I 

attributed to slownes% m th^ man what was really the long-reacmng "policy of 
a greiit commander. The allied ainiy was not so lithe a^thc French Srmy ; the latter 
carried on occasion ten days’ provisions on lift soldil'rs’ bflcks, or it lived upon the 
cofintry.iand was in respect of its organization and customs a superior military ma- 
chine ; the former never earned nyire than three day 3 ’ provisions, never lived upon 
the country, avoided the ptiftciole of making the war support the war, paid or 
promised to pay for every tin ng,#and often earned m its marches even t5e cofiT' 
for its cavalry. The difference of this organization resulting from the difference of 
policy between the two nations. Was a complete Ixir ^ any great and sudden 
excorstoti on the part of ftie British general and must always be considered in 
judnng his operations. 

It is true that if Wellin^on had then passed* the Upper Tormes With a 
considei*abl«i force, drawing Hill to him through Bejar, and ijiofing rapidly by 
Avila, jie might have broken^n upon the defensive system of the king and beat his 
armies iii»detail; and mach the french feared such a blow, which would have b^n 
quitff^n the manner of Napoleon. But Wellington’s views^were airected by other 
than pterts miUtary principles. Thus striking, ne was not ceriain'ffhdt his blow would 
be decifive, his Portuguese f§rces would have been ruined, his British soldiers 
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seriously Injured by the attempt, and the resources of France would have repaired 
the los^ of the enemy sooner than he could have recov^reef the weakness 
must liecessavily have folloivcd s!ich an unseasonable exertion. Hjs plan was to 
bring a great and enduring power early into the lleld, for like Phocion he desired to 
have an army fitted for ft long race and would not start on me ^hort course. 

Joseph, though he coiKkiived the probability and dreaded the*effect of such 
a sudden attack^ould by no means conceive tfip spirit of his broker's plans. 

It was in vain that\')Iapoleon, while admitting the bad moral effect of abandoning 
the capital, [xnntcd out tlie difference between flying from it aud making a forward 
movement at the head of .an aimy , the king even maintained that Madrid was 
a better militar;^ centre of oper.ilions than VaMdolidf, because it had lines of 
communication by Segovia,, Aranda dc Duero, and Zaragoza ; nothing could 
be more unmih’tary, unless lie was prepared to march direct upon Lisbon if the 
allies marched upon the Duero. His extreme reluctance to quit Madrid induced 
slowness, but the actual position of his troops the moment Iike\\;isQ, presented 
obstacles to the immediate execution of the emperor’s orders ; foruas Daricau’s 
division had n3t returned from Valencia, the French oiKposts towards the Motena 
could not be withdrawn, nor could the aiilny of the centre mar^ upon Valladolid 
until the Pirny of the south reliev|"d it at Madrid. MoreovCT Soult's counsels 
had troubled the king’s judgment ; for that marshal agreeing that to abandon 
Madrid at dmt time was to abandon Sjaain, offered a project for reconciling the 
possession of thfe capital with the emperor’s views. This was to place the army of 
Portugal, and the army of the south, in position along the slopes of the Avila 
mountains, and on ,thc Upper Tormes menacing Ciudad Rodrigo, while the king 
with the army of the cgntre lemained at Madrid in leserve. In this situation 
he said they would be an over-match for any force the allies could bring into the 
field, and the latter could not move either by the valley of the Tagus or upon the 
Duero without exposing themselves to a flank attack- 

The king objected that such a force could only be fed in that country by the 
utter ruin of the people, which lie would not consent to ; but he was deceived by 
his ministers ; tlie conifoi table state of tlic houses, the immense plains of standing 
corn seen by the allies in their march from the Esla to the Carrion proved that the 
people were not much impoverished. Soult, well*Ticqiiainted with the resources of 
the country and a better and more piactised nia<^tcr of such operations, looked to 
tl\e, military question rather than to the king's conciliatory policy, and positively 
affirmed that the armies could be subsisted ; yet it does not appear that ho hat^ 
into his consideration how the insurrection in tlie northern provinces was to 
be supple ^d, •which was the principle object of Napoleon’s plan. He no doubt 
exioected that the empeior w'ould from France send troops for that purpose, but 
Napoleon knowing the true state of his affairs foresaw that all tlhe^esoxyces of 
France would bb Jicquirf!<^^ m another quarter. ^ 

Hatretl aiVd Suspicion would have made Joseph* reject ^ny plan suggested by 
Soult, and the more so that' vhc latter now declared the armies could exist without « 
assistance in money fror.i Fra ice, f,et his minli w.is evidently unsettled by that 
marshal’s proposal, and by the coincidence of his ideas as to holding M^^rid, for 
even when the armies were irk movement louarijs the noithei'n parts he vacillated 
in his resolutions, at one time thinking to stay at Mack id, at another to march with 
the aripy of the centre to Buigos, inste.od ,of ValLcfohd. However, upon the i8th 
of March he quitted the capital, leaving the Spanish ministers Angulo and AJmenara 
to govern there in conjunction with Gazan. Tlx^ army of tlie south then moved in 
two columns, one under CJouroux across the Giedos riiliuntains to Avila, the other 
under Gazan upon Madrid to relieve the army of the centre, which immediately 
marohed to Aranda de Duer? and Lerma, with orders to settle at Burgos. Mean- 
while Villatte's^division and all the outposts withdrawn from La Mancha remained 
on the Albciche, and the army of the south was thus concentrated between that 
riyer, Madrid, and Avila. ' ^ . 

North of theCTagus the troops were unmolested, save by the bands, during*'^ese 
movements, which wei% not complete before April, but m La Mancha the retiring 
h'rcndi posts had been followed by Del Parque’j advanced guard, unfter Cruz 
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checked Spanjsh hoiv^ea &o roughly, that Cmi Murgeoax^di^<^ ^luibwar^ 
the Mor^» At tbe samp time on the Cuenca*^ side, 4he Empecinaw) 
tempted to cut ofiT a party of FreAch cavalry, escorting the Marquis of Salicpe tp 
collect his rents prevjpUl to quitting Madrid, was defeated with the l^ssof 70 troopers. 
Meanwhile the great dep6t at Madrid being partly* removed. General Villatto 
marched upon Salamanca, and- Gazan fixed His head-quarter^t Arevalo. The 
army of tfie south was thus cantoned between the Tonnes, ;ffe Duero, and th^ 
Adaja, with exceptiQ|i of six OToscn regiments of infantry and four of cavalry, in 
all about io,opo men ; these remained at Madrid under Leval, who was ordered to 
push advanced guards to Tioled^ and the Albeiche, lest the allies •should suddenly ^ 
march that way and turn the left of the French army. But beyOnd the Albercho 
there were roads leading from the valley of the Tagus over the Gr«dos mountains 
intp the rear of the advanced positions which the French had on the Upper Tonnes, 
whereforei^ese last were now witj^drawn from Pedralnta and Puente Congosto. 

In proplSi^fion as the troops arrived in Castile Rcille sent men to the army of the 
north, and contracting his,<^intonrnents. concentrated his remainidfe forces about 
Medina de Rio 0^0 with his cavalry oi^the Esla. Rut the men recalled by tlKJ 
emperor were no^^Ln full march, the French were in a state of gieat confusion, the 
people urged by Wellington’s emissaiics ancf expecting great events everywhere 
showed their dislike by withholding provisions, anti the Paitida warfai'e became as 
lively in the interior as on the coast, yet with worse fortune. CapJUin Giordapo, a 
Spaniard of Joseph's guard, lulled 150 of Saornil’s people near Arevalo, and tlK) 
indefatigable Florian defeated Morales’ band, seized a depot m Ihe valley of the 
Tietar, beat the Medico there, and then crossing the Gredos mountains, destroyed 
near Segovia, op the cSlh, the band of Purcha^ ; the Un^s Spanish guards aUo 
ciaished some smaller Paitidas, and Reiiovalcs with his whole staff was captured at 
Carvajales and earned to Valladolid. Meanwhile the Empecinad^ gained the hills 
above Sepulveda, and joining with Merino, obliged the people of the Segovia district 
to abandon their houses and refuse the supplies demanded by the army of the centre, 
i When D’Armagnac and C.issagne marchetl against them, Merino returned to his 
northern haunts, the Empeciiiado to the lagus, and D’Erlon then removed his 
head-quarters to Cuellar. • 

During April Levnl was veiy much disturbed, and gave false alarms, which 
extending to Valladolul caused an unseasonable concentration of the troopsmid 
D'Erlon abandoned ("ucllar and Sepulveda. Del Patqueand the Empccina'dd^fere 
^aid to have established the biulgc of Ar.iujucz, Eho to be advancing m La Mandiaip 
Hill to be in the valley of the Tagus and moving by Monibeitran wiii 
of seeing the passes of the Guadarama. All of this was false. It was the Empe- 
cinado and Abuelo w ho were at Aranjuez, the Partidas of Firmin, Cuesta, Rivero, 
and El Medico who were collecting at Arzobispo, to mask^vwwwli of the Spanish 
divisions from Estrem^ura, a<td of the reserve fioni AffUalusia irt t#ie Prince 
of Anglona who was cul^vanci ng ip La Mancha to cover«he niovemeiU of Del Parque 
upon Murcia. When disabused J[ his error* Levali easily drove away the Empe- 
cinado, who had advanced to Alcala ; afterwards chasing Firmin from Valdemoro 
into the valley of the Tagus, he le-estaTihshed his ad winced posts in Toledo and on 
the Alberche, and scoured khe whole country around. But Joseph himself was 
anxious to abandon Madrid altogether, ^nd was only restrained by the emj)eroi*S^- 
orders and by the hope of still gathering some contributions there to support his 
court at Valladolid. With reluctaj^e also he had obeyed his brother's reiterated 
orders to bring the army oC the centre over the Duero*to replace the detadied 
divisions of the army of Portugal, He wished D’Erlon rather than R^lle, to rein- 
force the north, and nothing could more cleaily show Jnow entirely the subtle 
of Napoleon’s ii\stnictions had escaped his perception. It was •necessary that 
Madrid should be held, to watch the valley of the Tagus and if necessary to enable 
the' Fren<^h armies to b^ok on Zamgoza, but principally to mve fpree to die 
moi^efieet of the offensive movement towards Portugal. It was ^iucdly Importaut 
and^T the same reason, that the amy of Portugal insteld the army of the 
oentre 5)»6uld furnish reinforceyents for the north. 
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In the contracted positions which the afmles now occupied, the difBo^tjr of 
6ubsis|;i.g was increased, and each general was dissatisfied with bis district, disputes 
multiplied, a& the court cliTshed with the army at every turn. Levfiil also inveighed 
against the conduct of tjie i>panish ministers and^ minor authorities left at Madrid, 
as being hurtful '^o both troops and people, and no doubt justly, since it appears 
to have been precisely like that of the Portuguese and Spanisli authorities on the 
other side towardfin^he allies. Joseph's letters to this brother became daily more 
bitter. Napoleon's regulations for the support of tfie troops were at variance with 
his, and when the king’s budget showed a deficit of many milA'Ons, the emperor so 
little regarded it^ that he reduced the French subsidy to 2,000,000 per month, and 
strictly forbad the application of the money to any <i^ther ^purpose than the pay of the 
5:>ldiers. When Joseph asked, how he was to find resources? his brother with 
a just sarcasm on his political and military blindness, desired him to seek what was 
necessary in those provinces of the north which were rich enough to nourish the 
Partidas and the insurrectional juntas. The kingf«- hus pushed to the wall rprevailed 
upon Gazan secretly to lend him 50,000 francs, for the support of hVeourt, from 
the chest of the army of the south ; but with the othe\i generals could by no 
means agree, and instead of the vigour anfil vigilance necessary to meet the coming 
campaign there was weakness, disunion, and ill blood. ^ 

All the movements and arrangements for concentrating the French forces, as 
made by Joseph, displeased Napoleon. The manner in which the array of the 
centre stole away from Madrid by the road of Lerma was, he said, only c^culated 
to expose his real views and draw the allies upon th# French before the communi- 
cation with France was restored. But more than all his indignation was aroused 
by the conduct of the ki^ng after the concentration. The French armies were held 
on the defensive and the allies might without fear for Portugal embark troops to 
invade France, whereas, a bold and confident offensive movement sustained by the 
formation of a lettering tram at Burgos, as if to besiege Ciudad Rodrigo, Would 
have imposed upon the English general, secured France from the danger of SHchan 
insult, and would at the same time have masked the necessary measures for sup- 
pressing the insurrection in the northern provinces To quell that insurrection was 
of vital importance, but from the various circumstances already noticed it had now 
existed for seven months, five of which the king, although at the head of 90,000 men, 
and uninterrupted by Wellington, had wasted unprofitably, having done no more 
thaj chase a few inferior bands of the interior while this formidable warfare was 
consolidating in his rear ; and while his great adversary was organizing the most 
C; ;"^rful army which had yet taken the field in his front. It is thus kingdoms are'"'^ 
lost.’*“i*\.. ’U n'Jjw trace the progress of the northern insurrection so unaccountably 
neglected by the king, and to the last misunderstood by him ; for when Wellington 
was actually in movement ; when the dispersed French corps were ^i^ushing and 
crowding to ^^^'Ztl’^W'jyoid the ponderous mass which the English gc/ieral was 
pushing fbrward ; "even thef^, the king, who had done everything possible to render 
defeat certain, was urging ui!i6n Napoleon the propriety of first beating the allies and 
afterwards reducing the ittsiirre^ition by the estatijishment of a Spanish civil govern- 
ment beyond the Ebro ! ' ^ 

NORTHERN INSt?RREnTION. 

It has been already shown how the old Partidas had been strengthened and new 
*ddrps <fj-ganized on a better footing in Biscay and 'Navarre ; how in the latter -end 
of 1812 Caffarelli marched to succour Santona, and how Longa taking advantage 
of his absence captured a convoy near Burgos while other bands menaced Logrofto, 
All the littoral posts, witlf the exception of Santona and Gueteria, were then in the 
possession oC the Spaniards, and Mendizabel made an attempt on Bilbao the 6tb of 
JanttfL.y. Repulsed by Gereral Rouget, he rejoined Longa, and toother they 
captur^ the liftle fort of Salinas de Anara, near the Ebro, and that of Cuba in the 
Bureba, while the bands of Logrofto invested Domingo Cal9ada in the Rioja. Ohd 
thu; 26th of January, Caffarelli, having returned from Santona, detached Vander- 
maesen^and Duftreton ^ drive the Spaniards from Santander, and they seiaed «t|iany 
stores there, buf'n^glecied to make ahy movement to aid Santona. wmeh was a^in 
blockaded by the Partidas; meanwhile the convoy w/th all the emperor's de^tches 
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ynu stoi^cd at Bargos. Bdombtai re-opened ^ contnumicattoas ancl dk 

oanvi^)r to mch MadHd.*but his division did no^ muster more than 3000 
vutious teachments belonging ,t6 the other armies ^re now in inarch to 
interior of Spain. regiments recalled to France from all part# were also in f\|ll 

movement, together with many convoys and escorts fqr the marshals and generals ^ 
quitting the Peninsula ; thus the arm;^ of the norin was red^d, as its dudes 
increased, dhd the young Fredch soldiers died fast of a pe^liar maUdy which 
especially attacked them in imall garrisons. Meanwhile the Spaniards' Ibrces 


increased, dhd the young Fredch soldiers died fast of a pe/iliar maUdy whi^ 
especially attacked them in imall garrisons. Meanwhile the Spaniards' Ibrces 
increased. In Febrlary Menaizabel and Longa, were again in the Bureba inter- 
cepting the commuhicatioiubet^en Burgos and Bilbao, and they itjenaced Pancorbo 
and Brivicsca. This brought (Jaffarelii from Vittoria and Palombini from Burgot 
The latter, Surprised by Longa, lost many men near*Poza de Sal, #nd only saved 
himself by his courage and firmness; yet he finally drove the Spaniards away. But 
now Mina, returning from Aragon after his unsuccessful action near Huesca, 
sufprisedSc^^ burned the castle 9 ( Fuenterrabia in a most daring manner on the 
iith of Maitejafter whiclv having assembled 5000 men in Guipusc 3 a, he obtained 
guns from the^English fle« at Motrico, ^vested Villa Real within a few leagues of 
Vittoria, and r$l&ed 600 men who ^me to relieve the fort. 'I'his brought 
Caffarelli back from Pancorbo. Mina then rai^d the siege, and Palombini march- 
ing into the Rioja, succoured the garrison of San Domingo Cal9ada and drove the 
Partidas towards Soria. The communication with Logrono was thus re-opened, 
and the Italians passing the Ebro marched by Vittoria towards Bilbao where they 
arrived the 21st of February; but thegens-d’armesand imperial ^ards immediately 
moved from Bilbao to France, Caffarelli went with them, andthe Spanish chiels 
remained masters of Navarre and Biscay. The people no^ refused war contribu- 
tions both in money and kind^the harvest was not ripe, and the distress of the 
French increased in an alarming manner because the weather enaWed the English 
fleets to keep upon the coast art! intercept all supplies from France by sea. The 
communications were all broken ; in front by Longa \v,ho was again at the defile 
of Pancorbo; in the rear by Mma who was m the hills of Arlaban; on the left by 
a collection of bands at Caroncal in Navarre. Abb^, governor of Pami^una 
severely checked these last, but Miqa soon restored affan s ; for leaving the volunteers 
of Guipuscoa to w'atch the defiles of Arlaban. heasscmbTbd all the bands in Navarre, 
destroyed the bridges leading to Taffalla from Pampeluna and from PuenleJ^ 
Reyna, and though Abbti twice attacked him, he got stronger, and bringing Ifjrtwo 
English guns from the coast besieged Taffalla. 

^ Napoleon, discontented witli Caffarelli 's mode of conaucting 4 he^'jf 00 f 9 ow 
gave Clausel the command in the north, with discretionary power to draw as many 
troops from the army of Portugal as he judged necessary. He was to correspond 
directly \^th^he emperor, to avoid loss of time, but wasu^i^K^he king In all I 
things not clashing with Nap<^eon's orders, which coiHSme^d aronf^^lelft review 
of what had passed a*d what was necessary to be dqpe. The J^arlidas," the 
emperor said, “were strong, organjped, exercised, and seconded by the exaltation 
of spirit which the battle of Salamanca had produceo. The insurrectional juntas 
hadr beem revived, the posts on the coast abandoned l^y the French and seized by 
the Spaniards gave free intercourse witn the English ; the bands enjoyed all the 
resources of the country, and tliq,system of warfare hitherto followed had favoured** 
their progress. Instead of forestaWng thdr enterprises the French had waited for 
their attacks, and contrived to be always behind the event ; they obeyed the 
enemy's impulsion and the ^troop^were fatigued without gaining their object. 
Clausel was to adopt a contrary system, he was to attack suddenly, pur^c rapidly, 
and combine his movements with reference to the features of the country. A^ew 
good strokes against the Spaniard's magazines, hospitals, or dep6ts of arms would 
inevitably trouble their operations, and after one or two military* successes some 
political measures would suffice to disperse the authorities, disorganize the insurrec; 
tion, at^ bring the young men who had been enrolled by force l^ck 'lb their homes, 
All tlyr generms recommended, and the emperer approved <!g tba constructibo of 
•block-ho^s on well-chosen points, especially where many roads met ; the forests 
would furnish the materials cheaply, and these posts should support each other 
«VOI,. III. , N 
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and form chains of communication. With respect tp the greater . fortre$9p$i 
Pampe?Una a^d Santona were most importanti and.thc^< enetny knew it* 
Mina was intent to famish ihe first and the English squadron to get hoki of the 
second. To supply Pangpeluna it was only necessary to clea^ the communications* 
the country around being rich and feitile. Santona r^uir^ <?ombination3. The 
emperor wished to supply h by sea from Bayonne and St. Sebastian, but the 
French marine omqers would never attempt the passage, even with** favourable 
winds and when the English squadron were away, unless all the intermediate ports 
were occupied by the land forces. o 

, “Six months^, before, these ports had been in ,the hands of the French, but 
CafTfarelh had lightly abandoned them, leaving tlX; fieKl open to the insurgents 
ia his rear while he marclied t/ith Souham against Wellington. Since that period 
the English and Spaniards held them. For four months the emperor had unceas- 
ingly ordered the retaking of Bermco and Castro, but whether from the difficulty 
of the operations or the necessity of answering ’hore pressing calls, no,/{Ttfort had 
been made to fbey, and the fine season now permitted the Englisl^^iips to aid 
in the defence. Castro was said to be stiongly fortified hy the Kngh'j, no wonder, 
Caffarelli had given them sufficient time, knd they knew its vali^^ In one month 
every post on the coast from the mouth of the Bidassoa to St^Andei should be 
again reoccupied by the French, and St. Ander itself should be garrisoned strongly. 
And simultaneops with the coast operations should be Clauscl’s attack on Mina 
in Navarre and the chasing of the Pnriidas in the inteiior of Biscay. The adminis- 
tration of the country also demanded reform, and still moic the oiganization and 
discipline of the army of the north sliould be attended to. It was the pith and 
marrow of the French power m Spain, all would fail if that failed, whereas if the 
north was strong, its administration sound, its fortrtisses well provided, and its state 
tranquil, no irref^rable misfoitune could liappcn in any other part.” 

Clausel assumed the command on the 22nd of FoJbruary, Abb^ was then confined 
to Pampeluna, Mina, master of Navarre, was besieging Taffalla ; Pastor, Longa, 
Campillo, Merino and othefs ranged through Biscay and Castile unmolested ; and 
the spirit of the country was so clianged tliat fathers now sent their sons to join 
Partidas which had hitlieito been composed of robbers and deserters. Clausel 
demanded a reinforcement «)f 20,000 men fiom liie army of Portugal, but Joseph 
was still in Madrid and proposed to send D’lCrlon with the army of the centre 
insi 'Cld^.an arrangement to which Claus'd would not accede. Twenty thousand 
troops were, he said, wanted bejond the Ebro. Two independent chiefs, Inmself 
^T^^.i'.^i\*Erlon, poiild nt^t act together , and if the latter was only to remain quie'f’ 
at Burg6S-’his\ai my would devour the resources without aiding the operations of 
the army of the north. The king might clioose another commander, but the troops 
required must be sent. Joseph changed his plan, yet it was the ei\d of March 
before I^cillq'fi (^.vis'ionttVtTiovcd, thice upon Navarre, and one upon' Burgos. 
Meanwhile Clausel rcpaire^ with some troops to Bilbao, inhere General Rouget 
had 800 men iii garrison bcs^idcs Palombim’s Itahans. 

This place wms in a il^annA' blockaded by tire Partidas. The Pastor with 3000 
men was on the right of the Durango iivcr, m the hills of Guernica and I^avarnis, 
between Bilbao and the fort ‘of Berrneo. •Men^iUzabal, with from 8000 to 10,000 
^ ^men, was on the left of the Durango in the mountairts, menacing at once Santona 
and Drlbao and protecting Castro. However ihe"* French had a strong garrisQix 
in the town of Durango, the constniction of new works round Bilbao was in 
progress, and on the 22ijd of March Clausel m«vcd with the Italians and a French 
regiment to assault Castro. Campillo and Mendizabel immediately appeared from 
different sides and the garrison made a sally ; the Spaniards after some sharp 
fightVng regained the high voolleys in disorder, and the design of escalading Castro 
was resumed, feut. again interrupted by the return of Mendizabel to Trucios, only 
seven miles from the French camp, and by intellig^ce that the Pastor with the 
velunleers of Kscay and Guipuscoa was menacing Bilbao. Clausel iiqmcdiately 
marched with tqe Frer^h regiments to the latter place, leaving Palombini to expose 
Mendizabel. Finding all safe at BilBao, he sent Rouget with two French battalions . 
to reinforce the Italians, who then drove Meiidiza^iel from Trucios into’^jthe hills 
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alsout VAlmaceda^ It being now .]»&e$s^ to attack Castro in form, l^llomblitl 
ocibtt{>ied the heightf of i^eba and Ramales, from whence he commnnictfted tdtb 
the garrison of Santona, introdu^d a convoy or monef and fresh provisions there, 
received ammunition^ in return, and directed the governor Lamcth to 
a bartering train 06 six pieces for the siege. This done, the f tatfans who had lost 
many men returned hastily to Bilbao, for the Pastor again menacing that city. 

On the* evening of the 3i|f Palombini marched against new enemy, and 
finding him too strong retrAted, but being promised a reinforcement of two 
regiments from Dufengo he returned ; Pastor was tlion with 3000 men in position 
at Navarnis, Palombini ^ve him battle on the 31 d and was ^cfeiUed with the ^ 
loss of 80 men, but on th^5th, being joined by tlu* French regnnejits from Durango, 
he beat the Spaniards. They dispersed, and whilt some collected in the sanie 
ixisitions behind him, and others under Pastoi gained the intertbr, one column 
retired by the coast towards the Deba on the sulo of St. Sebastian. Palombini 
eagerly these last, because he expc'ctcd tioops from that foi tress to line 

the Deb^itod hoped thus to surround the Spaniards, Imt the Ji'^glish stjnadron 
was at Lequ^^ and carifed them off. Pastoi nuMiiwInle descending the Deba 
drove the FreiS|^rom that river to thtAciv walls ot St. Sebastian, and Palombini 
was forced to ma^for Bergara on the ioa<l tciiVittoiia 

At Bergara he left his wounded men with a gairison to protect them, and 
returning on the 9th of April attackeil the vohintccMs of Giiipns^'oa at Ascoytia ; 
repulsed in this attempt he letircd again towaids Herg.ira, and* Soon after took 
charge of a convoy of artillery going fiom St Sebastian for the siege of Castro. 
Meanwhile Bilbao was in great danger, foi the volunteers of •Biscay coming from 
the Arlaban, made on the loth a i.iKe attack at a biic^e two miles above the 
entrenched camp, while Tapia, Dos l^clos, and Cainpillo fell on seriously fioni 
the side of Valmaccda. Mendizahel, who commanded, did mot combine his 
movements well and was repuised by Rouget although w'lth dimculty ; the noise 
of the action reached Palombini, who hastened his march, and having deposited 
Ins convoy, followed the volunteoi^) of Biscay to Guefnica and drove them upon 
Bermeo where they got on board the Enghsli vessels. 

During these events CJauscl was at Viiloria arranging the general plan of 
operations. Mina had on the ist of April defeated one of his columns near Lerin 
with the loss of 500 or 600 men. 'I'hc four divisions sent from the army of Portugal, 
together with some unattached regiments fiiinislicd, according to Reille, 
men demanded, yet only 17,000 reached Clausel , and as the unattached regiments 
^merely replaced a like number belonging to the other armiei^ and now recall^yilKiiili * 
the north, the French general found his expected reinforcements d wifi die J*^T3^ooa 
Hence, notwithstanding Palornbini’s activity, the insurrection was in the beginnlngof 
April morcyormidable than ever ; the line of coriesponde nce fro m Torquemada to 
Burgos^as quite unprotected for want of troops, from Burgo.s 

to Inin so well gua^led thift couriers could pass wiinout poweruil efcorts, nor 
always then. The fortifications/)! the castle of Burgol^were to havtf been improved, 
but there was no money to- pay f the works*; the is'rentfi, in default of transport, 
could collect provisions for the magazines ordered to be formed there by the 
king, and two generals. La Mart^nieroand Rey, were disputing for the command 
Nearly 40,000 iiregular Spanish troops were in the field. The garrison of Taffalla, 

Soo strong, had yielded to M?n;, and .that chief, in concert with Duran *Am8fI 
Tabueca, the militiamen of Logrofia, and some minor guerillas occupied both sides 
of the Ebro between Calahora, Trogrona, Santa Ciniz Campero, and Guardia. 
They could in one day uftite 18,000 infantry and loco horsemen. Mendizabcl, 
Longa, Campillo, Herrera, El Pastor, and the volunteers of Biscay, Guipuscoa, and 
in all about 16,000, were on the coast acting ii» conjunction with the English 
squadrons, Santander, Castro, and Bermeo were still in their h^neft, and maritime 
exp^tions, were preparing at Corufia and in the Asturias. 

This partisan war tfips presented three distinct branches, that*of Navarre, lj?at 
of coast, and that on the lines of communication. The last alone jequired 
above 15^000 men ; namely 10,000 from Irun & Burgos, and^thelinb between Tolosa 
and FaShpeluiia, which was d^troyed, required 1500 to restore it, wdiile 4000 were 
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necessary between Mondragon and Bilbao, comprising the garrison 6f the latter 
place ; «4ten then no post would be^e from a su^cn attack. Nearly all the army 
of the north appropriated to tne garrisons and^lines of communication, tbut the 
divisions of Abbd and V^ndermaesen could be used on the si^e of Pampehina, and 
there were beside^ disposable, Palombini’s Italians and the divisions sent by Rdlle. 
Jlut one of these, Sarrut’s, >^as still m march, and all the sick of the armies in 
Castile were now pWnng into Navarre, when, froraahe loss of the cotftributkins, 
there was no money\'0 provide assistance for them. tClausel had however amelio> 
lated both the civil and the military administrations, irnproved th6 works of Gueteria, 
commenced the construction of block-houses between Irun and Vittoria, and as we 
^liiive seen had shaken the bands about Bilbao. Now dividing his forces he destined 
Pflombini to besiege Castro, ordering Foy and Sarrut’s divisions, when the latter 
shoukl arrive, to cover the operation and to oppose any disembarkation. 

'I'he field force thus appropriated, together with the troops in Bilbao under 
Rouget, was about 10,000 men, and in the middlcrof April, Clausel, b^eal^lg Mina 
from Taffalla a^d Estella, assembled the remainder of the active arniyrcomposed 
of Taiipin and Bai bout’s divisions of the army of Portiigal, Vandeafoaesen’s and 
Abba's divisions of the aimy of the north,* -in all about 13,000 raju at Puenta la 
Reyna in Navarre. He urged Geneval L’Huillier, who commaKucd the reserve at 
Bayonne, to .'einforce St. Sebastian and Gueteria and to push forward his troops of 
obscrvalion into the valley of Bastan, and lie .ilso gave the commandant of Zaragoza 
notice of his arrfval, that he might watch Mina on that side. From Puente la 
Reyna he made some excursions, but he lost men uselessly, for the Spaniards would 
only fight at advantage, and to hunt ^^lna without first barring all his passages of 
flight was to destroy the ^'rench soldiers by fatigue. And here the king’s delay was 
most seiiously felt because tlie winter season, wlien, the tops of the mountains being 
covered witli snow, tlic Partidas could only move along the ordinary roads, was 
most favourable for the Fi ench operations, and it had f>asscd away. Clausel despair- 
ing to effect anything with so few troops was even going to separate his forces and 
march to the coast, when m May Mina who had taken post in the valley of Ron^al, 
furnished an occasion which did not escape the French general. 

On the 13th Abba’s and Vandermaesen’s divisions and the cavalry entered that 
valley at once by the upper and lower parts, and suddenly closing upon the guerilla 
chiei killed and wounded 1000 of his men and dispersed the rest ; one part fled by 
thej^untains to Navarquez, on the side of Sanguessa, with the wounded whom 
they dfiSpped at different places m care of the country people. Chaplangarra, 

and Carena,i,Mina’s lieutenants, went off, each with a column, in the V 
opposirc-eiioTCtidn and by different routes to the valley of tile Aragon, they passed 
that river at St. Giila, and made their way towards the sacred mountain of Pena 
near Jacca. I'he French cavalry following them by Villa Real, emered that 
town the 14th on v^o'ai-l^^hile Mina with 12 men entered it on the other, *^PUt he 
escaped t<f M^rtes, where a'nother ineffectual attempL was n^de to surprise him. 
Abba's columns then descencKd the smaller valleys leading towards the upper valley 
of the Aragon, while Vaildermaesen’a^ infantry afid llie cavalry entered the lower 
part of the same valley, and the former approaching Jacca sent his wound^ men 
there and got fresh ammunition. r ^ 

Meanwhile Mina and the insurgent junta majdng* a push to regain Navane 
-»ri^thej,eft of the Aragon river, were like , to hav^ been taken, but again escaped 
towards the valley of the Gallego, whither also the greater part of their troops now 
sought refuge. Clausel was careful not to forc^nhem over that river, lest they 
should remain there and^intercept the communication* from Zaragoza by Tacca, 
which was the only free line the PVench now possessed and too far removed from 
Claus«i’s true theatre of opesations to be watched. Abb^ therefore returned to 
Ron^ ia searda of the Spanish depdts, and Vandermaesen entered Sos at one 
end just as Mina, ^ho had now 150 horsemen and was always intent i^n regain- 
ing Navarre, passed out at the other; the light cav£lry pursuing overtpok him 
at Sos Fuentes ^d he fled to Carcastillo, but there unexpectedly meeting $(me 
of his o^n squadrons v^^iich had wandered over the mountains after the ^tion'^at , 
Ron9al, he gave battle, was defeated with the loss o^ 50 men and fled oriet more 
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to Aragon, the Insurrectionitl junta dispersed, and dissepsioxiia 

between Mhia and the ^nor chiefe under hi* command. Clausei, animus to 
int^ease this discord, sent troops 4 nto all the valleys to seek out the Spanish 
and' jo attade their soattered men, and he was well served by tlje Aragones^ fojf 
Sachet's wise admiiftstmtion was^still proof against the insurrectional juntas. 


During ^hese events four battalions left by Mina at Santa Qfus de Campero in 
the AmeScoas, were chased 1 ^ Taupin, who had remained m Estella when ttte 
other divisions marked up th{ valley of Ron9al. Mina, hoover, reassembled at 
Barbastro in Aragon a strong column, crowds of 


Mina at Santa (^2 de Campero in 
had remained m Estella when the 
al. Mina, hoover, reassembled at 


of deserters from the other Spanish 


and two French regiments rashly foraging towards Lerim were nearly all destroyed. 
In fine t^losses were well balan(^d, and Clausel demanded more troops, especially 
cavalry, Wmo©ur the Rioja. Newrtheless the dispersion of Mina’s troops lowered 
the reputatnta of that ch^f, and the French general taking up 4 iis quarters in 
Pampeluna so^^roved tnis advantage address, that many townships withdrew 
from the insurreo^n, and recalling their young men from the bands commenced 
the formation of ei^t free Spanish companies serve on the French side. Corps 
of this sort were raised with so much facility in every part of Spain, that it would 
seem nations, as well as individuals, have an idiosyncrasy, and in lliese changeable 
warriors we again see the Mandonius and Indibilis of ancient days. 

Joseph, urged by Clausel, now sent Maucune's division and some light cavalry 
of tne army of Portugal, to occupy Pamplciga, Burgos, and Briviesca, and ta pro- 
tect the great communication, which the diverging direction of Clausel’s double 
I operations had again exposed to the Partidas. Meanwhile the French troops had 
I not been less successful in Biscay than in Navarre. Foy reacheflk Bilbao the 24th 
of April, and finding all thinfs there ready for the siege of Castro marched to 
[ Santona to hasten the preparations at that place, and l^c attempted also to sunrise 
the chiefs Campillo and Herrera in the hills above Santona, but was worsted in the 
combat. The two battering trains then endeavoured to proceed from Bilbao and 
Santana by sea to Castro, but t^e English vessels, coming to the mouth of the 
Durango, stopped those at Bilbao, and obliged them to proceed by land, but thus 
gave an opportunity for those at Santona to make the sea-run in safety. 

SIEGE OF CA.STEO. 

^ This place, situated on a promontory, was garrisoned ^ 1200 men, undertl^^ 
command of Don Pedro^ Alvarez ; three English sloops of war conynar^[g|gi|^fflP 
captains Bloye, Bremcm and Tayler, were at hand, some gun-boats were in the 
harbour, and 27 guns were mounted on the works. An outward wall with towers, 
exiendei frim sea to sea on the low nock which connectedibMMp;nontory with the 
main land ; this line of defence was strengthened bipi“*? 5 nie 'l^ti fted #convents, 
behind it came the td^n, and behind the town at the extremity of the promontory 
stood the castle. * # • 

, On the 4th of May, Foy, Sarrut, and Palombini, took post at diffeicnt points to 
cover tl!e siege ; the Italian general Paul invested the place ; the engineer 
Vacani conducted the w'ork|, hafing 12 guns at his disposal. The defence was 
lively and vigorous, and enptai# Tayler witli great labour landed a heavy ship-gu» , 
on a rodky island to the nglit of fhe toufh, looking from the sea, which he fl^orked 
with effect against the French countcr-batteiies. On the nth a second gun was 
mounted on this island, but* that oay the breaching baft^es opened, and in a few 
hours broke the wall, while the counter-batteries set fire to some houses with shells, 
wheSrefore the English guns were removed from the island. The assault then, 
ordered but delayed by a sudden accident, for a foraging party having been sebt 
into the hiUs, came flying back, pursued by a column of Spaniards which had passed 
unperceived through the positions of the French ; and the besiegers were for some 
time in Cdnfitsion as thiilking the covering army had been beateif ; however, titey 
sCojTrecovered, and the assault and escalade took place in the night. • 

The jritack vras rapid and fierce, the walls were carried, and the garrison drivep 
through the town to the costlef which was maintained by two companies, while the 
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flying troops got on board the, English vessels; firnUly the ludiai» stotm^ the 
castle,rbut every gun had been (hjstroyed, and the two, oomj^api^ ^ely rejoined 
their countryWn on- boarcPthe snips. The English had ro.seamib^'wouitd^i, the 
Spaniards lost about 189, and the reniainder were immediat^y conveyed to Bermeo 
from whence thej^ marched inland to join Longa. The besicg<>k*? lost only 50 men 
killed and wounded, and tb <5 Italian soldieis committed great exces^, setting fire 
to the town in ma\tf places. Foy and barriit, separating after the siegfe, marched, 
the former througl^ie district of Incartaciunes loteilbao defeating a battalion of 
Biscay volunteers on his route ; the latter to Orduna with the ^esigu of destroying 
Longa ; but that chief crossed the Ebro at Puenta Lara, and finding the addition^ 

^ troops sent by Joseph were beginning to ainvc in tne vicinity of Burgos, rccrossed 
Vie river, and after a long chase escaped m the mountains of Espinosa. Sarrut 
having captured a few gun-carriages and one of Longa’s forest depdts of aramuni- 
lion, returned towards Bilbao, and Foy immediately marched from ^at place 
against the two remaining battalions of Biscay vTjluntoers, which ^iefs 

Mugartegui and Artola were now at Villaro and Guernica. jf 

These battalions, each 1000 stiong, laised by conscViption, ancjAifficered from 
the best families, weie the champions Lf Biscay; but thoue^k^irave and well 1 
equipped, the difficulty of crushing ihoni and the voliintecr.^of Guipuscoa was 
not great, because neither would leave their own peculiar provinces. The third 
battalion had b^en already dispersed m tlie district of Incartaciones, and Foy 
having in the night of the 29th combined the iiiaich of sevcial columns to sur- 
round Villaro, fell at d.iybreak upon Mugartegui's battalion and dispersed it, with 
the loss of all its bii»ggage. Two hundred of the volunteers immediately returned 
to thfeir homes, and Uic French general marched rapidly through Durango against 
Artola, who w.is at Gucinici 'The Italians, who were still at Bilbao, immediately 
turned Guernica on the west by Mungia, wliilc a French column turned it eastward 
by Marquinez ; then Artola lied to Lequito, but»the column from Marquinez, 
coming over the moantain, fell upon his right flank just as he was defiling by a 
narrow way along the sea-6o.\st Artola Iiimsclt escaped, but 200 Biscayens were 
killed or drowned, more Ilian 300, with 27 officers were taken, and two companies 
which formed his icai -guard dispersed m the mountains, and some men finding a few 
boats rowed to an Jinglish vessel. Ihc peilect suticess of this action, which did not 
cost the French a man killed 01 wounded, was attributed to the talents and vigour 
of f'q^min Guinget, the daring oflicer who won the passage of the Douro at 
TordeslTlas, in Wellington’s retreat from Burgos. ^ 

t-pi.j,;r^i3en the tliree jDattalions of Biscay were thus disposed of, all their magazines, 
hos^‘ar57*4md ^depots fell into Foy's hands, the junta dispersed, the privateers 
quitted the coast for bantandey. Pastor abandoned Guipuscoa, and the Italians 
recovered Bernn'O, from which the ganison fled to the English ships, c T^ey also 
destroyed the little island of Isaro, which, being situated 3000 yards 

from the ^noie, and having*''no access to the summit*; save bf a staircase cut in the 
rock, was deemed impregnafylc, and used as a -depot for the English stores ; but 
this was the last niemoi^blc fxploit'of Paloinbmi’s division m the north. That 
general himself had already gone to Italy to join Napoleon’s icseiwes, «ind hUs 
troops being ordered to march by Aragon to* jointSuchct, were in movement, when 
new events' caused them to remain m Guipuscoa, vfith the reputation of being 
^■"Wave 9nd active but ferocious soldiers, barbarous* and devastating, diflfering little 
from their Roman ancestors. 

It has been already observed that, during these double operations of the 
French on the coast ami' in Navarre, the Partidas had fallen upon tlie litie of 
communication with France, thus working out the third branch of the insur- 
rectional warfare. Their s»accebS went nigh to balance all their losses on 
each flank. For^ Mendizabel settled with Longa’s Partida upon the line 
between Burgos and Miranda de Ebro ; the volun/,eers of AJava and Bis9ay, 
and part of Pa|Stor's bands concentrated on the mountains of Arlaban, ,abov,e 
the defjlcs of Afinas and Dcscarga; Merino and Salazar, came up froirNtlie 
country between* the Eoro and the Duero ; and the three battalions leftj^y Mina 
in the Aniescoa, after escaping from Taupin, reasscrrbled close to viuoria, ' Every 



convojrand courier’s escort was attacked at one or other of th^ 
without hindering MCndizabcl from making ^dden descents tojvaro 4]^. ^ii^t 
when dbc^lon oiSfered. Thus,V>n the tith of April, ts we .Jjiaye seS^, hef 
Bilbao'. On the 25th of April Longa, who iiad 4000 ipen and several gun^i Was 
rejmlsed ait Arm'riBon, between Miranda and Trevino, by spinet)f the drafted men 
going to France; but on the 3rd of May, at the'^me place, Longa met, and 
obliged a large convoy, comiag from Castile with an" escort jf. 800 mCn, to rettifn 
to Miranda, and even caruionaded that place on the ThouvCnot, the 

commandant of me government, immediately detached 1200 men at'd three 
guns from Vittoria to relieve convoy ; but then Mina's battalions endeavouired 
to escalade SaJvaUerra, and 'they were repulsed with difficult'^. Meanwhile 
volunteers of Alava gathered above the pass of Salmas to intercept the reseged 
convoy, and finding that the latter would not stir from Vittoria, •they went on the 
toth t^id in a fresh attack on Salvatierra ; being again repulsed, they returned 
to the W^an, where they capibred a courier with a strong escort in the pass of 
Descargtillw|tfar Villa Rcj^l. A French legiment, sent to succour Salvatierra, finally 
drove thescwalunteerS towards Bilbao, where, as we have seen, Foy routed them, 


but Longa corfli^ed to infest the posf 
siege of Castro ^ased him alsof 


iminion until Sai*mt arriving from the 


Notwithstanding these successes, Clause!, whose liooi')S were worn out with 
fatigue, declared that it would require 50,000 men and throe months’ time to quell 
the insurrection entirely. And Napoleon, moic discontented man ever with the 
king, complained that the happy enterpiises of Clausel, Foy, Sarrut, and Palombini 
had brought no safely to his couriers and convoys ; that his-'Ordeia about the posts 
and the infantry escoi ts had boon neglected; that the reinforcements sent to the 
north from Castile had gone slowly and in succession, instead of at once ; finally, 
that the cautious movement of concentration by the other arm^s was inestcusable, 
since the inaction of the alMes, their distance, their want of transport, their ordi- 
nary and even timid circumspection in any operation out of the ordinary course, 
enabled the French to act in the most convenient mafiner. The growing dissensions 
between the English and the Spaniards, the jomney of Wellington to Cadiz, and 
the changes in his army, were, Jie said, all favourable circumstances for the French, 
but the king had taken no advantage of them ; the insurrection continued, and the 
object of interest was now changed. Joseph defended himself w'lth more vehe- 
mence than reason against these charges, but Wellington soon vindicatecnsijyjdeon’s 
judgment, and the voice of controversy was smothered by the din of battle, for the 
English general was again abroad m his strength, aild the rVi 
resounded through the Peninsula. • 

• • CHAPTER VI. 

While the Fiench power jii Spam was being tl:)|i various circum- 

stances related in fte former chapter, Lord Wellington’s diligence ana energy had 
leorganized the allied army wilh|giealcr strength than befoi e. Large reinforcements, 

, especially of cavalry, had come out from finglan*. Tnc efficiency and the spirit of 
the Fbrtuguebc had been restored in a surprising manner, and discipline had been 
vindicated, in botli service;^, w<lh a rough but salutary hand ; rank had not screened | 
offenders ; some had been arrested, some tried, some dismissed for breach of ^ty ' 
the negligent were terrified, tht zealous encouraged ; in short every depar*mcnfvva' 
reformed \/ith vigour, and it was fulltime ('onfidcntial officers commissioned to 
detect abuses in the gen^'ral h^pitals and dcp6ts,Th%se asylums for malingerers, 
discovered and drove so many skulkers to their duty, that the second division alone 
recovered 600 bayonets in one month ; and this salutary scouring was rendered 
more efficient by the establishment of both perni?incnt and aqjbulent rC^imental 
hospitals, a wise measure, and founded on a principle which.cannot be top widely 
extended ; for it is certaii^ that as the character of a battalion depends on Us fitness 


TOfe Dourohad betsn rendered navigable as high up as CasUllo de Alva above 
the confluence of the Aguedfa ; a pontoon train of ^5 pieces had been formed ; carts 






of the enemy, and at the very time when Clausel unabte^^r want of transport 
to fill the magazi|>es of Burgos. The ponderous iron eamp^efttles of die soldiers 
had been laid Uside for li^hte; vessels carried by men, the mules being destined to 
carry tents instead l it is, however, doubtful if these tents were really iCseful on a 
march in wet weathSL because when soaked they be^me too heavy fOp the animal, 
and seldom arrived in lime for use at the end of a maifjh. Theia greatest advantage 
was found when the soldiers halted for a few days. Beside these amendments many 
^ther changes and^improvements had taken place, anfj therAnglo-Portuguese troops 
conscious of a superior organi:?^tion, were more proudly confident than ever, while 
lliC French werc,agam depressed by intelligence of the defection of the Prussians 
following on the disasters in Russia. Nor had the English general failed tq^mend 
the condition of those Spanish troops which the Qprtes had placed at Jji&nlsposal. 
By a strict and jealous watch over the application of the subsidy he ha«*['Kcpt them 
clothed and fed 'during the winter, and now reaped theXiencfit by lA'ving several 
powerful bodies fit to act in conjunction witlfehis own forces. Wlie^^ore being thus 
prepared he was anxious to strike, anfious to forestell the effectjiirf^ his Portuguese 
political difficulties as well as to keep pace with Napoleon’s effoits in Germany, and 
his army was ready to take the field in April, but he could. not concentrate before 
the green forage vrus fit for use, and deferred the execution of his plan until May. 
What that plan was and what the means for executing it shall now be shown. 

The relative strength of the contending armies in the Peninsula was no longer 
in favour of the French, Their force, which at the termination of Wellington’s 
retreat into Portugal wa 5 above 260,000 men and 32,000 horses, 216,000 being 
present with the eagles, w'as by the loss in subsequent operations, and by drafts for 
the army in Germal-iy reduced in March, 1813, tc 231*000 men and 29,000 horses.* 
Thirty thousand of these were in hospital, and only 197,000 men, including the 
reserve at Bayonne, weie present with the eagles. Of this number 68,000, including 
sick, were in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. The remainder, with the exception 
•of the 10,000 left at Madrid, were distributed on the northern line of communication, 
from the Tormes to Bayonne, and it has been already shown how scattered and how 
occupied. 

But Wellington had so well used the five months’ cessation of active operations 
that 200,900 allied troops were ready to take the field, and on each flank 

jjherewas a British fleet, mow a more effective aid than before, because the French 
run parallel to, and near the sea-coast on each side of Spain, and 
every part opened Ly the advance of the allies would furnish a fresh dep6t for the 
subsistence of their armies. This mass of troops was composed in thetfol|£)wing 
manner. 

The firstorm^ , under C^C.is, nominally 10,000, reahy aboutr 5 ooo strong, was in 
Catalonia. ♦.> . 

The second aimy, under ^Llio, »>as m Murcia, abolit 20,roo, including the divisions^ 
of Villa Campa, Bassecour, Duran, and Enipecinado. c 

The Anglo-Sicihan army, under Muriay, ndar AJljcant, about 16,000. 

The third army, under Del Parque, in the Morena, about 12,000. 

^ ^he first army of reserve, under the Qoiide cLAbispal, in Andalusia, about 
15,000. * 

The fourth aimy, under CaV.anos, which include J the Spanish divisions in Estre- 
niadura, Julian Sanchez' Pfirtida, and the Gallicians un&er Giron, the Asturians 
under Poilier and Barcena, together with the Partidas of Longa and Mina, likewise 
belonged to this army and wer^j mustered amongst its divisions. This army was 
computed at 4o,ofo men, to which may be added the minor bands and volunteers 
in various parts. ' ' ^ 

Lastly there was the noble Anglo-Portuguese army, which now funiisbe^ more 
than ^0,000 fighting men, with 90 pieces of artillery ; and the real difference betwefc^ 
the French and the allies* was greater than the apparent difference. . The Bj^ch 
• Appendix, No. *8. 
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mwns included sei^geants, drummers, a*lSUerymen, engineers, dj 


gtj9!Wf4, wlwarens tile lUSes* numbers were ait sabfes and bayonets, ' MoreSfl^l^ 
fitnie^nl pt dae French number was on the tsth ^ Klamh. and as thero were drafts 
by Napoleon alter that period, dnd as Clausel and Foy’g losses, and the 
respi^ at Bayonndmu&t be deducted, it would be probably more correct to assume 
that the whole number of sabres and bayonets in June was not more than i6o,o0(>/ 
of whidi xxbtooo were on the ncrthern bne of invasion. jf 

The campaign of i8t2 had mught the English general the s'ffength of the French 
lines of defence, especially the Duero, which they had since entrenched in 
diderent parts, and most^sf tl^ bridges over it he had himselfadestroyed in his i 
retreat. But for many reasons* it was not advisable to operate In the central pr^ 
vinpea of Spain. The country there was evhaustetir tiie lines of sppply would 
longer and more exposed, the army further removed from the sea, the GalUcinns 
coiud nflU be easily brought down to co-operate, the services of the northern Partidas 
would nAl^^o advantageous, aift the ultimate result would be less decisive than 
operations i^ainst the grea^ line of communication with France; wlferefore against 
the northernl^vinces he had eaily rcjolved to direct his attack and had well 
considered ho\v»j£vade those lines whicn he could scarcely hope to force. 

All the enemy^s^fenccs on the Lower Drfero could be turned by a movement 
on the right, across the Upper Tonnes, and from thence skating the mountains 
towards the Upper Duero; but that line, although most consonant to the rules of 
art, because the army would thus be kept in one mass, led through a very diificuU 
and wasted country, the direct aid of the Gallicians must have been dispensed with, 
and moreover it was there the French looked for the allies. Hence Welhngton 
resolved not to operate by his right, and with great skill atid dexterity he had, by 
the disposition of his troops m winter quaiters, by false reports and false move- 
ments, masked his real intentions. For the gatheiing of the Panudas in the valley 
of the Tagus, the demonstratiosts made in Estremadura and La Mancha by Penne 
Villemur, Morillo and Del Parque’s aimy, together with the presence of Hill at 
Coria, that general's hold of the p.isses ot Ilejar, and tne magazines formed there, 
all intimat^ a design of moving either by the \ alley of the Tagus or by the district 
of Avila ; and the great magazines collected at Celerico, Viseu, Penamacor, Almeida, 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, in no mariner belied the other indications. But half the 
army widely cantoned in the interior of Poitugal, apparently for the sake of 
su^istence or health, was really so placed as to be in the tlirection of lhe4«iiiif*lhie 
^operations, which was by the left through the Tras Montes. 

Wellington's plan was to pass the Diitio, within the P^tugue^ fro^ 

a part of his army ; to ascend the right bank of that river towards Zamora, and 
then crossing the Esla to unite with the Galhcian forces, while the remainder of 
the arm^ at^ancing from the Agueda, forced the passage By this 

great movement, which he h^ed to effect so suddenj^mattne ki»g \jjoiild not 
have time to concenemte tlie*French armies in oppo^uon, the front of the allies 
WQuld be changed to their right, *11^ Duero and the Pisucr^a would be turned, and 
the enemy forced in confusion over the C inoif 'Flicni, witli his powerful army well 
intiand^the English general could march in advance without fear, strong enough to 
fight and strong enough to tuin^hc iJfeht flank of any pos>itJon which the French 
might take up ; and with thft advantage also, that at each step he would goiik 
additional help by the junction of ihe irregular Spanish forces until he gave hif ii.ind 
to the insurgents m Biscay, and every port opened would lurnish him a now depot 
and mjigazines. • ^ ^ 

But, in executing this movement the army would necessarily be divided into 
three s^irate divisions each too' weak to beat the w'hole French force singly : the | 
murtih of the centre division by the Tras os Montef, upon the niqp execution of j 
vvhicl> the concentration of the whole depended, would be through an extremely i 
dij^ctilt and mountainous connitry, and there were three great rivers to pass. I'hc ! 
ojJerabon ^as therefore one of extreme delicacy, requiring nice and e>tensive arrange:- | 
mentf ; yet there was not much danger to be apprehended frpm failure ; because as 
( corps had a strong country to retire upon, the probable extent of the 

mbdiiefwouW only be the logs of time, and the disadvantage of pursuing other 
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operations when th€ harvest being ripe the French couM ^astly keep in masses, 1 
The se^et then was to hide the Uuie plan as long as possible^ to gain some marcbei , 
for the centre corps, and by all means to keep th» French so soattei*ed and occupied 
by minor combii:utions,.thal they should be unable to assemble in time to profit 
from their central positions. ^ Now the bridge equipage being ]^repared at Abmntes 
in the interior of Portugal was unknown, and gave no intimation of the,rcal design, 
for the bullocks fcich drew it came with cars fiipm Spain to LamegO and from 
thence went down to Abrantes ; the free navigation hf the Douro up to the Agueda 
was more conducive to a movement by the right, rand it furnished abundance of 
, large boats wheuewith to pass that river without Aeat<ig any suspicion from their 
presence ; the wi^e cantonments of the allies permitted various changes of quarters 
finder the pretence of sicknes§, and the troops thus gradually dosed upon the Douro, 
within the Portuguese frontier, unobserved of the enemy, who was like\\ise deceived 
by many reports purposely spread abroad. The menacing head which^ill, and 
the Spaniards in southern Estremadura and Andalusia, earned towarc^^ valley of 
the Tagus and towards the Avila district, also contributed to dragf the enemy’s 
attention away from the true point of dagger ; but more than alL^lier things the 
vigorous excitement of the insurrection in the north occupied th^Trench, scattered 
their forces, and rendered the succe!>s of the English general’s^plan nearly certain. 

Neither did Lord Wellington fail to give ample employment to Suchei's forces, 
for his wings were spread for a long flight even to the Pyrennees, and he had no 
desire to find that marshal’s army joined with the other French forces on the Ebro. 
The lynx eyes of Naixilcon had scanned this point of war also, and botli the king 
and Clausel had received orders to establish the shortest and most certain line of 
correspondence possible with Siichet, because the emperor's plan contemplated the 
arrival of the army of Aragon in the north, but Wellington furnished a task for it 
elsewhere. Sir ^ohn Murray, as we have seen, had just repulsed the French at 
Castalla, and General Frcirc’s cavaliy had jomefi the Andalusian reserve under 
Abispal, but Elio, with t^e third army, remained near Alicant, and Wellington 
destined Del Parque’s army to join him. This with the Anglo-Sicilian army made 
more than 50,000 men, including the divisions of Duran, Villa Campa, the Empe- 
cinado, and other partisans always lying on Sqphct's right flank and rear. Now 
with such a foicc, or even half this number of good troops, the simplest plan would 
have been to turn Suchet’s right flank and bring him to action with his back to the 
the Spanish armies were not efficient for such work, and Wellington's 
instiuctions were ad^ted to the actual circumstances. To win the open part 
" ^o obtain a permanent footing on the coast beyond the Ebro, and to^‘ 
force th^nemy jrom the lower line of that river by actingin conjunction with the 
Catalans, these were the three objects which Wellington proposed to reach and in 
the following Murray was to sail against Taragona, to ^ Suchet 

would hi^ve tr w^akenlfty-i* rmy m Valencia ; Elio aqd Del Parque might then seiie 
that kingdom. If Taragon^^ fell, good. If the French provCti too strong, Murray 
could return instantly sea, ^and sq^uic poss*,'slon of the country gained by the 
Spanish generals. These last were however to remain strictly on the defen^ve 
until Murray’s operations drew Suchet awqy, for they were not able to alone, 
and above all things it was necessary to avoid a dtfeatjWhich would leave the French 
. general free to move to the aid of the king. . 

TRe force necessary to attack Tarag6na Wtllington judged at to,ooo, and if 
Murray could not embark^ that number there was another mode of (grating. 
Some Spanish divisions, ^:6'go by sea, were tbeh to reinforce Copons in Catalonia 
and enable him to hold the country between Taragona, Tortoza, and Ij 5 rida; 
meanwhile Murray and Eho were to advance against Suchet in front, and Del 
Parque in conjunction witfl the Portuguese troops to turn his right flank hy 
Requena ; and this operation was to be repeated until the allies communicated with 
Copons by their left, the partisans advancing in pfOportion and cutting off all 
c^mmunicationl with the northern parts » of Spain* Tflus in either c^se Snchet 
would<be kept Qway ftom the Upper Ebro, and there was no reason to CJ^cS^any 
interruption from that quarter. ^ ' 

But Wellington was not aware that the infantry of the army of Portugal were 
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the Ebro; t]ie spie5» deceived by the mtiltitude of detacjime^tts aissin^Jn 
luid out of the Peninsula, supposed the divisions eirhich (einforeed Clause! to be 
conscripts from France ; the arr&ngements for the opening of the campaign were 
therefore made jn^ tlfe expectation of meeting a very powerf^ force in Leon. 
Hence Freirc's cavalry, ami the Andalusian reserve ynder the Conde de^ Abispah 
received osders to march upon Almaraz, to pass the Tagus Jliere by a pontoOn 
bridge which was established ibr them, and then crossing th||fGredos by Bejar or 
Mombeltran, to mswch upon Y^Hadolid while the Partidas of that quarter shoaid 
harass the march of Lcval fioVi Madrid. Meanwhile the Spanish troops in ^tre^ 
madura were to join thosdforcjs on the Agueda which were destined to force the* 
passage of the Tormes. The Galhcians under Giron were to come down tO tte 
Esla, and unite with the corps destined to pass that river and turq the line of Ae 
Duero. Thus 70,000 Portuguese and British, 8000 Spaniards from Estremadum, 
and 12, Galhcians, that is to j^y, 90,000 fighting men would be suddenly placed 
on a nevvTll^t, and marching abreast against the surprised and separated masses 
of the eneniyl^ould dnv# tliem lefluent to the Pyrennees. A gfand design and 
grarfdly it w^^eciUed 1 For high lii heart and strong of hand Welliflgton's 
veterans marchew^ the encounter, the gloria's of 12 victories played about their 
bayonets, and he We leader so pioud and confident, that in passing the stream 
which marks the frontier of Spam, he rose m his stirrups and waving his hand 
cried out " Farewell Portugal." • 

I But while straining every nerve, and cigcr to strike, as well to escape from the 
Portuguese politics as to keep pace w'lili Napoleon's efforts in Germany, the 
English general was mortified by having again to discuss the question of a descent 
on Italy. Lord William Bentinck had rehnquished his ^lews upon that country 
with great reluctance, and now, thinking affairs more favourable than ever, again 
proposed to land at Naples, a^d put forward the Duke of Orleans or the archduke 
I'Vancis. He urged in favour of this project the weak state of Murat's kingdom, 
the favourable disposition of the inhabitants, the offer ^f 15,000 auxiliary Russians 
made by Admiral Grieg, the shock which would be given to Napoleon’s power, and 
the more effectual diversion in favour of Spam. He supported his opinion by an 
intercepted letter of the Queen .of Naples to Napoleon, and by other authentic 
rlocuments, and thus, at the moment of execution, Wellington’s vast plans were to 
be disarranged to meet a new scheme of war which he had already discus sed a nd 
disapproved of, and w'hich, however promising m itself, would mcvitably^lWW! the 
i^fiower of England and weaken the operations m both countries. 

His reply was decisive. His opinion on the state of affairs in Siiily 
not changed by the inteicepted letters, as Murat evidently thought himself strong 
I enough to mtack the allies. Lord William Bentinck sliould not land in Italy with 
' less thdft 4cfooo men of all arms, perfectly equipped, sinc^^^tjfiwrf^pmy would have to 
depend upon its owmmeans to overcome all oppotifion before It coaild expect 
the people to aid or even to ce.asc to oppose it. 'I'h# information stated that the 
])eople looked for piotection Yifm the F^-rieh lyd tliey preferred England to 
AiLstrifu There could be no doubt of tlii^., the Austrians would demand provisions 
and money and would insist upon go*'eining them in return, whereas the English 
would as elsewhere defiay# thefl' own expenses and probably give a subsidy in 
addition. The south of Italy was possibly for many reasons the best place next«^ ,, 
the Spanish Peninsula for the op!‘rations of a British army, and it remaineeffor the 
government to choose whether th(;j|y would adopt an aUgck on the former upon such 
a scale as ho had alluded t* But of one thing they ml^ be certain, that if it were 
eonimeiiced on a smaller scale, or with any other intention than to persevere to the 
last, and by raising, feeding, and clothing armies of tjie natives, the plan wogld fail 
and the troops Would re-embark with loss and disgrace. • 

This tenfionstrance at last fixed the wavering judgment of \he ministers, and 
Wellington was enabled^ to ^iroceed with his own plans. He designed to open the 
cac^aign in the beginning of May, and as the green forage was well advanced on 
the^istof April, he directed Murray, Del PiSrque, Elio, aUd Copens tocdhvmencn 
their orations on the eastern coast ; Abispal and Freire were already in maioh 
ajicl expected at Almaraz on Ae 24th ; the Spanish divisions of Estremadum had 
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come ua to the Coa* and the divisions of the Anglo- Portuguese force wei*e gradually 
closing^ to the front. But heavj' rains broke up the roads, and the qumbroUs 
pontoon train being damaged on its way from the interior, did not reach Sabugal 
before the 13th, end was not repaired before the 15th. Th’liStJthe opening Of the 
c«ainpaign was delayed, yet the check proved of little consequence, for on the French 
side nothing was prepared to meet the danger. 

Napoleon had u^^d the king to send his heavy baggage and stores to the rear, 
and to fix his hospitals and dep6ts at Burgos, Vit^bria, PaTr‘^:>eluna, Tolosa, and 
San Sebastian. In neglect of this the impediments ^remained with the armies, the 
sick were poured 'Mong the communications, and irf disorder thrown upon CiaUsel 
at the moment when that general was scarcely able to make head against the 
nbrthern insurrection. 

Napoleon had early and clearly fixed the king's authority as generalissimo, and 
forbad him to exercise Ins monarchical authorty towards the Pre^^ armies, 
Joseph was at this moment m high tlispute with all his generals very 

points. '*> 

Napoleon had directed the king to enlarge and strengthen the^,i!^rks of Bifrgos 
castle, and to form magazines in th.it place, and at Santona, for t>^use of the armies 
in the fielc'. At this time no magazines had been formed'^t either place, and 
although a commencement had been made to strengthen the castle of Burgos, 
it was not yet Capable of .susLiining four liours' bombardment, and offered no 
support for the armies. 

Napoleon had desired that a more secure and shorter line of correspondence 
than that by Zaragoza should be established with Suchet ; for his plan embraced 
though It did not prescribe the march of that general upon Zaragoza, and he had 
warned the king repeatedly how dangerous it would be to have Siichet isolated and 
unconnected with'^he northern operations. Nevertheless the line of correspondence 
remained the same, and the allies possessed the means of excising Suchet’s army 
from the operations in the north. 

Napoleon had long and earnestly urged the king to put down the northern 
insurrection m time to make head against the allies on the 'I'ormes. Now when the 
English general was ready to act, that insurrecticti was in full activity, and all the 


army of the north and the greatest part of the army of Portugal was employed to 
sup press it instead of being on the Lower Diicro. 

had clearly explained to the king the necessity of keeping his troops 
gntmted towards the Tormes m -in offensive position, and he had desired that" 
ght ke held in such a manner that it could be abandoned in a moment. 
The campaign was now being opened, the French armies were scattered, Leval was 


encumbered at Madrid with a part of the civil administiation, with large stores and 
parks of artilleryia^jw*^^;^ the care of families attached to Joseph’s coiili, while 
the other 4'endals were strefthing their imaginationsao devis^ which of the several 
projects oi)en to him Welling'on would adojjt Would lie force the passage of the 
Tormes and the Duero ^vitlwhis wh''le aimy, thus turn the French right? 
Would he march straight upon Madiid either by tlie district of Avila Ojpby the 
valley of the 'I'agiis or by botli ; and would he tl^en operate against t 4 Jc north, or 
upon Zaragoza, or towards the south in co-operaticn with tlie Anglo-Sicilians ? 
f Everything was vague, uncertain, confiisecj^ ^ ' 

The^ generals complained that the king’s conduct was not military, and Napoleon 
told him if he would cornu? Mid an army he must give himself up entirely to it, 
thinking of nothing else ; Hjut Joseph was always demaildmg gold when he should 
have trusted to iron His skill was unequal to the arrangements and combinations 
for tajdng art initiatory and offensive position, and he could neither discover nor 
force his adversary to show his real design. Hence the French armies were thrown 
upon a timid defeftsive system, and every movement of the allies necessarily pro- 
duced alarm and the dislocation of troops without an ''object. The march of Del 
PaPque's army td^rards Alcaraz, and that of the Spanish divisions from Estremadura 
towards'^e Agueda, in the latter end df April, were judged to be the commeneenient 
of a general movement against Madrid, because the first was covered by the'advance 
of some cavalry into la Mancha, and the second by' the concentration of the Par- 
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* tidas in the taUev of the Tagus. Thds the whole French army wag ^u^a;hy tM 
danon^imtloa of a fepr horsemen, for when Leva! took the alamir Gmtan nuhseW 
toward Ijte Ouadaiama with three divisions. andO'Erlgn gathered the arn^^of the 
centre around Segovia. • 

Early in May a gftR division of the army of Portugal was employed on the lin^ 
of comntunication at Pampliega. Burgos, and Briviesoa, and faille remained at 
Valladolid with only one division of infantry and his guns, his (»valry being on 
Esla. D'Erlon was then at Se^Jovia and Gazan at Arevalo. Co^ux’s division was 
at Avila, and Leval gtill at Madrid with outposts at Toledo, The king who was at 
Valladolid could not therefore iLncentrate more than 35,000 infantry on the Duero. 
He liad indeed 9000 excallentj cavalry and 100 pieces of artillery, but.widi such 
dispositions to concentrate for a battle in advance wgus not to be thought of, and 
the first decided movement of the allies was sure to roll his*scattereckforces back m 
confusi<m. The lines of the Tormes and the Duero were effaced from the system 
of operaibns. « 

AboutI8^l^*middle of May, D’Armagnac’s division of the army ol the centre came- 
to ValladolioT^illalte's division of the army of the south, reinforced tfy some cavalry, 
occupied the liw^^f the Tormes from Allia to Ledesma. Dancau’s, Digeon’s, aiid 
D’Armagnac's diw^s were at Zamora, Toro, and other places on both sides of 
the Duero, and ReifWs cavalry was still on the Esla The front of the French was 
thus defined by these rivers, for the lelt was coveicd by the Tormes, the centre by 
the Duero, the right by the Esla. Gazan's head-quarters were at A^jvalo, D’Erlon’s 
at Segovia, and the point of concentration was at Valladolid ; but Conroux was at 
Avila, and Leval being still at Madiid was thrown entirely out of the circle of ope- 
rations. At this moment Wellington entered upon wliat has been in England callcxl, 
not very appropriately, the march to Vittona. 'I'hat marcfi was but one portion of 
the action. The concentration of the army on the banks of the Duero was the 
commencement, the movement, towards the Ebro and the pasAge of that river 
was the middle, the battle of Vittona was the catastrophe, and the crowning of the 
Pyrennees the end of the splendid drama. • 

CHAPTER VII. 

In the latter part of April, the Sjjfinish troops from Estreniadura being assembled 
on the Tormes near Almada, Carlos d'Espaiia’s division moved to Miranda del 
Castanar, and everything was ready to open the campaign when an unexpected^d 
formidable danger menacing ruin arose. Some specie sent from EnglWonad 
ii’^abled the general to pay up the British soldiers' arrears t* November, 
the Portuguese troops were still neglected by their government, a \#iole«^iif^ay 
was due to them, a suspicion that a systematic difference in this respect was to be 
established asrvaded their minds, and at the same time many regiments which had 
been raifed for a limited period and whose term of scirooK^ifflS^HDw expired, mur- 
mured for their discl^rge, wlrk:h could not be legally^^used. 1 h? mdbient was 
critical, but Wellington applied suitable remedies. Ht immediately threatened to 
intercept the British subsidy for me paym«it of Jlie trgops which brought the 
Portuguese regency to its senses, and he then made an appeal to the honour and 
I patriotism of the Portuguese soldjprs \^iose time had expired. Such an appeal is 
never made in vain to the potirer classes of any nation ; one and all those brave 
men remained in the service flqjLwithstj^nding the shameful treatment the^ haUfT 
endured from tWeir government. This noble emotion would seem to prove that 
Beresford. whose system of militarji reform was chiefl34ismjided upon severity, might 
have better attained his obj^t in another manner ; but harshness is the essence of 
the aristocratic principle of government, and the marshal only moved in the straight 
path marked cut for him by the policy of the day. « • 

When this dangerous affair was terminated Castanos returned tft Gallicia, and 
the British cavalry of the left^ing, which had wintered about the Mondego, crossed 
the Duero^ some at Opoijo, some near Lamego, and entered the os Mont^. 
The Portuguese cavalry had been already quartered all the winter m that pijivince, 

» and the enemy supposed that Sylveira would as formerly ad^nce ffom Braganza.to 
connect me Gallicians with t^je allies. But Sylveira was then commanding an 
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infantry division on the Agueda, and a veiy different power was menacing the 
French on the side of Breganza. For about the middJOtOf the cavalry were 
follow^ by many divisions infgpitry, and by the pontodu equip^e. thus fornaing 
with the horsemen and ariillery a mass of more^than 40,000 men undcf General 
Graham. The infantry and guns being rapidly placed on ihe right of the Duero 
by means of large boats assembled between Lamego and Ca^teflo de Alva, near 
the mouth of the Agueda, marched in several columns towards the low^r Esla ; the 
cavalry moved dowV^o the same point by Braganzaj^ 

On the 20th Hili^came to Bcjar with the second division, ^^nd on the 22nd of 
May, Graham being well advanced, Wellington ^quitted his head-quarters at 
f Freneda, and pirt his right wing in motion towanjs th(<. Tormes. It consisted of 
live divisions of Anglo-Portuguese and Spanish infantry, and five brigades of 
cavalry, includmg Julian*Sancliez' horsemen, the whole forming with the artilleiy 
a mass of from 25,000 to 30,000 men. The right under General Hill moved from 
Bejar upon Alba de Tormes, the left under W(^\lington himself by MaU^t upon 
Stdamanca. 

On the 24th' Villatte withdrew his detachment from ^r^desma, an/^'on the 26th 
at ten o'clock in the morning the heads of 4jie allied columns with ^Imrable concert 
appeared on all the diffeient routes Jcading to the Tonnes. ^A^illo's and Long’s 
cavalry menaced Alba, Hill coming fiom lainames bent to\"Shds the fords above 
Salamanca, and Wellington coming fiom Manila maiched stiaight against that 
city. '' 

Villatte, a good oflicer, barncaded the biidge and the streets, sent his baggage 
to the rear, called 111 his detachment from Alba, and being resolved to discover the 
real force of his enemy, waited foi their appi o.aching masses on the heights above 
the ford of Santa Malta’. Too long he waited, for the ground on the'l^^f side of 
the river had enabled Wellington to conceal the movements, and already Fane's 
horsemen with si^ guns were passing the foid at Santa Marta m Villattc’srear, while 
Victor Alien's cavalry removed the barric.ides on iiic bridge, and pushed through 
the town to attack him m front. The French gcncial, being thus suddenly pressed, 
gained the heights of Cabreri/os, niaiching towaids iLibila Fuente, before Fane got 
over the river ; but ho had still to pas:, the defiles of Aldca Lengua, and was over- 
taken by both columns of cavalry. <, 

The guns opening uj)on the French squaies killed 30 or 40 men, and the 
EncjlishHorsemen charged, but liorscmen aie no match for such, infantry whose 
couraf^tfnd discipline nothing could quell ; they fell before the round shot, and 
100 died in the<>i‘anks without a wound from the intolerable heat, yet th^' 
cavany^iJludc ivi) impiession on those dauntless soldieis, and in the face of 30,000 
enemies they made their way to Babila I'lU'iitc, where they w'cre joined by Gencial 
Lefol with the troops fiom Alba, and finally the whole disappeaied from the sight 
of their admiring«<«w!V,2i)lauding opponents. Nevertheless 200 had ^unltf dead in 
the ranks, *^a Iffte number^.'able to keep up were ixade piijoners, and a leading 
gun having been overturned <<n the defile of Aldca I^engua, six others were retarded 
and the whole fell in the odlies'dhands together w^di their tumbrils 

The line of the Tormes being thus gained, the allied troops were on the 27th a^d 
28th pushed foiwaid with their left towaids ^Miranda and Zamora, and Ih^ir riglit 
towards Toro ; so placed the latter covered tbe oomm unications with Ciudad 
Kbdiigo, while'the former appioached the point 01. the Duero, where it was pro- 
posed to throw the budge for communication With Giaham’s coups. This done 
Wellington left General H’’’. in command, aiyj w-ent off suddenly, for he was 
uneasy alxiut his combinations on the Esla. On the a9th he passed the Duero at 
Miranda, by means of a basket slung on a lope which was stretched from rock 
to rork, the river foaming several hundred feet below. The 30th he reached 
Carvajales. ® ^ 

Crt’aham bad met with many difficulties in his march through the lugged Tras 
os Montes, ancj though the troops were now close ^10 the Esla, stretching from 
Carvaj^Jes to Tabara, and their left was in communication with the Oalli'dan%v''vho 
were coming ddwn tet Benevente, ifhc? combination had been in some measure 
thwarted by the difficulty of crossing the Esla. The general combinaUort'required 
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tb^ti!ivef,to lx pn the ^ whidi.time the right vring, continuing it$ 

maith ifom the Tormes vtiihoot ^ting, could have been dose to 
pai^sege of the Duero ^ould have be«i insured. • The^French armieAvWoula^th^ 
nave oeen entirely surprised and s*eparated, and some of their divisions overtaken 
and beaten. They ^erd indeed still ignorant that a whole army was on the £$la> 
but the opposite bank of that river was watched by picquets of cavalry and infantryi 
the stream was full and rapid, the banks steep, the fords hard to find, difficult *and 
deep, with stony beds, and thei/alarm had spread from the T^jplines through all the 
cantonments. n % 

At daybreak on the 3i|t sol^ie squadrons of hussars, with infantry holding by 
their stirrups, entered the streari at the ford of Almendra, and ^ the same Time 
Graham approached the right bank with all his forties. A Frehch picqiiet of 3g^ 
men was surprised in the village of Villa Perdnees by the hussaro, the pontoons 
were inmediately laid down, and the columns commenced passing, but several 
men, evSkpf the cavalry, had bcfn drowned at the fords. 

On then^of June, while the rear was still on the Esla, the head of the allies 
entered Zamojte, which th<^ French evacuated after destroying the*bridge. They 
retired upon and the next day havfng destroyed the bridge there also, they 
again fell back*, bm'^|their rear-guard was overli^cn near the village of Morales by 
the hussar brigade imder Colonel Giant. Their horsemen immediately passed a 
bridge and swamp under a cannonade, and then facing about in two lines, gave 
battle, whereupon Major Roberts with the loth regiment, suppofted by the isth, 
broke both the lines with one charge and pursued them for two miles, and they lost 
above poo men, but finally rallied on the infantry reserves. 

The junction of the allies’ wings on the Duero was t^ow secure, for that river 
was fordable, and Wellington had also, in anticipation of failure on one point, made 
arrangements for forming a boat bridge below the confluence of the Esla ; and he 
could also throw his poiitoons*without difficulty at Toro, and even in advance, 
because Julian Sanchez had surprised a cavalry picquet at Castronuno on the left 
bank, and driven the French outposts fiom the fords tif Polios, But the enemy’s 
columns were concentrating, it ’might be for a battle, wherefore the English 
general halted the 3rd, to bnng tlie Gallicians in conjunction on his left, and to 
close up his own rear, winch hJ!d been retarded by the difficulty of passing the 
Esla, The two divisions of his right wing, namely, the second and light division, 
passed the Duero on the morning of the 3rd, the artillery and baggage byword, 
the infantry at the bridge of Toro, which was ingeniously repaired by^Wefieu- 
s^nant of engineers, Pnngle, who diopped ladders at each side of 
arch, and then laid planks from one to the other, just above the wafer lev(8#*"""rhus 
the English general mastered the line of the Duero, and those who understand war 
may .sav wh^her it was on effort worthy of the man and his army. 

Let mem trace all the combinations, follow the movej?iAWff'fl'^#raham’s columns, 
some of which marchfd 150, Sftmc more than 250 mi leSf^h rough the ^ild districts of 
the Tras os Montes. Tlirougli. tl^se rcgions/held tef be nearly impracticable even 
for small corps, 40,000 men, infzmti'y, cavirtry, ar<llery,*and pontoons, had been 
Cc'frrled%and placed, as if by a supernatural power, upon the Esla, before the 
enemy knew even that they wc^e in» movement! Was it fortune or skill that 
presided? Not fortune, for ‘the difficulties were such that Giaham arrived later on 
the Esla than Wellington intenfie^, and jret so soon, that the enemy could njake flb 
advantage of the delay. For, had the king even concentrated his troops behind 
the Esla on the 31st, the Gallicinns would still hav»«!i^n at Benevente, and rein* 
foi*ced by Penne Villemur’s*cavalry, which had marchea with Graham’s corps, and 
the Asturians, would have been at Leon on the Upper Esla, which was fordable. 
Then, the final passage of that river could have beengeffected by a repetitioneof the 
same combinations on a smaller scale, because the king’s army firould not have 
been numerous enough to^^efend the Duero against Hill, the Lx)wer Esla against 
Wellington, and the Uj^jer Esla against the Spaniards at the san^ time. Wellyig- 
ton^d also, as we have seen, prepared the ^lenns of bringing Hill’s corp^ or any 
part of over the Duero, below the confluence of the Esltfi and dll these combina- 
tions, these Surprising exertioi^s, had been made merely to gain a fair field of battle. 
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But if Napoleon's instructions had been &ly worloM out by thn Jang dadi^ the 
winter, j;his great movement could not have succeeded^ .Ibr' In^ insurrectidii in the 
north Vould^ have been cf;ished'‘ in time, or, at, least, so far quelled that 
French infantry, 10,000 chivalry, and 100 pieces of artjllery,^ would have been dis- 
posable, and su-^h a force, held in an offensive position oo^he Tormes, Would 
probably have obliged Wellington to adopt a different plan of campaign. If 
concentrated between the Duero and the Esla, it would have baffled him oh that 
river, because ope^'ons which would have been eEectual against 35,000 infantry, 
would have been pouerless against 60,000. Josei^i indeed Complained that he 
could not put down the insurrection in the north., tha-t he could not feed such 
large armies ; tlivd a thousand obstacles arose on ' ?very side which he could not 
overcome ; m finfc, tliat he /:ouId not execute his brother’s instructions. They 
could have been executed notwithstanding Activity, the taking time by the 
forelock, would have quelled the insurrection ; and for the feeding of t^ troops, 
the boundless plains called the Tierras de Cafipos, where the armj^E’^re now 
operating, were covered with the ripening harvest ; the only difficulty ^>70$ to subsist 
that part of the* French army not engaged m the northern provides during the 
winter, Joseph could not find the means, fhough Soult told him j^y were at hand, 
because the difficuliies of his situation overpowered him ; j^Jlpy would not have 
overpowered Napoleon ; but the difference between a common general and a great 
captain is immense, the one is victoiious when the other is defeated. 

The field was now clear for the shock of battle, but the forces on either side 
were unequally matched. Wellington had 90,000 men, with more than 100 pieces 
of artillciy. Twelve tliousand were cavalry, and the British and Portuguese 
present with the colours were, including sergeants and drummers, alxive 70,000 
sabres and bayonets ; the rest of tlie aiiny was Spanish. Besides this mass there 
were the irregulars on the wings, ^anchei horsemen, 1000 .strong, on the right 
beyond the Diierb; Porlier, Barcena, Salazar, and flanzo on the left, between the 
Upper fssla and tin' Caiion. Saornil had moved upon Avila, the Empecinado w'as 
hovering about Leval. Fiii.'i^ly, the reserve of Andalusia had crossed the Tagus at 
Almaraz on the 30th, and numerous minor baUds were swarming round as it 
advanced. On the other hand, though the Frencli could collect 9000 or 10,000 
horsemen, and 100 guns, their infantry was less than half the number of the allies, 
being only 35,000 strong, exclusive of I^cvnl. Hence the way to victory was open, 
and on th e 4th Wellington inarched forwaid wath a conquering violence. 

'fflC^vrusive monarch was in no condition to stem or to evade a torrent of war^^ 
jl^hedepth and violence fif which he was even now ignorant of, and a slight sketch 
orTT!?T 55 fiC'j)US‘fi perations will show that all his dispositions were made in the dark, 
and only calculated to bring him into trouble. Early in May he would have 
marched the army of the centre to the Upper Duero when Leval’s repc^’ts phecked 
the movement. (^ttr 5 h»i;^c;th of that month a spy sent to Bejar by D^Erlon, 
brought iutelhgencc that a girbut number of country Caits had been collected there 
and at Placentia, to follow tfte troops in a maq'h^upon 'lalavera, but after two 
days were sent back to dieir wMlages yuhat 50 mules had been purchased at Bejar 
and sent to Ciudad Rodrigo ; that about the same time the first and fourth derisions 
and the German cavalry had moved from thd" intqnor towards the frontier, saying 
they were going, the first to Zamora, and the last to FUente Guirtaldo ; that many 
^ . trfrops y^^ere already gathered at Ciudad Kcxfl'igo under Wellington and Castafios ; 
that the divisions at Cona and Placentia were expected there, the reserves of 
Andalusia were in movem€l^'•^' and the pass of Banos, which had been before 
retrenched and broken up.Svas now repaired , that the*t)Dglish soldiers were pAid 
their arrears, and everybody said a grand movement would commence on the t^th* 
All thiSwwas extremely accurate, but with die exception of the march to Zampr^, 
which seemed to be only a blind r the information obtained indicated the princi;^ 
movement as against the Tormes, and threw no light t'pon the English general'^ 
real design. 

On the other mank Rcille's cavalr^v under Boyer, having made an exploi'Ing 
sweep round by AstorgU, La Baneza and Benevente brought intelllgencQ^ that a 
GaUician expedition was embarking for America, that another was to follmv, and 
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tba^ l^eveml En||)ish diyj^oQ:^ were also embarkii^ in Portu^^ 'fbe <Mly 

a re{^fi from w same quarter gave notice that i^zaiand Man^o 
hoi^em^^on the Upper Eala, that Porlier was coming from the Asturias to jcfe 
them with 2500 mciy^sftid Giron with 6000 Gallicians had reached Astorga ; butjj:. 
was i;lneeirtain ff Sylveira*s cavaliy would come from Braganza to connect the left of 
the English ^ith the Gallicians as it had done the year fcwfore. ' ‘ I 


htis on the 24th of May thh French were still entirely in dark With respect 
raham’s movement, and although it was known the 26111 at Valladolid, that 


to Graham’s movement, and although it was known the 26tTi at Valladolid, that 
Wellington iiad troops inuhe lountry beyond the Esla, it was not considered a 
decisive movement becaus^ the Jicad-quarters were still at Frened®. However, on 
the“29th Reillc united his cavalry at Valderas, passed ihe ICsla, ciftered Benevent^ i 
and sent patrols towards 'Fobaia and Carvajales ; from their reports and other i 
sources ^ understbod the whole allied army was on the lisla, and as his detach- 
ments wSke closely followed by tha British scouting parties, he recrossed the Esla 
and blrok^’^W bridge of Castro Gonzalo, leaving his light horseman to watch ft, 
But the dela 5 ?'''ifi the passagb of the Ir^sla, after Gmliani had reached Carvajales, 
made Reille do&H both the strength of t’le allies and their inclination to cross that 
river. He expecttJ^'^ic main attack on the Tq^mes, and pioposed in conjunction 
with Daricau's infamSly, and Digeon’s dragoons, then at 1 ‘oro and Zamora, to 
defend the Duero and the Lower Esia, leaving the Gallicians, whose force he 
despised, to pass the Upper EsIa at their pciil. ' 

D’Armagnac's division was now at Rio Seco, and Maucune’s division, which 
had been spread along the road to Burgos, was ordered to concentrate at Palencia 
on the Canon , but meanwhile Gazen, on the other flank of French position, was 
equally deceived by the movements of the English general The 7th of May he 
heard from the Tormes that the allies' preparations indicated a movement towards 
that river. Leval wrote from J'ladrid that he liad abandoned ?I'oledo because 
15,000 English and 10,000 Spaniards were to advance by the valley of the Tagus, 
that rations had been ordered at Escalona for Long’s* English cavalry, and that 
magazines weie formed at Bcjar,» At the same time from a third quarter came 
news that three divisions would pass the Duero to join the Gallicians and march 
upon Valladolid. • 

Gazen, rightly judging that the magazines at Bejar were to supply Hill and the 
Spaniards, in their movement to join Wellington, expected at first that thewjjole 
would operate by the Esia, but on the i4tli fiesh icports changed this opiltUmTiie 
♦if jn judged HiU would advance by the Pmaitc Congoslo up»n Avila, to cutL^l*. 
^off from the army, while Wellington attacked Salamanca. On the •24th*«?f<*Jw^er 
his doubts vanished. Villatte told him that Wellington was over the Agueda, 
Graham over the Lower Douro, and at the same time Daricau, writing from 
Zamora, #oId‘flim that Graham’s cavalry had already reaj^Vu^^fiifiinizas, only one 
inarch from the Esla^ ConrouK was instantly directed to march fA>m f\,vila to 
Arevalo, Tilly to move with the cavalry of the aimy o# the south, from Madrigal 
towards the Trabancos, Daricau to .ftnd a brigade to Coro, find Leval to come over 
thepuadarama pass and join D’Erlon at Segovia. 

Onth% 26th Gazan, thinking Wellington slow and crediting a rcpoit that he 
was sick and travelling in a oarril^ge, relapsed into doubt. He now judged the 
p.assage'Of the Agueda a fein t,«th ought ^ihc allies' oi>erations would be in fnas^ 
towards the Esia, and was positively assured by his emissaries that Hill would move 
by the t^ente Congosto against Segovia. However, 27th he heard of the 

passage of the Tormes and of Villatte's retreat, whereup^ evacuating Arevalo he 
fixed his head-quarters at Rueda, and directed Conroux who was marching upon 
Arevalo, and so hastily that he left a movable column behind him on the U^sper 
Tonnes, to come to the Trabancos, , * 

Gasan nt first designed to take post behind that river, but there^ was no good 
position there^ and the aStJi m rallied Conroux's, Rey ’s, and Villatt^s infantry an^ 
Tilly V cav&lry behind the ZapardieL Daricays division was meanwhile^ con- 
cefittmed at TorO; and Digeorfs at Zarnom ; a bridge-head was Commenced at 
*rQfdesilla^, which was the point of retreat, and guards were placed at Polios whdi'e 
the of the 'Dttero Were ver*J low though .as yet irapractieable. These Jtiove- 
•voL. ifi. . o 
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ments were made in tranquillity, for Hill had no desire by driving the Frendi over 
the Diieio to, increase the numb^ Of their troops on the ^la. However on the 
30th Gazan, hearing that Hill was advancing and that the troops, on the Eda were 
likely to attempt ^the passage of that river, crossed the Puerc in the night and took 
post at Tordesillas, intending to concentrate the whole army Of the south on the 
right of that river , but Leval, though he had quitted Madrid on the 27th, was not 
yet arrived, and a l^ge artillery convoy, the ministers and Spanish famines, and the 
pictures from the par. ce of Madrid were likewise on the road from tliat capital by 
the Segovia passes t ^ 

At this time die army of Portugal and D Armagtfac's i^iivision was extended from 
the Esh to the Canon, the kings guaids were at Valhdolid, and D'Erlon was in 
l5iarch to the Puente Duero from Segovia and Sepulveda, yet slowly and apparently 
not aware of th'e crisis Meanwhile the passage of the Ksla had been effected, and 
hence if that river had been crossed at the time fore-calculated by Wellin^On^ and 
a rapid push made upon Placentia and Valhdoli(i', while Hill marche(J'3,J.)^n Rueda, 
the whole Frenr-h army might have been caught in wha^^ Napoleon ^amnte 

deketo" and destroyed And even now 1^ would seem that Wellin^on coula have 
profited more by marching than by halting at Poio on the srd^fu though I^cvals 
troops ar d pirt of the army of the dbntre weie then between ^f^'Puente Duero and 
Valladolid, D Erlon had left a large division at I udela de Duero to protect the 
arrival of the ccyivoy from M idrid, which had not yet crossed the Duero , another 
great convoy was still on tlie left bink of the lovvei Pisueiga, and the parks of the 
armies of Portugal and of the south were wailing on the right bank of that river 
until the first convoy had passed over the Canon Nevertheless it was prudent to 
gather well to a he\d fKst, and the general combinations had been so profoundly 
made that the evil day for the 1 lench was only dcfeired 

On the 3otluJoseph s design was to oppose Wellington s prinapal force with 
the army of the south, while the army of the centr^held the rest in check, the army 
of Portugal to aid either a^s the case might be , and such was his infatuation as to 
hiS real position that even now, fiom the Ducro^ he was pressing upon his brother 
the immecbate establishment of a civil Spanish administration for the provinces 
behind the Ebro, as the only remedy foi the insuirection, and for the rendering 
of the army of the north disposable lie even demanded an order from the emperoi 
to draw Clausel s troops away from the Ebro, that he might dnve the allies back 
totteftCrPa, and take the long-uiged oJfensive position towards Portugal Napoleon 
^emg then at Dresden and Wellington on the Duero ! , , 

2n(j, when'ihe allies had passed the Lsli, the king, who expected thm 
at Toro the lat, became disturbed to find his front unmolested, and concluded, as 
he had received no letter from ReiUe, that Wellington had cut his communication, 
turned his right,,jy?4w^s marching towards the Canon His alarnr vas consider- 
able andewitk reason, buM,n, the evening of the 2nd he heard fiom Reille, who had 
letired Unmolested to Rio Sq^o and theie 1 illiccl D Arl^iagnac <7 troops, but Maucune's 
division was still in m^|-ch fipm differtnt pailr fo' concentrate at Palencia The 
halt of the 3rd was therefore lo the profit of the French, for during tliat Ume they 
received the Madrid convoy and msuied^ the concentration of all theiT troops, 
recovering even Conrouxs mov ible column, tdiich joined Leval near Olmedo. 
wThey also destroyed the budges of 1 udela and Puente Duero on the Duero, and 
that 'of Simancas and Cabe9oii on the 'Pisuerga, and they passed their cohvoys 
over the Canon, directing them, undei cseoit of Casa PaLacios' Spanish division, 
upon Burgos t ‘ ^ 

The army of the soutli now moved upon Torrelobaton and Penaflor, the army 
of the centie upon Duenas, the army of Portugal upon Palencia , and the spirits 
of all were raised by intelhgl’nce of the emperor's victory at Lutzeu, and by a report 
that the Toulon fleet had made a successful descent on Sicily. It would appear 
Uiat N^lpolcon certainly contemplated an attack a:pon that island, and Lord 
William Bentjfeck thought it would be successful, but it was prevented «by Murat's 
discoKtent, who instead of attacking fell off from Napoleon and opened a n^otia- 
tion with the British. 

The 4th, Wellir^lon moved in advance, hisr bridge of cxmtmnnication was 
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al Policy pwideiabte stQ®w of. ammuni^Um 
Valladolid ; some had also beetf taken at and* tha caiMn^*«i|£lteri 

captured* Jar^ pwgames of gtain at Arevaip. Towards the Cation the’ 
marched Vapidly ^Ipuullel r^s, and in compact order, the paUtciahs to 
extreme Moriub and Julian Sanchez on ihc extreme right, and the EngllSa 
geneml exppeted the enemy would make a stand behind that river; but the report 
of the prisoners and the hasty movement of the French columns'soon convinced 
him that they wer^m fidl retreat for Burgos. On the 6th 01 the French armies 
were over the Carion, Reme hau even reached Palencia on the 4th, and there rallied 
Maucune's dlTision and m brigkde of light cavalry, which had ton employed on 4 
the communications. * • 

Although the king's force was now about 55, 000 lighting men, ^elusive of li^ 
SpanisA division, which was escorting the convoys and baggage, he did not judge 
the Ca^n a good position, and retired behind the upper Jdsuerga, desiring if 
possible It: give battle there. He sent Jourdan to examine the state of Burgos 
castle, and t j^^jedited freslv letters, for he had already written front Valladolid on 
the fiyth and ;^'*th of May, to Foy, Sarijpt, and Clausel, calling them towards the 
plains of Burgos^\ and others to Suchet, directing him to march immediately upon 
Zaragoza and hop’IVs^ he was already on way there ; but Suchet was then 
engaged in Catalonia, Clausel's troops were on the borders of Aragon, Foy and 
PaTorabini’s Italians were on the coast of Guipuscoa, and Sarr|t's division was 
pursuing Longa in the Montana. 

Joseph was still unacquainted with his enemy. Higher than 70,000 or So,ooo 
he did not estimate the allied forces, and he was desirous of fighting them on the 
elevated plains of Burgos. But moic than 100,000 men %ere before and around 
him. For all the Partidas of the Asturias and the Montana wew drawing together 
on his right, Julian Sanchez and the Partidas of Castile were closing on his left, 
and Abispal with the reserve afid Frere's cavalry had already passed the Credos 
mountains and were in full march for Valladolid. ^Nevertheless the king was 
sanguine of success if he could rq^ly Clausel's and Foy’s divisions in time, and his 
despatches to the former were frequent and urgent. Come with the infantry of 
the army of Portugal 1 Come wUh the army of the north and we shall drive tlie 
allies over the Duero ! Sucli was his cry to Clausel, and again he urged his political 
schemes upon his brother ; but he was not a statesman to advise Napoleon nor 
a general to contend with Wellington, his was not the military genius, no«i»<rft^his 
4^>e arrangements that could recover the initiatory movement at such a crisis and 
against such an adversary. • 

While the king was on the Pisuerga he receiwd Jourdan 's rc'iiort. The castle 
of Burgos was untenable, there were no magazines of provisions, the new works 
were quite \ftfinished, and they commanded the okl, wlucji unable to hold 
out a day ; of Clausel’s and^Foy’s divisions noihmg»^ had been lizard# It was 
resolved to retire beftnd theLbio. All the French ^ut posts in the Bureba and 
Montaftawere immediately withdnl^^n, and tj^e gica^epC^of Burgos was evacuated 
Vittoria, which was thus encumbered with the artillery dei>6ts of Madrid, 
of*Vall^lolid, and of Burgos, and witlj the baggage and stoics of so m.any armies 
and so many fugitive famili^ ; #tnd at this moment also ai lived from France a 
convpy of treasure which liad icgjg waited for escort at Bayonne. 

Meanwhile the tide of war flowed onWards with terrible power. The alH& had 
crossed the Cation on the 7th, an^oseph, quitting Ton^mada, had retired by the 
high road to Burgos with his left-wing, composed of fHh army of the south and 
centre, while Reille with, that of Portugal forming the right wing moved by Castro 
But Wcdlington follovring hard, and conducting his operations continually 
on &d same pfinciple, pushed his left wing and the CtaTlicians alon^ by-roads, and 
passed the upper nsuerga on the 8th, 9th, and loth. Having tlihs turned the line 
of to Pisuerga entir^y, am? outflank^ Reille, he made a snort journey the nth 
and halted the lath with^is left wing, for he had outmarched his si^plies, and bdd , 
to aifange the farther feeding of his troops Ut a country wade of his line df com^ 

* mtintcatto Hovertheless he pushed his right wing under General Hill along, to 
tnahi road to Buigos, resolvedno make the ^nch yield the castle or fight forto 
• * j 

1 
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possessiplS, and meanwhile Julian Sanchez acting beyond the ^rlanzan. col 
posts and struggling detaclgnentsf 

ReiUe had regained tiie great road to Burgos oh the 9th, and s^as strongly ported 
behind the Hornxiza stream, his right near Hormillas, his left Arlansian, bafring 

the way to Burgos ; the other two armies were in reserve behind Estepari^ and in 
this situation they had remained for three days and were again choered by in- 
telligence of Napohnn’s victory at Bautzen and the conset^uent armistice. Bdt On 
the r2th Wellington's columns came up, and the li^t diysionr preceded by Grant's 
hussars and Ponsonby's dragoons, immediately tunied t/ie French right, While the 
rest of the troopfe attacked the whole range of heights nom Hormillas to Estepar. 
gcille, whose object was to n\ake the allies show their force, seeing theh* hp/semen 
in rear of his ught flank while his front was so strongly menaced, made for the 
bridge of Baniel on the Arlan zan ; then Gardiner's horse-arttilery raked hi$ iolumns, 
and Captain Milles of the 14th dragoons charging, took some prisoners a^ one of 
his guns which had been disabled. Meanwhile the right of the aUlef^j’^essing for- 
ward towards the bridge of Baniel endeavoured to cut oft? the retreatJfut the French 
repelled the minor attacks with the utmdiU firmness, bore the the artillety 

without shrinking, and evading the .serious attacks by their rapjj^et orderly move- 
ment, final’y p.assed the river witli a loss of only 30 men killo'^nd a few taken. 

The tlir(*e Frencli ainiies, being now covered by the Urbel and Arlanzan rivers, 
which were swelled by the rain, could not be easih* 'Attacked, and the stores of 
Burgos were leinoved , but in the night Joseph again retreated along the high road 
by Briviesca to Pancoibo, into which place he threw a garrison of 600 men. The 
castle of Burgos was prepared aFo for destruction, and whether from huny, or 
negligence, or want of skill, the mini's exploded outwards, and at the very moment 
when a column of ?niantry was defiling under the castle. Several streets were laid 
in rums, ihoii'r.anUs of shells and othei combiistiblej^wlnch had lx;cn left in the place 
were ignited and dnven upwaids with a lioriible crash, the hills rocked above the 
devoted column, and a slioner of non, tnnbei, and stony fiagments falling on ft, in 
an instant destroyed more than 300 men ! Fewer deaths might have sufficed to 
determine the crisis of a great battle. 

But such an ai t is war ! So fearful is the copsequence of error, so terrible the 
responsibility of a general. Strongly and wi‘;ely did Napoleon speak when he told 
Joseph, that if he would command, he must give himself up entirely to the business, 
labmfTfus day and night, thinking of nothing else. Here was a noble army driven 
(fc,hl^^^p before prov\^ing wolves, yet in every action the inferior generals had 

l)romfP!fc-nd skdful, the soldier^ brave, ready and daring, firm and olxjdient in the^' 
most trying circumstances of Battle. Infantry, artillery, and cavalry, all were 
excellent and numerous, and the country strong and favourable for defence ; but 
that soul of arnufk'^httkmmd of a great commander was wanting, ancPlhe^ssla, the 
Tormcs,Mie Dueio, the CS.'ion, the Pisuerga, the Arlanzan, |eemed to be dried up, 
the rocks, the mountains, tln^ deep ravines to be levelled. Clnusel’s strong positions, 
Dubreton’s thundering •^astlci had disappeareii like a dream, and 60,000 veteran 
soldiers, though willing to fight at every step, were hurried with all the tumult qud 
confusion of defeat across the Ebro. Nor was that barrier found of mor^ avail to 
mitigate the rushing violence of their foi midable*tnepiy. t 

Jqseph having possession of the impregnable ro*^ks, and the defile and forts of 
Pancorbo, now tliought he could safely wait for" his reinforcements, and extended j 
his wings for the sake of sjjbci'stence. On the i/'^ih D'Erlon marched to Aro on the 
left, leaving small posts* of communication between that place and Miranda, and 
sending detachments towards Domingo Cal9ada to watch the road leading from 
Burpos to Logrono. Gazai^ remained in the centre with a strong advanced guat'd 
beyond Pancorbo, for as the king’s hope was to retake the oflfensive, he retitined 
the power of issuing beyond the defiles, and his scouting parties were pushed forward 
towards Briviesca in front, to Zerezo on the left, antf to Poya do Sal on the right, 
'rhe rest of the army of the south was cantoned by divfsions as far aif Arminidn 
behind the Ebfo, andT Reille, who*had occupied Busto marched to Est>cjoralso 
behind the Ebro and on the great road to Bilbao. There beihg joined By Sarmt's ‘ 
division from Ordufia he took post, placing Maucurie at Flrias, Sarrtit at C^ma, and 
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Martmiere at Espcjo ; guarding also the Puente I^ara, and sen^in^ ^trpng 
scouting parties towefrds Medina de Pomar artd ViliarcayO on one sj^e ant idjsraw 
Ordinta on the other. » • • 

White these mo^agients were in progress, all the encumbrances of the alinies 
were ^sembled in ffle basin of Vittoria, and many small garrisons of the army of 
the north came in ; for Clausel having received the king's first tetter on the istfi of 
June, had sapped the pursuit of Mina, and proceeded to gat^cr^p his scatiered 
columns, intending to move by the way of Logrono to the EWo. He had with him 
Taupin’s and Barbcmt’s « visions of the army of Portugal, but after providing for 
his garrisons, only 5000 n^n oil the army of the north were disposable, so that he» 
could npt bring, more than 14,000 men to aid the king ; ue\i'rlheless the latter 
confident in the strength of his front was still buoyaftt with the hoge of assembllhg 
an armi powerful enough to retake the offensive. His dream was sliort-lived, 

Tbe^lh, white the echoes of the explosion at Burgos were still ringing in the 
hills, whole army was in motion by its left towards the countnr about 

the sources c^the Ebro, T»he Gallicians moved from Aguilar de«Campo nigh up 
on the Pisuergi Graham with the Britis)! left wing moved from Villa Diego, and in 
one march reachn-ig the river, passed it on the 14th at the bridges of Rocamunde 
and San Martin. centre of the army followed on the 15th, and the same day 
the right wing under Hill marched through the Bureba and crossed at the Puente 
Arenas. This general movement was masked by the cavalry and by the Spanish 
irregulars who infested the rear of the French on the roads to Briviesca and 
Domingo Calcada, and the allies being thus suddenly placed between the sources of 
the Ebro and the great mountains of Reynosa, cut the French entirely off from the 
sea-coast. All the ports except Saniona and Bilbao, weA immediately evacuaicd 
by the enemy ; Santona was invested by Mendiz.ibel, Porlier, Barcena, and Oim- 
pUIo, and the English vessels entered Sant Andero, where a dfpdt and hospital 
station was established, because the royal road fiom thence through Reynosa to 
Biu'gos furnished a free communication with the army* This single blow severed 
the connection of the English force with Portugal. That country was cast off by 
the army as a heavy tender is cast from its towing rope, and all the British military 
establishments were broken up ai^l transferred by sea to the coast of Biscay. 

The English general had now his choice of two modes of action. The one to 
march bodily down the left bank of the Ebro, and fall upon the enemy w hereye r he 
could meet with them ; the other to advance, still turning the king's ngfltTSTd by 
4[Xering Guipuscoa, to place the army on the groat communication with fn^nce, 
while the fleet keeping pace with this movement furnished fresh ilepdta-airBiJbao 
and other ports. I'he first plan was a delicate and uncertain oi>emtion, because of 
the many nanx>w and dangerous defiles which were to be i^issed, but the second, 
which c#uld scarcely be contravened, was secure even if the firslishmild fail ; both 
were compatible to agerfain p#int, inasmuch as to gaiff'the great rofra leading from 
Burgos by Ordufia to Bilbao, w^as a good step for e#ther, and failing in that the 
road leading by Vahnaceda to Imbao wa^ still iiereseAe. Wherefore with an 
eagle’s i^'cep Wellington brought his left wing round, and pouring his numerous 
columns through all the decj) narrow vitlleys and rugged defiles descended towards 
the great road of Bilbao between Frias and Orduna. At Medina de Pomar^ 
cental point, he left the si.xth cfivjsion giuird his stores and supplies, twt the 
march of thb other divisions was unmitigated ; neither the winter gullies, nor the 
ravines* nor the precipitate passes emongst the rocksFr.ti#rded the march even of 
the! artillery , wiicre horses cftuld not draw men hauled, and when the w'heels would 
not roll the guns were let dowm or lifted up with ropes ; and strongly did the rough 
veteran work their way through those wild but beautiful re^ons ; sif days 

they’ tolled unceasingly ; on the seventh, swelled by the junction of Longa's division 
and ftU the smaller i^nds whjph came trickling from the mountains, they buist like 
raging from everjj defile* and went foaming into the basin #f Vittoria, • 

Dyiring this time many reports reached the french, some absurdly exaggerated, 
,as th^ W^ltnpon. had 190,000 men, but all indicating more or less distinctly the 
tmC atad alreotion of his niarch. As early as the 15th Jourdan had warned 
Jos^h that die alHes would piobably turn his right, and as the reports of Mat cting'4 




scouts of the presence of English troops that day on the MdlS of Puente Arenas* 
he pressed thfi king to sencl^ the £my of Portugi^ to Valmaceda, and to^ close, the 
other armies towards the same quaiter. Joseph yielded ^fnr» that Reille was 
ordered to concentrate his troops at Osma on the morning u$ the i8th, with the 
view of gaining Valmaceda by Oiduna, if it was still possible ; if not ho was to i 
descend rapidly. ^‘rom Lodio upion liiU^ao, and to rally Foy’s division and the garri- , 
sons of Biscay, upoAjhe army of Portugal. At the same time Gazan was directed ■ 
I to send a division of infantry and a regiment of rfrago/ns flom the army of the j 
^ south, to relieve Reille's troops at Puente Lara arfd E|f)ejo, but no general and 
decided disp>ositi( 5 hs were made. i 

<• Reille immediately ordered Maucune to quit Frias, and join him at Osma with 
his division, yef having some fears for his safety gave him the choice of c^ing by 
the direct road across die hills, or by the circuitous route-of Puente Lara. Jilaucune 
started late in the night of the 17th by the dirAt road, and when himself 

reached Osma,«,with La Martimere's and Sarrut’s divi^ons, on the miming of the 
i8th, he found a strong English column issuing from me defiles i^mis front, and 
the head of it was already at Barbarena nr possession of the hi^h^ad to Ordufla. 
This was General Grali.im with the frrst, thiid, and fifth divisiap^and a considerable 
body of cavalry. Tlie French gcneial, who had about 8000 Imantryand 14 guns, at 
first made a deny:)nstiation with Sariiit’s division in the view of forcing the British 
to show their whole force, and a sharp skiirnish and heavy cannonade ensued, 
wherein 50 men fell on the side of the allies, above 100 on that of the enemy. 
But at half past two o’clock, Maucune had not arrived, and beyond the mountains 
on the left of the Frenchr. tlie sound of a battle arose which seemed to advance along 
tlie valley of Boveda into the rear of Osma , Reille, suspecting what had happened, 

^ instantly retired fighting towards Espejo, where the mouths of the valleys opened 
on each other, ahd from that of Boveda, and die intis on the left, Maucune’s troops 
rushed forth begrimed with,d^s^ powder, breathless, and broken into confused 
masses. ^ 

That general, proverbially dating, niaichcd over the Aracena ridge instead of 
going by the Puente Lara, and his leaihng Inigade, after clearing the defiles, had 
halted on the bank of a rivulet near the Milage of San Millan in the valley of Boveda. 

In this situation, without planting picquets, they were waiting for their other bri^de 
and TftTfA aggage, when suddenly the light division which had been moving by a 
nJme jwallel with Graham's march, appeared on some rising ground in their froi^^ 
the sBI^P»,sc w'afi equal on both sides, but the British riflemen instantly dashed down*'' 
the hill with loud cries and a bickering fire, the 52nd followed in support, and the 
French retreated fighting as they best could. The rest of the Jsnglisli regiments 
having remainecL.in reserve, were watching this combat and tliinlring^jall their 
enemies \»jreLefoie them, ^ihen the second Frenclj, brigade, followed by the bag- 
gage, came hastily out from, a narrow cleft in some perpendicular rocks on the right 
hand. A very confuseck-actic^u now ,rommenct d, for the reserve scrambled over 
some rough intervening ground to attack this new enemy, and the French to avoid 
them made for a hill a little way in their /ront, whereupon the 52nd, wf.ose fear 
was thus menaced, wheeled round and riinning^At fi^tll speed up tlie hill met them 
c5ii thp summit. However, the French soldiers, M^^ithout losing their prese^e of 
mind, threw off their packs, and half flying, half 'fighting, escaped along the sidfe of 
the mountains towards Micatnda, while the first jDrigade still retreating on the road 
towards Espejo were puT^ued by the riflemen. Meanwhile the sampler animals 
being affrighted, run wildly about the rocks with a wonderful clamour,, and though 
the ef<iort huddled together, fought desperately, all the baggage the spoij 

of the \ictors, nind 400 of the French fell or were taken ; the rest, thanks to. their 
unyielding resolubon and activity, escaped, though pursued througjh the moqntains 
by some B^panisf irregulars, and Reille being still presfed by Graham then retreated 
beliind Salinas de Anara. ' ' ^ k 

A laiowledgd of thdoc events reacitied the king that night, yet neitw Rciue nor ^ 
the few prisoners he had made could account for more , than six AngltOrBortitguese ' 
diyiaions at the defiles ; hence as no troops had bfihn felt on the great roaovotn 
Bjirgos, it was judged that Hill was mareniqg with the others by Valmaceda ihto 
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GulptiScoA, to mena(5^the gi’cat commumcatioti with France. However^ ^as 
that six divisions were concentrated on the right and ^ear of the PfencH ar^iSs, 
and no tme was to he lost in extncating the latter from Us critical situation ; 
fore Gasan and D’lJlion marched in the night to unite at Armihcn, a centml point 
behind the Zadora nver, up the left bank of which it was necessary to file in order 
to gain th& basin of Vittoria. But the latter could only be ent^d at that side* 
through the pass of Puebla de Argansan, which was two mil^long, and so narrow 
as scarcely to furniih r^m for the great road ; Reille tb&eforc, to cover iWs 
dangerous movement, fewackMuring the night to Subijana Morillas, on the Bayo? 
river. His orders were to’dispute the ground vigoroubly, for by tlfet route Welling^ ' 
ton co^d entei^ the basin before Gazan and D’Erjon could thread the pass 
Puebtcil he could also send a corps from Fnas to attack their rear on the Miranda 
side, wWc they were engaged in the defile. One of these things by all means he 
sliould ^ve endeavoured to accoigiplish, but the troops had mfide very long marches 
on the i8tn, -ftid it was dark before the fourth division had reached Egpejo. D'Erlon 
and Gazan, tK^refore, united at Aiminon without difficulty about ten o’clock in the 
morning of the XQth, and immediately Commenced the passage of the defile of 
Puebla, and the Y. nd of their column appeared on the other side at the moment 
when Wellington wa'iNriving Reillo hack upon the Zadora. 

The allies had reached Bayas bcfoic midday of the lyth, and if they could have 
forced the passage at once, the ainnes of the ccntie and of the s^uth would have 
been cut off from Vittoua and destroyed; but the army of Portugal was strongly 
posted, the front covered by the iivcr, the riglit by the vilbgc of Subijana de Morillas, 
which was oedupied as a biidgc-heafl, and the left secuj;ed by some very rugged 
heights opposite the village of Pob( s This position was turned by the light 
division while the fourth division attacked it in fiont, and after a^kirmisb in which 
about 80 of the French fell, Re^le was forced over the Zadora ; but the army of the 
centre had then passed the defile of Puebla and was in position behind that river, 
the aimy of the south was coming rapidly into second* line, the crisis had passed, 
the combat ceased, and the allieS pitched their tents on the Bayas. The French 
armies now formed three lines iiehind the Zadora, and tlie king hearing that Clausel 
was at I^CTOflo, 11 leagues distant, expedited oiders to him to march upon Vittoria; 
General Boy also, who was in march for Bilbao, was directed to halt at Durango, 
to rally all the garrisons of Biscay and Guipuscoa there, and then to com^|j^own on 
Vittoria. These orders were received too late. 

- CHAPTER VIII. • - 

The basin into which the king had now poured all his troops, his parks, convoys, 
and encural^nces of every kind, was about eight miles broad by ten in length, 
Vi(toii:F being at the further end. The river Zadora, narrow^n^ with rugged 
banks, after passings very nftir that town, runs tot^ards the Ebro wth many 
windings and divides the basin .u^qually, the largest portion being on the right 
bank. A traveller coming from Miranda by the r^al Madrid road, would enter 
the basin by the pass of Puebla, through which the ^dora flows between two very 
high and roiigh mountain ridges, Jhe cflie on his right hand being called the heights 
of Puebla, that on his left hand^he heights of Morillas. The road leads up the left wigk 
of the river, and on emerging Trgm the *i)ass, on the left hand at the distance of 
about six miles would be seen the village of Subijana de Morillas, furnishing that 
opening into the basin which Reill® defended while th«f^iji|^r armies passed the defile 
of Puebla, The spires of Vittoria would appear about eight miles distant, and from 
that the road to Logrofio goes off on the right hand, the road to Bilbao by 
Murgia and Ordufta on the left hand, crossing the iZadora at a Ijpidge the 
Viih^e of Aiisiga ; further on, the roads to Esiella and to PampcUina branch off on 
the right; a rbad to Durangc^on the left, and between them the royal causeway leads 
oV^ tri$ ^’eat Arlaban igdge into the mountains of Guipuscoa by the formidable 
defile of Salinas. But of all these roads, thoi|gh several wwe practicable fey guns, 

, especially^that to Phmpeluna, the royal causeway alone couid suffice for the rejtrea^ 
of iuoh aft encumbered army. ^ And as the allies were behind the hills forming the, 
|D^n on the right baiik of the Zadora, their Bnc being parallel to the great cause- 
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way, it followed that by prolonging their left they would infallibly cut off the French 
from thjft ron^e. » ** 

Joseph felt the danger afid his first thought wat* to march by Salinas to Durango, 
with a view to coyer his communications with France, and tes ildly Foy's troops and 
the garrisons of *Guipuscoa and Biscay. But in that rough \50untry, neither his 
artillery not his cavalry, on which he greatly depended, though the pavalty aud 
artillery of the a'.hes^ere scarcely less powerful, could act or subsist, ana he would 
have to send them inft France; and if pressed by Wellingitm in front and surrounded 
by all the bands in a mountainous region, favourably for/hose ' irregulars, he could 
not long remain V} Spain. It was then proposed, if force// from the basin of Vittoria, 
to retire by Salvatj^rra to Pampeluna and bring Sudiet’s army up to Zaragoza ; but 
Jtseph feared Jhus to lose the great communication with France, because the 
Spanish regular army, aided by all the bands, could seize Tolosa while W^ngton 


Spanish regular army, aided by all the bands, could seize Tolosa while W^ngton 
operated against him,on the side of Navarre. It was replied that troopv^tached 
from the army of the north and from that of Portugal might oppose tbej^ still the 
king hesitated, #Dr though the road to Pampeluna was caged praclicabtanor wheels, it 
required something more for the enormoii|; mass of guns and carri^es Of all kinds 
now heaped around Vittona. 

One large convoy had already nfhrched on the 19th by Jjp^oyal causeway for 
France, another, still larger was to move on the 21st under escort of Maucune’s 
division; the figj^ting men in front of the enemy were thus diminished, and yet the 
plain was still covered witli artillery parks and equipages of all kinds, and Joseph 
shut up in the basin of Vittona, vacillating and infirm of purpose, continued to 
waste time in vain conjectures about his adversary’s movements. Hence on the 
19th nothing was donef l)Ut the 20th some infantry and cavalry of the army of 
Portugal passed tlic Z^idoia to feel for the allies towards Murguia, and being 
encountered by Lfonga’s bpaniards at the di'^tance of six miles, after some successful 
skirmishing recrossed the Zadoia witli the loss of *'20 men. On the 21st at three 
o’clock in the morning Mau('une's division, moie than 3000 good soldiers, ipiarchcd 
with the second convoy, and the king took up a ijew line of battle. 

Reille's army, reinforced by a Fianco-bpanish brigade of infantry, and by 
Digeon's division of dragoons from the army of tjic south, now formed the extreme 
right, having to defend the passage of the Zadora, where the Bilbao and Durango 
roads crossed it by the bridges of Ganiara Mayor and Ariaga. The French division 
dcfen tf it g^ the bridge ; the Franco-Span ish brigade was pushed forward to Durana 
on the royal road, and^was supported by a French battalion and a brigade of ligl^ 
horswugia.; Digeon’s dragoons and a second brigade of light cavalry were m reserve 
behind the Zadora, near Zuazo de Alavaand Heimandad. The centre of the king’s 
army, distant six or eight miles from Ganiara, following the course of the Zadora, 
was on another f^ont, because the stream, turning suddenly to the lA/t rvind the 
heights ofcMaogarita descends to the defile of Puebla^ neaily at right angles with its 
previous course. Here, covered by the river and on an easy 6t>en range of heights, 
for the basin of Vittoria^is bre^en by^a variety ground, Gazan’s right extended 
from the royal road to an isolated hill in front of the village of Margarita. Ijlis 
cefttre was astride the royal road, m front of, the village of Arinez; his left 6t^pied 
more rugged ground, being placed behind Subijttna ,de Alava on the roots of the 
Bfiebla mountain facing the defile of that name, a?id to cover this wing a brigade 
under 'i3eneral Maransin was posted on thb Puebla mountain, D'Erlon^s army was 
in second line. The princi^l mass of the cavalry, with many guns, and the king's 
guards, formed a reserve oehind the centre, about tbs village of Gomecha, and 
^ pieces of artillery were massed in the front, pointing to the bridges of Mendoza, 
Tres Puentes, Villodas, and Nanclares. 

Write the k«ng was making conjectures, Wellington was making various disposi- 
tions for the differvjnt operations which might occur. He knew that the Andalusian 
rese^vo would be at Burgos in a few days, and thinking that Joseph would not fight 
out the Zadora, ‘detached Giron with the Galliciaiis on ttte 19th to sisze Ordulla. 
Graham’s corps was at t^rst destined Vo follow Giren but finally penetrated th wgh 
difficult mountain ways to Murguia, thus cutting the enemy off from jEJSlbao and 
menacing his communications with France. Howefe^er, the rear of the army had 
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been so much m the previous marches tliat Wellington halted oti the noth 

to tally his ooluranSi and taking that opportunity to examine the positidi/ of Iho 
French demies, observed that thhy seemed steadfast to fight ; whereupon imxMr* 


frpnen demies, observed that they seemed steadfast to fight ; whereupon immedt* 
atdy changing his lown dispositions, he gave Graham fresh orders and has^ 
recalled Giron front urdufia. 

The Ipi^g expected battle was now at band, and on neither side were the numbers 
and courage of the troops of mean account. 'I'he allies had lost^bout aoo killed 
and wounded in tly pisivious operations, and the sixth div 4 S!iou, 6500 strong, was 
left Medina de Polbar ; \hence only 60,000 Anglo-Portuguese sabres and 
bayonets, with 90 pieced of cannon, were actually in Uie field# but the Spanish « 
auxilis^es were above 20,000, ind the whole army, including serjeants and artillery- 
men» «ceeded 80,000 combatants. For the French* side, as the re^lar rauster-iwl 
of the* troops was lost vvith the battle, an approximation to their strength must 
sufiiccX The number killed and taken in different combats, from the Esla and 
Tormes\ the Zadora, was about 2000 men, and some 5020 had marched to France 
With the twc^/ionvoys. Oii the other hand Sarrut’s division, the gaitison of VittorJa, 
and the many mailer posts relinqmshedd^y the army of the north, had increased the 
king's forces, an-^^^hence, by a comparison wuh former returns, it would appear, 
that in the grossT^Jout 70,000 men wcie* present. Wherefore deducting the 
otficers, the artillerymen, sappers, miners, and non-combatants, which are always 
borne on the French muster-rolls, the sabres and bayonets worjd scarcely rcaoh 
60,000, but in the number and size of then guns the French had the advantage. 

The defects of the king's position weie apparent botli in the general arrange- 
ment and in the details. His best line of retreat was on the prolongation of his 
right flank, which being at Gamara Mayor, close to Vittofia, was too distant to be 
supported by the main body of the army ; and yet the safety of the latter depended 
upon the preservation of Reille's position. Instead of having #ic rear clear, and 
the field of battle free, many tflousand carriages and impediments of all kinds were 
heaped about Vittoria, blocking all the roads, and creating confusion amongst the 
artiUery parks. Maransm’s brig%ie placed on the heights above Puebla, was isolated 
and too weak to hold that ground. The centre indeed occupied an easy range of 
hills, its front was open, with aslope to the river, and powerful battenes seemed 
to bar all access by the bridges ; nevertheless many of the guns being pushed with 
an advanced post into a deep loop of the Zadora, were within musket-shot of a 
wood on the right bank, which was steep and rugged, so that the allies fiMtid good 
f jpover close to the river. ^ ^ 

There were seven bridges within the scheme of the operatic^is, nr* Jy, the 
bridge of La Puebla on the French left beyond the defile ; the bridge of Nanclares, 
facing Subiiana de Alava and the Ficnch end of the defile of Puebla ; then three | 
bridge wbifcb, placed around the deep loop of the river before jjnentioned, opened 
altogether upon the right of^the French centre, that^f Mendoza b«ingWiighest up 1 
the stream, that of Vellodas lowest down the streaii^ and that of Tres Puentes in 
the centre ; laistly the bridges of (Jtimara Mayor ar^l Arijga on the Upper Zadora, 
qpposite Vittoria, which were guarded by Keille, completed the number, and none 
of the^even weie either broken or enyxjnched. 

Wellington having well qf)seiwed these things formed his aimy for three distinct 
battles, • ^ ♦ 

Thomas Graham, moving from Murguia by the Bilbao road, Vk'as toTafl on 
Reille, and if possible to force die passage of tli^ river at Gamara Mayor and 
Anaga ; by this movemenWthe French would be compl^ly turned and the greatest 
paiCt of their forces shut up between the Puebla mountains on one side and the 
Zadora on other. The first and fifth Anglo- Portuguese divisions^ BrcgJford*s 
and, Pack's independent Portuguese brigades, Lfinga’s Spanish division, and 
Anson's and Bock’s cavalry, in all near 20,000 men with 16 plecfcs of cannon, were 
destiny for this attack, anfi Giron's Gallicians, recalled from Or^ufia, cama up by 
a forced Inarch in support. * 

Sir Rowland Hill was to attack the enemy left, and hiSiCorps,<ilso aboiR ao,ooo 
strong, dras composed of Morillo's Spaniards, Sylveira's Portuguese, and the second 
British division together with some cavalry and guns. It was collected on the 
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At day-broalc on the 2rst, the weathet being rainy, with a tl} 
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souther^j^slope of tlic ridge of Morillas, between the Baya]^ and thfe lx)^er 2 ad<>ra» 
pointing to ttiu village of Pirbla, ifnd was destine^ to force the plas^Age of ';the Hver 
at that point, to assail the P'rench troops on the heiglits beyOnA to thread tlve defile 
of La Puebla and^to enter the basin of Vittoria, thus turning fi|d menacing all the 
French left and securing the passage of the Zadora at the bridge Of Nanclare$. 

The centre gtttack, directed by Wellington in person, consisted of the third, 
fourth, seventh, dnd^ght divisions of infantry, the great mass of the artillery, the 
heavy cavalry and D Urban’s Portuguese horsemen, ir^all laearly 30,000 com- 
batants. They were encamped along the Bayas from/ Subjkna Morillas to Ulivarre, 

* and had only to rf.arch across the ridges which formed the basin of Vittoria oU that 
side, to come dowR. to their different points of attack on the Zadora, that is rfo say, 
tnb bridges of Mendoza, Tres Puentes, Villodas and NancUres. But so rug®^ 
the country and the communications between the different columns so difficjft, that 
no exact concert could be expected and each geneial of division was in some degree 
master of his movements. 

* BATTLE OP VITTORIA. ^ ^ 

At day-broalc on the 2rst, the weathet being rainy, with a tl}^ vapour, the 
troops moved from tlieir c«amps on t|jic Bayas, arid the centre o&»<he army, advan- 
cing by columns from the riglit and left of the line, passed tk^idges in front, and 
entering the basin of Vittoria slowly approached the Zadora The left-hand column 
pointed to Mendoza, the right-hand column skirted the ridge of Morillas on the 
other side of whicli Hill was marching, and that general, having seized the village of 
Puebla about 10 o’clock, commenced passing the riv6r there. Morillo’.s Spaniards 
led and their first brigade moving on a by-way assailed the mountain to the right of 
the great road ; the asc6nt was so steep that the soldiers appeared to climb rather 
than to walk up, and the second Spanish brigade, being to connect the first with 
the British troops •below, ascended only half way ; lij^tle or no opposition was made 
until the first bngade was near the summit when a sharp skirmishing commenced, 
and Morillo was wounded b»it would not quit the field ; his second brigade joined 
him, and the French, feelmg the importance of the height, reinforced Maransin I 
with a fresh regiment. Then Hill succoured Morillo with the yist regiment, and 
a battalion of light infantry, both under Colonel Oidogan, yet the fight was doubt- 
ful, for though the British secured the summit, and g.iined ground along the side 
of the mountain, Cadogaii, a biavc officer and of high promise, fell, and Gazan 
calling ^WCatte’s division from behind Aririez, sent it to the succour of his side ; and 
pj?o strongly did these ticv^ps fight that the battle remained stationary, the allies bein^ 
scarcely^ible tofhold their ground. Hill, however, again sent fresh troops to their 
assistance, and with the remainder of his corps passing the Zadora, threaded the 
long defile of Puebla and fiercely issuing forth on the other side w'oi^^the village 
of Subijana de Air va in front of Gazan’s line ; he thus connected his ovS\ right 
with the troop^'on the mouftnin, and maintained this forvvar^l position in despite 
of the enemy’s vigorous effortc to dislodge him. 

Meanwhile Wellingto* hadrbrouglrf the founh'and light divisions, the heavy 
cavalry, the hussars and D’ Urban’s Portuguese horsemen, from Subijana I^orlllaG 
and Montevite, down by Olabarre to the Zadora. The fourth division waspUecd 
opposite the bridge of Nanclarcs, the light divisiorf opposite the bridge of Vlllddas, 
bcah wgll covered by rugged ground and w^ods ; aji<£ the light division was so close 
to the water, that their skirmishers could with ease have killed the French gunners 
of the advanced post in thejopf of the river at Vdlodas. The weather had cleared 
up, and when Hill’s battle \fegan, the riflemen of the liglft division, spreading along' 
the bank, exchanged a biting fire with the enemy’s skirmishers, but no serious effort 
was m{|de, because the third apd seventh divisions, meeting with rough gr<?tind, had 
not reached thefr point of attack ; and St would have been imprudent to push the 
fourth ^division and the cavalry over the bridge of N^ndares, and thus ^rowd a 
great bodyrof trc|pps in front of the Puebla defile before ijie other divisions Were' 
ready to attack the right and centre of the enemy. ' ' t 

Whife thus waiting, st* Spanish peasant told Wellington that the bridge^ of Tres 
Puentes, on the left of the light division, was unguarded, and offered to gtlide the 
troops over it Kempt's brigade ot the light division Was instantly directed toward^ 
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thh 'point* and toiin^alcd by som« iot'ks bum the Ficiich, and |t'd*My 

the hirkve peasant* theyphssed the narrow bridge^t a rimning pacn, prti^uatdafasi^p 
. curving fise of grouAd, and halted close under the cresf on me ejnemy's side of the 
river, being then acAjfUy behind the king’s advanced post, andwiijjin a few hundred 
yards of his line of olutle. Some French cavalry immediately approached, and two 
round shot^ were fired by the enemy, one of which killed the poor ^osant to whps^e 
courage and intelligent the allies were so much indebted ; but aa#o movement ^ 
attack was made, KemV called the 15th hussars* over the iil^er, and they came at 
a gallmj, crossing the mWow bridge one by one, horseman after horseman, and 
still tro French remained lorpid, showing that there was an ymy there but no^ 
gener^. • 

It ^s now one o’clock, Hill’s assault on the vilihge of Subijai^ de Alava yfhs 
devdoi^, and a curling smoke, faintly seen far up the Zadora on the enemy’s 
extrem^right, being followed by ^0 dull sound of distant guns showed that Graham’s 
attack had also commencocl. Tlien the king, finding both his flanks in danger, 
caused his reserve about ^omecha to file off towards Vittoria, and gaiw Gazan 
orders to retire by successive masses yith the army of the south. But at that 
moment the third and seventh divisions having reached their ground were seen 
moving rapidly doVq^o the bridge of Mendola, the enemy's artillery opened upon 
them, a body of cavalry drew near the bridge, and the French light troops which 
wore very strong there commenced a vigorous musketry. Some British guns replied 
to the French cannon from the opposite bank, and the value of Kempt’s forward 
position was instantly mode manifest ; for Colonel Andrew Barnard springing 
forward, led the nflemen of tlic light division, in the most daring manner, between 
the French cavalry and the river, taking their light troops And gunners in flank, and 
engagingfhem so closely that the English artillerymen, thinking his darkly clothed 
troops were enemies, played upon both alike. • 

This singular attack enabldtt a brigade of the third division to pass the bridge 
of Mendoza without opposition ; the other brigade fowled the river higher up, and 
the seventh division and Vanddeur’s brigade of the light division followed. The 
French advanced post iminediatdy abandoned the ground in front of ViUodas, and 
the battle which had before somewhat slackened revived with extreme violence, 
Hill pressed the enemy harder, the foui th division passed the bridge of Nanclares, 
the smoke and sound of Graham’s attack became more di^itinct, and the banks of 
the Zadora presented a continuous line of fire. However the Fiench, \^''J!;ened m 
centre by the draft made of Villatte’s division, and having their confidence 
shaken by the king's older to retieat, were m evident p^plexity. and no regular 
retrograde movement could be made, the allies weie too close ' 

TTre seventh division, and Colville’s brigade of die thiid division which had 
fordec^the <?ver, formed the left of the British, and they were immediately engaged 
with the French right in front of Margaiita and Heimfindad. the same 

time Lord Wellmglf^n, seeinf the hill in fiont of Armez nearly denuded of troops 
by the withdrawal of Villatte’s tpoops, earned Picfcn and the rest of the third 
division in close columns of regiments at a Funning*mce oiagonally across the front 
(JF 'bpfli armies towards that centml point ; this attack was headed by Barnard’s 
riflemen, and followed by the regiaintfer of Kempt's brigade and the hussars, but 
the other brigade of the ligb*k division acted in support of the seventh division. Jit 
the Same time General Cole advanced with the f^ourth division from the brtdge of 

' NantlareS, and the heavy cavalry, a splendid bbdy, also passing the river, galloped 
sqiia(iy;-on, ifho the plain gr<Jtili<Xbetvveen Cole’s right and 

< The French thus caught in the midst of their dispositions for retreat, tlirew out 
a jkxjdigidttS number of skirmishers, and 50 pieces of artillery played^ith astdtiishing 
activity. To answer this fife Wellington brought ovea* several brigades of British 
guns, and both sides were* shrouded by a dense cloud of smoke and dust, under 
cover of which the French retired by de^’ees to the second j^uge df heights, in f^jont 
of Geimecha, on which their reserve had bee* posted, but ihey sqll held the village 
of 'Arinee on the main road. Piqton’s troops headed by tne riflemen, plunged into 
that village amidst a heavy firf of muskets and artillery, and in an instant three guns 
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were captured ; but the post was important, fresh French troops came down» and 
for som^ tune the smeke an J dust and clamour, the iiasMii^of the and 

the sht>uts and cries of th« coraHatants, mixed H'ith the thutdetihg of the guns, 
were terrible, yet finally the British troops issued forth victoriclts on the other side. " 
During this conflict the seventh division, reinforced by Vand^< 9 ur’s brigade of the 
light division, was heavily raked by a battery at the village of Margarita, until the 
52nd regiment, Jed by Colonel Gibbs, with an impetuous charge drove Wte French 
guns away andcarri^ the village, and at the same time .he 87th tmder Colonel 
Gough won the villa^' of Hermandnd Then the whole Adviced fighting on the 
lelt of Picton’s attack, and on the right hand of that gene^l the fourth also 

I made way, thougii more slowly because of the ruggefl ground. 

When Picton amd Kempt’s.brigades had earned the village of Arinez and|;ained 
tne main road, jhe French troops near Siibijana de Alava were turned, anm being 
hard-pressed on their front and on their left flank by the troops on the st^mit of 
the mountain, fell back for two miles in a disordered mass, striving Jp re^in the 
great line of retreat to Vittoria. It was thought that sol^e ’cavalry launched against 
them at the mofnent would have totally disorganized the whole French battle and 
secured several thousand prisoners, but thi% was not done, the confused multitude 
shooting ahead of tlie advancing British lines recovered ord^end as tl^e ground 
was exceedingly diversified, being m some places wooded/^ others open, here 
covered with high corn, there broken by ditches, vineyards, and hamlets, the action 
for SIX miles resoived itself into a running fight and cannonade, the dust and smoke 
ftiul tumult of which filled all the basin, passing onwards towards Vittoria. 

Many guns wcic taken as the army advanced, and at six o'clock the French 
readied the last defensible height, one mile in front of Vittoria. Beliind them was 
the plain m which tlic city stood, and beyond the city thousands of carriages and 
animals and non-comb.iiants, men, women, and children, were crowding together, 
in all the inadneA of leiror, and as the English jliot went booming overhead, 
the vast crowd staitcd and swerved with a convulsive movement, while a dull 
and horrid sound of distiesi arose ; but there was no hope, no slay fora^myor 
multitude. It was the wieck of a nation. Howiver, the courage of the French 
soldier was not yet quelled. Reille, on whom everything now depended, main- 
tained his post on the Upper Zadora, and the Armies of the south and centre 
drawing up on their last heights, between the villages of All and Armeniia, made 
their muskets flash like lightning, while more than 80 pieces of artillery massed 
togethei^Tiftiled with such a horrid uproar that the hills laboured and shook, ancL 
^ streamed with fire and .vnoke, amidst which the dark figures of the French gunner^ ' 
were seen bounding with a frantic energy. 

This terrible cannonade and musketry kept the allies in check, and scarcely 
could the third division, which was still the foremost and bore the l^unt of this 
storm, maintain it^ advanced position. Again the battle became stationaj^, and 
the Frencliwgcnorals had com»3.enced drawing off thetr infantry in succession froni 
the right wing, when suddcnlf' the fourth division fushing forward carried the hill 
on the French left, and the heigjfts weiotat once^bandoned. It was at this very 
moment that Joseph, finding the royal road so completely blocked by cairiagcs 
I that the artillery could not pass, indicated the road of Salvatierra as the Tine of 
retreat, and the army went off in a confused yet coftipart body on that side, leaving 
Vittoria on its left. The British infantry followed* hard, and the light cavalry 
gallopeh through the town to interc^^pt the*new liile of retreat, which w'as through 
a marsh, but this road also cnoked with ca^iages and fugitive people, wmle 
on each side there were deelfT drains. Thus all became*disorder and mischief, the 
guns were left on the edge of the marsh, the artillerymen and drivers fled with the 
horses, and, breaking through the miserable multitude, the vanquished tropps 
went oh by Metauco towards Salvatierra ; however, their cavalry still covered 
* the retreat with sofne vigour, and many of those generous horsemen were seen 
taking up children and women to carry off from the dreadfuj scene. 

The result of fne lasl> attack had placed Reille, of whose battle it is now time 
to treat, in great danger. o His advanced troops under Sarrut had been at 

the village of Amnguis, and they also occupied some heights on their right, Which 
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covered ]M>tIii.tl>e bridges of Aritm and Oman. Mayor, bnt tbey bad b^ driven 
from both th^ vilUge^d the height a little after 12 o'clo^ by General who 

ooBimaqdec} the heal of Grahamis column, consltingcf the fifth diviHon, Lod|^ 
Spaniards, and PacL) Portuguese. Longa then seired Gaoiara M^ehor, Ou th^ 
Durango road, whiw another detachment gained the royal road siill farther pn the 
left, and forced the Pianco-Spaniards to retire from Dumna. Thus the first blow' 
on this had deprwcd the king of his best line of retreat, anf^wmfinod him to 
the road of Pampelun^ However, Sarrut rccrosscd the rivetin good order, and a 
new deposition wtft m^c by Rcillc. One ot Sarrut's bngadea defended the 
bridge|)f Ariaga, and the^ village of Abcchiico beyond it ; the other was m reserVe, 
equally supporting Sarrut and Martinicre, who defended the Ifridge of Gamara 
Mayonand the village of that name beyond the riyer. Digcc^’s dragoons we|p, 
formeabehiiid the village of Ariaga, and Rcillc's own dragoons being called up 
from l^ermandad and Zuazo, took post behind the bridge of Gamara^; a brigade 
of light cavidry was placed on #ie extreme right to sustain the hVanco-Spanish 
troops, whicn were now the Upper Zadora, in front of Bnonio, and the 
remainder of the light cavalry, under General C'lirio, \\as on tfie French left, 
extending down the Zadora between Ariaga and Go\ea 

Oswald commenced the attack at Gamam with some guns and Robinson^s 
brigade of the fifth CBbision. Longa’s Spaniards were to have led, and at an early 
hour when Gamara was feebly occupied, but they did not stir, and the village 
was meanwhile reinforced. However, Robinson's brigade beingefornied in three 
columns made the assault at a running pace. At first the fire of the artillery and 
musketry was so heavy that the British troops stopped and commenced firing also, 
and the three columns got intcimivod ; yet, encouraged by their officers, and 
especially by the example of Genor.il Robinson, an inex|ierienced man but of a 
high and daring spirit, they renewed the charge, broke through the. village, and 
even crossed the bridge. One* gun i\ as captured, and the p.asAge seemed to be 
won, when Reille suddenly turned 12 pieces ujion the village, and L.a Martinicre, 
lallying his division under cover of this cannonade, •retook the bridge. It was 
with difficulty the allied troops ^uld even hold ‘the village until they were rein- 
forced. Then a second Biitish brigade c.amc down, and, the royals leading, the 
bridge was again carried, but .ag.wn these new troo]>s were driven back m the same 
manner as the others liad been. 'Hius the budge icniaiiicd forbidden ground. 
Graham had meanwhile atticked the village of Abcchuco, v\hich covered the 
bridge of Ariaga, and it was carried at once by Colonel Il.ilkett's GeriHStTls, who 
•"^erc supported by Bradford's I’ortugiiese .iiid by the fire o 4 12 guns ; yet here, as 
at Gamara, the Frcncli niaintamed the budge, and .at both pl.ace«%thc troops on 
each side remained stationary under a reciprocal fire of artillery and small arms. 

Reille, j^ough considerably inferior in numbers, continued to interdict the 
passagjl of the river, until the tumult of Wellington's b.nttl^ coming up the 
Zadoni, reached Victoria itself, and a part of the British horsem«*i r<^e out of 
that city upon Sarrut's rear. Djgi^n’s dragoons ke^^ this cavalry in check for the 
moment, and some time before Reille, scieing th# retregrade movement of the 
l^ng, Ijfid formed a reserve of infantry under General Fririon at Betonia, which 
now proved his safety. For S.arrut was killed at tl'e bridge of Ariaga, and General 
Menne, the next in command, f ould scarcely draw off his troops while Digeon's 
dragoons held the Britisli cafalry at point ; but with the aid of Fririon’s r^cnpc, 
Reille covered the movement, and rallied all hi^roops at Bctonia. He had now to 
make head on several sides, because the allje^vg^d coming down from Ariaga » 
from Durana, and from VJitoria, yet he fought his wa^ to Mctauco on the Sab 
v^ttlerra road, covering the general retreat with some degree of order. Vehemently 
and closely did the British pursue, and neither the resolute demeanour of the 
F^ioifch cavalry, which was covered on the flanks bjr some light trtops, and made 
several vigorous charges, i^r the night, >\hich now fell, could stbp their victorious 
career until the flying masses of the enemy had cleared all obst^Ies, and passing 
Metjilicor got beyond tne reach of further imury. Thus ended the battle of Vit- 
toria ; thp French escaped, indeed, with coir^iaratively little loss» of men, •but, to 
use Gasan’s words, "they lost all their equipages, all their guns, all their troASUfe* 
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all their store$> £lll their papers, so that no n^n could prove how much pay was 
due to 1dm ; generals and subordinate officers ^ke were to the clothes on 

their bkclcs, most of th^m were barefooted/* ^ * j 

Never was an army more hdrdly by its commander^ wr the spldiers were 
not half beatenK,and never Was a vjtctorjr Uiore complete E^e trophies were 
innumerable. The French carried off but two pieces of artiflery from the battle. 
Jourdan*s baton of command, a stand of colours, 143 brass pieces, wcj.of which 
had been usedlUl the fight, all the parks and dep6ts from l^^adrid, Valladolid, and 
Burgos, carriages, aAimunition, treasure, everything felb intf, thp hands of the 
victors. The loss in men did not however exceed 60a), e/i elusive of some h^dri^s 
of prisoners ; the- loss of the allies was nearly as great, the gross numbers being 
51^, killed wounded and missing. Of these 1049 were Portuguese and $13 werc 
S^janish ; hence the loss of the English was more than double that Bn the 
Portuguese and Spaniards together, and yet both fought well, and especjfilly the 
Portuguese,’ but British troops are the soldier^t of battle. Marshal Jl^rdan’s 
baton was taken by the 87th regiment, and the spoil ^as immense > but to such 
extent was plunder carried, principally by the followed and non-combatants, for 
with some exceptions the fighting troo,\s may be said to have marched upon 
gold and silver without stooping to pick it up, that of five millions and a half of 
dollars indicated by the French accounts to be m the moneys' ^ests, not one dollar 
came to the public, and Wellington sent 15 officers with power to stop and examine 
all loaded animaE passing the Ebro and the Duero in hopes to recover the sums so 
shamefully carried off. Neither was this disgraceful conduct confined to ignorant 
and vulgar^people. Some officers were seen mixed up with the mob and contend- 
ing for the disgraceful gain. 

On the 22nd the alLes followed the retreating enemy, and Giron and Longa 
entered Guipuscoa, by the royal road, m pursuit of the convoy which had moved 
under Maucune .i^n the morning of the battle ; the heavy cavalry and D' Urban’s 
Portuguese remained at Vittoria, and General Pakenham with the sixth division 
came up from Medina Pompr ; the remainder of the army pursued Joseph towards 
Pampeluna, for he had continued his retrea-t upcJhe Borundia and Araquil valleys 
all night. I’he weather was lamy, the roads heavy, and the French rear -guard, 
having neither time nor materials to destroy th^ bridges, set fire to the villages 
behind them to delay the pursuit. At five o’clock in the morning of the 22nd ReiUe 
had rallied his two divisions and all his cavalry in front of Salvaticrra, where 
he halte'’^, until he was assured that all the French had passed, and then continued 
his march to Huerta in tlic valley of Araquil, 30 miles from the field of battle 
Joseph was that day at Yrursun, a town situated behind one of the sources of 
the Arga, and' from which roads branched off to Panfpeluna on one side, and 
to Tolosa and St. Esteban on the other. At this place he remained all the 
23rd sending oideis to diffcient points on tke Fiench frontier to prepaVe pr'^visions 
and succours /or Tiis sulfcruig army, and he directed Reille to proceed rapidly 
by St. Estevan to the Bidassba with the infantry, 600 select ^.avalry, the artillery- 
men and horses of the a,rmy bf Portugal ; mcawltile Gazan’s and D'Erlon's army 
marched upon Pampeluna intending to cross the frontier at St. Jean Pied de Port. 
Joseph reached Pampeluna the 24th, but 1119 army bivouacked on the glacft of the 
fortress, and in such a state of destitution and iF»subprdination that the governor 
would not suffer them to enter the town. The nj^agazines were indeed reduced 
very k>w by Mina's long blockade, and* some ^writers assert that it was even 
proposed to blow up the worlA ancr abandon the jilace ; however, by great exertions 
additional provisions werwobtained from the vicinity, the garrison was increased to 
3000 men, and the army marched towards France, leaving a rear-guard at a strong 
pass about two lea^pies off. 

Tffc 23rd 'Wellington havmg detached Graham's coiqjs to Guipuscoa by, the 
pass of Adrian, left the fifth division at Salvaticrra, and pursued the king with the 
rest of the army. 

On the 24th Viie light division and "Victor Alten’s cavalry came up with the]^rench 
rear-gucird ; two battajions of the rii^emcn immediately pushed the injfan try 'back 
through the pass, and then Ross’s horse artillery gallop!^ forward, kill<«d sev^tal 
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meji aiid disnibunted one of tHc oiify two pieces of cannon carried, off 
Vittoria. • ' a# 

; 'rhe esth the enimy, ooverediby the fortrcss^f Pampeluna, Went^ub the VjiJley 
of Rc^ce^les. Hai/Kas followed by the K|^ht division which turn^ tw^toWn'as, 
far as Vifedba, and fa was harassed by the Spanish irregular troof^ now swarmlbff 
on eVety side. \ * 

Meanwhile Foy a^ Clausel were placed in very difficult -rfiositlona The 
former had reached Be^ara the szst. and the garrison of Bilbao and the Italian 
division of St. paulffori^rly Palombini's, had reached Duriingo ; the first tfonvoy 
from fittoria was that\lay at Bergara, and Maucunc was with the second at 
Montdcagon.^ The aand the garrison of Castro went off to Safitona ; the same * 
day thJwgitives from the battle spread such an alarm thiougli the country that t^e 
forts cl Arlaban, Montdragon, and Salinas, which connnanded the passes into 
Guipu^pa were abandoned, and I.onga and Giron penetrated them without 
hindrance. ^ • 

Foy, who had only one.#)attaHon of his division in hand, immed^itely rallied the 
fugitive garrisons, and marching upon Montdragon, made some prisoners and 
acquired exact intelligence of the battle. Then he ordered the convoy to move 
day and night towards France ; the troops at Durango to inarch upon Pergara, ' 
and the troops froni^ll the other posts to unite at Tolosa, to which place the 
artillery, baggage, and sick men were now hastening from every side ; and to 
cover their concentration Foy, reinforcing himself with Maucufte's troops, gave 
battle to Giron and Longa, though three times his numbers, at Montdragon ; 
the Spaniards had the advantage and the Ficncli fell back, yet slowly Tfffid fighting | 
to Bergara, but they lost 250 men and six guns. ^ 

On the 23rd Foy marched to Villa Real dc Guipuscoa, and that evening the 
head of Graliam’s column, having crossed the Mutiol mounta,^n by the pass of 
Adrian, descended upon Scguia It was then as near to Tolosa as Foy was, and 
the latter's situation became critical , )ot such were the difficulties of passing the 
mountain, that it was late on the 24th ere Giaham, Vho had then only collected 
Anson's light cavalry, two Portu§:uese brigades of mffintry, and Ilalket’s Germans, 
could move towards Villa Franca. The It.ilians and Maucuiie’s divisions, which 
composed the French rear, wei<j just entering Villa Franca as Graham canie in 
sight, and to cover that town they took post at the village of Veasaya on the right 
bank of the Orio river. Halket’s Geimaiis, aided by Pack’s Port^uese, im- 
^^lediktely drove Maucunc's people fiom the village with the loss of acumen, and 
Bradford's brigade having engaged the Italians on the 4 ^rencli right, killed or - 
wounded 80, yet the Italians claimed the advantage ; and the whiile position was 
so strong that Graham had recourse to flank operations, whereupon Foy retired 
to Tolpsa*# Giron and Longa now came up by the great road, and Mendizabel, 
having quitted the blockade of Santona, arrived at Aspeytia on^liie Deba. 

The 2Sth Foy t^gain offefed battle in front of Tbiosa, but Grdftam^tmncd his 
left with Longa's division, and. ^;^dizabcl turned Ws right from Aspeytia ; while 
they were in march, Colonel Williams, vvitH the gr^nadieft of the first regiment and 
fhr6e •ompanies of Pack's Portuguese, dislodged Jiim from an advantageous hill in 
flont, and the fight was then jjjirpo^ly prolonged by skirmishing until six o'clock 
In the evening, when the Sffeniards having reached their destination on the flanks, 
a general attack was made dh .all sid^s. The French being cannonaded ^he 
causeway, and strongly pushed by the infant^ m ^font, while Longa with equal 
vigour drove their left from tho heights, were sq#ii f^ed beyond Tolosa on the 
flanks ; ,hut that town was strongly entrenched as a field-post and they maintained 
it until Graham brought up his guns and bursting one of the gates opened a passage 
for his ^ropps ; nevertheless Foy profiting from the glarkness made his retreat good 
^th a loss of only 400 men killed andf wounded, and some prisoners who were 
' taken by Mcndizabel and t,onga. These actions were very severe ; the loss of the 
St^ariils was not knoivn, but the Anglo-Portuguese had more than 400 killed^and 
Wotindcd in the two days' operations, and Giaham himself was hurt. 

T^e«s6tb and 27th the allies halted to hear of Lord We^ngfon's pro^feess, the 
enemas convoys entered Fijince in safety, and Foy occupied a position between 
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Tolosa and Ernani, behind the Anezo. His force was nour increased, by the 
&itccess(sri; arrival of the smjjllcr g^risons, to i6.<^ bayonets^ 400 sahres, and to 
pieces of artillery, and the s8th he threw a garrison of 2600 troqps into St. 
Sebastian and pa^^sed the Urumia. The 2gtli he passed halted 

the 30th, leaving a small garrison at Passages, which however Surrendered the next 
day to Longa. ^ <■- 

On the isl dl July the garrison of Gucteriu escaped by s^i to St Sebastian, and 
Foy i^ssed the I 3 idaiiv>oa, his rear-guard fighting with J^iroi’s Gallkians ; but 
Reille's troops were now at Veia and Viriatu, they had received ammunitidOi and 
artillery from R.iyoniie, and thus 2^,000 men of the army of Portugal occupied 
a defensive hue froyi Vera to the bridge ol Bchobici the approaches to whijih last 
w6re defended by a block-house. Graham immediately invested St, Sebastitu, and 
Giron concentrating the fire of his own artillery and that of a British battey upon 
the block-house of Bchobie obliged the Frencli to Ij^ow it up and destroy therbridge. 

While these events were passing m Guipuscoa, Clatl^el was in mdre imminent 
danger. On th(i'evening of the 22nd he liad approached the field of battle at the 
head of 14.000 men, by a way wliitli falls sslo the Estella road at Aracete* and not 
far from Salvaticrra. Pakenham wi^li the sixth division was then atVittoria, tind 
the French general, lenrning the state of affairs, soon letir^^’ 'to Logrofio, where 
lie halted until the evening of the 25th This delay w'as like to have proved fatal, 
for on that day Wellington, who bcfoic thought he was at Tudela, discovered his 
real position, ana leaving General Hill with the second division to form the siege of 
Pampeluna^marchcd himself by 'Pafalla with two brigades of light cavalry and the 
third, fourth, seventh, and light divisions of mfantiy. The fifth and sixth divisions 
and the heavy cavalry aixl D’Uiban's Portuguese inaiched at the same time from 
Salvatierra and Vittoiia upon Logiono , and Mina also, who had now collected 
all his scattcied battalions near Estella, and was there joined by Julian Sanchez’ 
cavalry, followed hai 1 on Claiisera icar. ' 

The French geneial mov;uig by Calahoria, readied Tudela on the evening of 
the 27th, and thinking that by tins foiccd march of 60 miles in 40 hours with 
scarcely a halt, he had outstripped all pursuers, would have made for France by 
Olitc and Tafalla. Wellington was already in pos, session of tho.se places expecting 
him, but an alcalde gave Ulauscl notice of the danger, whereupon recrossing tlie 
Ebro he marched upon Z,iragoza in all haste, and arriving tlic ist of July, took 
post on lb/\Gallego, gave out that lie would theie wait until Suchet, or the king, 
it the latter retook the offensive, shniild come up. Wellington immediately mad6 
a flank movcincjjt to his own left as far as Caseda, and could still with an exertion 
have intercepted Clause! by the route of Jacca, but he feared to drive him back 
upon Suchet and contented himsdf with letting Mina press tlie French 'general. 
That chief acted with great ability , for he took 300 prisoners, and biwing^lwery- 
wnere decl^ed^hat Ihc whole^lhed army were close .ijt hand in pursuit he unposed 
upon Clausel, who, being thu| deceived, destroyed some of his^ artillery and heavy 
baggage, and leaving the ^.cst at^ Zaragoza rctire?i'to Jacca. 

During this time Joseph, not being piessed, had sent the army of the soutl? 
again into Spain to take possession of the va\ley of Bastan, which was veryTertilc 
and full of strong positions. But O’Donnel, counrt' of, Abispal, had now reduced 
th^ forts at Pancorbo, partly by capitulation, partly^ by force, and was marching 
toward?* Pampeluna ; wherefore General Hill, wrtliout abandoning the siege of 
that place, moved two Bntisrlt* aiflu two Portuguese brigades into the valley of 
Bastan, and on the 4th, 5tM; 6hr, and 7th, vigorously driving Gazan from all his 
positions, cleared the valley with a loss of only 120 men. The whole line of the 
Spanish frontier from Ronscevalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa river was thus 
occupitW Dy the^yictorious allie*?, and Pampeluna and St. Sebastian were invested. 
Joseph's reign was over, the crown had fallen from his head, and after years of tolls 
and oonubats which had been rather admired than understood, the English general, 
emerging from tKe chaos of the Peninsula struggle, stoodSn the summit of ihe 
Pyrennees a recognized ^conqueror. <iDn those lofty pinnacles the clangour of bis 
tiumpets pealed clear and loud, and the splendour of his geniiis appeal^ as a 
flaming beacon to warring nations. i 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

I. In this campon of six weeks, Wellington, with loofloo nien> matolipd 600 
miles, passed six nvers, gtined one decisive baide, invested tVo foirtresses, 
ind drove zoo, 000 iltfran troops from Spain. This immense result could not have 
been attained if Jo®ph had followed Napoleon's instructions , AVellingion could 
not then have turned the line of the Duero. It could not have been attained if 
Joseph bad acted witl^rdinary skill after the line of the Duero vvajjwpassed, Time 
was to him most precickis, yet when contrary to his expect^ion^e had concen- 
trated his scattered armies behind the Canon, he made no effort to delay his 
cnemy%on that nver. \e judged it an unfit position, that is, unfit for a great 
battle r but he could have obliged Wellington to lose a day thei^, perhaps two or 
three, and behind the Upper Pisuerga he might have saved a* day or two mo^. 
Reillejvho was wiJth the army of Portugal on the right of the king’s hne, complained 
that hi could find no officers of that army who knew the Pisutrga sufficiently to 
])lace the troops in position , tlfe king then had cause to lemember Napoleon’s 
dictum, nanrely, that ‘ to ^/^mmand an army well a general must Uunk of nothing 
else ’’ For why was the course of the Pisuerga unknown when the king s head 
quarters had been for sevenil months wiflnn a day’s journey of it ? 

2 The Canon and the Pisiieiga being given up, the country about the Honiinza 
was occupied, and tHSltlirec French aimies were in mass between tlmt stream and 
Burgos ; yet Wellington’s right wing only, that is to say, only 23,000 infantry and 
three brigades of cavalry, drove Reille s troops over the Arlanzan, und the castle of 
Burgos WAS abandoned This was on the 12th, the ihicc Inench ainiies, not less 
than 50,000 fighting men, had betn in position since the 9lh, and the king’s letters 
piovc that he desired to fight in thit country, which was favouiablc foi all arms 
Noihing then could be more opportune than Wcllingtoit’s advance on the 12th, 
because a retrograde defensive system is unsiiited to French soldiers, whose impatient 
couiage leads them always to njltck, and the news of Napoleon’s victory at Bautzen 
had just arrived to excite their ardour Wherefore Joseph should have retaken tlie 
offensive on the 12th at the moment when Wellington approached the Hormaza, 
and as the left and centre of th# allies were at Villa Diego and Castroxerez, the 
greatest part at the fornier, that is to say, oiu march distant, the 26,000 men imme- 
diately under Wellington would jjrobably have been forced back ovei the Pisuerga, 
and the king would have gamed time for bairut, Toy, and Clausel to join him 1 
Did the English generil then owe Ins success to fortune, to his adversary s fault 
rather than to his own skill? Not so Ik hid judged the king’s militar^capacity, 

' ffc liad seen the haste, the confusion the tiouble of the enumy, and knowing well 
the moral power of rapiditv and boldniss in such circumstances, haci acted daringly 
indeed, but wisely, for such daimg is admirable, it is the highest part of war 

3 The jpanner in which Wellington turned the line of the Ebro was a fine 

strategfb illustration U was by no means certain of success, ye^ailure would have 
still left great advanj^ges. He was certain of gaining bnntandar a#i ft ling a new 
base of operations on the coast, ^d he would slilihave had the power of con- 
tinually turning the king s right ^ oper-^ting between rfiim and the coast ; the 
errors ^f his adversary only gave him additional advantages which he expected, and 
seized with promptness. But if Joseph, instead of'spreading his army from Espejo 
on his right to the Logrofioiroaffi on his left, had kept only cavalry on the latter 
route and on the mam road Jli front of Pancorbo , if he had massed his aryny^o 
his rigid pivoting upon Miranda’ or I* nils anij^ad^oured all the roads towards 
the sources of the Ebro with the utmost dihgenc^ tj^f^ilbes could never have passed 
the defiles and descended* upon Vittona They woiiRi have marched then by 
Valmaceda upon Bilbao, but Joseph could by the road of Ordufia have met them 
thefe, and with liis force increased by Foy’s and Sarrut’s divisions and the Jt^ians. 
Meanwhile Clausel would have come down t6 Vittoria, and the leaped convoys 
could have made their way^o France in safety. * 

4 Having finally reaplved to fight at Vittona, the king should, yon the iplh and 
2otl^ ha^e broken some of the bridges on the ^dora, and covered others with fiild 
works enable him to sally forth upon tiie attacking irmy ; *he should have 
entrenched the defile of Puebla, and occupied the heights above in strength ; his 
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position on the Lower Zadora would then have been formidable. But his greatest 
fault Wit a in the choice of his line of operation. His reason^ foe avoiding Quipuscoa 
were valid, his true linewaston tlfe other side, down the Ebro. Zaragona should 
have been his base, since Aragon was fertile and more frij^ly than any other 
province of Spam* It is true that by taking this new line of derations he would 
have abandoned Foy , but that geneial reinforced with the r^erve from Bayonne, 
would have hm’ 20,000 men and the fortress of St bebast^in as a support, and 
Wellington must navi^left a strong corps of observation to ^tch him. The king’s 
army would have been immediately mci eT-sed by Clausel^ trotps, and ultimately 
by Suchet s, which would have given him 100,000 men toroppose the allied^my, 
weakened as thalf would have been by the dctichripcnt left to watch Foy.*' And 
tlx^re were politicaf icasons, to be told hereafter, for the reader must not ni^agme 
Wellington had got thus far without such trammels, which wotilid have prfcbably 
rendered this plan so efficacious as to oblige the British army to abindojY Spam 
altogether Then new combinations would have lf:;en made all over Europe which 
It is useless to speculate upon. 

5 In the battle the operations of the French, with 'the exception of Reille's 
defence of the bridges of Gamara and Ana^ weie a senes of errors, the most extra- 
ordinary being the suffering Kempt s brigade of the light division, and the hussars, 
to pass the bridge of Ires Puentes and establish themselves rTse to the king’s line 
of battle, and upon the flank of his advanced posts at the bridges of Mendoza and 
Villodas It is '“quite clear from tins alone that he decided upon retreating the 
moment Graham s attack commenced against his light flank, and his position was 
therefore m his own view untenable The fitting thing then was to have occupied 
the heights of Puebla strpngly, but to have placed the bulk of his infantry by coips 
m succession, tlie right refused towards Vittorn, while his cavaliy and guns 
watched the biid^^s and the mouth of the Puebla defile , m this situation he could 
have succoured Rcille 01 matched to his front, ac/ ording to circumstances, and 
his retreat would have been secure 

6 The enormous fault bf heaping up the baggage and convoys and parks 

behind Vittoiia requires no comment, but the added another and more 

extraordinaiy erior, namely the remaining to the last moment undecided as to 
his line of retreat Nothing but misfoi tunes cojld attend upon such bid dis- 
positions, and that the catastrophe was not more terrible is owing entiiely to an 
error w’hich Wellington and Graham setm alike to have fallen into namely, that 
RcilIe hact\vvo divisions m reserve behind the bridges on tlic Upper Zadoro They 
knew not that Maiiciy" c s division liad inarched witli the convov, and thoughV 1 
Clauscl had onK- om division of the army of Portugal with him, whereas he had 
two laupin’s and B.arbout s Reille s reset vts w'crc composed not of divisions but 
of brigades drawn from La Maitmicres and bariuts divisions which oj/ere defend- 
ing the bridges , aiid his wliole force including the hicnch Spaniards whfi? w^re 
driven bacrt frdm Durana, diet* not exceed 10,000 infartry and ,2500 cavalry Now 
Graham had, exclusive of Guan’s Gallicians, neaily 20000 of all arms, and it is 
said that the river might liav« been pi ssed boffa above and below the points of 
attack. It IS certain also that longas delay gave the Fiench time to ^ccupy 
Gamara Mayor in force, whicli was not the case at first Had the passage been 
won in time very few of the 1 icncli army could hfive "scaptd from the field , but 
th6 truth is Reille fought most vigorously , ' 

7 As the third and seventh ons dici not come to the point of attack at the 
time calculated upon, the ba^tlc^ as' jarobably not frught after the original conception 
of Lord Wellington , it is likely that his first project wasl^to force the passage of the 
bridges, to break the right centre of the enemy from Aiinez to Maigaiita, and then 
to eriMf'lop the left centre wph the second, fourth, and light divisions and the 
cavalry, while fiie^third and seventh divisions pursued the others. But notwith- 
standing the unavoidable delay, which gave the Freni^h time to commence their 
retreat, it is nol<^asy to understand how Gazan’s loft escaped from bubijana de 
Alava, seeing that when Picton broke the centre at Arincz, he was considerably 
nearer Co Vittqriat than f.ae french left, which was cut off from the mam road and . 
assailed m front by Hill and Cole Tlie having no cavalry m hand to launch at 
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this time and point of the battle has been already noticed ; Lord Wellington saySf 
that the country wmi generally unfavourable fon the ytion of that *rm, aSid it is 
' certain that neitheil side used ft with much ^ect at any period of the battle ; 
nevertheless there alwa3rs some suitable openings, some hgppy moments to 
make a charge, anftchis seems to have been one which was neglected. 

8. Picton's sudde\ rush from the bridge of Tres Puentes to the vjjjage of Arinez, 
With one origade, bj\ been much praised, and certainly nothing'could be more 
prompt and daring^bu\the merit of the conception belongs#© the general in chief, 
who c^h^ected it in perso\ It was suggested to him by the denuded state of the 
hill in|front of that vlll^e, and viewed as a stroke for the ociiaston it is to be • 
admir^. Yet it had its disadvantages. For the brigade which^hus crossed a part 
of theCroht of both armies to place itself in advahee, not only ([rew a dank nre 
from me eihemy»’Hnit was exposed, if the French cavalry had been prompt and 
daring* to a charge in flank ; it ajso prevented the advance of the other troops in 
their proper girrangement, and tnus crowded the centre for the rest of the action. 
However these sudden mofements cannot be judged by rules, they%re good or bad 
according to the result. This was entirfiy successful, and the hill thus carried was 
called the Englishman’s bill, not, as some recent writers have supposed, in com- 
memocation of a vi/^ry gained by the Black Prince, but because of a disaster 
which there befel a part of his army. His battle was fought between Navarrette 
and Najera, many leagues from Vittoria, and beyond the Ebro ;^but on this hill 
the two gallant knights, Sir Thomas and Sir William Felton took post with 200 
companions, and being surrounded by Don Tello with 6000, all died or were taken 
after a long, desperate, and heroic resistance. 

9. It has been observed by French writers, and th^ opinion has been also 

entertained by many Elnglish officers, that after the battle Wellington should have 
passed the frontier in mass, and marched upon Bayonne instead chasing Clausel 
and Foy on the right and left;bnd if, as the same authors assert, Bayonne was not 
in a state of defence and must have fallen, there can be little question’ that the 
criticism is just, because the fugitive Fiench army having lost all its guns, and 
being without musket ammunition, could not have faced its pui suers for a moment. 
But if Bayonne had resisted, and it was impossible for Wellington to suspect its 
real condition, much mischief inifht have accrued from such a hasty advance. Foy 
and Clausel coming down upon the field of Vittoria would ha\e driven away if they 
did not destroy the sixtJi division ; they would have recovered all the trQ|^ie,s ; the 
^ng’s army returning by Jacca into Aragon, would have jjjorganized itself from 
Suchet's dep6ts, and thai marshal was actually coming up with^his army from 
Valencia ; little would then have been gained by the battle. This question can 
however be more profitably discussed when the great events which followed the 
battle gf Vi#oria ha^ e been described. ^ 
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BOOK XXI. 


CHAPTER I. , ' 

TifS fate of Spain was decided "at Vittoria, but on the fields of Lutsen and Blut^n 
Napoleon’s genius restored the general balance, and the negotiations ^hioli 
followed those victories affected tlie war in the Penjnsula. 

Lord Wellington’s first intention was to reduce Pampeluna by foE/:e> and the 
sudden fall of the Pancorbo forts, which opened the great Madrid rdad was a 
favourable event ; but Portugal being relinquished as a place of arras, a new base of 
operations was required, lest a change of fortune should force the allies to return to 
that countr}*^ when all the great military establishments were hj'oken up, when the 
opposition of the native govcinment to British influence was tiecorne rancorous, and 
the public sentiment quite averse to linglish supremacy. 'I'he Western IVrenecs, 
m conjunction with the ocean, offered such a base, yet the harbours were raw, and 
the English general desired to secure a convenient one near the new positions of the 
army ; wherefore to reduce San Sebastian was of more immediate importance than 
to reduce Pampeluna ; and it was essential to effect this dunng the fine season 
because the coast was iron-bound and very dangerous in winter. 

Pampeluna wasf strong. A regular attack required three weeks for the bringing 
up of ordnance and scores, five or six weeks more for^he attack, and from 15,000 to 
2o,c^ of the best men, because British soldiers were wanted for the assaiilt ; but 
an investment could be maintained by fewer and inferior troops, Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and the enemy’s magazines were likely to fail under blockade sooner 
than his ramparts would crumble under fire. Moreover on the eastern coast mis- 
fortune and disgrace had befallen the English arms? Sir John Murray had failed at 
"1 aragona. He had lost the honoured battering-tram intrusted to his charge, and his 
artillery eqjiipage was supposed to be ruined. The French fortresses in Catalonia 
and Valencia were numerous, the Anglo-Sicilian army could neither undertake an 
important siege^^nor sdi lously menace the enemy without obtaining some strong 
place as a base. ' Suchet was theicfore free to march on Zaragoza, and uniting with 
Clausel and Pans, to operate with a i^owerful mass against the light flank of the 
allies. For these reasons Wellington finally concluded to blockade Panjpeluua and 
besiege Sai^ Setjnisti&Ti, and tlnj troops, as they returned from the pursuit of Clausel, 
niarched to form a covering army in the mountains. ^The pea^ntry of the vicinity 
were then employed on tl^e w( 5 i‘ks of the blockalM- which was ultimately intrusted to 
O’Donel’s Andalusian reserve, 

Confidently did the English general expect the immediate fall of San Sebastian, 
and he was intent to have it before the negotiatiQ,ns for the armistice in Germany 
shquld terminate ; but mighty pains and difikulties ^whited him, and ere these can 
be trea;ed of the progress of the war m oCher parts, during his victorious march 
from Portugal to the Pyreneei^ oe treated of. 

CONTINUATION OP'- THL OPERATIONS IN' 'THE ASTERN COAST. 

It will be remembered that the Duke del Parque was to move from the Sierra 
Morena, J[>y Almanza, to join Elio, whose army had been reinforced from Minorca ; 
the unKed troops were then tc act against Suchet, on the Xucar, while Sir John 
Murray sailed to attack Taragona. Del Parque received his orders on the 24th of 
April, he had long known of the project, and the march^.vas one of 12 days, yet he 
did ^ not reach his destination until the end of May. Thil delay resulted, partly 
from th^ bad sta^ of hig army, partly from the usual procrastina,tion of Spaniatrds, 
partly from th» conducr of lilio, whose proceedings, though probably springing 
from a dislike to serve under Del Parque, created doubts of his own fidelity. 
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It has been ali^ady shown how* eoatnixy to hisaerdement wit^ Mur^yj^.£|jo 
withdrew his cavtiry When Mijares was at whence sprung thdl 

misfor^hne ; how Me placed tbe*regiment of V&ez Malaga in VUleft^, a i^pTess pt/sy 
for Snchet ; how^*left the Aogio-Sidlian army to nght the little of Castalla 
unaided. He now^rsuaded Del Parque to move towards Utiel inst^ of Ahnaneai 
and to send a detacVnent under Mijares to Requena, thereby threatening Sucbet’s 
right, but exposinrahe Spanish army to a sudden blow, disobeyii)g..^S 
instructions whiclgpr^cribed a march by Almanza. # / 

t is false movemeil/ Elio represented as Del Parque’s own, but the latter, when 
y remonstrated, quickly approached Castalla by Jumilla, declaring his earnest 
to obey Wellington? orders. The divergence of hi% former march had, 
er, already placed him in danger ; his left flafik was so exposed, while oodh'ng 
nilLi, that Murray postponed his own embarkation to concert with Elio a 
combined operation, from and Sax, against Fuente de la Higuera where 
Surbet’s tmops were lyin^in wait. Previous to this epoch Elio had earnestly urged 
the English general to disregard Del Parque altogether, and embark at once for 
Taragona, undertaking himself to secure the junction with his fellow-commander. 
And now, after agreeing to co-operate with Murray, he secretly withdrew his cavalry 
from Sax, sent WhiJ^ngham in a false direction, placed Roche without support at 
Alcoy, retired himself to the city of Murcia, and at the same time one of his 
regiments quartered at Alicant fired upon a British guard, ^oche was attacked 
and lost 8o men, and Del Parque's flank was menaced from Fuente de la Higuero, 
bnt the British cavalry, assembling at Biar, secured his communication with Murray 
on the 2Sth, and the 27th the Anglo-Sicilians broke up from their quarters to embark 
at Alicant. a 

The French were now very strong. Suchet, unmolested for 40 days after the 
battle of Castalla, had improved his defensive works, chasedetiic bands from his 
rear, called up his reinforcem*fents, rehorsed his cavalry and artillery, and prepared 
for new operations^ without losing the advantage Qf foraging the fertile districts 
immediately in front of the X^icar. On the other hand Lord William Bentinck, 
alarmed by intelligence of an intended descent upon Sicily, had recalled more 
British troops ; and as Whiltingham’s cavalry and Roche’s division were left at 
Alicant, the force actually embarked to attack Taragona, Including a fresh English 
regiment from Carthagena, scarcely exceeded 14,000 present under arms.* Of 
these less than 8000 were British or German, and fclie horsemen wgjre only 700. 
►Yet the armament was formidable, for the battering train^as complete and power- 
ful, the materials for gabions and fascines previously collected at I^ca, and the naval 
squadron, under Admiral Hallowel, consisted of several line-of-battle ships, frigates, 
bomb-ves^ls and gun-boats, besides the transports. There was, however, no 
cordfality^tween G^eral Clinton and Murray, nor betweM the latter and his 
quarter-master-general, Doij^in, nor between Donkj^ and the*dnjjral .subordinate 
officers also, in b<Jlh services, adorning false notions, some from vanity, some from 
hearsay, added to the uneasy feOTig whiph prevj^lld aqpongst the chiefs. Neither 
•adm^l nor general seem to have had sanguine hopes of success even at the moment 
of embarkation, and there was m nq quarter a (Sear understanding of Lord Wel- 
Hngtoa's able plan for the qpemtions. 

While Del Parque’s arm^was yet in march, Suchet, if he had no secret uader- 
standing with Elio or any of his officers, must have been doubtful of tfie allies' 
intentions, although the strengjjh of the baf™ Jg*lrajn at Alicant indicated some* 
siege of importance. H«, however, recalled Panneii&-'s brigade from the frontier 
of Aragon, and placed it on the road to Tortoza ; and at the same time, knowing 
C^usel was then warring down the Partidas in Navarre, he judged A^^on safe, 
and drew Severoli’s Italum brigade from thence,^ leaving only Ihe garrisons and 
a few thousand men un<^ General Pans as a reserve at Zaragoza ; and this was 
the reason the army of Aragon did not co-operate to crush Mina after his defeat by 
Ckuset in the valley Roncal. Decaen also sent some reinforcements, wheteforc, 
aner completing bis garrisons, Suchet fould furnisl^ the dr^ts required by 
Napoleon, and yet bring 30,000 men into the field. He waw however, yery 
• • Appendix, No. 28. 
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uncj^niet, {^nd notwithstanding Clausers c^^emtions, in fear for l^isAroqps in Aragon, 

wher6 Paris had been attack(,'d by (^-oyan, even in 2 ^ragosa? nid.tjaver 

first time since its subjugation, an umriendly feeling was pereeptlWe in Valencia. 

On the 31st of May, Murray sailed from Alicant. Suchet^i^jmcdSaitdy ordered 
Pahnetier’s brigade to close towards Tortoza, but kept his ovh positions in front 
of Valencia untU^the fleet was seen to pass the Grao with a fair' wind. Then feeling 
assured the ex^uldon aimed at Catalonia, he prepared tyaid that principality; 
but the column of su^jour being drawn principally fromA ihei camp of X^tiva, 
40 miles from Valencia, he could not quit the latter befoEc the of June^ He 
took with him qofo men of all arms, leaving Harispe on the Xucar, witH '7000 
infantry and cavalry, exclusive of Severoh’s tioops which were in full marc\ from 
Temel, Meann^iile Sir John Murray's armament, having very favod^ble wither, 
anchored on the evening of the 2nd in the bay of Taragona, whence five sjpps of 
war under Captain Adam, and two battalions of j^fantry, with some guna, under 
Coldnel Prevot, were detached to attack San Felippe deWalaguer. 

The strength' and value of this fort arose from i {4 i>eculiar position. The 
works, garrisoned by 100 men, were only <0 feet square, but the site was a steep 
isolated rock, standing in the very goige of a pass, and blocking the only carriage- 
way from Tortoza to Taragona. The mountains on eitherulfcand, although com- 
manding the fort, were nearly inaccessible themselves, and great labour was 
required to form Jhe batteries. 

Prevot, landing on the 3rd, was joined by a Spanish brigade of Copons' army, 
and in concert with the navy immediately commenced operations by placing two 
six-pounders on the.heights, south of the pass, from whence at 600 or 700 yards 
distance they threw shrapnel shells; but this projectile is, when used with guns 
of small calibre, insignificant save as a round shot. 

On the 4ih two'*i2-poiinders, and a howitzer, being brought to the same point 
by the sailors, opened tlicir fire, and at night tl^e seamen with extraordinary 
exertions dragged up five »^2.| -pounders ainl their stores. The troops then 
constructed one battery for two howitzeis on llikj slope of the grand ridge to 
the northward of the pass, and a second, for four heavy guns, on the rock where 
the fort stood at a distance of 150 yaids. To ,foim these batteries earth was 
carried from below, and everything else, even water, brought from the ships, 
though the landing place was more than a inile-and-a-half off. Hence, as tiipe 
was valuaWs, favourable terms wt'ie offered to the garrison, but the offer was 
refused. The 5th the^ire was continued, but with slight success, the howitzfef" 
battery on the ^reat ridge was relinquished, and at night a very violeiit storm 
retarded the constructioii of the bleaching batteries. Previous to this Colonel 
Prevot had warned Murray that Ins means were insufficient, and a secmid^Spanish 
brigade was sent tOvhim. Yet the breaching batteries wera still incomplete €n the 
6th, SO sew re t^as the laboinv..of carrying up the gu^s, and qut of tnree already 
niounted, one was disabled by^a shot from tlte ^ort. 

Suchetr who was makfeig forced marches tc) Tortoza, had oidered the governor 
of that place to succour San Felippe He tried, and would undoubtedly^ have 
succeeded, if Captain Peyton, of tlie Thameg frigate, bad not previously obtained 
from Admirel Hallowel two eight-inch mortars, wlfich,^ being placed jUst under the 
for*f aijd worked by Mr. James of the marine artillery, commencing at daybreak on 
the 7th, soon exploded a small mrgazine' in th(? fort, whereupon the garrison 
surrendered. The besicger^.^liio Itad lost about 50 men and officers, then occupied 
the place, and meanwhile Sir John Mun-ay had cominemfed the 
SECOND SIEGE OF TAKAGONA. 

Although the fleet cast anijhor in the bay on tfie evening of the and, the surf 
prevehttd the cHsembarkation of the troops until the next day. The rampart of 
the lower town hdd been destroyed by Suchet, but Jort Royal remained, and 
though in bad cof dition, served, together with the ruins of the San Carlos bastion, 
to dbver the western front which, was the weakest line of defeneei The fovciyior 
Bertoletft, an Jjpihan, wf.s supposed Dy Murray to be disafibeted, but proved ] 
himself a loyal and energetic officer ; and his garrison, i6oo Strong, 500 being 
privateer seamen and Franco-Spamards, served him v^ll, 
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the fire was sharply, returned and the flotilla suffered the most. ^The next day twio 
batteries were conir^enced 600 yards from San Carlos, and 900 yards from Fort 
Royal ISiey openeJVthe 6th, but being too distant to produce effect^ a third 
was commenced 600 Wds from Fort Royal The 8th a pia<;^ida6le breach was 
made hi that outMtirl^yet the assault was deferred, and s 3 n^ pieces removed to 
play i^m the Olivo ; whereupon the besieged, finding the fire slacken, repaired 
the brmch af Fort Royal and increased the defences The subscyjuent proceedings 
caimofbe understood withouthn accurate knowledge of the reli^ive positions of the 
Frenci and allied ai lilies a * * ^ 

I'alagona, though situated on one of a cluster of heights which terminate a range 
descending from the noiihwarcbto the s^, is, with the exception of that range, 
surrounded sby an open country called the Ca 7 npo de Tamgona, i\hich is again 
environed by very rugged mountain^?, through which the several roads descend into 
the plain i’* 

Westward there vveie only two carnage ways, one direct, by the Qol de Balaguer 
to Taiagoiia; the circuitous, leading bv Mora, Falcet, Momblanch and Reus. 
1 he first was blocked by the taking of San Fehppe ; the second, although used by 
Suchet for his convoys during the hn nch siege of I'aiagona, was i^ovv m bad order, 
and at best only available for small mountain-guns 

Northward there was a carnage way, leading iiom Lerida, which united With 
that from Falcet at Momblanch. 

Eastward there was the roval caiisesva}, coming from»Barcclona, through Villa 
Friiica, Arbos, Vendrills, and lonedembana , this road, after passing Villa Franca, 
sends off two branches to ihc^iight, one passing thiough the Col de Cristina, the 
otlicr through Masarboncs and Col de Leibra, leading upon Br.iffin and Vails, 
It was by the latter branch that M'Donald passed to Reus m 1810, he had, how- 
ever, no guns or carnages, and h’5 whole army laboured to make the way practicable. 

Between these vaiioiis roads the mount iins wcic too rugged to permit any 
diiect cross communications, ai^d tioops, coining from different sides, could only 
unite in the Campo de 'Faragona, now occupied by the allies Wherefore, ns 
Muiray hnd, including serge mis, above iq, 000 fighting men, and Copons, reinfoiced 
with two legiments sent bv sea from Coiuna, was at Reus with 6000 regi^kirs besides 
WlM rcgulai division of Mniiso, '>5, coo combatants were m ^^ossession of the French 
point of junction. -- 

1 he Catalans, after Lai y s dep irtuic, had, with the aid of Captain Adam’s ship, 
destroyed Cvo small forts at PiTillo and Ampolla, and Eroles had blockaded San 
FelipfbJ de Balaguer for 30 days, but it was then succoured by Maurice Mathieu ,* 
and the success at Perillo jvas more than balanced by a. check 'whiidl Sarzfield 
received on the 3rd "of April fiom » of Pan netier'^^ti oops. The Pi^rtida warfaic 
had, however, been more active in Upper <^atalonn,'and-Copons claimed two con- 
wdors^blc victones, one gained by himself on the 17th of May, at La Bispal near 
tlie Col de Cristina, where he boastc'* to have bekten 6000 French with half their 
numbers, destroying 600, as^hey returned from succouring San Iclippc de Balaguer. 
In the other, won by Colonel Lander near Olot on the 7th of May, it was said r«oo 
of Lama rque's men fell These” cxploils are^ ]j;>cnch writers called skirmishes, 
and the following description the Catalan" m^y.^ven to Sir* John Murray by 
Cabancs the chief of Copons' staff, renders the French version the most credible, 

“ IVe do twt," said that officer, exceed goooor 10,000 fne^i, extended on different 
points of a line running from the neighbourhood of Reus along the high itisu^ainsto 
the vicinity of Olot The soldiers a? e brave, but without discipline f^ithout subordt^ 
nation, without clothing, vi\fhout artillery, without ammunition, "hoithout magazines, 
without money, and wilftoui means of transport! ” > 

Coports himself, when he came down to (he Campo, very frankly told Mmtay, 
that as l^s troops could only fight in position, he would rot join m any operation 
which endangered his retreat mternhe high mountains. However, with the excep- 
tion of 1200 men left at Vich under Eroles, all his forces, the best perhaps m Spam, 
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\\crc now at Reus and the Col de Balaguer, ready to intercept the communications 
of tne cfi^erens French corp^, and^^to harass their ^arohe^ if Aey should descend 
into the Campo. Murray could also calculate upon 700 or 800 leamen and*inannes 
to aid him in pushing on the works of the siege, or m a battll pfar the shore ; and 
he expected 3000 additional troops from bicily. Sir Edward /ellew, commanding 
the great Medjlerranean fleet, had promised to divert the at^ntion of Uie Erench 
troops by a desccK^ eastward of Barcelona, and the armies of Del Parque and Elio 
^\ere to make a like*llif^rsion westward of Tortoza. Finally; a general xlsmg of the 
Somatenes might have been effected and those mountaineers were all at Mjfrray’s 
disposal, to procuiT' intelligence, to give timely notice of the enemy’s approfch, or 
to impede his march by breaking up the roads • i 

*On the French side there \/as greater but more scattered power Suchit bad 
marched with 9003 men fiom Valencia, and what wilh Pannetiers bngaJc and 
some spare troops fiom lortoza, ii,oo<^|or 12 ooofincn. with artillery, might Imve 
come to the succour of Taragona from that side, if the si^den fall of Saf* Felippe de 
Balaguer had neft barred the only carnage way on the westwaid A movement by 
Mora Falcet, and Momblanch remained o^^en, yet it would have been teflious, and 
the disposable ^fcroops at Lerida were/ew To the eastward theiefore the garrison 
looked for the first succour Maurice Mathicu reinforcetjipwith a brigade fiom 
Upper Catalonia, could bring 7000 men with artillery from Barcelona, and Decaen 
could move from^he Ampurdam with an equal number, hence 25,000 men might 
finally bear upon the allied army 

But buchet, measuring from the Xucar had more than 160 miles to march, 
Miuiiee Mathieu was to collect his forces fiom vinous places and march 70 miles 
after Murriy had disenfoarked , nor couM he stir at all until Taragona was 
actually besieged, lest the allies should re embark and attack Barcelona Decaen 
had in like mannei^’to look to the security of the Arnpurdirn, and he was 130 miles 
distant Wherefore however ictive the Erench generals might be, the English 
general could calculitc upon to days clear operitions, cafter investment, before ev( n 
the heads of the enemy s columns, corning from diiferent quarters, could issue from ' 
the hills bordering the Campo | 

Some expectation also he might have, that bqchet would endeavour to cripple j 
Del Parque, before he marched to the succour of 1 aragona , and it was in his favour, I 
that eastward and westward th(* royal causeway wis m places exposed to the fire of 
the naval 5"]uadron '^Ihe experience of Captain Codrington dunng the first siege I 
of Taiagona, had prov^’d indeed, that qn army could not be stopped by this 
yet It was an impediment not to be left out of the calculation Tims the advantage 
of a central position, the possession of the enemy s point of junction the initial move- 
ment, the goodwill of the people, and the aid of poweiful flank divcrsioj^s, belonged 
to Murray , supenoi; numbers and a better army to the E rencii, since the allies <i3rave, 
and form*(j£.ble<‘o fight m a posi.Uon, were not wellcons;uuted for general opeiations 

Taragona, if the resource^for an internt-J^efeiice be disieg irded, was a wtik 
place A simple revetmant thrfe feet Orud a hafi thick, without ditch or countei- 
scarp, covered it on the west, the two outworks of Eort Royal and ban Carlos^sligb* 
obstacles at best, were not armeef, nor even repaired until aftei the investment, and 
the garrison, too weak for the extent of rampart, wts oppressed with labour Heie 
thefi, 4me being precious to both sides, ordinary rules should have been set aside 
and daring operations adopted, L^d Wellington 'nad judged 10 000 men sufficient 
to take Taragonay* Miirray^jo^igut 17,000, of which 14 000 were effective To do 
this he had he said, so reduced his equipments, stores, aitd means of land transport, 
that his army could not move from the shipping , he was yet so unready for the siege, 
that Fqrr Fvoyal was not stormed on the 8th, because the engineer was unprepared 
to profit from a ^.uccessful assafJt 

This excuse, fohnded on the scarcity of stores, was^not however borne out by 
facts The equipments left behind, weie only draft animals and commissariat field- 
stoi^s ; the thing wanting was vigour ip the general, and thfs was made m^nife^t m 
vanous Vays, Copons, /ike all regular Spanish officers, was averse to calling out 
the Somatenes, and Murray did rot press the matter Suchet took San Felippe de 
* Appendix, No. a8. ' 
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by tscalade^ Murray attacked m form,* arid without su^dtot 
if C^tain Peytoti had Act brought up the mottars. which was aiib 
e«trat»f^u$ to tne geArars atrangernents, the fort ^Id ifot liave been reduoedbefOAB 
succour arrived froiji Tortoza. Indeed the surrender was scarcely creditable to 
French commandantV for his works were uninjured, and only a small part Of his 
powder de:itroyed. l\is also said, I believe truly, that one of the ofl^rs employed 
to regulate the capitulation had in his pocket an order from to raise the i 

siege and embark, f()ikihg the guns I At Taragona, the tro#pjTOn the low ground I 
did notapproach so near, by 300 yards, as they might have done ; and the outworks i 
should save been stormed at once, as Wellington stormed Fort Francisco at the siege 
of Ciucmd Rodrigo. Fianciscfc was a good outwork and comp!g:e. The outworks 
of Tar^ona were mcompleti^ ill-flanked, without patisades or casements, and thftr 
. fell would have enabled thefbesiegers to form a ixirallel against tne body of the 
place asSuchet had done in the firmer siege; a few hours* firing would then have 
brought dow* the wall and ajgenei al assault might have been delivered. The French 
had stormed a similar breach m that front, although defended by Sooc^'Spanish troops, 
and the allies, opposed by only x6oo Frciwh and Italians, soldiers and seamen, were 
in some measure bound by honour to follow yiat example, since Colonel Skerrett, 
at the former siege, letj^cd to commit 1200 British tioops in the place, on the special 
ground that it was iiioefensible, though so stiongly garrisoned. Murray's troops 
were brave, they had been acting togethci for neatly a ycai , and after the fight at 
Castalla had become so eager, that an Italian regiment, which at Aricant, was ready 
to go over bodily to the enemy, now volunteeied tc lead the assault on Fort Royal. 
This corffidenco was not shared by their genet al. Even at the moment of victory, he 
’ ^liad resolved, if Suchet advanced a second time, to relinquish the position of Castalla 
and retire to Alicant ! 

It is clear that, up to the Sdi, St John Murray’s proceedings were ill-judged, 
and his after operations were more iiijudicious. 

As early as the 5th, false reports had made Siichet*reach I'ortoza, and had put 
2000 Frencli in movement from^Leud.i. Muiray then openly avowed his alarm 
and his regret at liaving left Alicant ; yet In* proceeded to construct two heavy 
countci-batterics near tlie C)l'\o, sent a det icliment to Vails m observation of the 
Lerida road, and desired Manso to watch ihu of Baicelona. 

On the 9th his emissaries said the Fioncli wcic coming from the east and from 
the west ; and would, when united, exceed 20,000 Murray immediaj^ly sought 
n^WiKerview with the admiral, declaring his intention to the siege ; his views 
were changed during the confeienre, but he was discontented ; an^ the two com- 
manders were now evidently at vari.xnce, for Hallowel refused to join in a summons 
to the governor, and his flotilla again bombarded the place. 

Th# lothi the spies ig Barcelona gave notice that 8000 or loa^ French with 14 

f uns, would match from tl^t city the next day. Copons Tmnj^idia^ly joined 
lanso, and Murrajf, as if lie now drained his e^my, continued to disembark 
stores, landed several mortars, aihleothe Jxatteriei^ at Olivo, and on the iith 
opened their fire, in concert with that from the ships of war. 

This was the first serious attack, lyid the EnglMi general, professing a wish to 
fight the column coming frqpi Barcelona, sent the cavali v under Lord Frederick 
Etentinck to Altafalla, and in j^erson sought a position of battle to the eastward. 

He left orders to storm the oulVorks that n ^ht, but returned, before th^hour 
appointed, extremely disturbed inielhgenceTiiirifl^ricc Mathieu was at Villa 
Branca with 8000 combatants, and Suchet closing flpon the Col de Bakguer. The 
infirmity of Jhis mind was now apparent to the whole army. At eight o’clock he 
repeal his order to assault the outworks ; at 10 o'clock the storming ftmty was in 
the diy bed of the Francoli, awaiting the signal, when a couiUermamd arriv^ ; the • 
siege was then to be raised^and the guns removed immediately f?om the Olivo ; the 
commander of the artillery remonstrated, and the general then promised to hold 
the batteties until the jext night. Meanwhile the detachment at Vails and Ihe 
cavalry at AltafeUa were called in, without afly notice to general* Copons, dhough 
he deeded on their support. 

The park and all the nea\^ guns of the batteries on the low grounds were W- 
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court in Spain, and some disposition at home to shield caused delay. 

He vwii at i^st tried in Eneland,^ Acquitted of two chafge^aon the third he was 
declared guihy of an error in judgment, and ^tenced tof be admonished i but 
even that slight mortification was not inflicted. ** , 

This decision does not preclude the judgment of history', nor will it sway that of 
posterity. The court-martial was assembled 20 months /ifter the ^ent, when 
the war being h^pily terminated, men’s minds were little disposed to treat past 
failures with sevm^Vf, There were two distinct prosecutors, hfving different views ; 
the proceedings were conducted at a distance from the scene of action, df^fhets of 
memory could qot be remedied by references to localities, and a door w^^ opened 
for contradiction and doubt upon important jxiintsi There was no indicji^Jon that 
ihe members of the court we.e unanimous in their verdict ; they were confined to 
specific charges, restricted by legal rules of evidence, vand deprived of the testimony 
of all the Spanish officers, who were certainly di^ontented with Murray’s conduct, 
and whose absence caused the serious charge of abandoning Copoos*^ army to bo 
suppressed. Moreover the waimth of temper displayed by the principal prosecutor, 
AdmirabHallowcl, together with his sig,nal on Lord William Bentinck’s arrival, 
whereby, to the detriment of discipline, he manifested his contempt for the general 
with whom he was acting, gave Mtfrray an advantage whidi he improved skilfully, 
for he was a man sufficiently acute and prompt when not ut the head of an army. 

He charged the admiral with deceit, factious dealings, and disregard of the service ; 
described him' as a man of a passionate, overwoomng, busy disposition, troubled 
with excess of vanity, meddling with everything, and thinking himself competent to 
manage both troops and shi])s. 

Nevertheless Sir J(?hn Murray had signally failed, both as an independent 
general, and as a lieutenant acting under superior ordeis. On his trial, blending 
these different c?^)acities together, with expert sophistry he pleaded his instructions 
in excuse for his errors as a free commander, .and Kis discretionary power in mitiga- 
tion of his disobedience a lieutenant , but his operations were indefensible m 
both capacities Txird Wellington’s instructions, precise, and founded uj>on the 
adv.intages offered by a coinm.ind of the se.i, pi escribed an attack upon Taragona, 
with a definite object, namely, to deluer Valencia, 

“ You tell me” said he “ that the hne of the Xucar, which, covers Valencia^ 
is too strong to force ; turn it then by the ocean, assail the rear of the enemy, and he 
will weaken his strong hne to protect his communication , or, he will give you an 
opportunity to establish a new base of operations behind him” 

This plan howevcf demanded promptness and energy, and Murray professed • 
neither. 7 'hc v.eather was so favourable, that a voy.age winch might have consumed 
nine or ten days was performed in two, the Spanish troops punctually effected their 
junction, the initial operations were secured, Fort Balaguer fell, the rrenc||;^ moved 
from all sides to succour of 'Faragona, the line of the ^Xucar was weakened, the 
diversioii was^'complete Iff the night of Jim T2th the bulk <f Murray's army was 
again afloat, a few houi-s weald have suffieSft^ o embark the cavalry at the Col dc 
Balaguer, and the whol^ miglTt have shiled for the city of Valencia, while Suchet's 
advanced guard was still on the hills above Monroig, and he, still uncerbfin as" to 
the fate of Taragona, 150 miles from the ‘^Xucqr. In fine Murray had failed to 
a^ttain the first object pointed out by Wellington's inotructions, but the second was 
with.n his reach ; instead of grasping it he loitered ‘about the Col de Balaguer, and 
gave Suchet, as we shall fip^V-'^r reach Valencia again. 

Now whether the letto'^or 'he sf)iiit of Wellington’s instructions bo considered, 
there was here a manifest dereliction on the part of Murray. What was that 
officer’s defence ? That no specific period being named for his rettirh to Valencia, 
lie \vi.s‘^ntitle^ to exercic'* h\s discretion I Did he then as an independen,t general 
perform any iSeful or brilliant action io justify his delay? No I his tale waS one of 
loss and dishonour I The improvident arrangements fer the siege of San Felippe de 
Ikilaguer, and the unexpected fortune which saved him frc~n the shame of abandon- 
iifg his mns there also have been aoted ; and it has been shown, that wb^ the 
gain 6f time was tlie gtbat element of success, he neither uiged C^ioiis to break up 
the roads> nor pushed the siege of Taragona with vigour. The feeble form^ty 
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of t^is latter operation has Indeed beea imputed to the eogiiiecr. Major Uliadmiy* 
yet UDilui^y It the part of that ot^r to form a plan of atmek 
to^the inks of art, U|ipj^t beat>old or a cautJbus ptan^ and many persons did 
think Tamgona was tqeatcd by him with too much respect ; but it wasv the part 
of the. cpmmander-iA-cbief to decide if the general sclieme of operations requh^' 
a deviation from the r^ralar course. The untrammelled engineer coid^hen Jiavfe 
displayed tt!s genius. \iir John Murray made no sign. His instru^sdoM and tns 
ultimate views were withheld alike, from his naval colleagu^ his second in 
comihand, and fronrhis quarter-master-general ; and while iHe last named func- 
tionary was quite shut out from the confidence of his commander, the admiral, and 
many cWiers, both of the armv and navy, imagined him to be Ac secret author 
of the ;^ceedings which were nourly exciting their indignation. * Murray however 
declared on his trial, that had rejected General Donkin’s advtee, art avowal 
coiLsonanl to facts, since that officer urged him to raise the siege on the 9th and 
liad even told him where 4^ drtught bullocks were to be had, to transport his 
heavy artillery. On the 12th he opposed the spiking of the gufis, and urged 
Murray to drag them to Cape Salou, of vjhich place he had given, as early as the 
tliird day of the siege, a military plan, marking a position, strong in itself, covering 
several landing places, and capable of being flanked on both sides by the ships 
of war : it had no draV##ack save a scaicity of water, yet there were some springs, 
and the fleet would have supplied the deficiency. 

It is true that Donkin, unacquainted with Wellington’s instructii^ns, and having 
at Castalla seen no reason to rely on Sir John Murray's mihtaiy vigour, was averse 
to the enterprise against I'aragona. He thought the allies should have worked 
Suchet out of Valencia by operating on his right flank. Ayd so Wellington would 
have thought, if he had only looked at their numbers and not at their quality ; he 
had even sketched such a plan for Murray, if the attack upon Tacagona should be 
found impracticable. But he knew the Spimards too well to like such combina- 
tions for an army, two-thirds of which were of that nation, and not even under one 
head ; au army ill-equipped, and with the exception of bcl Barque’s troops, unused 
to active field operations. WheAfore, calcuUting their power with remarkable 
nicetv, he preferred the sea-flank, and the aid of an English flept. 

Here it may be observed, that Napoleon’s plan of invasion did not embrace the 
coast-lines where they could be avoidcil. It was an obvious disadvantage to give 
the British navy opportunities of acting against his communications. The French 
indged, seized Samona and Santander in the Bay of Biscay, because, t/fese being 
thinly good ports on tliat coast, the linghsh ships were thiis'* 1 n a manner shut Out 
from the north of Spain. 'I'hey likewise worked their invasion by die Catalonian 
and Valehaan coast, Ixxause tlie only roads practicable for aitillery run along that 
sea-line; butotheir general scheme was to hold, with laige masses, the interior of 
the coiffitry, and keep tfceir communications aloof from the d#ngcr of combined 
operations by sea ai^d land. J»The p^idence of tl^ plan was proved by Suchet’s 
peril on this occasion. . # 

Sir John Munay, when tried, grounded Wis justification Bn the following points, 
ist, Tlitt he did not know with any certainty until tjic night of the iith that Suebet 
was near. 2nd. That the fall TaAgona being the principal object, and the 
drawing of the French fron# Valencia the accessary, he persisted in the sicj^, 
because he expected rcinforceifiepts frojn Sicily, ani desired to profit froirf Uife 
accidents of war. 3rd. That looking only to thw^wml^bject, the diversion would 
have been incomplete if the siege ^ad been raised «oonlv, or even relaxed ; hence 
the landing of guns and stores after he despaired of success. 4th. That he dared 
not risk a baltle to save his battering train, because Wellington would nni^ pardon 
a Now bad he adopted a vigorous plan, or pearieted until ^he aanfer of 

losing his artny was apparent, and then made a quick return Jto Valencia, this 
defence would have been pinusible, though inconclusive. But when every order, 
cvety i|»oypment, every expression, discovered his infirmity of purpose, his pleadipg 
can only to regarded as the subtle tale of an advocate. ^ . 

The fault was not so much in the raising of the siege as ilh the manner or doing 
it, and Itt the feebleness of the |ttack. For first, however numerous the chances of 
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war are, fortresses expecting succour do not surrender ihrithout being vigorously 
assailejt,f, Th^ arrival of reinforcements from Sicily was toe uAeertain for reasonwe 
calculation, and it was scarcely pd»sible for the governor of TaHgona^ while closely 
invested, to discover that no fresh stores or guns Were being Canned still les^ could 
he judge so timeoosly of Murray’s final intention by that fact, as'to advertise Stichet 
that I^agona was in no danger. Neither were the spies, if piy were iij the allies' 
camp, more’tfcpable of drawing such conclusions, seeing that sufficient artilleiy and 
stores for the sieg^^^^w^ere landed the first week. And the lading of more guns 
could not have decei\ 4 d them, when the feeble operations of the general, Jfticl the 
universal discontent, furnished surer guides for their reports. L 

Murray designed to raise the siege as early as the pth and only deferred Ct, after 
s^ing the admiral; from his natural vacillation. It w^s therefore mere casinstry to 
say, that he firsv obtained certain information of Suclut’t’s advance on the n^ht of 
the iith. On the 8tli and loth through varioi^ channels he knew the French 
marshal was in march for Tortoza, and that his advailyed guard menaced the Col 
de Balaguer. 'Hie approach of Maurice Mathicu on the other side was also known; 
he should therefore have been prepared raise the siege without the loss of his 
guns on the lalh. Why were they lost at all? They could not be saved, he said, 
without risking a battle m a bad position, and Wellington had declared he would 
not pardon a defeat ! This was the after-thought of a soph^ster, and not warranted 
by Wellington's instructions, which on that head, refeired only to the duke Del 
Parque and Elia 

But was it necessary to fight a battle in a bad position to stive the guns? all 
persons admitted that they could have been embarked before mid-day on the 13th. 
Panetticr was then at Mgnroig, Suchet still behind Perillo, Maurice Mathieu falling 
back from Villa Franca. The French on each side were therefore respectively 
36 and 34 miles distant on the night of the 12th, and their point of junction was 
Reus. Yet how form that junction ? The road fidrn Villa Franca by the Col de 
Cristina was partially broken up by Copons, tlie road from Perillo to Reus was 
always impracticable for artillery, and from the latter j3lace to Tarngona was siK 
miles of very rugged countiy. The allies were in possession of the point of junction, 
Maurice Mathicu wa,s letinng, not advancing. And if the French could have 
marched 34 and 36 miles, through the mountains'in one night, and been disposed 
to attack m the morning without aitillery, they must still have ascertained the 
situation of Murray's army; they must have made arrangements to watch Copons, 
Maiiso, anV Prevot, who would have been on their reai and flanks ; they muskiwr ^ 
formed an order of baRie and decided upon the mode of attack before they advanced. 
It is true that' their junction at Reus would have forced Murray to suspend his 
embarkation to fight ; but not, as he said, m a bad position, with his back to the 
beach, where the ships’ guns could not aid him, and where he mi^ht cj^pect a 
dangerous surf foi^xiays. The naval officers denied the Jfanger from surf at that 
season of hie ytar; and it wdl not right to destioyhhe guns^nd stores when the 
enemy was not even m marchi for Reus. C 3 ftt.',e&s and consideration would have 
enabled Murray to see tnat thtre was no danger. In fact no emissaries escap^jd 
from the town, and the enemy had no spies in the camp, since no comnni/Wcation 
took place between the French columns iintifthe i^nh. On the 15th Suchet knew 
nothing of the fate of Taragona. ^ * 

' ri#3 above reasoning leaves out the possibility ^f profiting from a central position 
to fall with superior forces the French columns. It suppose®, however, 

that accurate information <\vas ^possessed by th<f French generals ; that Maurice 
Mathieu was as strong as he pretended to be, Suchet eager and resojute to form 
a juncti^with him. But in truth Suchet knew not what to do aftei’ the fall of 
Fort Bal^iier, ^Maurice M,v-lveu had less than 7000 men of aU arms, he WAS not 
followed by Decaen, and he imagined the allies to have 20,000 men, excltisivO of the 
Catalans. Besides which the position at Cape Salou only six miles distant, and 
Murray might, with the aid of the draft bullocks discovered By Donkin, hawj dmgged 
all his heavy guns there, still maintaining the investment; he might liavc shipped 
his battery tram, and when the enemy approached Reus, nave marched t6 the Col 
de Balaguer, where he could, as he afterwards dtd< embark or disembark in the 
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all the howitzers and pliiiforms and fascines had been k>5t, and the aniroaj^ and 
general e*qnipment of the army were too much deterimted by cc^nual embarkatiOttft* 
and disembarkationsi to k^p th^^ field in Catalonia. Wherefore he restolved'to 
return to Alicant, not without hope still to fulfil Wellington's Sns^ctionft,by landiM 
at Valencia between Suchct and Harispe. The re-embarkation was Unmolested, 
the fort ofJBalaguer was destroyed, and one regiment of ^^^ttinghaIn|^s division, 


upon the sands off the mouth of the Ebro, and the army was not entiiply dis- 
embarked at Alicant before the 27th. Meaiivtlnl^ Marshal Suchet, see\ag the 
JiAighsh fleet under sail and taught by the destruction of the fort of Balaguer, 
that the allies had relinquished operations in Lower q'atalonia, marched with such 
extraordinary diligence as to reacii Valencia in 48 .hours after quitting Tortoza, thus 
frustrating I^rd William’s project of landing at Valencia. c- 

During his absence Hanspe had again proved the weakness of the Spanish 
armies, and demonstrated the sagacity a^d prudence of Lord Wellington. That 
great man's warning about defeat was distinctly addressed to the Spanish genwals, 
because the chief object of the operations was not to defeat Suchet, but to keep 
him from aiding the French armies in the north. PitchecFoa ties were, therefore, 
to be avoid(;d, their issue being always doubtful, and the presence of a numoroiw 
and increasing force on the front and flank of the French«was more sure to obtain 
the end in view. Hut all Spanish generals desired to fight great battles# soothing 
their national pride by attributing dcfe.its to want of cavalry. It was at first 
doubtful if Murray coul(,\ transport his hoi semen to Taragona, and if left behind, 
they would have been under Elio and Del Parque, whereby those officers would 
have been encouraged to light. Hence the English general’s menacing intimation. 
And he also considered that as the army of Del Pauiue had been for three years in 
continued activity under Ballesteros without being actually dispersed, it must be 
more capable than Elio’s ih the doilging warfare suitable for Spaniards. More- 
over, Elio was best acquaintefl with the country between the Xiicar and Alicant. 
Wherefore Del Parque was directed to turn the enemy’s right flank by Requefia, 
Elio to menace the front, which, advening to the support and protection furnished 
by Alicant and the mountains behind Ca'^talla, w^as the least dangerous operation. 

But to trust Spanish generals was to trust the winds and the clouds. General 
Elio persuaded the Duke del Parque to adopt the front attack, took the flanlfj/*^*^ 
himself, and deta».-ned 'General Mijarcs to fall upon Requena. And though Suchet 
had weakened I'jis line on the 2nd of June, Del Parque was not ready until the 9th, 
thus giving the French a week for the relief of Taragona, and for the arrival of 
Severoli at Liria. ^ ^ 

At this time K.rispe had about 8000 men of all arrtia in front of the Xucar. 
j Tile Spai^iardls, including Ruche’s and Mijares' (divisions and Whittingham’s 
cavalry, were 25,000 strong ,'/and the Empe^^^ado, Villa Carnpa, and the Frayle. 
Nebot, waited in the Cut-nca af.d Albarlicyn mountains, to operate on the French 
rear. Notwithstanding this disproportion, the contest was slrort, and for life 
Spaniards, disastrous. They advanced in 'three -columns. Eho, by tlie pass of 
Almanza ; Del Parque by Villena and Fuente de la Kiguera, menacing Moxente ; 
R^che and the Prince of Anglona from oMcoy, *by Onteniente and the pass of 
Albayda, menacing San FeE:;;^L^riativa, and turning Moxente. 


Harispe abandoned thrtCc ca*nps on the lith, and look the line of the Xucar, 
occupying the entrenchments in front of his bridges at Alcira and Barca del Rey, 
near Alberiq^ue ; and dunng this retrograde movement General M&clop, com* 
mandkitf ViAe* rear-guard, >eing pressed by the Spanish horsemen, wheeled round 


mandkiS riAe* rear-guard, pressed by the Spanish horsemen, wheeled round 
and drove theriK in great contusion upon the infantry. 

On the 15th Mijares took the fort of Requena, thus turning the line of the Xucar, 


and securing tlfs defiles of Cabrillas through which the, Cuenca road, leada to 
Valencia. Villa Carnpa immediatelyjoiaed him, thereby preventing Severoli from 
unitin^with Hahspe, and meanwhile Del Parque, after razing the Ftrenoh works 
at Moxente and San Felippe, advanced toward AJcira in two columns, the one 
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xnovifl^l^ the reed of Cargagente^ the other by the road of Oandia. Getteral'Hahert 
overthre#^ the first \iim one shock, took $oo prisoners, and marched |o aaia^ the 
other, bdt H was alr^dy routed oy General Gudl^. After this contest, Dei 
and Harispe mainjahfed their respective positions, while Elio IpinedMilar^s^at 
Re<|iiefia. Villa Campa then descended to Chiva, and Haris^'s positkiii widt 
beoofldng ^tieal, when on the 23rd the head of Suchet’s column, cot^jUf finom the 
Ebro, entered Valencia, and on the 24th Del Parque resnm^ thepositioil etf 
Castalla. 1 f ^ 

'flftis, in despite of Wellington’s precautions, everything somed oo&traty to bis 
design^ Elio had operated by the flank, Del Parque by the front, and the latter 
was dMcated because he attat^ced the enemy in an entrenched t^tion. MiiiTii)r 
had tailed entirely. His precipitancy at Taragona^ and his delays at Bahupuer 
were alike hurtful, and wouWj have caused the destruction of one'' or both of th« 


assembled the bulk of his forces in his old positions of San Felippa and Moxente, 
before the return of the Anglo-Sicilian<ttroops ; and as Eho, unable to subsist at 
Utiei, had then returned towards his former quarters, the French marshal was upon 
the point of striking a fatal blow against him or Del Parque, or both, when the 
news of Wellington’s ^tory averted the danger. 

Here the firmness, the activity, and coolness of Suchet may be contrasted with 
the infirmity of purpose displayed by Marray. Slow in attack* precipitate in 
retreat, the English commander always mistimed his movements; the Frmch 
marshal doubled his force by rapidity. The latter was isolated by die operations 
of Lord Wellington ; his communication with Aragon was interrupted, and that 
province placed in imminent danger ; the communication between Valenckt and 
Catalonia was exposed to the attacks of the Anglo-Sicilian argiy and the fleet ; 
nearly 30,000 Spaniards menaced him on the Xucar in front ; Villa Campa, the 
Frayle, and the Empecinado could bring 10,000 men op his right flank ; yet he did 
not hesitate to leave Harispe with only 7000 or 8000 men to oppose the Spaniards, 
while with the remainder of the krmy he relieved Taragona, and yet returned in 
time to save Valencia. , , 

Such was the state of affairs' when Lord William Bentmck brought the Anglo- 
Siciiian troops once more to Alicant. His first care was to reorganize the means 
of transport for the commissariat and artillery ; but this was a matter of difficulty. 

Murray, with a mischievous economy, and strange disregard <A that part 
of Wellington's instructions which proscribed active field J()eftRions in Valencia, 
if he should be forced to return from Catalonia, had discharged *600 mules and 
200 country carts, that is to say, five-sixths of the whole field equipment, before he 
sailed/or TUragona. The army was thus crippled, while Suchet gathered strong 
in front, and Musnier'Jf division, retaking Requefia, forced thteSpsmiartte to retire 
from that quarter. • Lord William uivpd Del Parqi^ to advance riieanwhile from 
Castalla, but he had not means of ^flying even one^day's biscuit, and at the same 
lime Elio, pressed by famine, went off towards Cuenca. It was not until thef 
1st of^uly that the Anglo-Sicilian trqpps could ev«m advance towards Alcoy. 

Lord William Bentinck commanded the Spanish annies as well as his own, and 
letters passed between him 'and Lord Wellington relative to further operations. 
The latter, keeping to his origilial views^ advised a renewed attack on Tarago«a, or 
on Tortosa, if the ordnance still in possessic%t: 5 Me\^*‘"™y '^^'***^ 
a measure ; but supposing this <xAild not be, he reaomr*>ended a general advance to 
Sieee Ihe open country of Valencia, the Irtish keeping close to the sea, and in 


sieee Ihe open country of Valencia, th 
constant communication with the fleet. 
ijdtd Williim's views were different. 


He found 


active, but their regimental oflftcers bad, and their organ^tiob generally so 
deficient that th^ could nta stand against even a small French forc^ as proved by 


undertake a grand strategic o^eratKm in conjunction with them. 
, VOL* m. 
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To force the line of the Xucar he deemed unadvisable, ina^inuch as there v^ere 
only tveoccarrl^e roads, both of whieh led to Suchet's en4%»p<^ed. lodges 
though the river was fordable the Enemy's bank was so favounable for defence as to 
render the j^assage by force dangerous. Hie AngIo*Siciliai»s were unaccustomed 
to great tactical movements, the Spaniards altogether incapablef of them. Where- 
fore, relinquishing an attack in front, Lord William proposed to move the cdlied 
armies in one ma^, and turn the enemy's right flank either by UUe^ an^ Requefta, 
or, by a wider maru^. reach Cuenca, and from thence gaining the Madrid to 
Zara^za, oommunic&te with Wellington's army and operate down the £bij|p. In 
' either case it was necessary to cross the Albaracyn mountains, and there no 
I carriage roads, siive those of UticI and Cuenca, ^ut.ihe passes near Utfil Were 
I stfon^y fortified Ify the French, and a movement os that line would necessarily 
lead to an attack upon Suchet, which was to be avoided. The line of Cuenca was 
I preferable though longer, and being in the harvest season, provisions, he said, 

! would not fail. The allies would thus force Suenet U> cross the Ebxo, or attack 
: him in a chosei^ position where Wellington could reinforce them if nScessf^rXi and 
in the event of a defeat they could retire fof, shelter upon his army, 

Wellington, better acquainted with Spanish warfare, and the nature of Spanish 
co-operation, told him provisions would fail on the march to Cuenca, even in 
harvest time, and without money he would get nothing ; Hioreover, by separating 
himself from the fleet, he would be unable to return suddenly to Sicily if that 
island should be really exposed to any imminent danger. 

While these letters were being exchanged the Anglo-Sicilians marched towards 
Villena on Del Parque’s left, and .Suchet was preparing to attack when intelligence 
of the battle of Vittoria, jeaclnng l^oth parties, totally changed the aspect of affairs. 
The French general instantly abandoned Valencia, and Lord William entered 
that city. g, 

Suchet knew that Claiisel was at Zaragoza, and desirous of maintaining himself 
there to secure a point of junction for the army of Aragon with the king's army, 
if the latter should re-enter’hpain. It was possible therefore, by abandoning all 
the fortresses in Valencia, and some of those in^Catalonia, to have concentrated 
more than 30,000 men with which to join Clausel, and the latter, having carried off 
several small garrisons during his retreat, had 15,000. Lord Wellington’s position 
would then have been critical, since 45,000 good troops, having many supporting 
fortresses, would have menaced his right flank at the moment when his front was 
assailed bji'a new general and a powerful aimy. But if this junction with ClausqJ 
invited Suchet onnrie'eme hand, on the other, with a view of influencing the gdttffici 
negotiations dhrirg the armistice in Geimany, it was important to appear strong 
in Spain. On such occasions men generally endeavour to reconcile both objects 
and obtain neither. Suchet resolved to march upon Zaragoza and ct tlie same 
time retain his gra»^ upon Valencia by keeping large gan jsons in the forflesses. 
This reduced Ihs field force, a^groat error, it was soeproved the result. But if 
the war in the north of Sp^in and in had taken a different turn, bis 

fqresight and prudence v^uld huve beem applauded. 

The army of Aragon now counted 32,000 effective men. Four thousand yiere iz, 
Zaragoza, 2000 in Mcquinenza, Venasque.c^onzons, Ayerbe, Jaca, and some 
smaller posts. Twenty-six thousand remained. 6f Uiese no were ikt in Denia, 
wifh provisions for eight months ; 1250 in^ SaguqtUin, where there were immense 
stores, eight months’ provistei^Jj^. he garrison, and two months' subsistence for 
the whole army ; 400 with jiffovisions for a year, v ere in Peniscola, and in Morelia 
lao with magazines for six months. Into 'lortoza, wheri; there was a laige artillery 
park, Suoh^ threw a garrison of nearly 5000 men, and then destroyingi^the bridges 
on the^ Xsfiwr,*' maudied Valencia on the 5th of July, taking the coa^ tdad 
for Tortoza. 

The inhabitanb, grateful for the discipline he h^d maintain^, were' even 
friendly, and whfte the main body thus moved, Musnier ^reate^ 
sLCifhss the mountains towards Casc^, the point of concmiftration for 
army ; Init emit bould ivach that point,. Clausel's flight to Jaoa? 
was only pursued from Tudela by Mina, became IfHown, sui^' the wi&'Jata). 
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All tbe Partidas imm^iately umted and menaoed ZAvagoztif SnaHet 

ordensd Pads to r^tira upon Caspe^ and preyed idrward l»^FavanL 

Mmnier, meanwhile, reached toe former towd| having on the march pitted up 
SeverQli'$ brigade and the garrisons of Terud and Alcanits:. Thus on the rath the 
whole army was fn military commumcauon but extended alcAg the Ebro from 
Tcz»toza to Caspe. ^ina bad, however, seized the Monte Torrero 8thy and 

Geneial Pans evacuated Zaragoza m the night of the 9tlVi leanng^^men in the 
castle with much ^rdnance Encumbered with a great tjj^iura carriages be got 
entaiijled m the defiles of Alcubiere, and being attacked log^any men and oh nis 
baggie and artillery. Instead of joining buchet he fled to Hucsca, where he 
ralhcmthe garrison of Ayerbo and then made for Jaca, reaching it on the 14th at 
the moment when Clausel, ^ter another ineffectual attempt tib jom the king,#»ad 
returned to that place Doran then invested the castle of Zaragjbza, and the fort 
of Daroca The fiist surrendered on the 3oih, but Daroca did not fall until the 
nth of Au^st ^ 

This sudden and total loss of Aragon made Suchet think it no longer possible 
to fix a base in that province, nor to radly Clausel s troops on his own He could 
not remain on the light bank of theTbro, neither could he feed his army per- 
manently ill the sterile country about Tortoza while Aragon was in possession 
of the enemy Mord^^^er the allies, having the command of the sea, might land 
troops, and seize the passes of the hills behind him, wherefore fixing upon the 
fertile country about laiagona for his position, he passed the ILbro at Tortoza, 
Mora, and Mequinenza, on the 14111 and 15th, detaching Isidore I-aniarque to 
fetch off the ginisons of Belchite Tuentes, Pina, and Bujarola, and bring the 
whole to Lenda Meanwhile the bulk of the army, moving on the road fiom 
Tortoza to Taragona, although cannonaded by the English fleet, reached Taragona 
with httle hurt, and the walls w'ere mined for destruction, butothe place was still 
held with a view to field operaftions ^ 

The general state of the war seems to have been ^po little considered by Suchet 
at this time, or he would have made a moie vigorous effort to establish himself 
in Aragon Had he persisted 10 march on Zaragoza he would have raised the 
siege of the castle, perchance have given a blow to Mma, whose orders were to 
retire upon Tudela, where WellAigton designed to offer battle , but Suchet might 
have avoided this, and to have appeared upon Wellington s flank were it only for a 
fortnight, would, as sliall be hereafter shown, have changed the abject of the 
jmjij^gn Suchet’s previous ripidity and excellent airangejjiegts had left the allies 
in Valencia far behind, they could not have gathered m force ^oon enough to 
meddle with him, and iheir puisuit now to be described, was not so cautiously 
conducted but that he might have turned and defeated them 

7 he 9th%)f July, four days after the French abandoned Valencia, Lord Wilhdm 
Bentmck entered that^ity and made it his place of arms m^fbad^f Alicant. On 
the i6th, marching 4 )y the colst road conimunic^ion with the fleet and masking 
Peniscola, a fortress now of httle t^if)orl<yice, he foffowejJ the enemy , but Suchet 
had on tliat day completed the passage* of the Ebro, he might have been close 
fo Zc^igoza, and Del Parques arm^ was still near Ahcant in a veiy disorderly 
condition. And though Elio syiid Roche were at Valencia, the occupation of that 
town, and the blockades of Denia and Murviedro, proved more than a suffl»ent 
task for them ; the garrison or the latt«r plai^ received provisions contmualfy, and 
were so confident as to assemble in order the glacis when the allies 

marched past ^ • • 

The aoth Lord William entered Vinaros and remained there until the a$th. 
Suchet mi^t then have been at Tudela or Sanguessa, an<t itjjhgJU^fcsbown th^t 
Wellington could not have met him at the former pUfc (#®5 Be oesSgiedl • 

During this period various reports were received. “ The French had vainly ^ 
endeavouf^ tc regain Frdhce by Zaragoza." “ Taragona was destroyed." “ The 
evacuation of Spam ims certain," ** A large detachtnent had already quiiied I 
Catalonia." The English general, who had little time to spare from the pressure 
of Sicilian aflkirs, became eager to advance. He threw ^ flyins[ bndge over the 
Ebro at Amposta, and having before embarked Clinton's division with a view 

• % • 
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to seize the Col de Balaguer, resolved to follow Suehet with the renmibder of his 
army, wHiCh now included Whittic^ham's cavalry^ A detachment from Tortoza 
menaced his bnd^ on the asth, but the troops were reinforced and the passage 
of the Ebro oomt»^ed on the ayth. The next day Villa Canfpa^nved with 4000 
men and meanwhile the Col de Ba^guer was secured. 

On the'Sfi^ the cavalry being in march was threatened by infantry froti\ Tortoza, 
near the Col de Alh(\, but the movements generally were unopposed, and the army 
got possession of the\«t«ntains beyond the Ebro. 0 

Suchet was at this time inspecting the defences of Lerida and Maquinensal and 
his escort was nec^sanly large because Copons was hanging on bis flanks in the 
mountains about M^nresa ; but his position about Villa Franca was exceedingly 
strdhg, Taragopa and Tortofa covered the front Barcelona, the rear; the 
communication with Decaen was secure, and on the ifght flank stood Lerida, to 
which the small forts of Mequinenza and Monzon served as outposts. 

The Anglo-Sicilian troops reinforced with Whittinghim's cavalry di^not exceed 
10,000 effective nfen, of which one division was on board ship from the 22nd to the 
26th. Elio and Roche were at Valencia in a destitute condition. Del Parque's 
army, 13,000 strong, including Whittingham's infantry, was several marches in the 
rear, it was pc id from the British subsidy but very ill-provided and the duke himself 
disinclined to obedience. Villa Campa did not join until fne 28th, and Copons 
was in the mountains above Vich. Lord William therefore remained with 10,000 
men and a large train of carriages, for 10 days without any position of battle behind 
him nearer than the hills about Saguntuni. His budge over the Ebro was thrown 
within 10 miles of 'lortoza where there was a garrison of 5000 men, -detachments 
from which could approach unperceived through the rugged mountains near the 
fortress ; and Suchei’s well-organued experienced army was within two marches. 
That marshal howfver, expecting a sharp warfare, was visiting his fortresses in 
person^ and his troops quartered for the facility oT feeding were unprepared to 
strike a sudden blow ; moreaver, judging his enemy's strength in offence what it 
might have been rather than what it was, he awaged the arrival of Decaen’s foicc 
from Ujmer .Catalonia before he offered battle. 

But Decaen was himself pressed. The great English fleet menacing Rosas and 
I’alamos had encouraged a partial insurrection ' of the Somatenes, which was 
supported by the divisions of Eroles, Manso, and Villamiel. Several minor 
combats to^k place on the side of Besala and Olot, Eroles invested Baflolas, and 
though beaten in a sharp action by Lamarque on the 23rd of Juue^ >^ 

insurrection spread. To quell it Decaen combined a double operation from the 
side of CJerona upon Vich, which was generally the Catalan head-quarters. Design- 
ing to attack by the south himself, he sent Maximilian Lamarque, with 1500 Fiench 
troops and some Miguelets, by the mountain paths of San Felice de P&llarqJ^ and 
Annas. the 8tn of July that officer gained the heiglHs of Salud, seized the 
road from Olot and descendeh from the ujxifl Roda afid Manlieu, in the 

expectation of seeing Decaen S.dacking J[rointTit* other side. He perceived below 
him a heavy body in march, ana at the same time heard the sound of cannon and 
musketry about Vich. ConcliJdmg this w^as Decaen he advanced confillentlj^ 
against the troops in his front, although very numerous, thinking they were m 
retreat^ but they fought him until daik without advantage on cither side. 

In the night an officer canie wy h intelligence* that Decaen's attack had been 
relinquished, in consequencc^'^TSWWet's orders to move to the Llobregat, and it 
then appeared that a prcNUous ^despatch had bSen ii\jercepted, and the whole 
Catalan force to the amount of 6000 or 7000 combatants was upon Lamarqtie's 
hands, heard at Vich was a rejoicing for Lord WeJlingtcHi’s victotifes 

in Navarre. A^rttreat wa^uperative. The Spaniards followed at daylight, and 
I-amarque getting" entangled in difficult ground near Salud was forced to deliver 
battle. The flglgl lasted many hours, alt his ammunifltbn was expended* he lost 
4oc^mcn and was upon the point of destruction, whengeneiltl Beurmanncametchis 
succourtwith four> fresh l^attalions, an& the Catalans were finally defeated wHh great 
loss. After this vigorous action Decaen marched to join Suchet, and the Cati&ns, 
moving by the mountains in separate divisions, approiiched Lord William Bentinck. 

* n • 
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The aiiies having thus passed the Ebto, Severn! pflficers 0/ both oatioi^ ei^f!#ve 4 
thosle^ of Tortoza wduld be fie best mefatioQ. Nearly 40,000 sten, to [ 

say» Villa Oimpa's, Copons', I>el Parque s, Wnitungham s. some of Ejiio's ’ 

and the Anglo-Sfoilians, could be united for the siege, and the dixies of the mottO- 
tams on the left bank of the Ebro would enabt^^iem to resist S&het*s attem|>ts to 
succour the place on that side, and force him To moVe by the drcuhfMH route of 
Ledda Wellington also leaned towards this operation, but Lor^ Wultam Bentmck 
resolved to push A once for Taragona, and even looked ti^apf'attack upon Barce- 
lona? certainly a rash proceeding, inasmuch as Suchet awafted his approadi- with 
an army every way supenor It does not however follow that besiege Tortosa 
woul« have been advisabl(y for though the battering train^ much larger than 
Murray's losses gave reasoi at first to expect, was equal to me reduction of fhc 
place, the formal siege of iiich a fortress was a great undertaking. The vicinity 
Was unhealthy, and it >\ouM h^e been dfhicult to feed the Spanisn troops. They 
were quite •nexperienced in sieges, this was sure to be long, not sure to ^ success- 
ful, atirl Suchet seeing the allies engaged m such a difficSt operation might have 
nnichcd at once to Aragon a 

It would seem Lord William Bentmck was at this time misled, partly by the re- 
ports of the Catalani^jDartly by Lord Wellington s great successes, into a belief that 
the French were goi^ to abandon Catalonia. His mind also run upon Italian 
affaii s, and he did not perceive that Suchet judiciously posted and able to draw 
reinforcements from Decaen, was in fact much stronger than all^he allies united 
Hifi tv\o armif s of Aragon and Citilonia numlx*red 67,000 men. Of these, abou^k 
27,000, including Panss division then at Jaca, were in garnson 5000 were sick, the 
remainder in the field In Cataloni i the allies were no^ pnncip ils, tliey were ac- 
cessones. They were to keep Suchet from operating on the flank of the allies m 
Navarre and their defeat would have been a great disastei So entirely was this 
Lord Wellington’s view thift the Duke d^l Parque s army was to make forced 
marches on Tudela if Suchet should eithei move hinjself or detach largely towards 
Aragon Lord Williim, after passing the tbro, couid have secured the defiles of 
the mountains with his own and Villa Campas troops, that is to say, with 20,000 
men, including Whittingham s division He could have insulated the garnson of 
Tortoza, and commenced the rflaking of gabions and fascines, which would have 
placed Suchet 111 doubt as to his ulterior objects while he awaited the junction of 
Del Parque s, Copons , and the rest of Eho s troops Thus 40,000 men, 3000 being 
WM^lry and attended by a fleet, could have descended into the Camped still leaving 
a detachment to watch Tortoza If Suchet then came to (ifb^ftKcour of Taragona 
the allies, superior in numbers, could have fought in a position chSsen beforehand. 
Still It is very doubtful if all tlicsc coips would, or could have kept together. 

l^rd William Bentmck s opcruions were headlong He had prcpaicd pht- 
foims and fascines fdf a sic^ e m the islirnl of Yvica, and oiiPthcjoth quitting the 
mountains suddenly invcstcfi 1 irago^^a with less tlfan 6000 men, OTcupying ground 
300 yards nearer to the walls the d.^ than Murray had ever done He thus 
prevented the gainson fiom abandonin/^ the pla^e if, as was supposed, they had 
*thartntention , yet the fortress could not be besieged because of Sachet’s vicinity 
and the dissemination of th^alhel The 31st the bridge at Amposta was ac- 
cidentally broken, 300 bullftcks wcic drowned, and the head of Del Barque’s 
being on the left of the Lbro, fell baek a diw s march However, Whittingham^s 
division and the cavalry came up, and on bridge being restored, t)el 

Parque also joined the yivestftg army, Copona thA promised to bring up his 
Catalans, Sarzfield's division, now belonging to the second anny, arrived, and Eho 
had been Ordered to reinforce it with three additional battaliys while V flla Campa 
observed Tortoza. Meanwhile Lord Wilham, were 

scattered and the marshal himself at Barcelona, thought of surprising his posts and 
seizing the mountain line? of the Llobregat ; but Eho sent no battalions, Coponsfoi*' 
jeaipiisKif some comiMuuications between the English general ana Eroles, was 
th% garrison of Tortoza burned the bridge at Amposta, and Suchet taking iuarm 
sud&niy returned from ^rcelona and concentrated his ifrmy * 

Up to this time the ^|niards, giving copious but false information to Lord 
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William^ §nd no information at all to Suchet, bad induced '^se<ies of faults on both 
sides balancing each other, a circuncstance not unclmmon in war, which demands 
all the faculties of the greatest minds. The Englishman, th^ing his enemy re- 
treating, had pres^d rashly forward. The Frenchman, deeming irom the other's 
boldness t^whole of the allies #lrc at hand, thought himself too weak, and 
awaited th?fei»val of Decaen, whose junction was retarded as we have sedh by the 
combined operatioA^pf the Catalan army and the Englibli fleet. 

In this state of ami^s Suchet heard of new and imporiant successes gaingd in 
Navarre by Lord Wellington, one of his Italian battalions was at the same time cut 
off at San SaduniKoy Manso, and Lord William Bentinck took a position of Aattle 
beyond the Gaya. His left, conjposed of WhittinghanVs division, occupied Braffin, 
the^Col de Liebra, and Col dc Christina, his right coVcrecl the great coast road. 
These were the only carriage ways by which the enemj could approach, but they 
were ten miles apart. Copons held aloof, and Wlfittin^ham thought himself too 
weak to defend the passes alone ; hence, when Suchet, reinforced by I^caen with 
8000 sabres and ifayonets, finally advanced, Lord William, who had landed neither 
guns nor stores, decided to refuse baltlo. l%r such a resolute officer this must have 
been a painful decision. He had now "nearly 30,000 fighting men, including 1000 
marines which had been landed to join the advanced guarcirat Altafalla ; he had 
assumed the offensive, invested Taragona where tlie military honour of England 
had suffered twict^ before, in fine provoked the action which he now declined. But 
Suchet had equal numbers of a better quality ; the banks of the Gaya were rugged 
to pass m retreat if the fight should be lost ; much must have been left to the general 
officers at different points ; Del Barque's was an uneasy coadjutor, and if any part 
was forced the whole line^vould have been irretrievably lost. His reluctance was 
however manifest, for though he expected tlie enemy on the 9th he did not send 
his field artilleiy anfi baggage to the icar until the 1411, the day on which *Decaen 
reached Villa Franca. 

The French general, dreading the file of the fleet, endeavoured by false attacks on 
the coast road to draw the allies fiom the defiles bof ond Biaffin, towards which he 
finally carried his whole army, and those defiles were indeed abandoned, not as his 
*' Memoirs" state because of these demonstrations,, but because Lord William had 
previously determined to retreat. On the 16th finding the passes unguarded, he 
poured through and advanced upon Vails thus turning the allies, but he had lost 
time and th%latter weie in full retreat towards the mountains, the left wing by Reu ^ 
the right wing by^i.''is^rils. The march of the foimcr was covered by 
Frederick Bentiiif'k w^ho, leading the Biitish and German cavalry, defeated the fourth 
French Hussars with a loss of 40 or 50 men ; and it is said that either General 
Habert or Haiispe was taken, but escaped in the confusion. ^ 

The Anglo-Sicilia^s and Whittmgham's division now entr^ched themsclvcsTaear 
the Col de Balagrer, and Del Parque maiched with liii^own and Sarzfield's troops 
to invest Tortoza, but the garrison fell upon i^^car while passftig the Ebro and 
some loss was sustained. »Mean^yhlIe SiicJ'ct, n^e swayed by the remembrance of 
Castalla than by his recent success, would not again prove the courage of the Bgtish- 
troops on a mountain position. Contrary to the wishes of his army he returned to 
Taragona and destroyed the ancient walls, which frcf.'n t^ie extreme hardness df the 
Ronwn cement proved a tedious and difficult matter : tVen resuming his old positions 
about Villa Franca and on the L lobre^ at he s^jnt Debacn to Upper Catalonia. This 
terminated Lord William '' nrst effort, anjJ the general result was favour- 

able. He had risked much on insfffificient grounds, yet Us enemy made no profit 
and lost Taragona with its fertile Campo, Tortoza was invested, and l^uchet was 

kept _ 

It is strange tnat tliis French general suffered his large force to be 

^Jhus paralyzed at s^ich a crisis. Above 27,000 of his g|pldiers if we include the 
isolated division of^Paris were shut up in garrison, but 32,000 remained with which 
he marched to and fro in Catalonia while the war was bein^’ decided in N^varj^e. 
Had he moved to that province' by Ara|on, before the end of July, Lord Wellington 
would have been overpowered. What was to be feardd? That Lord Wiluam 
Bentinck would follow, or attack one of his fortresses? H the French wore successful 
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in Navarre the lois a fortress in Cataionift would h^ve been a trifle; 
certain that anv womd have fall^. and Lord William could not aba^don^tlW^ecto:. 
Suchet bleaded danger to France if be abandoniB Catalonia ; but to invade France* 
guarded as she wa^ bf her great military reputation* and to do so by fend# 


behind the fortresses of Valencia and Catalohja, the latter barAng ail the ddfrfegfe 
roadSf wa; chimerical. Success in Navarre would have made an inMfbn by itk 
p^s’ as a partisan descent, and moreover France, wanting Suchet's inopk to, df^eitd 
1 er in Navarre, vfm ultimately invaded by Wellington and m anar more formidable 
)i anrfbr. This question shall, however, be treated more Ipfgely in auoihci? place, 


it is sufficient to observe here, that Clarke, the minister of war, a man 
geniui or attachment to tte emperor’s cause, discouraged ^ny great combined 
I)lan of action, and Napolejon, absorbed by his own immense o^ratioi^, didwiOt 
interpose, I • 

Lqrd William now intern uF#n the siege of Tortoza wished Lord Wellinpoa to 
attache McQUinenza with a actaenment of his army ; but this the situation of affairs 
in Navarre and Guipuscoa did not admit of, and he soon discovesed that to a^fl 
Tortoza was an undertaking beyond hjsfown means. Elfb when desired to gather 
provisions and assist in the operations demanded three weeks for preparation ; all 
the Spanish troops w^e in want, Roche’s division, blockading Murvledro, although 
so close to Valencia on half rations ; and the siege of Tortoza was necessarily 
relinquished, because no great or sustained operation could be conducted in concert 
with such generals and such armies. Suchet's fear of them wa3%n Illustration of 
Napoleon’s maxim, that war is an affair of disci imination. It is more essential to 
know the quality than the quantity of enemies. 

It was difficult for Lord William Bcntinck to apply his mind vigorously to the 
campaign he was conducting, because ficsh changes injurious to the British policy 
in Sidly called him to that island, and his thoughts wcie runnii% Upon the invasion 
of Italy ; but as the Spaniard^ deceived by the movements of escorts and convoys, 
reported that Suchet had marched with 12,000 men tcwjom Soult, he once more fixed 
his head-quarters at Taragon:^ and, following Loid Wellington's instructions, 
detached Del Parque's troops by forced marches upon Tudela, 

On the 5th of September the army entered Villa Franca, and the 12th, detach- 
ments of Calabrese, Swiss, Gernfan, and British infantry, a squadron of cavalry and 
one battery, in all about 1200 men under Colonel Adam, occupied the heights of 
Ordal. At this place, 10 miles in advance of Villa Franca, being joined by three of 
flmiifield’s battalions and a Spanish squadron they took yX Ji ^ ition ; but it. now 
appeared that very few French troops had been detached ; tnaTsughet had concen- 
trated his whole force on the Llobrcgat ; and that his army was very superior in 
numbers, because the allies, reduced by the loss of Del Parque’s troops, had also 
left Whittingham’s di^ion at Reus and Vails to procure food. Sarzfield’s division 
was feeding on the Brmsh simplies, and Lord William again to % retreat, yet 

thinking the enemj disinclined to a^'#iiice desired^to preserve his forward position 
as long as possible. 

« He had only two lines of operation to watch. The one menacing his front from 
Mollno del Rev by the main road, wliich Colonel*Adam blocked bv his position at 
Ordal ; the other from Ms^-toicl, by San Sadurni, menacing his left ; but on this 
route, a difficult one, he liac^ pushed the Catalans under Eroles and Maniprf'ein- 
forcing them with some Calabrese ; tlfere wgs in^ed a third line by Aviortet on 
his riAt, but it was little better, then a goat-pi<fmr*‘'\e had designed to place his 


gelyin anoiha' place, 
f war, a man wfthPut 
i any great combined 


main body close up to th» ordal on tiie evenings 01 tne i8tn, yertfom some sugni 
cause ^clawed it until the next day. Meanwhile he viewed the country in advance 
of that de^ without discovering an enemy. His r«nfij|g|ntiQj 
him the French were not going to advance, and litf^f’^ITirned, satlitfed thar Adam's 
detacjiment \Vas safe, ani^o expressed himself to that officer. • A report of a con^ 
trary tendency was Indeeomade by Colonel Reeves of the 27th, f>n the authority oP 
a Spani^ woman who*had before proved her accuracy and ability as a spy 
was now; however disbelieved, and this incredulity was ipi fortunate. Fcf Sucliet 
thus braved, and his communication with Lerida threatened by Manso on the sl^ 
of Martorel, was already in march to attack Ordal with the army of Aragon, while 
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Decaen and Maurice Mathleu, moving with the army of Catalonia from Martonpl by 
San Sa^;ic]^i, turned the left of the aOies. , • 

• tiOVBAT OF ORDAS. 

The heights occupied by Colonel Adam although rugged*rose gradually; from a 
magnihcent brid^, by which the main road was carried ovez* a very 4^ and 
impractical^ ravine. The second battalion of the aytb British regiment was posted 
on the HgntShe Germans and De Roll’s Swiss with the artillery, defended an old 
Spanish fort comihi^ding the main road ; the Spaniards were in the centre, the 
Calabrese on the and the cavalry were in reserve, a bright mQ^li|^ht 
facilitated the movemrats of the French, and a little before midnight their lading 
column, under General Mesclop, passing the bridge without let or hin^nce, 
m<^nted the heights with a rapjd pace and driving the picquets gave tne first 
alarm. The all^d troops lying on their arms in order pf battle Were ready instantly 
and the fight commenced. The first effort was agmnst the 27th, then the Germans 
and the Spanish battalions were vigorously assayed Ai succession as the French 
columns gotfree^of the bridge, but the Calabrese were too far on the i^t to take a 
shore in the action. The combat was fierce and obstinate. Harispe, who com- 
manded the French, constantly outflapkea the right of the allies, and at the same 
time pressed their centre, where the Spaniards fought gallantly. 

Colonel Adam was wounded very early, the command €fevolved upon Colonel 
Reeves, and that officer seeing his flank turned and his men falling fast, in short, 
finding himself engaged with a whole army on a position of which Colonel Adam 
had lost the key by neglecting the bridge, lesolved to retreat. In this view he first 
ordered the guns to fall back, and to cover the movement charged a column of the 
enemy which was pressing forward on the high rojid, but he was severely wounded 
in this attack and there was no recognized commander on the spot to succeed him. 
Then the affair beejame confused. For though the order to retreat was given the 
Spaniards were fitting desperately, and the 27lh thought it sliame to abandon 
them ; wherefore the Germans and Dc Roll’s regiment still held the old fort and 
the guns came back. The hetion was thus continued with great fury. Colonel 
Carey now brought the Calabrese into line from ^he left, and menaced the right 
flank of the French, but he was loo late ; the Spaniards overwhelmed in the centre 
were broken, the right was completely turned, the old fort was lost, the enemy’s 
skirmishers got into the allies’ rear, and at three o’clock the whole dispersed, tne 
most part in flight ; the Spanish cavalry were then overthrowm on the main road by 
the French kussars and four guns were taken in the tumult. ^ ^ 

Captain Wald^:^;., ^ith the 27th reduced to 80 men, and Captain MQlIer with 
about the samt number of Germans and Swiss, breaking through several small 
parties of the enemy effected their retreat in good order by the hills on each side of 
the road. Colonel Carey endeavoured at first to gam the road of Sactarni ^ the 
left, but meeting wFh Dccaen’s people on that side he f Jtniced his sleps| and 
crossing th^fiela of battle in th^,rear of Sucl^’s coluilins raadoifor Villa Nueva dc 
Sitjes. There he finally embailced without iTO^oave a few stragglers who fell into 
the bands of a flanking bSttalioit of Frenth infantry which had moved through the 
mountains by Begas and Avionet^ The overthrow was complete and the pril,>neriS' 
were at first very numerous, but the darkne^ enabled many to escape, and 2000 
men reached Manso and Eroles. ^ 

iSu^et pursuing his march came up with Lo^d ^William about eight o’clock. 
The latter retired skirmisbrnyu^ry with excellent order beyond Vflla Franca, 
followed by the French hors^en come of which astailed J^is rear-guard while others 
edged to their right to secure the communication with Decaen. The latter was 
looked f or jH)th parties with great anxiety, but he had be^ dela)'^ by the 
resistanffi aiiu Soc^s in the rugged country between Martorel and San 
Sadurni, Suchet’s, cavalry ancT irtillery continued however to infest the rear of the 
^iCtreating td'rtiy until it reached a deep baranco, near tht Venta de Monjos, Where 
the jpassage being'dangerous and the French horsemen impo'tunate, that brave and 
honest soldier. Lord Frederick Bentinck, charged their right, and flirting hand, to 
hand wilfii the enemy’s geheral, Myers, wounded him and overthrew his light cavalry; 
they rallied upon their dragoons and advanced aga|p, endeavouring to turn the 
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flaaki Imt wertt stop^ |>y the fire of two £uii$ which General Otcton opened 
them* Meenwhiie ™ cuirassiers on the left, messed the Brunsw^t nnfi|fe and 
menaced the infantry^ yet they w&e finally checked by the fire of the toth ' 

This cavtalry action was vigorous* the 20th and the Germans although few in 
numbers, lost mor^ than 90 men. The baranco was however Safely passed and 
about thr^ o*clock the army having reached Arbos the pursuit llm 

Catahms meanwhile had retreated towards Igualada and the Anglo-SicfiiSms retifcMl 
to Tamgona. ^ ^ 

It Was now thought Sachet would make a movement to V»v off the gattkons 
of Lerida and Tortosa, but this did not happen, and Lord William went to ^dly, 
leaving^he command of the ayny to Sir William Cbnton. • 

/ OBSERVATIONS. , • « 

I. Lord Welliam Bcntini^ committed errors, yet he has been censured without 
discrimination* ** He advati^ Rashly." ** He was undecided,*’ ** He exposed his 
advanced gu(^rd without support.^ Such were the opinions expressed at the time. 
I'heir justness may be disputed. His first object was to retain all the French fm^ 
in Catalonia; his second, to profit from^iichet’s weakness if he detached largely. 
He could do neither by remaining inactive cgi the barren hills behind Hospit’alet, 
because the Spaniards would have dispersed for want of provisions and the siege of 
Tortoza was found to'ie impracticable. It was therefore the part of a bold and 
skilful general to menace his enemy, if he could be sure of retreating ^ain without 
danger or dishonour. The position at Villa Fianca fulfilled this c<«idition. It was 
strong in itself and oflfensive ; Sir Edward Pellew’s fleet was in movement to create 
diversions in Upi^er, Catalonia, and all the emissaries and Spanish correspondents 
^ concurred In declaring, though falsely, that the French geijpral had detached i2,oco 
men. 

It is indeed one of the tests of a sagacious general to detectifalse intelligence, 
yet the greatest are at times de€civcd, and all must act, if they act at all, upon what 
appears at the time to be true. Lord William's advance was founded on erroneous 
data, but his position in front of Villa Franca was well chosen. It enabled him to 
feed Whittingnam's division in tne fertile country about Reus and Vails, and there 
were short and easy communications from Villa Franca to the sea-coast. The army 
could only be seriously assailed on two lines. In front, by the main road, which 
though broad was from Molino del Rey to the heights of Ordal one continued 
defile. On the left, by San Sadurni, a road still more rugged and difficult than the 
And the Catalans were launched on this side as their natural Itffe of opera- 
tions, because, without losing their hold of the mountains th^^^ 5 fbtected the left of 
the allies, menacing at the same time the right of the enemy and bis communica- 
tions with Lerida. Half a march to the rear w'ould bring the army to Vendnlls, 
beyop^ whi8h the enemy could not follow without getting under the fire of the 
ships; neither could hifforestall this movement by a march thfbugh thelJebra and 
Cristina defiles, because the Catalans falling back cm. Whitt ingharns division* could 
hold him in check. • 

^ 2, Ordal and San Sadurni were the l&ys of tile position. The last was well 
securA, the first not so, and there wa^ the real errar of Lord William Bentinck. It 
was none however to push advanced guard of 3500 men, with cavalry and 
artillery, to a distance of io*niUes for a few hours. He had a right to expec^the 
comipander of such a force womld maintain his post until supported, or af least 
retreat without disaster. An officer of capaci^^ -»J^dAave done so. But whoever 
relies upou the capacity of^Sir I^ederick Adam oitheinn peace or war will be dis- 
appointed. 

Xti iSto,*Lord Wellington detached General Robert Cr aufurd with-g ono or 3000 
men to a much greater distance, not for one night hjjesftJr^lmany Mid that 

excdlefit officer, though close to Massena’s immens^rmy, the vary cavalry of which 
was double his whole^nuffibers ; though he had the long line the Agueda, 
fordable •river, to guai^ ; though he was in .an open country and continn|iny 
skirfiiishing, never lost so much as a palroF and always remained niastejj of his 
movements for his combat on the Coa was a studied and* wilful error. It was no 
fault therefore to push Coloiify Adam’s detachment to Ordal, but it was a fault that 
• * ' • 
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Lord William, having detcmlined to follow with his whple force, should have 
delayed doing so for One night, that delaying Tie did Hot send some supporting 
troops forward* It was a fault not to do so because there was good leason to do 
so, and to delay ^was to tempt fortune. There was good leascBi to do so as well to 
profit of the advantage of the position as to support Adam. Had Lord William 
BentinclN^n at hand with his main body when the attack on Ordal commenced, 
the head ofsucljet's force which was kept at bay for three hours by a detachment 
so ill commandedSjprld have been driven into the ravine behi^lid, and the virtorious 
allies would still ha\i.had time to march against Decaen by the road aloi%. which 
Colonel Caiy endeavoured to join Manso. In fine, Suchet's dispositiens were 
vicious in principle and ought not to have succeeded He operated on two distinct 
Ihies having no cross commanications, and before* an enemy in possession of a 
central position with good communications. ^ 

3. It was another fault that Lord William C^nt\^nck disregarded the Spanish 
woman’s report to Colonel Reeves ; his observations made in front of » the bridge of 
Ordal on the evening of the 12th accorded indeed with the reports of his own emis- 
saries, but the safe side should always be ihe rule of precaution. He also, although 
on the spot, overlooked the unmilitaiy dispositions of Colonel Adam on the heights 
of Ordal. The summit could not be defended against ^perior numbers with a 
small corps, and that officer had nevertheless e\tended the C.ilatitese so far on the 
left that they could take no share in the action, and yet could not retreat without 
great difficulty.* A commander who understood his business, would have blocked 
up the bridge in front of the heights, and defended it by a strong detachment, 
supporting that detachment by others placed in succession on the heights behind, 
but keeping his main bwdy always in hand, ready either to fall on the head of the 
enemy's column of attack, or to rally the advanced detachments and retreat in 
order. There wCiC plenty of trees and stones to yock the bridge, its own parapet 
would have supplied materials, and the lavine was so deep and rugged, that the 
enemy could not have crossed it on the flanks in the dark. 

It is no defence to say Colonel Adam only toijk his ground in the evening after 
a march; that he expected the main body up the next morning, and that Loid 
William assured him he was safe fiom attack. Every officer is responsible for the 
secujity of his own troops, and the piccautions presciibedby the lules of war should 
never be dispensed with or delayed at an outpost. Now it does not appe^ir that 
Colonel /^lam e\cr placed an mfantiy picquct on the budge, 01 sent a cavalry 
patrol beyond I liave been informed by a B'rcnch soldier, one of i#<pPt»ty 

sent to cxplor'^ the position, that they reached the crest of the heights without 
opposition and returned safely, whereupon Mesclop’s brigade instantly crossed the 
bridge and attacked. ,, 

4. Ordal might ^Ipe called a surprise with respect to Ihejgeneial-in-chief,' yet the 

Moops cngoged^weie not surprised; they were beaten,find dispersed because Colonel 
Adam was unskilful. The l^fench gcneral^jjictory was complete ; but he lias in 
his “ Memoirs” exaggefated i\»s difficulties an^ the importance of his success, his 
private report to the emperor^ was more accurate. The " Memoirs ” state \^^at the 
English gienadieis defended certain works which commanded the ascent of the 
main road, and in tlio accompanying atlas a perspective view of well-conditioned 
redoyjbts with colours fl>jng is given. The reader w thus led to imagine these were 
regular forts of a fresli const^j0p;\^.defencled b^ select troops ; but in the private 
report they are correctly dej^naTed as ancient retrenchments,* being in fact the ruins 
of some old Spanish field-works and of no more advantage to the allies thaft any 
natural inequality of ground. Again 111 the “ Memoirs ” the attack of the Frencli 
cavalrjf re presented as quite successful ; but the private report 

only .''ays the rrar was horifSt* A by repeated charges, which is true, and pioreover 
those charges were vigorously repulsed. The whole Frc'^ch loss was about 300 men, 
that of the allies^ heavy at Ordal, was lightened by escape of prisoners during the 
night, and ultimately did not exceed jooo men, including Spaniards. * „ 

* Appendix, No. 27. 
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• Chapter hi* 

Turning from the war In Catalonia to the operations in Navarrc^and GuipuspO|^ 
we shall find Lord Wellington’s indomitable energy overcoming every dyfi^iy. 
It has been already shown how, qhanging his first views, he dispos©d_*>Pff 
Portuguese divisions to cover the siege of San Sebastian and/ the blockade OT 
Pampe||ina, at the s^e time attacking with the Spanish divif ipds Santofta on tl^e 
coast, and the castles of Daroca, Morelia, Zaragoza, and the^rts of Pancorbo ill 
tlie intefor. These operations required many men, but the early /all of Pancorbo 
enabled O’Donncl’s reserve todblockadc PampelUna, and T)on farlos tl’Espafia^s 
division, 40C0 strong, which had remained at Miranda del Castanar jto improve Ws 
organization when Lord Wellington advanced to the Ebro, was approaching to 
reinforce him. 9 9 

The harbdbr of Passages was the only port near the scene of operations suited 
for the supply of the army. Yet it had this defect, that being situated between the 
covering and the besieging army, the stoAs and guns once landed were in danger 
from every movement of the enemy. The Ddba river, between San Sebastian and 
Bilbao, was unfit for lar^ vessels, and hence no permanent dep6t could be estab- 
lished nearer than Bilbao. At that port therefore, and at St. Ander and Corufia, 
the great dep6ts of the army were fixed, the stores being transported to them from 
the establishments in Poitiigal; but the French held Santofia, and‘’\heir privateers 
interrupted the communication along the coast of Spam while American privateers 
did the same between Lisbon and Coruna. On the other hand the Intercourse 
between San Sebastian and the ports of France was scarcely molested, and the most 
urgent remonstrances failed to proem e a sufficient naval force on the coast of Biscay. 
It was in these circumstances ^^4clllngton commenced ® 

THE SIEGE OF SAN SEBASTIAN. 

This place was built on a low sandy isthmus formed»by the harbour oil one side 
and the river Uruniea on the otlaer. Bolimd it losc the Monte Orgullo, a rugged 
cone nearly 400 feet high, washed by the ocean and cro^vned with the small Castle 
of La Mota. Its southcin face oyei looking the tomi, was yet cut off fiom it by 
a line of defensive woiks and coMTcd with battori^ but La Mota itself was com- 
manded, at a distance ol 1300 yaids, by the Monte Olia on the other side of the 
Urumca. ^ 

land front of San Sebastian was 350 yards wide, stretel’ini^quite across the 
isthmus. It consisted of a high cm tarn or rampart, very solid, strengthened by 
a lofty casemated flat bastion or cavalier placed m the centre, and by half bastions 
at either end^ A regular horn work was pushed out from this front, and 600 yards 
beyond* the horn- work t^ isthmus was closed by the ridge of San Bartolomeo, at 
the foot of which stood tlie suj^urb of San Mai tin. ** • 

On the opposite side of the Uriiij],'. ’wcie certain*&andy hills called the Cko/res, 
through which the road from Passages passed to th^J woodjen bridge over the river, 
a*d tli^nce, by the suburb of Santa Catalina, along the top of a sea-wall which 
formed a fausse hraye for the horn-w'ork. * 

The flanks of the town wt^e detected by simple ramparts. The one was washed 
by the water of the harbour, the other by the Uriunea which at high tide coyored 
four of the 27 feet comprised in* its elevatioQ^, weak side of the 

fortress, for though covered by t|je river there w£l|*oni2ka single wall ill-flanked by 
two old towers, and by th<» half bastion of San feno which was situated at the 
extremity ofethe rampart close under the Monte Orgullo. There was no ditch, mo 
counte^sca^p^ or glacis, the wall coufd be seen to its b^ ejCiaaxia the Cb cfse hills at 
distances varying from 500 to 1000 yards, and was cait the Ifnimea 

left a diy strand lunder the^^ampart as far as St. Elmo. However, the guns from^ 
the batteries at Monte Orgullo, especially that called the Miradw, could see this 
strand. * , • 

The other flank of the town was secuied by the harboiiR in the mouth o|, which 
was a rocky island, called Santa Clara, where the French had established a post of 
2S men, • 

• % 
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When the battle of Vittoria happened San Sebastian was nearly dismantled ; 
many,,Q^ the guns had been removed to form battenng ti^ams or to arm smaller 
ports on the*coast, there were noibomb-proofs nor palisades nor outworks, the wells 
were foul and the place was supplied with water by a single aqueduct, Joseph s 
def^t restored Ks importance as a fortress General Emanuel Key entered it the 
22nd oMyrne, bringing with him the escort of the convoy which had quitted Vittona 
the day before the battle 'I'he town was thus filled with emigrant Spanish fi^ilies, 
with theministerN^d other persons attached to the court, thq^oopulation ordinarily 
8000, was increaseo^ 16,000, and disorder and confusion were predominanip Rev, 
pushed by necessity, immediately forced all persons not residents to march at once 
to France, granlng them only a guard of 100 men. the people of quality llvent by 
%9a, the others by land, and fortunately all arrivcd\safely for the Partidos would 
have given them no quarter 

On the 27th Gencial toy, while retreating bcfore^^ii Thomas Graham, threw a 
reinforcement into the pi icc The next day McnaizabJil s Spaniards appeared on the 
hills behind tl^ ridge of San Bartolomeo and on the Chofres, whereupon General 
Rcy burned the wooden bridge and botji the suburbs, and commenced fortifying 
the heights of San I3artolomco 'J^he 29111 the Spaniards slightly attacked San 
Bartolomeo, and were repulsed 

The i‘t of July the governor of Guctena abandoned tlt^Ti place, and with detest- 
able ferocny scerctly left a lighted tramwhieh exploded the magazine and destroyed 
many of the inhabitants His troops, 300m number, entered San Sebastian, and at 
the same time a vessel from St Jean de I uz arrived with 56 eannoneers and some 
woikmen , the garrison was thus increased to 3000 men and all persons not able to 
provide subsistence for Ihemstives in advance were ordered to quit the place ^ 
Meanwhile Mendiz ibal *havi ng < ut off the aqueduct, made some approaches towards 
the head of the limned bridge on the right of the Urumea and molested the work- 
men on the heights of Bartolomeo t 

Oit the 3rd, the Survetllanfe frigate and a sloop with some small craft arrived to 
blockade the harboui, yet ‘the hreneli vessels from St Jean de Luz continued to 
enter by night Ihe same day the governor m'fde a sally with iioo men^ m three 
columns, to obtain news, and after some* hours skirmishing returned with a few 
prisoners ^ « 

The 6th some 1 reneli \ ess^s with a detachment of troops and a considerable 
convoy of provisions came from St Je^n de 1 11/ 

Ihe Mendizabal tned unsiieei ssfulK^ to set fiie to the convent 
I 3 artOiOmeo 

On the 9th Sir Thomas Graham ai rived with a corps of British and Portuguese 
troops and on the 13th the Spam irds nnrehed some to reinforce the foroc Woek- 
ading Santona, the remauuler to rejoin the fomth army on the BidassOa 

At this time Q'^neral Reille held the entrancis to tftie 6asthn by V^a and 
Lch ilhu'but ^/ellington dro'<« him theme on the irth and established the seventh 
and light divisions there, thix covering thc^^llfcsses over the Pena de Haya by winch 
the siege might have btf^n intetrnpted 

Before General Graham aipved the 1 reneh had constructed a redoubi" on the 
heights of San Bartolomeo and connected ‘it wit^ the convent of that name which 
th^ also fortified T hese oiitwoiks were suppoi teti by posts in the mined houses of 
the s^iUburb of San Martin behind, and by a low,citcular redoubt, formed of cables 
on the mam road, haIf-w.m«inHwi^ 1 the convent and the horn-work Hence to 
reduce the place, working^ongi the isthmus, it vras necessary to carry in succession 
three lines of defence covering the town, and a fourth 5t the foot of Monte OrgUllo, 
before the castle of La Mota could be assailed. Seventy-six pieces of*artillery were 
niiiiint fri'rprill * ' nniiiin'mfl others were afterwards obtained from France by sea 

Tne besie^g army consS^cd of the fifth division under General Oswald, and 
the independent Portuguese brigades of J Wilson knd Bradford reinforced by 
detachments frofn the first division. Ihus, including the artillerymen, some seamen 
e(5mmanded by Lieutenant O Reilly of the Suiveillante and 100 regular sappers and 
minerl, now for "the firS^ time used in the sieges of the Peninsula, nearly 10,000 men 
weie employed. The guns available for the .attack, in the first instance, were a new 1 
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battering train ongin^ly prepared for thb siege of Btugos» consisting of s 4 ^’itD!n; 
a4-pouii^rs, six 8-mcn brass howilzers, four 68*potttid iron c^ronadeSi and 
zo*inch rnortars. To th^e were added six 24-pouribers lent by the ships of war, and ' 
She 28-pounders which nad moved with the army from Portugal* malung 
46 p4e,oes, commanded by Colonel Dickson. The distance from tffe de^t 
at PjUisnget to the Chorre sand-hills was one mile and a half of good ,^>dad, 
a pontoon bridge was laid over the Urumea river above the Chofre^ butlrom thehet^ • 
to the height of Bar«)lomco was more than five miles of ba^oad. 

Eai^ m July the fortress had been twice closely examineq^y Major Smith, the 
engineer who had so ably defended Tarifa, He proposed a plan of siege founded 
I upon the facility furnished by the Chofre hills to destroy the flanks, fake the prindirit 
front, and form a breach withfihe same batteries, the*works being at the same tiiwe 
secured, except at low water, by the Urumea. Counter-batteries, tol^e constructed 
on the left of that river, wer^to rgke the line of defence in which the breach was to 
be formed; ^nd against the casUe and its outworks he relied principally upon 
vertical fire, instancing the re<Juction of Fort Bourbon in the West dndies in proof 
of its efficacy. This plan would probably have reduced San Sebastian in a reason- 
able time without any remarkable loss of men^ and Lord Wellington approving Of 
it, though he doubted the efficacy of the vertical fire, ordered the siege to be 
commenced. He renewed his approval afterwards when he had examjned the 
works in person, and all his orders were m the same spirit; but neither the plan nor 
his orders were followed, the siege, whicli should ha\e been an ortiinary event of 
war has obtained a mouinful celebrity, and Lord Wellington has been unjustly 
charged with a contempt for the maxims of the great masters of the art. Anxious 
he was no doubt to save time, yet lie did not for that uige^he engineer beyond the 
rules. Take the place in the quickest manner, yet do not from over speed fail to take 
it, was the sense of his instructions ; but Sir Thomas Graham, ^Dne of England's 
best soldiers, appears to have hfcen endowed with a genius for war intuitive rather 
than reflective; and this joined to his natuial inodes^ and a certain easiness of 
temper, caused him at times to abandon his own correct conceptions, for the less 
judicious counsels of those about film who advised deviations from the original plan. 

Active operations were commenced on the night of the loth by the construction 
of two batteries against the convent and redoubt of San Bartolomeo. And on the 
night of ?he t3th four batteries to contain 20 of the heaviest guns and four d-inch 
howitzers, were marked out on the Chofre sand-hills, at distances vamng from 
1300 yards from the eastern lampSrt of the town. Tlie river w« supposed 
to be unfordable, wherefore no parallel of suppoit was made,'ye>*good trenches of i 
communications, aid subscqupntly regular approaches were formed.^ Two attaeJes | 
were thus established. One on the right bank of the Urumea entrusted to the i 
unatt^hed Portuguese brigades ; one on the left bank to the fifth division ; but 
most of the troops werc<*fit first encamped ofi the right bank toufacilitate a junction 
with the covering aaftiy in iheOevent of a general battje. * 

On the 14th a French sloop enteiUu'the harbour v’sth simplies, and the batteries 
qf the left attack, under the direction ot* the Gc/Vnan itfejor, Hartman, oji^ned 
San Bartolomeo, throwing hot shot int^ that building. The besieged 
responded with musketry from ihe rc&oubt, with heavy guns from the town, and j 
witn a field-piece which thcy'ffiaa mounted on the belfry of the convent itself. 

The isth of July Sir Richard Fletcher took the chief command of the engiif^s, 
but Major Smith retained the direction of the the Chofre hills and Lord 

Wdfit^on's orders continued t8 pass through his haiAds. This day the batteries 
of the fetattadc, aided by some howitzers from the right of the Urumea, set the 
convent on^fltc, silenced the musketry of the besieged, and so ^maged the 
that the Portuguese troops attached to the fi^ 3 a-cS 9 tsranr-«rer& oTd#red to 
feel the enetny'a post. They were however repulswwth grea^ \ 9 is, the French 
saliied,^ and' the firiag did tsot cease until nightfall. ^ 

A battery for sevea additional guns to play against Bartolomeo was now 
commenced on the right of the Urumea, a«d the original batteries set fire *to 
the convent several limes, but the flames were extinguishediby the ‘garrison, ® 

In the night of the i6th peneral Rey sounded the Urumea as high as Santa 
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Catalina, designing to pass over and storm the batteries on the Chofres ; but the 
fords /ij^covered were shifting, and the difficultyiof execiitl<ia deterred him frpm 
this project. * c < 

The 17th, the convent being nearly in nuns, the assaufe ordered without 
waivng for the effect of the new battery raised on the other ^de of the Unimeg. 
The st^nung party was formed in two colunins. Detachments frpm Wilsim's 
Portuguese supported by the light company of the 9th British raiment and 
three companies ‘af the royals, composed the right, which u^er the direction of 
General Hay was O^ciiied to assail the redoubt. General fedford direqfpd the 
left which being composed of Portuguese, supported by three companies of the 
9th British regiment under Colonel Cameron, was ordered to assail the con\i3nt. ‘ 

^ * ASSAULT OF SAN BARTOT.d^EO. 

At ten o’clock in the morning two heavy 6-pounders opened against the 
redoubt ; and a sharp fire of musketry m return frofi the French, who had been 
reinforced and occupied the suburb of San Marfiti, announced their resolution to 
fight. I'he all^d troops were assembled behmd the crest of the hill o^rlooking the 
convent, and the first signal was given, but the Portuguese advanced slowly at both 
attacks, and the supporting companies di the 9th regiment on each side, passing 
through them fell upon the enemy with the usual impetuositv of British soldiers. 
Colonel Cameron while leading his grenadicis down the faon of the hill was exposed 
to a heavy cannonade from the hoin-woik, but he soon gained the cover of a wall 
fifty yards fion> the convent and there awaited the second signal. However, his 
rapid advance, which threatened to cut off the garrison from the suburb, joined 
to the 'fire of the two 6-pouiidcis and that of some other field-pieces on the farther 
side of the Urumoa, caused the French to abandon the redoubt. Seeing this, 
Cameron jumped over Ihc wall and assaulted both the convent and the houses 
of the suburb. At the laltoi a fieicc stiuggle ensued and Captain Woodman of 
the 9th was killed in the upper room of a house %after figliling his way up from 
below ; but the grenadicis carried the convent with such rapidity that the French, 
unable to explode some smcfil mines they had prepared, hastily joined the troops in 
the suburb. There however the fighting continAcd and Colonel Cameron's force 
being very much reduced the aftair was becoming doubtful, when the remaining 
companies of his regiment, which lie had sent /or after the attack commenced, 
anived, and die suburb was with much fighting cntiicly won. At the right attack 
the company of the 9th, although retarded by a ravine, by a thick hedge, by the 
slowness of.the Portuguese, and by a heavy fiie, entered the abandoned redou bt wi th 
litttle loss, but Uiftr-^ops weic then rashly led against the cask redoubt, contffflyto 
General OswaH’s orders, and wcic beaten back by the enemy ^ 

The loss of the French was 240 men, that of the allies considerable; the 
companies of the 9th, under Colonel Cameron, alone had seven officer#, and 60 n,en 
killed or wounded,* and the operation although successful was an crroif Ihe 
battery ertctedi^jm tlie right b,i^ik of the Urumea was^not opened, wherefore, either 
the assault was precipitated the battery i^l^iecessary ; but the loss justified the 
conception of the battei'^, c, • 

When the action ceased the engineers made a lodgement in the redoufet, aiAl 
commenced two batteries, for c\ght pieces to lake the hornwork and the eastern 
rampart of the place. The other two batteries to efontgin four 68-pound qarronades 
anfl^our lo-inch mortars, were also commenced on €he right bank of the Urumea. 

The 18th the besieged thrgj^i:i,j>ra verses on the land front to meet the raking 
fire of the besiegers, and th/latt^ dragged four pieces up the Monte Olia to plunge 
into the Mirador and other batteries on the Monte Orgtillo. In the night a lo^e- 
ment was made on the ruins of San Martin, the two batteries at thetright attack 
were ijifiTTHi mortars dragged up tlie Monte Olia. 

Tie 19th s£l the batten 55 »s#)t both attacks were armed, and in the night two 
r> approaches being* commenced from the suburb of Sai> Martin towards the cask 
redoubt the Frei£h were driven from that small work. 

« On the noth the whole of the batlpries opened their fire, the greatest part hieing 
directeri to form the branch. 

Major Smith’s plan was similar to that; followed by Marshal Berwick a century 
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^fore. He. propps^ a lodgement on the homwork before tho breach shoi|24. bo 
a$sailedi but he ba^ i&ot.then reld the description of that sie^ and 
knowingly fixed the br^hing-pomt preciseiy where the wall bad been\n(^ atrohgiy 
rebuilt after Berwick's attack. This was the first fault, yet a slight one because me 
did not resist ,the batteries very long, but it was a serious matter that Sir 
(^aham at the suggestion of the commander of the artillery began bis 
by breachiifg. Major Smith objected to ijt, and Sir R. Fletcher acquiesceu feluctandy 
on the understanding that the ruining of the defences was only postponed, an Under- 
standing afterwards unhappily forgotten. ^ 

Tho rwult of the first day^s attack was not satisfactory, the weather proved bad, 
the guits mounted on ship carriages failed, one 24-pounder (Vas render^ un- 
serviceable by the enemy, another became useless from an accident, a captain^of 
engineers was killed, and the besiegers' shot had little effect upon the solid wall. In 
the night however the ship-e^ns were mounted on better carriages, and a parallel 
across the is^mus was projected ? but the greatest part of the workmen, to avoid a 
tempest, nought shelter in the suburb of San Martin, and when dayjjroke only one- 
third of the work ^as performed. ^ 

The aist the besiegers* batteries ceased ,§ring to alft)w of a summons, but the 
governor refused to receive the letter and the firing was resumed. The main wall 
still resisted, yet the paApets and embrasures crumbled away fast, and the batteries 
on Monte Olia plunged into the homwork, although at 1600 yards distance, with 
such effect, that the besieged having no bomb-proofs were forced to dig trenches to 
protect themselves. The counter-fire directed solely against the breaching lotteries 
was feeble, but at midnight a shell thrown from the castle into the bay gave the 
signal for a sally, and during the firing which ensued several French vessels with 
supplies entered the harbour. This night also the besieged isolated the breach by 
cuts u* the rampart and other defences. On the other hand thejbesiegers' parallel 
across the isthmus was completed, and in its progress laid bare the mouth of a drain, 
four feet high and three feet wide, containing the pipe of the aqueduct cut off by 
the Spaniards. Through this dangerous opening Lieutenant Reid of the engineers, 
a young and zealous officer, crept even to the counterscarp of the homwork. and 
finding the passage there closed by a door returned without an accident. Thirty 
barrels of powder were placed inothis drain, and eight feet was stopped with sand- 
bags, thus forming a globe of compression designed to blow, as through a tube, so 
much rubbish over the counterscarp as might fill the narrow ditch of the homwork. 

the 22nd the fire from the battenes, unexampled from its rapi(i?ty and ac- 
curacy, opened what appeared a practicable breach in th«r laffltern flank wall, 
between the towers* of I^s Homos and Las Mesquitas. The coiAter-fire of the 
besieged now slat^ened, but the descent into the town behind the breach was more 
than feet perpendicular, and the garrison were seen from Monte Olia diligently 
worki^ at the interior idefences to receive the assault : they added also another gun 
to the battery of St.i^ilmo, juut under the Mirador battery, to flank'tbe frftnt attack. 
On the other hand the besiegers had' placed four 68-^>ound carronades in battery to 
play on the defences of the breach, but ther'fire on bbth sicn^s slackened because the 
guns Wre greatly enlarged at the vents with constant practice. 

On the 23rd, the sea blockade beinjf null, the French vessels returned to France 
with the badly wounded merA This day the besiegers judging ’the breach bet^^en 
the towers quite practicable, tifi:n«d the guns, at the suggestion of General Os'^ald, 
to break the wall oi> the right of the main .^ajor Smith opposed this, 

urging that no advantage would ^e gained by maicing d second opening, to get at 
whi^ the troops must first pass the great breach ; that time would be thus uselessly 
lost to .the Imsiegers, and that there was a manifest objection on account of the tldtl 
and depth of water at the new point attacked. His ^i2;i*jci-HmiraieiTUl6d,oattd in 
the course of the day, the wall being thin the stntfKe heavy and ftick, a second 
breach 30 feet wide was reiidered practicable. ^ ^ 

The defensive fire of the besieged being now much dimini^ed. the 
mortars and dfl-pound carronades were turned upon the ^ei\ces of the gr»t 
bread),, and uptm a stpokade which separated the high cuHain, on the Idhd fronC 
from the lower works of the ^ank against which the attack was conddeWd. The 

^ I ^ 
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houses near the breach were soon in flames, whic^ spread mildly, destroying some 
of the defences of the besieged and menacing tfe whole twn with destruction. 
The assault was ordered for the nixt morning. But when troops assembled in 
the trenches the burning houses appeared so formidable that .the attack was de*- 
ferreth^^ the batteries again opened, partly against the second b^ch, part^ 
against nte.^defences, partly to break the wall in a third place betwe^ the half 
bastion of St. John on the land front and the main breach. 

During the nighul^e vigilant governor, expecting the assaultf mounted two Add- 
pieces on the cavalierTjn the centre of the land front, which being 15 feet abdVe the 
other defences commanded the high curtain, and they still had on the hom-work a 
light piece, and tW9 casemated guns on the flank of the cavalier. Two other field* 
pitces were mounted on an cnfenchment which crossmg the ditch of the land front 
bore on the approaches to the main breach ; a 24-poimder looked from the tower 
of Las Mesquitas, between the main breach and vtherejthe third opening was being 
made and consequently flanking both ; two 4-pounders were In t|^ tower of 
Hornos ; two heavy guns were on the flank of St. Elmo, and two others, placed on 
the right of the Mirador, pould play upo» the breaches from within the fortified 
line of Monte Orgullo. Thus 14 p.’eccs were still available for defence, the 
retaining sea-wall or fausse braye which strengthened the flank of the hom-work, 
and betweea which and the river the storming parties must ifecessarily advance, was 
covered with live shells to roll over on the columns, and behind the flaming houses 
near the breach 'other edifices were loop-holed and filled with musketeers. How- 
ever th^fire extending rapidly and fiercely greatly injured the defences, the French 
to save their guns withdrew them until the moment of attack, and the British 
artillery officers were confident that in daylight they could silence the enemy’s guns 
and keep the parapet clear of men ; wherefore Sir Thomas Graham renewed the 
order for * 

THE ASSAULT, " 

In the night of the 24th 2000 men of the fifth division filed into the trenches on 
the isthmus. This force wa . composed of the tli^rd battalion of the royals under 
Major Frazer, destined to storm the great breach ; the 38th regiment under Colonel 
Grcville, designed to assail the lesser and most distant breach ; the 9th regiment 
under Colonel Cameron, appointed to support file royals ; finally a detachment, 
selected from the light companies of all those battalions, was placed in the centre 
of the royals under the command of Lieutenant Campbell of the 9th regiment. 
Tins cliosen'detach.qj“nt, accompanied by the engineer Machel with a ladder 
was intended tg s^ep the high curiam after the breach should be won. 

The distance from the trenches to the points of attack was more than 300 yards 
along the contracted space lying between the retaining wall of the horn-wOrk and 
the river ; the ground was strewed with rocks covered by slippery seaf-weed^ ; the 
tide had left lar^e afiil deep pools of water ; the parapet of the hom-work was entire 
as well as the letaining wall ; ttiC pirapets qjUhe othi*f works and the two towers, 
which closely flanked th|‘ brea^ h, although injilred were far from being ruined, and 
every place was thickly garnished with musketeers. The difficulties of the attack 
were obvious, and a detachment? of Portuguese placed in a trench opened U^yon^ 
the parallel on the isthmus, within 60 yards of the. ramparts, was ordered to quell 
if pc^ible the fire of the horn-work. 

While it was still dark the storming columns moved out of the trenches, and the 
globe of compression m t/b tlfkin*was exploded with great effect against the 
counterscarp and glacis of the horn-work. The'garri^n, astonished by the nn- 
lookcd-for event, abandoned the flanking parapet, and the troops rush^ onwards, 
the storm leading and suffering more from the nre of their 
own Ixftiories qji the rigtrfW^;^^ Urumea than from the enemy. Major Fraser and 
the engineer Harry Jones first reached the breach. The enemy had fallen back In 
confusion behind^ the ruins of the still burning housed, and those brave offieers 
ruyhed up expecting that their troops would follow, but net many followed, for it 
was exiremc^ dark, th&natural difficulties of the way had contracted the frontund 
disordered the column m its whole length, and the soldiers, stra^li^andout of 
wind, arrived in small disconnected parties at the foot of the breach. 1 m foremost 
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githecedl near tbctir gallant leaders^ but tba dapth of th« <le9ceut into ^ to«m «tiad 
the voluiues o£ flarae^knd smoke|which still issued from the burning hohMMuild 
awed 4 bo stoutest ; and more than two-thirds ofithe storming column^ irritated by 
the destructive flank Are, bad broken off at the demi-bastion to comnienee a 
iiui&ket^ battle with the enemy on the rampart. Meanwltile t!^ shells the 
Monte Praullo fell rapidly, the defenders of the breach rallied and with JMmmshlng 
musketry from the ruins and loopholed houses smote the head of the colunm^ 
while the men in i^e towers smote them on the flanks ; and from every quarter 
came Showers of grape and hand-grenades tearing the rankf/d a dreadful manner. 

Major Fraser was killed on the flaming ruins, the intrepid Tones stood there 
awhile longer amidst a few h^oic soldiers, hoping for aid, but none came and he 
and those with him were struck down. The cngineei^ Machel had been killed eai^» 
and the men bearing ladders fell or were dispersed. Thus tlie reap of the column 
was in absolute confusion bejbre head was beaten. It was in vain that Colonel 
GreviUe of t|je 38th, Colone ‘1 Cameron of the 9th, Captain Archimboau of the 
royals, and many other regimental officers exerted themselves tc^ rally their dis- 
comfited troops and refill the breach ; q was in vain that Lieutenant Campbell, 
breaking through the tumultuous crowd with the survivors of his chosen detachment, 
mounted the rmns ; twice he ascended, twice he was wounded, and all around him 
died. The royals end^vouring to retire got intermixed with the 38th, and with 
some companies of the ptb which had unsuccessfully endeavoured to pass them 
and get to the lesser breach. 'Fhen swayed by different impulsesmnd pent up in 
tlie narrow way between the horn- work and the river, the mass reeling to and fro 
could neither advance nor go back until the shells and musketry, constantly plied 
both in front and flank, had thinned the concourse, and thp trenches were regained 
in confusion. At daylight a truce was agreed to for an hour, during which the 
French, who had already humanely removed the gallant Jonts and the other 
wounded men from the breach, ’now carried off the more distant sufferers lest they 
should be drowned by the rising of the tide. 

Five officers of engineers including Sir Richard Fletcher, and 44 officers of the 
line with 520 men, had been killed, wounded, or made prisoners in this assault, the 
failure of which was signal, yet the causes weie obvious and may be classed thus : 

1. Deviation from the original project of siege and from Lord Wellington's 
instructions. 

2. Pad arrangements of detail. 

vigour in the execution. ^ 

In respect of the first, Lord Wellington having visited tH^ O?)ofre trenches on 
the 22nd confirmed his former approval of Smith’s plan, and gave tftat officer final 
directions for the attack, finishing thus, Fair daylight must be taken for the assault," 

I These ^nstrufetions and their emphatic termination were repeated by Major Smith in 
the proper quarter, but«ihey were not followed, no lodgment wus made on the horn- 
work, the defences \\ere nearly entire both in front ^.nd flank, antTihe isault was 
made in darkness. Major Smith had 'also, by calcuk\ion and by consultations with 
the fishermen, ascertained that the ebb 01 tide w(?uld scfve exactly at daybreak 
6 n the*«4th ; but the assault was made the 25lh, and then before daylight, when the 
water being too high contracted ihe ground, increased the obstacles, and forced the 
assaulting column to march on a nairow front and a long line, making an uneasy 
progress and trickling onward^’ ir*stcad of dashing with a broad surge againSf the 
breach. In fine, the rules of art being neglt«^tei no extraordinary resource 
substituted the operation failed. ^ » 

llie troops filed out of the long narrow trenches in the night, a tedious operation, 
a»d imbsedisitely exposed to a fire of grape from their own battles on the 
Chofn^: This fire, intended to keep down that of e«eiiiiy, snonJd havex;eased 
when the globe of coropressipn was sprung in the KFsfn, but owing to the darkness 
and the noise the expbsidn could neither be seen nor heard. The effect of it*^- 
however drove the enemjfi from the hom-work, the Portuguese on that side advam^ 
to tbs ditch, and a vigorous escalade would probably have succeeded but they had 
no ladders. A^aiu, me stormers of the gr^t breach marbhed first, fiflin^up die 
way and rendering the second breach, as Major Smith had foretold, use^, and 
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camp, onginally traced by Vauban to cover Bayoni^, fottowe^and the enforcement 
of discipline, |he removal of the immense train of Spanish families, civil adminis- 
trators, and other wasteful followes-s of Joseph’s court, the arrangement of a general 
system for supply of money and provisions, aided by judidi^s efforts to stimulate 
the cNjjjauthorities, and excite the national spirit, were amongst the first indications 
tliat a ghint commander was in the fielc^. The soldiers' confidence soon revived, 
and some leading merchants of Bayonne zealously seconded the general ; but the 
people of the south were generally more inclined to avoid the blarSien of defending 
their country than to\fiswer appeals to their patriotism. ♦ 

On the 14th Soult fcxamined the Ijpe of military positions, and ordered Reille, 
who then occupied the passes of Vera and Echallar, to prepare pontoons for 
thupwing two bridges over ih^ Bidassoa at Bl^iatou^ That general, as we have 
seen, was driven from those passes the next day, but he prepared his bridges; 
and such was Soult's activity, that on the i6th ali thq|combi nations for a gigantic 
offensive movement were digested, the means of executing it rapidljj; advancing, 
and orders were(tfssued for the preliminary dispositions. 

At this time the French army was divided into three corps of battle and a 
reserve. Clausel, commanding the le^t wing, was at St. Jean Pied de Port, and in 
communication, by the French fiontier, with General Pans at Jaca. Drouet, Count 
D’Erlon, commanding the centre, occupied the heights nea^lsspelette and Ainhoa, 
with an advance guard behind Urdax. General Reille, commanding the right wing, 
was in position c« the mountains overlooking Vera from the side of France. The 
reserve under Villatte, comprising a separate body of light horsemen and the 
foreign battalions, guarded the banks of the Bidassoa, from the mouth upwards to 
Irun, at which place th^ stone bridge was destroyed. The division of heavy 
cavalry, under Triclhard, and that of light cavalry, under Pierre Soult, the mar- 
shal’s brother, wer<ton the banks of the Nive and the Adour. 

The counter-disposition of the allies was as follows : — 

Byng’s brigade of British Jnfan try, detached from the second division and rein- 
forced by Moiillo's Spaniards, was on tlie cxtrein<^nght. These troops had, early 
in June, driven the French Irom the village of Valcarlos, in the valley of that name, 
and had foraged the French terntoiy, but finding no good permanent position, 
retreated again to the rocks in front of the passes of Roncesvalles and Ibaneta. 

On the left of Byiig, Campbell’s brigade, detached from Hamilton's Portuguese 
division, was posted in the Alduides, and supported by General Cole, who was with 
the fourth division at V iscayrct, in the valley of Urroz. 

On the left of'*<il(Wpbell, Gener.il Hill defended the Bastan with the remainder 
of the second flivision, and with Hamilton's Portuguese, now commanded by 
Sylveiia, Conde d’Amarante. Picton, with the third division, was stationed at 
Olague, as a reserve to those troops and to Cole. * 

On the left of Hiii the seventh and light divisions occupied a chain of moun- 
tains ininnihg b^Echallar to Vara, and behind thein,^t the town of San Estevan, 
was posted the sixth division, 'k ^ 

Iwonga’s Spaniards continued the linc“ of defence from Vera to General C^ron'i^ 
position, which, extending nlong^^»{he mountayis bordering the Bidassoa to tHe sea, 
crossed the great road of Inin. Behind Giron was, the besieging army under Sir 
Thmnas Graham. ** 

'Thirty-six pieces of field ai lillcry, and some regiments of British and Portuguese 
cavalry, W'ere with the right wiitg^mytentre, but the bulk' of the horsemen and the 
lieavy guns weie liehind the nioui^itains, cliiefly abthit Thalia. The great hospitals 
were in Vittoria, the commissariat depots weie priiu^ally on the coast, arid to 
supply the tr oops m the m ountains was exceedingly difficult ajid onerouf, 

Henry 4^la Bispa 1 , blockaded Pampeluna with the Anda- 

lusian army of ‘reserve, and Cattos D'Espana's division was on the luarchtojoin 
hiiim. Mma, Juli^p Sanchez, Duran, Empecinado, CjoyarfJ and some smallei^ bands, 
were on the side of Zaragoza and Darcica, cutting the C/bmmunication between 
Soult and Sucheb and the latter, thinking Aragon lost, was, ks we have 
falling f 5 ack upon Cataldhia. 

The whole force under Lord Wellington's immediate command, that is to say 
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in N^vanreand Qujpuscoa, vfak certainly above too,ooo men, of which th$ A|i(^ 
itouguese furnished 57,000 ilresent under a^s, 7000 being cmndiy the 

Spanisfa regulsu^ under Giron, Labispai and uarlos d*Espaha, including Lox^*e 
dmsion and some of Mendi^abal's army, scarcely amount^ to 35.000. A^^icraliig 
to the respective muster-rolls, the troops in line actuaUv under arms facing 
each other, were, of the allies, about 8e.ooo. of the French about 78.000 ; but 
as the rolls of the latter include every man and officer of all arms belonging U> the 
organization, and fce British and Portuguese rolls so quotech would furnish between 
10,000 and 12,000 additional combatants, the French forcejmust be reduced, or the 
allies augmented in that proportion. This surplus was howeveg now compensated 
by the foreign battalions tcn^porarily attached to Soult’s army, gnd by the nnmejpuS 
national guards, all mountaineers, fierce, warlike tind very usefq^ as guides. •In 
other respects Lord Wellington stood at a disadvantage. 

The theatre of operaticiis \tas a trapezoid, with sides from 40 to 60 miles In 
length, anchhaving Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, 
all fortresses, in possession of the French at the angles. The intA'ior, broken and 
tormented by dreadful mountains, narrow craggy passes, deep water-courses, 
precipices and forests, would at first sight Appear a wilderness which no mihtary 
combinations could embrace, and susceptible only of irregular and partisan opera- 
tions, But the great spinal ridge of the Pyrenees furnishes a clue to the labyrinth 
of hills and valleys. Running dwgonally acioss the quadrilateral, it separated 
Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Poit, and San Sebastian from Pampclftna, and thus the 
portion of the allied army which more especially l^elonged to the blockade^ of 
Kimpeluna, uas m a manner cut off from that which belonged to the siege of San 
Sebastian. They were distinct aiimcs, each having its ^particular object, imd the 
only direct communication between them was the great road running behind the 
mountains from Toloza, by Irurzun, to Pampeluna. The cenfre of the allies was 
indeed an army of succ'our afld connection, but of necessity very much scattered, 
and with lateral communications so few, difficult and indirect as to prevent any 
unity of movement ; nor could general Hill's coips move at all until an attack was 
decidedly pronounced against one of the extremities, lest tlie most direct gun-road 
to Pampeluna, which it covered, should be unwarily opened to the enemy. In 
short the French general, taking the offensive, could by beaten roads concentrate 
against any part of the English general’s line, which, necessarily a passively 
defensive one, follovvcd an irregular trace of moie than 150 miles of mo^tains. 

• Wellington having hiS battering train and stores about^ai^Sepaslian, which 
was also nearer and more accessible to the enemy than Pam^ima^ made his army 
lean toward, that side. His left wmg, including the army of siege, was 21,000 strong 
with singularly strong positions of defence, and the centre, about 24,000 strong, 
coult^ in l\fo marches unite with the left wing to cover the siege or fall upon the 
flanks of an enemy advancing by the high road of Irun ; b1!l thjee dtiys or more 
were required by those tioifps to concentrate for the secirrity oithe blockade on 
the right, Soult however judged that ^lo decisi^'f? result would attend a direct 
movement upon San Sebastian ; because Guipuscoa W'as exhausted of provisions, 
^nd file centre of the allies could fallen his flank*beforc he reached Ernani, which, 
his attack in front failing, ivcwld place him in a dangerous position. MoTcove^ 
by meanS of his sea conirrAinication he knew that San Sebastian was not yj, ex- 
tremity ; but he had no communicsftion ^th Pampeluna and feared its fall. 
Wherefore he resolved to operate by his left.^ • . ... 

Profiting by the road^ leatlTng to St. Jean* Pied de Port, and covering his 
movement by the Nivelle and Nive rivers and by the positions of his centre, he 
hoped to ^ther on Wellington’s right quicker than that gprieral cpiild gath^ to 
oppose him, and thus compensating by numbers, the disadvantage of ^ailipg 
I mountain positions force a way to Pampeluna. That fortress once succoured, 
designed to seize the rodfe of Irurzun, and keeping in mass either fall wpJJ' 

[ separal^ divisions of* the centre m detail as they descended from the hills^ or 
operate on the rear of tlie force besieging Safi Set^fian, while az:orps of observa^ 
j tioa, which he proposed to leave on the Lower Bidassoa.finenaced it in front and 
I • • * Appendix, No- 39. 
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followed it in retreat. The siege of San Sebas^n, the blqpkade of PampelUHia 
and prjLably«tbat of Santona, wwld be thus railed* and* the French army untied 
in an abundant country, and its communication with Suchet ^secured, would be free 
eitlw to co-operate with tliat marshal or to press its own attgick. . , 

In-4j\is view, and to mislead Lord Wellmgton by vexing his right simultaneously 
with the construction of the bridges against his left, Soult wrote to General I^ris, 
desiring him to march when time suited from Jaca by the higher valleys towards 
Aviz or Sanguessa, to^rivc tlie partisans from that side and^om the left of the 
army when it should' -^^ave reached Pampeluna. Meanwlnle Clauscl was OTected 
to repair the roads in his own front, to push the heads of his columns towards 
the passes of Roh(^^esvallcs, and by sending a strong detachment into the Val de 
Beygorry, towards the lateral pass of Yspcgui, to m^ace Hill's flank which was at 
that pass, and flie front of Campbell’s brigade in the Alduides. 

On the 20th Reille’s troops on the heights^ abJle Vera and Sarres, being 
cautiously relieved by Villalte, inaiched thiough Cambo towards St. _JeaQ Pied de 
Port. They wc.e to reach the latter early on the 22nd, and on that day also the 
two divisions of cavalry and the park of artilleiy were to be concentiated at the 
same place. D’Erlon with the ccntie meanwhile still held his positions at Espelettc, 
AinhoUe or Ainhoa, and Urdav, thus covering and inaskn^ the great movements 
taking place behind. 

Villatte who including the foicign battalions had 18,000 troops on the rolls, 
furnishing about 15,000 sabies and bayonets, remained m observation on the 
Bidassoa. If threatened by superior forces he was to retire slowly and in mass 
upon the entrenched camp commenced at Bayonne, yet halting successively on the 
positions of Bordegam 112, fiont of St Jean de Luz, and on the heights of Bidart in 
rear of that town. He was c'^pcclally dnected to show only French troops at the 
advanced posts, snd if the asbaiJaiits made a point with a sra dl corps, to drive 
them vigorously over the Bidassoa again. Bui if tbe allies should, in consequence 
of Soult's operations against their light, rctiie, Villatte was to relieve San Sebastian 
and to follow them briskly by '1 olosa. , 

Rapidity was of vital iniportanee to the Frencirgcneral, but heavy and continued 
rains swelled the streams, and ruined the loads in the deep country between Bayonne 
and the hills; the head-quaitcis, which should havfe arrived at St. Jean Pied de Port 
on the 20th, only leachcd Olhonce, a few miles short of that place, the 21st; and 
j Reille’s troops, unable to make wav at all by Cambo, took the longer road ot 
Bayonne. The cavalry was retarded in like manner, and the whole army, m^juard 
horses, were woiu^viSwn liy the seventy of the marches. Two days were thus lost, 
but on the 24th*. nore than 60,000 fighting men, -in eluding cavalry, national guards, 
and gens-d'armes, with 66 pieces of aitilleiy, were assembled to force the passes of 
Roncesvalles and Ma>a. I'he main load leading to the foniicr w.xs repaired, 
300 sets o^f bullocks were ]>ro\ided to duiw' the guns up Qhe mountain, and the 
national guard sTjf the fi'onticr ■)ii.thc left were ordoiQtl to asscuiblc in the night on 
the heights of Yropil, to^bc runforced on the moimng of the 25th by detachments 
of regular troops with a view to vex and furn the right of the allies which extended 
to the foundry of Orbaiceta. 

Such were Soult's first dispositions, but as mountain warfare is complicated in 
the^e.\'treme, it wnll be well to consider more in detail the relative positions and 
objedis of the hostile forces and the nature of the cfoilhtry. 

It has been already stated tlft great spine of the lulls, ti ending westward, 

1 un diagonally across the theatre of operations. Pfoiu this spine huge ridges shot 
out on either hand, and the communications between \he valleys thus formed on 
both sides of the main chain passed over certain comparatively low j^ces called 
cols the FVeAbh, by the Spaniards* The Bastan, the Val CarloSi 

and the Val de^iBaygorry, the uflper part of which is divided into the Alduides and 
• "ihe Val deAyra, ^vere on the French side of the great clfain ; on the Spanish side 
were the valleys of Ahescoa or Orbaiceta, the valley of Isaua or Roncesisalles* the 
vaflqy of Urroz, ^he Val de 2ubiri, etad the valley of Lanz, the two latte* leading 
down directly upon Pailipeluna which smnds within two miles of the junction ^ 
their waters. Such being the relative situations of the valleys, the disposition, and 
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the atmies» jdtaU no^bdtnleed fi^l^ t6 v^'of lhe Fi^db, ahd'topi 
fipit to lett of (he allks. * 6iit tint it tnu 9 t be obs^viid that the nndn dbttt.^HroHnf^ 
as it weft a shoulder dTorwaM from^ RoncesvaH® towards St \)ea|t de t^, 
placed the entrance to die Spanish Ntdley of Ahescoa or 0^bai(^ta» in the bower dF 
Soult, who cbuld thus by Yropil turn the extreme right of hS adversaiy wit^dstach* 
ments, although not with nn army. • 

’ Val Carlos . — ^Two issues led from this valley over the maih chain, namely the 
Ibafi^a and Menaichmi passes; and tluTe was also the lateral pass of Atato^ 
leading into the Alduides, all comprised within a space of or three miles. 

The high road from St. Jean Pied de Port to Pampeluna, ascending the left- 
hand ridge or boundary of Val Carlos, runs along the crest untij it joins the superior 
chain of mountains, and then along the summit of that also until it reaches the pUss 
of Ibafieta, whence it descends to Roncesvallcs. Ibafleta may tlierefore be c^led 
the Spanish end of the pals ; l^u it is also a pass in itself, because a narrow road, 

’ leading through Amegui and the village of Val Carlos, ascends directly to Ibafteta 
and falls into the main road behind it. • 

Clausel's three divisions of iitihntry, all the artillery, and the cavalry were foi'med 
in two columns in front of St. Jean Pied de Port. The head of one was placed on 
some heights above about two miles from the village of Val Carlos ; the 

head of the other at the Veiita de Orri^son, on the mam road and within two miles 
of the remarkable rocks of Cluatcau Pinon, a little beyond which one nairow way 
descended on the right to the ullage of Val Carlos, and another the left to ftie 
foundry of Orbaiceta 

On the right-hand hpundaiy of Val Cailos, near the rock of Ayrola, RciUehs 
divisions were concentrated, with orders to ascend that mck at daylight, and march 
by the crest of the nclge towards a culminant point of the great chain called the 
Jandonz, which gained, Rcllje was to push detachments ihfbugh the passes of 
Ibafieta and Mcndichuri to the villages of Ronccsvalles and Espinal. He was, at 
the same time, to seize the passe.s of Sahorgain and iJrtiaga immediately on his 
right, and even approach the snore distant passes of Renecabal and Bellate, thus 
closing the issues ftom the Alduides, and menacing those from the iBastan. 

Valdt^Ayra. The Alduides. Val dc Baygony The ridge of Ayrola, at the 
foot of which Reillc's troops were posted, separates Val Carlos from these valleys, 
which must be designated by the geneial name of the Alduides for the upper part, 
and the Val de Baygoiry for the lower. The issues from the Alduides over 
gre,^ chain towards Spam were the passes of Sahorgain ajfttl Urtiaja; and theie 
was also a road running from the village of Alduides through tKi^Atalosti pass to 
Ibaneta, a distance of eight miles, by which Geneial Campbell’s brigade communi- 
cated with^and could join Byng and Morillo. « 

Mislan. This disjnet, Tncluding the valley of Lerins and the Cinco Villas, is 
separated from the Alduides and Val de Baygor^ by the^i'oftu^mouptain of 
Houssa, on whicli' the national guards of the Vai de B#i/gorry and the Alduides 
were ordered to assemble on the night of the 24 t>i*,^ and 'o light fires so as to make 
► it appear a great body was menacing the Bastan by that flank. The Bastan, 
howfcver, does not belong to the seme geograpnical system as the other valleys. 
Instead of opening to the Fr^ncli territory it is entirely enclosed with high moun- 
tains, and while the waters <4 the Val Carlos, the Alduides, and Val de Ba^orry 
run offnorthward by the Nive, tfloseof'the l^^stan run off westw’ard by the Didassoa, 
from which they are separatei;!, by the Mandale,' Commissari, La Rhune, Santa 
Barbara, Ivantelly, Atchiftla and other mountailTs. 

Tbe ewjr^mces to the Bastan with reference to the position of the French army, 
were by the passes of Vera and Echallar on its right ; by the Col de Maya and 
Arietta passes in the centre; and on the left ^^Ihe fateral p^ses of^Vspegui, 
IX)rrieta, aud Berderez; ^yhich lead from the Vilf de Baygorry and the Alduid^^ J 
The issues over the prinapal chain of the Pyrenees in the direcirline from the Maya j 
cnf:ranc^, were the passes of Renecabal apd Bellate ; the first leading intc^ the 
valley of 2ubiri, the second into the valley of Lanz. There was also tn^ pass of 
Artesiaga leading into the VaJ de Zubiri, but it was nearly impracticable, and all 
the roads through the Betstan were crossed by strong positions dangerous to assail 
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The Col do Maya cooiprisad severaymssagel In a spac;^ of four mile$» all of 
which«i^re menac^ by D^Erlon from E^peletteF and Urdaa; and be had at^doo 
meo, furnishing about z8,ooo bbyonets« His communk^tions with Soult ware 
majntained by cavalry posts through the Val de Baygorry, and bis orden were to 
attaK^he allies* when the combinations in the Va) Carlos and on the Houssa 
mountahi should cause them to abandon the passes at Maya ; but he wae espedally 
directed to operate by his left, so as to secure the passes leading towards Reille 
with a view to the coi^entration of the whole army. Thus if HiU retreated^by the 
pass of Bellate, D’Enftn was to move by Berderez and the Alduides ; but if Hill 
retired upon San Estevan, D'Erlon was to move by the pass of Bellate. Such 
beii^ the disposi^ons of the French general, those of the allies shall now be traced. 

^ General Byng alid Morillo .guarded the passes in front of Roncesvalles. Their 
combined forctr consisted of i6o ) British and from 3000 to 4000 Spaniards. Byng's 
brigade and two Spanish battalions occupied tli^ ro^^s of Altobiscar on the high 
road facing Chateau Pihon ; one Spanish battalion was at the foundrywn the valley 
of Orbaiceta on«their right ; Morillo with the remainder of the Spaniards occupied 
the heights of Iroulepe, on the left of the road leading to the village of ‘Val Carlos 
and overlooking the nearest houses ofrfhat straggling place. 

These positions, distant only four or five miles from the French columns 
assembled at Venta de Orrisson and Arnegui, were insecure. The ground was 
indeed steep and difficult of access, but too extensive ; moreover, although the 
passes led in to# the Roncesvalles, that valley did not lead direct to Pampeluna ; 
the high road, after descending a few miles, turned to the right, and crossing two 
ridges, and the intervening valley of Urroz, entered the valley of Zubiri, down 
which it was conducted ^ Pampeluna : wherefore after passing Ibafieta in retreat 
the allied troops could not avoid lending their right flank to Reille’s divisions as far 
as Viscayret in th^valley of Urroz. It was partly to obviate this danger, partly to 
support O’Donnel while Clausel's force was m the Vicinity of Jaca, that the fourth 
division, about 6000 strong, pccupied Viscayret, six miles from the i>ass of Ibaftcta, 
10 miles from Morillo's position, and 12 miles f^pm Byng’s position. But wlien 
Clausel retired to France, General Cole was directed to observe the roads leading 
over the mam chain from tlie Alduides district, and to form a rallying point and 
reserve for Campbell, Byng, and Morillo, his iifttructions being to maintain the 
Roncesvalles passes against a fiont attack, but not to commit his troops in a 
desperate battle if the flanks were insecure. 

On the kft of Byng and Morillo, CanipbcH’s Poituguesc, about 2000 sliong, 
were encamped afeo^lhe village of Alduides on a mountain called Mizpira. They 
observed the nsflional guards of the Val de Baygorry, preserved the communication 
between Byng and Hill, and in some measure covered the right flank of the latter. 
From the Alduides Campbell could retreat through the pass of Sah^rgaiHeupon 
Viscayret in the vallek' of Urroz, and through the passes of Ifrtiaga and Renacabal 
upon Eugdi in fVie VpV/le Zubin ; finally by the lateftd pass ctf Atajosti he could 
join Byng and the fourth divc’iion. The communication between all these posts 
was maintained by I-ZDng^ cavalfy. * ‘ 

Continuing the line of posiiKAUs to the left, Geneial Hill occupied the mstan 
with the second Biitish division, Sylv^ira’s Portiiguese, and some squadrons 
of horse, but Byng’s and CanipbcH’s biigades being tletaclied, he had not more 
than*5fOOo sabres and bayonets. His two British kiigades, under General William 
Stewart, guarded the Col de Ma^a ,Vj>lveira’s Portuguese were at Erazu, on the 
right of Stewart, observing the pa^es of Arrieta, Tspegyi and Ellionta ; of wliich 
the two former were occupied by Major Hrotherton's cavalry and by the 6th 
Ca9adores. The direct line of retreat and point of concentration for all these 
irooj^ v^as Elizondo. 

Froni Elizor^lo the route of^Rempeluna over the great chain was by the pass of 
•M^Kcllate and the vayey of Lanz. The latter running neaAy parallel wkh 'the valley 
of Zubiri, is 'separated from it by a wooded and ru|[ged rid^, and between 
theti2 were but three communications i the dne high up, leading from Lsam to 
Eugui, 9nd prolonged frtfm thence to Viscayret in the vaUey of Urroz J the other 
two lower down, leading from Ostiz and Olague to thc^ilUge,of Zubfrj. At Olague 
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the.fliiYid divtsion, f^imishii^g 4|oo bayonets, undet l>ieioni« ytfBUs |X)sttd mik 0 
tmon or HiU os ooc^on ^ - 

Conthitiing the fro|it line from the left of Ste^rt's position at the Col de 
the trm nm along the mountains forming the French boundary- of the Bast^ " U 
comprised tlie j^ses of Echallgr and Vera, guarded by the seventh divisl^ifundftr 
Xiora Oalhousie, and by the light division under General Charles Alten. ^Ihe 
former, furnishing 4700 bayonets, comniimicated with General Stewart by a narrtJW, 
roadjpver the Attmiola mountain, and the Sand regimetu was enramped at Its 
jtinction with the Elizondo road, about 4hree miles behind ue pass of Maya. The 
light divisioa, 4000 strong, was at Vera, guarding the roads which led behind the 
mountains through Sumbilla and San Estevan to Elizondo. ^ 

These two divisions being only observed by tlw left wing of Villatte’s resn^rve 
were available for the succour ol either wing, and behind them, at^the town of San 
Estevan, was the sixth d%isidh of 6000 bayonets, now under General Pack. 
Placed at c^ual distances from Vera and Ma>a, having free communication with 
boUi, and a direct hue of march to Panipcluna over the main chaift of the Pyrenees 
by the Pue^ de Arrait, sometimes called the pass of Dond Maria, this division 
available for any object, and could not Jtave been better posted. 

Around Pampeluna, the point to which all the lines of march converged, the 
Spanish troops under u’Donuel maintained the blockade, and they were afterwards 
joined by Carlos D’Espana's division at a \cry critical moment. Thus reinforced 
they amounted to 11,000, of which 7000 could be brought int*> action without 
abandoning the works of blockade. 

Head-quarters were at Lcsaca, and the line of correspondence with the left wing 
was over the Pena de Haya, that with the right wing by San Estevan, Elizondo and 
the Alduides. The line of correspondence between Sir Thomas Graham and 
Pampeluna was by Goizueta and the high road of Irurzun. ' v 

As the French were almost’in contact with the allies' positions at Roncesvalles, 
which was also the point of defence nearest to Pampeluna, it followed that on the 
rapidity or slowness with which $5oult overcame lesistance in that quarter depended 
his success ; and a comparative estimate of numl^ers and distances will give the 
measure of his chances. 

Clausel's three divisions furnished about 16,000 bayonets, besides the cavalry, 
the artillery, and the national guaids menacing the valley of Orbaicela. Byng and 
Monllo were therefore, with 5000 infaniry, to sustain the assault of 16,000 until - 
Cole^ould reinforce them ; but Cole being 12 luilca distant could come up in 
fighting order under four or five hours. And as Rcillc’s divisions.'^of equal strength 
with Clausel’s, could before that time seize the Lmclouz and turn the left, it was 
clear the allied troops, although inci eased to n,ooo by the junction of the fourth 
division, must finally abandon their ground to seek a new field of battle where the 
third division could jo^n them fiom the valley of Lanz, and C<!hn poll's lyigade from 
the Alduides. Thus raised I'o 17,000 or 18,000 ba>r>nets vrttrsonmguns, they might 
on strong ground oppose Clausel and Reillc's 3o,<?^o ; b’\t as Picton's position at 
.^Olague was more than a day’s march from P>hg’s position at AUobiscar, their 
j unchon could only be made m the valley of the^Zubiii and not very distant from 
Pampeluna. And when 7000 ^paniai ds fiom the blockade, and 2000 or 3000 cavalry 
from the side of the Ebio a'J-e added, wc have the full measure of the allies' strength ^ 
In this quarter. '' ^ 

General Hill, menaced by D'Erlon with a very Superior force, and having the pass 
I of Maya, half a day's mar^h furftier from Pampeluna than the passes of Roncesvalles, 
to dcfend^could not mve ready help. If he retreated rapidly D’Erlon could follow 
as ra|>idlyv and thou^ Picton and Cole would thus be reinforced with’ 10,000 men 
Soult would gain 18,000. Hill could not, however, move until he knew that Byng 
and Cole were driven from the Roncesvalles paJSes j m fine l:e could not avoid 
dilemmai For if be maintained the passes at Maya and affai « went wrong near 
Pampeluna, his own jituation would be imminently dangerous ; if he mamtajned 
IfTO^i bis next position, the same danger was to be dreaded ; and the passes of 
Maya once abandoned, D’Erlon, moving by his own left towards the Alduiaes, could 
join Soult in the valley of.Zubiri before Hill ^could join Cole and Picton by the valley 
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of I4U12. But if Hill did not matniain the positioi( of Irriieta^'Bziofi could loUovr 
and cue fhe sitFth and seventh divisions oif from the vall^of Lani. The^bctent imd 
power of SoUlt's coml^ations arf^ thus evinced. Hill, forced to await orders and 
nainqcred by the operations of D’Erlon, required, it might be three days to get into 
line Pampeiiina ; but D'Erlon after fining Maya could in one* d&yana a half, 
by the passes of Berderes and Urtiaga, join Soult in the Val de Zubin.. lyfeanwhUe 
Byng, Morillo, Cole, Campbell, and Picton would be exposed to the operations of 
double their own num{»ers ; and, however firm and able indiviAially those g^perels 
might be, they could rii^t when suddenly brought together be expected to- seSe the 
whole system of operations and act with that decision and nicety of judgment which 
the occasion demanded. It was clear therefore tliat Hill's force must be in some 
measure paralyzed at first, and finally thrown with the sixth, seventh, and light 
divisions, upon hn external line of operations while the French moved upon internal 
lines. » ^ 

On the other hand it is also clear that the corps of Byng, Monll*, Campbell, 
Cole, Picton, and Hill were only pieces of resistance on Lord Wellington's board 
and that the sixth, scvcntli, and light divisions were those with whicJi meant to 
win his game. I here was, however, a great difference in their value. The lig|g 
division and the seventh, especially the former, being at thc^ieatest distance from 
Pampeluna, having enemies dose in front and ecitam points to guaid, were, the 
seventh division a day, the light division two days, behind the sixth division, which 
was quite free move at an instant's notice and was, the drag of D'Erlon's corps 
considered, a day nearer to Pampeluna than Hill. Wherefore, upon the rapid 
handling of this well-j-tlaced body the fate ut the allies depended. If it arrived in 
time, nearly 30,000 infantry, with sufficient cav.ilry and artillery would be established 
under the immediate command of the general-in chief, on a position of strength to 
check tlie enemy imtil the rest of the army ai rived. Wliere that position was and I 
how the troops were there gathered and fought, shaft now be shown. 

* CHAPTER V. ^ 

hAItTLES Ol< THE PYRENEES. 

Combat of Rofucivalles. — On the 231 d Soult issue^l an order of the day remarkable 
for its foFce &hd frankness. Tracing with a rapid pen the leading events of the 
past Campaign, he showed that the disasters sprung from the incapacity of the king, 
hot from thc^weakness of the soklieis whose military viilue he justl> extolled, and 
whose haugRtv c^ura^e he inflamed by allusions to foimer glories. He has bJtn by 
writers who disgrace Jsnglish literature with unfounded aspersions of a courageous 
enemy, accused o*” unseemly boasting as to his ultimate opei.ilions at this time, but 
the calummy is refuted by the following passage fiom his despatch to^hc minister 
at war, " • . * . 

" / shaU mov^dihcily upon Pampeltma, and if I^ttcceea in relieving it I will 
operate towards my rtgftt to emdkrrass the enemy'^ ttoops in GnTpnscoa, Biscay ^ and 
A lava, and to enable thmtese/%^ to join vie, which will relieve St. Sebastian and 
Santana. If this should happen 1 will then consider what is to he done, eiik^ to^ 
push my <nvn attack or to help tilt army of Avagoii, but to look so far ahead would 
now be temerity." • • ^ 

I^s true that conscious of superior abilities he did not suppress the sentiment of 
his own wortli as a commander, ljut he was *too proud to depreciate brave 
adversaiies on the eve of battle. 4 

" Let us not," he said, " defra\td the enemy of the pmise which is due to him. 
The dispositions of the general have been pivmpt, skilful, and consecutivmfke vitfour 
and steadiness of his troops have been praiseworthy." ' ^ 

Havfng thu^stimulated the,c|xdour of his troops, he put himself at the hea^ of 
^lausel's divisions,* and on the 2 ^th at daylight led theig up against the rocks of 
”^ltobiscar. • • \ ^ 

(jeneral Byng, warned the evening before that danger*\vas near, and JeatP^s 
of som^ hostile indications towards the village of Val Carlos, had sent the ^7tli 
regiment down there, but kept the rest of bis men well in hand arid gave notice to 
General Cole who had made a new disposition of hls^trdops. Rosses brigade was 
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now ftt E$plna!« two«miIes in flftlvaiice^<^* ViscayreVd^x^ miles ^kom the seeSi M 
IbaAeta, and ti from Byncr’s position, but somewhat nearer to MoriUa 
brigade was dose behind Ross, Stubbs’ Portugal behind Anson, and the ardliety 
was at Linzoam. , ^ 

Such was the exact state of affairs when Soiilt, throwing out a multfettde of 
skirmisherf and pushing forward bis supporting columns and guns as fast os tbe 
steepness of the road and difbcult nature of the ground would permit, endeavoured 
to forip Byng's po<-iilon ; but the British general, undismaytd i'll the multitude of 
assailants, fought strongly, the French fell fast among the ^cks, and their rollmg 
musketry pealed in vain for hours along that cloudy field of bajfle elevated 5000 
feet above the level of the plains. Their numbers however continually increase in 
front, and the national guards from Yropil, rcinforoed by Clauscr^ detachmeios, 
skirmished with the Spanish battalions at the foundiy of Orbaiceta and threatened 
to turn the right. The Val Carfts was at the same time menaced from Arnegui, 
and Reille'stl {visions ascending the rock of Airola turned Morillo's left. 

About mid-day General Cole arrived at Altobiscar, but his brftades were still 
distant, and the French renewing their attack neglected the Val Carlos to gather 
more thickly on the front of Byng. He reSIsied all their efforts, but Reille made 
progress along the siu|^mit of the Airola iidge. Morillo then fell back towards 
Ibafieta, and the French were .ifready nearer to that pass than the troops at Alto- 
biscar were, when Ross’s brigade, conmig up the pass of Mendichuri, suddenly 
appeared on the Lindouz, at the instant when the he&d of Reille A column, being 
close to Atalosti, was upon the point of cutting the communication with Campbell. 
This officer’s picquets had been attacked early in the morning by the national guards 
■I of the Val dc Baygoiry, but he soon discovered that it was only a feint and there- 
fore moved by Ins right towards Atalosti when he heard the firing on that side, 
liis march was secured by the, Val d’Ayra which separated hirrf from the ridge of 
Airola along which Reillc was advancing, but noting that general’s strength, and at 
the same time seeing Ross's brigade labounng up the steep ndge of Mendichuri, 
Campbell judged that the latter was ignorant of what was going on above. Where- 
fore sending advice of the enemy’s proximity and strength to Cole, he offered to 
pass the Atalosti and join in the battle if he could be furnished with transport foi 
his sick, and provisions on the new line of operations. 

Before this message could reach Cole, tlie head of Ross's column, composed of 
a wing of the 20th regiment and a company of Brunswickcrs, was on t^ summit of 4 
the iSndouz, where most unexpectedly it encountered Reilhs's gcliauiced guard. 
I'he moment was critical, but Ross, an eager hardy soldier, called ajpud to charge, 
and Captain Tovey of the 20th running forward with his company crossed a slight 
wooded hol]pw and full against the front of the 6tli French light infantry dashed 
with #ie bayonet.* Brave men fell by that weapon on both sides, but numbers 
prevailing, these daridf soldiers were pushed l>ack again by lire. Ft^ncb, <Ros3 how- 
ever gained his object, the remainder of Ins brigade had c^tiTe up and the pass of 
Atalosti was secured, yet with a loss of men of trfe aotle regiment and 41 of the 
" ^mmwickers. 

Previous to this vigorous action •General Coit seeing the French in tlie Val 
Carlos and in the valley of Orljaiceta, that is to say on both flanks of Byng whose 
front was not the less pressed, ^lad ordered Anson to reinforce the Spaniards the 
foundry, and Stubbs to enter th<? Val Carlos pi support of the 57th. He now re- 
called Anson to assist in defence, of the Lindouz, and learning from Campbell how 
strong Reille was, caused Byng, with a view to affinal retreat, to relinquish his ad- 
vanced poiition at Altobiscar and take a second nearer the Ibafieta. 'D^is 
movement uncovei*ed the road leading down to the foundry of Orbaiceta, but it con- 
centrated all the troops, and at the same time General Campbell, although could 
not enter the line of battle because Cole was unable to supply Ifis demands, madr ». 
so skilful a display of his Portuguese as to impress Reille with tht notion that their 
nuiqbersVere consideritble. ^ ^ 

During the^e movements the skirmishing of the light ;^oopS'Contiaue(i* but a 
thick fog coming up the valicy prevented Soult from making dispositions for a 
* * Appendix, No. 25. 
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British l^ht oompai^i^ incorporJted under the eommuod of Colonel Wilshu eiC> 
und a, French s^dron passing; round their flank fell on the rea%: hu^ Wfleon. 
mdng about, drove on these horsemen and thus ting, Cole, about two o^otooki 
reached the heights of [.inzoain a mile beyond Viscayrct, where General Pkton^t^ 
him with intelligence tliat Campbell had reached Eugui from the ^duides, and tl^t 
the third diiri^on having crossed the hills frqpi Olague, was at Zubiri. The junctioiv 
of all these troops was thus secured, the loss of the day was less than ai^ 
neith^ wounded niftn nor baggage had been left behind. ^ However the French 
gathei^ in front and at four o'clock seized some heights on the allies' left, whi<^ 
endangered their position, wherefore again falling back a imle, Cole offered battle 
on the ridge separating the valley of Urroz from that of ZuflUri. During this 
skirmish Campbell coming from Eugui showed his I^ortuguese on the ridges abote 
the right dank of the French, but they were distant, Picton's troops were still at 
Zubiri, and there was light for^n iction. Soult however, disturbed with intelligence 
received froig D’Erlon, and ^rhaps doubtful what Campbell's troops might be, 
put off the attack until next morning, and after dark the junction •f all the allies 
was effected. 

This delay on the part of the French jieneial .seems injudicious. Cole was 
alone for five hours. Every action, by increasing the number of wounded men and 
creating confusion in the rcvir, would have augmented the diificulties of the retreat ; 
and the troops were fatigued with incessant fighting and marching for two days and 
one night. Moreover t!ic alteration of Reille’s march, •occasioned &y the fog, had 
reduc^ the chances dependant on the pi unary combinations to the operations of 
D’Erlon's corps, but the evening reports brought the mortifying conviction that he 
also had gone wrong, and by rough fighting only could Sqplt now attain his object. 
It is said tliat his expressions discovered a secret anticipation of failure, if so, Ins 
temper was too stedfast to yield for he gave the signal to march'the next day, and 
more strongly renewed his oilers to D’Erlon whose operations must now be 
noticed. 

That general had three divisions of infantry, furnishing 21,000 men, of which 
about 18,000 were combatants. Early on the morning of the 25th he assembled 
two of them behind some heights near the passes of Maya, having caused the 
national guards of Baygorry to make previous demonstrations towards the passes 
of Arriette, Yspeguy, and Lonetta. No change had been made in the disposition 
of Gteneral HiU's foice, but General btewart, deceived by the movements of the 
natioijgi guards, looked towards Sylveira’s posts on the right if>iher thjjg’to his own 
front rTi is division, consisting of two British bngades, w'as consequently neither 
posted as it should be nor otherwise prepared for an attack. The 'ground to be 
defended was indeed very strong, but however lugged a mountain position may be, 
if it is^oo e:densive for the troops or those troops are not disposed with judgment, 
the very inequalities ccn^stitutmg its defensive strength become ad^ntaggous to an 
assailant. 

There were three passes to defend. ^^Aretesque- on th^s right, Lesscssa in the 
^entre, Maya on the left, and from these' entranced two ways led to Elizondo in 
parallel directions ; one down the vaUey through town of Maya, receiving in 
lbs course the Erazu road ; th^i other along the Atchiola mountain. General 
Pringle's brigade was charged to defend the Aretesque, and Colonel Came^n's 
brigllide the Maya and I^ssessd* passes. » The Col itself was broad on the summit, 
about three miles long, and on each flank loliy rocks and ridges 'rose one above 
another ; those on the righ^ blenbing with the Gc./amendi mountains, those on the 
left with the Atchiola, near the summit of which the 82nd regiment belonging to 
the seventh mvision was posted. ^ 

Cameron's brigade, encamped on the left, had a clear view of ^oops Coming 
from Ordax; but at Aretesque a great round hi^, one mile in front, masked tlw j 
movements of an enemy coming from Espelette. This hill was. not occupied af 
night, nof in the dRytinv^ save by some Portuguese cavalry videttes, and the n«t 
guard was an infantiy picquet posted on tbai slo[)e of the Col which fronted toe 
gr^ Behind this piquet of 80 men there was no immediate support, but four 
light companies were encamp^^ one mile down the reverse slope, which was more 
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rugged and difficult of access than that- towards tie enemy, The jrest of General 
Pringlii'i^ brigade was disposed at variotis distances from two to tl^me miles in the 
rear, and the Signal for assemblfng on the position was |0 be the fire of foiu* 
Porwguese guns from the rocks above the Maya pass. Thus of six British 
regiments furnishfng more than 3000 fighting men, lialf only were in line of battle, 
and those chiefiy massed on the left of apposition, wide open, and of an easy ascent 
from the Aretesque side, and their general, Stewart, quite deceived as to the real 
state of affairs, was Elizondo when about mid-day D'Eribn commence^ the 
battle. 

COMBAT OF MAYA. 

Captain Moylfe .Sherer, the officer commanding the jnequet at the Aretesque 
prfSs was told by his predecessor that at dawn a glimpse had been obtained of 
cavalry and infantry in movement along the hills in front, some peasants also 
announced the approach of the French, and at nhie o'-clock Major Thorne, a staff- 
officer, having patroled round the great hill in front of the pass, discoverted sufficient 
to make him dtder up the light companies to support the picquet. These com- 
panies had just formed on the ridge with their left at the rock of Aretesque, when 
D'Armagnac's division coming from Eopelctte mounted the great hill in front, Abb^ 
followed, and Grencral Maransin with a third division, advj^iced from Ainhoa and 
Urdax against the Maya pass, meaning also to turn it by a narrow way leading up 
the Atchiola mountain. 

D'AritlagnaC s men pushed forwards at once in several columns, and forced the 
picquet back with great loss upon the light companies, who sustained his Vehement 
assault with infinite difficulty. 'Fhe alarm guns were now heard from the Maya 
pass, and General Pni>jle hastened to the front, but his regiments moving , 
liurriedly from different camps were necessarily brought into action one after the 
I other. The 34th ^canie up first at a lunning pace, yet by companies not in mass 
I and breathless from the length and ruggedness of the ascent ; the 39th and 28th 
followed, but not immediately nor togethei, and ineaiuvliile D’Armagnac, closely 
supported by Abb^, with domineoiing numbers fqid valour combined, maugre the 
desperate fighting of the picquet of the light companies, and of the 34th, had 
established his columns on the broad ridge of the position. 

Colonel Cameron then sent the 50th from the left to the assistance of the over- 
matched troops, and that fierce and formidable old regiment, charging the head of 
an advancing column, drove it clear out of the p,iss of I.,esscssa in the centre. Yet 
the French V.ere so iwiny that, checked at one point, they assembled with in^’giased 
force at anotii^r ; nor could General Pringle restore the battle with the 39ih and 
28th regiments, which, cut off from the others were, though fighting desperately, 
forced Ixick to a second and lower ridge crossing the main road to Elizondo. They 
were followed by D’Armagnac, but Abbe continued to press the 501?! and|,34th, 
vvhos(^ natural l\n^e ol retreat was towards the Atchiola road tin the left, because the 
position trended f/oni Aretesque towaiOs that point, and because 

Cameion's brigade wasefhere. -,ABd that. officer, still holding the pass of Maya with 
the left wings of the 71st and 92nd regiments, brought their right wings and thc-^ 
Portuguese guns into action and thus maintained the fight ; but so dreadful was 
the slaughter, especially of the 92nd, that it is 5, aid the advancing enemy Was 
actunlly stopped by the heaped mass of dead and trying ; * and then the left wing 
of that noble regiment coming do.\^'n from th^ higher ground smote woutWed 
friends and exulting foes alike, as nhngled togctljer they stood or crawled liefore 
its fire. 

It was in this state of affairs that General Stewart, returning from , Elizondo by 
the mountain road, reached the field of battle. 'I'hc passes of Lessessa and 
Arfttesq’iie weit*. lost, that of Maya was still held by the left wing of the yigst, but 
,r ‘Stewart, seeing Maransin's mini' gathered thickly on op^side and Abba's men ort 
the other, abande^ied it to take a new position on the first rocky ridge covering the 
ro^d over the Atchiola ; and he called down the 82nd ret'.ment from tha highest 
pan o^.that mountain, and sent messengers to demand furtlier aid from the se^nth 
division. Meanwhile, a^ithough wounded himself he made a strenuoiks resistance, 
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for hff A tiBiy ga 3 }ipt iflan ; im dai^g the retrbgrade movement;^ Mtensm 
longer seeking to tarn the position, suddenly thrust the head of bis divisidbto^ 
the front of tbe*Brttish^ne and connected his lef^ith Abbd. throwing sn^hopnssed 
a destmet}!^ fire into the wasted remnant of the 92nd* which even then sulUift^' 
gave way, for the men fell until two-thirds of the whole had gonl to the grou^^. 
Stilt the suwtvors fought, and the left win|^ of the yzst came into action, but one i 
after the other all the regiments were forced back, and tl^ first position was kisti I 
togseth|^ with the Pt^luguese guns. , 

j AbSd's division now followed D'Armagnac on the roadio .the town of Maya, 
leaving Maransin to deal with Stewart's new position, and notwithstanding its 
extreme strength the French gained ground until six o'clock, foi;ifie British, shrunk 
in numbers, flJao wanted ammunition, and a part of the 82nd, under Major Fitzgerail, 
were forced to roll down stones to defend the rocks on which they were posted. 
In this desperate condition Stewaft was upon the point of abandoning the mountain 
entirely, whep a brigade of t^ seventh division, commanded by C^neral Barnes, 
arrived from Echallar, and tliat officer charging at the head of the 6th regiment, 
drove the F^nch back to the Maya ridge. Stewart thus remained master of the 
Atchiola, and the Count D’Erlon, who probabiy thought greater reinforcements had’ 
come up, recalled his other divisions fiom the Maya road and reunited his whole 
corps on the Col, He nad lost 1500 men and a general ; but he took four 
and 1400 British soldiers were killed or wounded. 

Such was the fight of Maya, a disaster, yet one nAich exaggefhted by French 
writers, "lind by an English author inisrepirsented as a surprise caused by the 
negligence of the cavalry. General Stewart was surprised, his troops were not, and 
never did soldiers fight better, seldom so well. The stern valour of the 92nd, 
principally composed of Irishmen, would have giaced Thermopylm. The Portu- 
guese cavalry patrols, if any weyout, which is uncertain, might hAve neglected their 
duty, and doubtless the front should have been scoured in a more military manner ; 
but the infantry picquets, and the light companies so happily ordered up by Major 
Thome, were ready, and no man^vondered to see tlie French columns crown the 
great hill in front of the pass. Stewart expecting no attack at Maya, had gone to 
Ehzondo leaving orders for the soldiem to cook ; fiom his erroneous views therefore 
Uie misfortune sprung and from tlb other source. Having deceived himself as to 
the true point of attack he did not lake proper military precautions on his own 
front; his position was only half occupied, his tioops brought into action wildly, 1 
and fijjfc^lly he caused the lo.ss of his guns by a misdirection as to the ro^. General 
Stewart was a brave, energetic, zealous, indefatigable man, and of ^magnanimous 
spirit, but he jxisscssed neither the calm reflective judgment nor the intuitive genhis 
whifch to nature’s generals. 

It difficult to understand Count D’Erlon’s operations. Why, when he had 
carried the right of the*^osition, did he follow two weak regimefttsjjjyth twp divisions 
and leave only one vision to^attack five regiments, posted •spmle' strongest ground 
and having hopes of succour from Echallar? Ccrtainly^wT Abbf^-s division had acted with 
' Ara|^n's Stewart, who was .so hardly pressed by the latter alone, must have passed 
the rc^d from Echallar in retreat before general Batnes's brigade arrived. On the 
other hand, Soult’s orders dircctid D’Eilon. to opci.ate by his left, with the view of 
connecting the whole army oil tjie^umniit of the gre.^it chdtn of the Pyrenees. .^xHe 
.should thc.efore either have used ais whrtlc fo^e to crusli the tioops on the Atchiola 
before they ccmld be succoured iVora Echallar ; or, leaving Mamnsin there, have 
marchpd by tire Maya road j^lx>n^Ariscun to cut Bylveira’s line of retreat ; instead 
of this he' remained inactive upon the Col de Maya for ao hours after the battle 1 
And General Hill concentrating his whole force, now augmented by Barnes’s 
brigade;, would probably have fallen ui:)on him from tlie commai^ng rdkdeaftof 
Atchiola the next day, if intelligence of Cole's retrea'.^ti dm the Roncesv^es passes 
‘ not come through the Aldiudes. This rendered the recovery of ^e Col de Maya 
uselesSfAUd withdrawing all his troops during the night, posted the Briti;^ 
brinlkes whiobiiad'beeiii<ngaged, t^ether wifh one Portuguese brigade of i^ntry 


and a POrtutpeso battery, on the heights In icar of Irueta, 1 $ miles from the scene 
of actioai. The other Portuguese bngade he left in front of Elizondo, thus covering 
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the road of San Estevan on his left» that of Berdc^ on faia rigbt» and the iMita of 
Vellatd’iTi his rear. • ^ 

Such W{u the commencement Soult's operations to i^tore the fortunes of 
Fravice. Tnree considerable actions, fought on the same day, had beenfavour- 
able. At St. Sebastian the allies were lepuhed ; at Roncesvalles they abandoned 
the passes ; at Maya they were defeated, ; but the decisive blow had n<^t yet been 
struck. ^ 

Lord Wellington heard of the fight at Maya on his way bacR from St. Seto$tian, 
but with the false addition that D’Erlon was beaten. As early as the aand he had 
know'n that Soult was j^icpaiing a great offensive movement, but the immovable 
attitude of the i^-^-nch centre, the skilful disposition of their reserve which was 
t>iricc as strong as he at first supposed, together with the preparations made to throw 
bridges over the Bidassoa at Biiiatoii, were all calculated to mislead and did mislead 
him, * 

Soult’s complicated combinations to bring D‘I£rlon*s divisions finalW into line on 
the crest of the^great cliain were impenctiable, and the English general could not 
believe his adversary would throw himself witli only 30,000 men into the valley of 
the Ebro unlc-ss sure of aid from Sucket, and that general’s movements indicated a 
determination to remain in Catalonia ; moreover Wellington, in contrast to Soult, 
knew that Pampeluna was not in extremity, and before th'% failure of the assault 
that San Sebastian was. Hence, the opciations against his right, their full extent 
not known, ajipjared a feint, and he judged tlie real effort would be to throw bridges 
over the Bidassoa and raise the siege ol San Sebastian. But in the nights correct 
intelligence of the Maya and Roncesvalles affairs arrived, Soult’s object was then 
scarcely doubtful, and Sir ' 1 '. Giaham was ordered to turn the siege into a blockade 
to embark his guns and stores, and hold all his spare troops in hand to join Giron, 
on a position of bavtle mai ked out near the Bidassoa. General Cotton was ordered 
to move the cavalry up to Pampeluna, and O’Donn'bl was instructed to hold some 
of his Spanish troops leady to act in advance. This done Wellington arranged his 
lines of correspondence and proceeded to San E?*evan, which he reached early in 
the morning. 

While the embarkation of the guns and stores was going on it Avas essential to 
hold the posts at Vera and Echallar, because D’lirlon's object was not pronounced 
and an enemy in jxisscssion of those places could approach San Sebastian by the 
,1. roads leading over the Pena de Haya, a rocky mountain behind Lcsaca, or by the 
defiles of Zi^^ijetta lending round that mountain from the valley of Lerins. Where- 
fore in passing^\hrough Estevan on the moining of the 16th, Wellington merely 
directed General Pack to guard the bridges over the Bidassoa. But when he reached 
Irueta, saw the reduced state of Stewait’s division, and heard that Picton had 
marched from Olague, he directed all the troops within his power upon Pampduna; 
and to prevent m^ltkes indicated the valley of Lanz as general line of move- 
ment. Of Picton^^V* " posiron or of his inten tions' nothing '^sitive was known, 
but supposing him to h we joWied Cole at Linzoain, as indeed he had, Wellington 
judged that their combined forces would be sufficient to check the enemv until 
assistance could reach them fronr the centre qf from Pampeluna, and he so aavised 
Picton on the evening of the 26th. 

In consequence of thtfsc ordeis the seventh division abandoned Echallar in the 
night of the 26th, the sixth division nuittca San Eslevnn at daylight on the eyth, 
and General Hill concentiatmg his own troops and Barnes’s brigade (m the heights 
of Irueta, halted until the cveningei the 27th but marched during ffie ni^t througbthe 
pass of Vellate upon the town of Lanz. Meanwhile the light division ouitting Vera 
also on the iyth retired by Lcsaca to the summit of the Santa Cruz mountain<, over- 
lodking the valley of I..erins, and there halted, apparently to cover the passof Zobieta 
^^rntil I.,onga’s Spa.iiards shoulU I'.ke post to block the ro^ds leading over the Pefta 
ae Haya and protect the embarkation of the guns on that flank. "ITiat object being 
effected, it was to thread tlie passes and descend upon Lecuffiberri on the great road 1 
of Intrzun, thus securing Sir Thoihas Graham’s communication vrith the irmy ! 
round Pampeluna, Thtse various movements spread fear and confu^n far and j 
wide. All the narrow valleys and roads were crowded with l^gage, commissariat 
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stor^ artlUerv md fudti^e ; reports of the most akrminff imtisrv wKsie. StAr, 

usittil rife; eaw division* ignorant of what had really happened to the ot^6r» di^amSftd 
that some of the nume^pus misfortunes related nUght be true ; none lumw what to 
expect or where they were to meet the enemy* and one universal hubbub filled 
wild regions through which the French army was now working its fibiy path tOM^su^ 
Pam{;dhna« , 

D Erlon's inactivi^ gave great uneasiness to Soult, wh% repeated the order to 
push f^s^rd by his fbft whatever might be the force opposed and thus stitmilated 
he advanced to Elizondo on the but thinking the sixth omsion was still at San 
Estevan* again halted, and it was not until the morning of 28th, when General 
Hill's retreat had opened the way, that he followed through the*pass of Vellatc. 
His further progress belongs to other combination^ arising i^om Soult's dire^ 
operations which are now to be continued. 

General Picton, having assumetl the command of all the troops in the valley of 
Zubiri on th% evening of the 26th, recommenced the retreat before dawn on the 
27th. and without the hope or intention of covering Pampeluna. Scmlt followed in j 
the morning, having first sent scouts towards the ndges where Campbell’s troops I 
had appeared the evening before. Reille marahed by the left bank of the Guy river, 
Clausel by the right bank, the cavalry and artillery closed the rear and as the whole 
moved in compact ordCT the narrow valley was overgorged with troops, a hasty 
bicker of musketry alone marking the separation of the hostile forces. Meanwhile, 
the garrison of Pampeluna made a sally and O'Donnel 3 n great alar>n spiked some 
of his guns» destroyed his magazines, and would have suftered a disaster, if Carlos 
D'Espafia had not fortunately arrived with his division and checked the garrison. 
^Nevertheless the danger was imminent, for General Cole.jSrst emerging from the 
valley of Zubiri, had passed Villalba, only three miles from Pampeluna, m retreat ; 
Picton following close, was at l^arte, and O'Donners Spaniards verein confusion; 
in fine Soult was all but successful when Picton, feeling the importance of the crisis, 
suddenly turned on some steep ridges which, stretching under the names of San 
Miguel, Mont Escava and San Chpstoval quite across the moutlis of the Zubiri and 
Lanz valleys, screen Pampeluna 

Posting the third division on the right of Huarte he prolonged his line to the left 
with Morillo’s Spaniards, called upon O’Donnel to sujjport him, and directed Cole 
to occupy some heights between Oricain and Arietta. But that general having with 
a surer eye observed asilient lull near Zabaldica, one mile in advance and com- . 
mandi^ the road to Huaite, demanded and obtained perrnission t^ occupy it 
msteadof the heights first appointed. Two Spanish regiments bttdHging to the 
blockading troops were still posted there, and towards them Cole directed lus course, t 
Soult had also marked this hill, a French detachment issuing from the mouth of the 
Val Zubifi was in full career to seize it, and the liostile masses were rapidly 
approaching the summl on either side when the Spaniards, the British so 

close, vindicated the.; own po.,t by a sudden cliarge. ^ This.;;-»*''^tn*oult the stroke 
, of fate. His double columns just then emerging, exi'itant, j’rom the narrow valley, 
s.\yere arrested at the sight of 10,000 men which und^r Cole crowned the summit of 
the mountain in opposition; and two qules further back stood Picton with agreater 
number, for O’Donnel had now^^aken post on Morillo’s left. To advance by the 
Iltiaxte road was impossible, 'knd to stand still was dangerous, because the French 
' army, contracted to a span in ff'ort, was^'cleft m its whole length by the river Guy, 
and compressed on each side ^ the mountains which in that part narrowed the 
valley to a quarter of a mil& StJult however, lik'. a great and ready comniander, 
at once s^iot the head of Clausel's columns to his nglit across the mountain )ihich 
separated the Val de Zubiri from the Val de Lanz, and sa the same time threw one 
of R^AUe’a.divisions of infantry and a body of cavalry across the mountains on his 
lefti beyond the Guy river^ as far as the village of ElcSuio, to menace Hhe front and 
rifl^t ft^k of Picton’s position at ^uarte. The other two divisicis of infantry 
e^bUs^ed at the village of Zabaldica in the Val de Zubiri, close under Cole's right, 
aqd fncanwhile Clausel seized the village of Sadroren close under that g^eral's left, 
the French general thus formed'his line of battle,’*' Lord WeUingtod, who 
had quitted Sir Rowland quarters in the Bastan veiy early on the 27th, 
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crossed the main ridge and descended the valley i>f Lanz without having been able 
to lea ^’^0 anything oJT Piclon’s movements or position, and |n ijiis j^tateof pucefl^stty 
rciichea Osti^, a few miles from gauroren, where he found General Long with the 
brigade of light cavalry which had furnished the posts of correspondence In the 
mountains. Here learning tliat Picton, having abandoned the heights of Linzoain, 
was moving on Huarte, he left his quarter-master-general with instructions tQ stop 
all the troops coming down the valley'of I^nz until the state of affairs at Huarte 
should be ascertained: Then at racing speed he made fpr Sauroren. As he 
entered that village li'j saw Clausel's divisions moving from Zabaldica al^g the 
crest of the mountain', and it was clear that the allied troops in the valley of l^nz 
were intercepted, wherefore pulling up his horse he wrote on the parapet of the 
bridge of Sauroien fresh instiuctions to turn everything from that valley to the 
iMght, by a road which led tMough Lizasso and Marcalain behind the hills to the 
village of Oricain, that is to say, in lear of th^ position now occupied by Cole. 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the only slalf-officer who haid kept up with him, galloped 
with these ordgrs out of Sauroren by one ro^d, the French light cavalry d^hed in 
by anotlicr, and the English general lode' alone up the mountain to reach his 
troops. On(" of Campbell’s Portuguese battalions first descried him and raised a 
cry of joy and the shrill clamour caught up by the next regiments swelled as it run 
along the >me into that stern and appalling shout which tte British soldier is wont 
to give ui>on the edge of battle, and which no enemy ever heard unmoved. Lord 
Wellington suddenly stopped in a conspicuous place, he desired that both, armies 
should know He was there, and a double spy who was present pointed out Soult, 
then so near that his fcatuics could be plainly distinguished. The English general, 
it is said, fixed his eyes attentively upon this formidable man, and speaking as if to | 
himself, said, “ Yonder Ss a great covimander, but he is a cautious one and will* 
delay his attack fo ascertain the cause of these cheers ; that will give iiine for the 
sixth division to arrive and I shall beat him." iaid certain it is that the French 
general made no serious attack that day. 

The position adopted by Cole was the summit of a mountain mass which filled 
all the space between the Guy and the Lanz i^ivcrs as far back as Huarte and 
Villalba. It was Inghest 111 the centre, and boldly defined towards the enemy, but 
the trace was irregular, the right being thrown back towards the village of Arietta 
so as to flank the high road to Huarte. This road was also swept by some guns 
placed on a lower range, or neck, connecting the light of Cole with Pictori and 
Monllo. ^ 

I Overloaki^^ff Zabaldica and the Guy river was the bulging hill vindicateCToy the 
^ Spaniards; it,was a distinct point on the light of the fourth division, dependent 
upon the centre of tlie position but considerably lower The left of the position, 
also abating in height, was yet extremely rugged and steep, overlooking the X^inz 
river and the road ^ Villalba, General Ross’s bngade of^c fourtli division was 
posted OR. thatifi-^Jiaving a Poitugiiese battalion, 4^whosen<i^k rested on a small 
chapel, in his front. v^encra^Campbell was on the light of Ross. General Anson 
was on the highest giV/und, flnrtly behwd, and partly on the right of Campbell. 
General Byng’s brigade was on a second mass of hills in reserve, and the %janish 
hill was reinforced by a battalion of the fouifth Portuguese regiment. 

The front of battle being less than f<vo miles vfras,wel! filled, and the Lanz and 
Guy river washed the flanks. Those lopents continuing their course break by » 
narrow passages through the steep yidges of San Miguel and Christoval, and then 
flowing past Huarte and Villalba meet behind those places to form the Arga nver. 
On ridges thus cleft by the v^^aters the second line was posted, that is to sfty, at 
the cfistaticc of two miles from, and nearly parallel to the first positCbn, but on a 
more extended front. Pifton’s left was at Huarte, his right strengthened with ,a 
batterV stretched to the village of Goraitz, covering more than a mile pf^gt^una <)n 

• /hat nank. Mcfrillo prolongcS' Pzeton's left along itZ? crest of San wigud to 
Villalba, and 0 't>onnel continued the line to San Christoval ; Carlos d'J^pafla's 
division maintained the blockade behind these ridges, and The British Vnder 

General Cotton,' coming up from Tafalla and Olite, took post, the blt^gades 
On some open grotind behind Picton, the hussar brigade on his right, 'rtia jtecpnd 
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te bein^ oa a wider tmoe than tbe^llrst and equafly well ABed wfclriro^^{bli«fhdy 
bwi^ed the ope^gs dl the two valleys leading dcNni tt> Pampelnnar ^ f el ^ ' 
Soult*^ potion ws^ also a mountain filling the space between tba rivait. 

It was even more rugged than the allies’ mountain and they were only separated- by 
a deep.aarrmv valley, ClauseVs three divisions leaned to the riglft oti the ^llhge of 
J<a«rpron, ;vhich was quite down in the valley of Lanz and close under the chap<d 
height where the left of the fourth division was posted. HJs l^t was prolonged by 
two Reiile’s divis^ns, which also occupied the village of ^baldica quite down in 
the vSley of Zubiri under the right of the allies. The remaining division of tWi 
wing and a division of cavalry, were, as I have before statedf thrown forward on the 
mountains at the other side of the Guy river, menacing Picton jfbd seeking for kn 
opportunity to communicate with the garnson of J^ampeluna. Some guns wSe 
pushed in front of Zabaldica, but the elevation required to send the shot upward 
rendered their fire inefti?ctual an# the greatest part of the artillery remain^ there- 
fore in the i^rrow valley of Zhbiri 

Combat of the orjth. — Soult's firsg eJfort was to gain the Spaifiards’ hill, and 
establish himself near the centre ^pf the allies’ line of battle. The attack was 
vigorous, but the Frencjjj' were valiantly repuised about the time I^ord Wellington 
arrived, and he immediately reinforced that post with the 40th British regiment. 
There was then a gen^l skirmish along the front, under cover of which ^ult 
carefully examined the whole position, and the firing continued on the mountain 
side until evening, when a terrible storm, the usual pWicursor of 19nglish battles in 
the Peninsula, biought on premature darkness, and terminated the dispute. This 
was the state of affairs at day-break on the 28th, but a signal alteration had place 
before the great bailie of that day commenced, and tl^ movements of the wan- 
dering divisions by which this change was effected must now be traced. 

It has been shown that the Uanz covered the left of the allies «nd tlie right of the 
French. Nevertheless, the heights occupied by either army were prolonged beyond 
that river, the continuation of the allies* ndge sweeping forward so as to look into 
the rear of Sauroren, while the continuation of the F'rench heights fell back In a 
ilirection nearly parallel to the forward inclination of the opposing ridge. They 
were both steep and high, yet lower and less rugged than the heights on which 
the armies stood opposed, for tke latter were mountains where rocks piled on 
rocks stood out like castles, difficult to approach and so dangerous to assail, that 
the hardened veterans of the Peninsula only would have dared the trial. Now, the^gH 
road W which the sixth division inarched on the 27th, aftet cle aring the pass of 
DonaTMaria, sends one branch to Lanz, another to Ostiz, a third Through Lizasso 
and Marcalain ; the first and second fall into the road from Bellate and descend 
the valley of J^nz to Sauroren ; the third passing behind the ridge.s, just de- 
scribe as pftilonging the positions of the armies, also falls into the valley of Lanz, 
but nr the village of Quicain, that is to say, one mile behind <rhe ground occupied 
by General Cole’s l#ft. • I 

It was by this road of Marcalain that Wellington* now expected the sixth and 
► ^seventh divisions, but the rapidity with wlTich Soult*seized Sauroren caused a delay • 
bf iWiours. For the sixth division, having reached Olague, in the valley of Lanz, 
about one o’clock on tlie halted tjjjere until four, and then following the 
orders brought by Lord Fitarov Somerset, marched by LIzasso to gain the Miijrca- 
lain road ; but the great lengm ef these mountain marches, and the heavy storm 
which had terminated the action at Zabaldica* sweeping with equal violence in this 
direction, prevented the division from passing Lizasso that night. However, the 
march was r^ewed at da*^light on the 38th, and meanwhile General Hill, living 
quitted' the*Bjtstan on the evening of the aytb, reached the town of Lanz on the 
morning of the 28th, and rallying General Long's cavalry and his own aetiliery, 
which in that valley ^oved likewise upon l^sso. At that plftce h« iliet 
seventh division coming from San Estevan, and having restoredbOeneral BamesX - 
brigade tq l^rd Dalhoivie, took a piosition on a ridge covering the road to Mar^ > 
lain.* The seventh division being on bis right,* vras In military communioatiott-wi^ : 
the sixth dlvisiofit and thus Lord Wellington’s left was preftonged, and oovefed tb* 
gnsat rood leading from Pfunpeltma b^lrorzun to Tolosa. And during these im» 
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portant movements, which were not completedlonil the evening of the aStb, wh!^ 
brougln 6000 ineii into the allies' line of battle, and 1^,000 m^e into miUtary com^ 
munition with their left, D'Erloi^ remained planted m hie jMiutlon of obsetv^oh 
neaa Elieondo ! 

The nearappibach of the sixth division, early on the mornings of the aSthr and 
the certainty of Hill’s junction, made Wellington imagine that Soult^ould not 
venture an attack ; a^d certainly that marshal, disquieted about D'i^oa, of whom 
he only knew that he h^d not followed his instructions, viewed ithe strong position 
of his adversaiy with uneasy anticipations. Again, with anxious eyes, he took 
cognizance of all its fugged strength, and seemed dubious and distrustful of his 
fortune. He coiKd not operate with advantage by his own left beyond the Guy 
rifer, because the fnountains ^here were rough, and Wellington, having shorter 
lines of movement, could meet him with .all aims combined ; and meanwhile the 
French artillery, unable to emerge from the ValCie ZUbiri,^ except by the Hilarte 
road, would have been exposed to a counter-attack. ^ He crossed th^ Lanz river, 
and ascended the prolongation of the aUie^idge, which, as he had possession of 
the bridge of Sauroren, was for the moment his own ground. From this height 
he could see all the left and rear of Cole's position, looking down the valley of Lanz 
as far as Villalba, but the country beyond the ndge, towards Marcalain, was so 
broken, that he could not discern the march of the sixth <$ivision ; he knew, how- 
ever, from the deserters that Wellington expected four fresh divisions from that 
side, that is to ray, the secocid, sixth and seventh British, and Sylviera’s’ Portuguese 
division, which always marched with Hill. 'I'his information and the nature of 
the ground decided the plan of attack. The valley of Lanz growing wider as it 
descended, otfered the qjeans of assailing the allies’ left in front and rear at one 
moment, and the same combination would cut off the reinforcements expected * 
from the side of Marcalain. 

One of Clausel's divisions already occupied SauPoren, and the other two coming 
from tlie mountain tc^ok post upon each side of that village. The division on the 
right hand was ordered to throw some flankers on the ridge from whence l^ult was 
taking his observations, and upon a signal given, to move in one body to a con- 
venient distance down the valley, and then, wheeling to its left, assail the rear of 
the allies' left flank, while the other two divisions, advancing from their re- 
spective positions near Sauroren, assailed the front. Cole's left, which did not 
, exceed 5000 men, would thus be enveloped by 16,000, and Soult expected to crush 
it, notwith^tnding ^le strength of the ground. Meanwhile Reille’s two divisions 
advancing ffbnflthe mountain on the side of Zabaldica, were each to send a'*urigade 
against the hill occupied by the 40th regiment ; the nght of this attack was to be 
connected with the left of Clause!, the remaining brigades were closely to support 
the assailing masses, the divisions beyond the Guy were to keep Pi<^on inxhcck, 
and Soul^ who hadc,no time to lose, ordered his lieutenants to throw their iroops 
frankly and at actioi| « • 

First battle of Sat^rorensir’l^, was fought on the fourth anniversary of the 
battle of Talavera. • * 

About mid-day the Frencht gathered at the foot of the position, amf theif^ 
skirmishers rushing forward spread over^ lhe*face the mountain, working upward 
lik<^ a conflagration ; but the columns of attack were not all prepared when 
Clausel’s division in the valley of Lanz, toe impa^iefit to await the general signal of 
battle, threw out its flankers on the^Vidge beyond the river and pushed down the 
valley in one mass. With a rapid pace it turned Cole’s left and was preparing 
to wheel up on his rear, when a Portuguese brigade of*the sixth division, suddenly 
appearing on ^ the crest o^the ridge beyond the river, drove the FY^ch flankers 
back xfld instantly descended with a rattling Are upon the right and re^ of the 
^^umn in th^vafley. And a^m^st at the same mstant, t{ie mam body the sixth 
aivision emerging from bclimd the same ridge, near th§ village of Oncain, formed 
in order of battle across the front. It was the counter-str«ke of Salamaiina I 
French, striving, to encompass the left of the allies were themselves encohrmaased, 
for brigades of th^fourth division turned and smote them from dte the 
Portuguese smote them from the right ; and while ^ched od both aith 
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Clausel's second division, seeing this dire cnnflicC, with a hurried 
assaUed thechapet height to drawoff the Are from the troops %n the valley* «u^ci 
gallantly did the French soldiers throng up the cr^gy steep, hut the general unijl^ 
of the attack was rdned ; neither their third division nor RetUe’s brigades had 
recei%d the signal; and their attacks instead of being s^uUaneous were 
in succession, running from right to left as the necessity of aiding the others became 
apparent It was however a terrible battle and well fought One column daring 
out of the village of bauroren, silently, sternly, without Bring ft shot, worked up 
to the chapel under a tempest of bullets which s^^pt away whole ranks withM 
abating the speed and power of the mass. The 7th Ca9adores shrunk abashed 
and that part of the positiori wsft won. Soon however they rallied upon Geheral 
Ross's British brigade, and the whole running forward charged the French with 
a loud shout and dashed them down the hill. Heavily etrickeif they were, yet 
undismayed, and recovering their ranks again, they ascended in the same manner 
to be again broken and overturned. But siie other columns of attack were now 
bearing upwards thro^^h the smoke and flame witli which the skirmishers had 
covered the face of the mountain, and the loth Portuguese regiment fighting on 
the right of Ross’s brigade yielded to their fury ; a heavy body crowned the heights 
and wheeling against the exposed flank of Ross fo*ed that gallant officer also 
to go back. His ground was instantly occupied by the enemies with whom he bad 
been engaged in front, and the fight raged close and desperate on the crest of the 
position, charge succeeded charge and each side yieldeij and recovered by turns ; 
yet this astounding effort of French valour ^vas of little avail. Lord Wellington 
brought Byng's brigade forw^d at a running pace, and sentPthe aytli and 48th 
British regiments belonging to Anson's brigade down from the higher ground In 
the centre against the crowded masses, rolling them backward in disorder and 
throwing them one ‘after the o||ier violently down the mountain side; and with 
no child’s play ; the two British regiments felj upon the enemy three separate 
times with the bayonet and lost more than half their own numbers. 

purmg this battle on the mountain top. the British brigades of the sixth division 
strengthened by a battery pf guns, gamed ground in the valley of J^ns and arrived 
on the same front with the left of the victorious troops about the chapel. Lor^ 
WelMflgton then seeing the momentary disorder of the enefpy ord&ft d Madden's 
Portuguese brigade, which had never ceased its fire against the ffftff flank of the 
French column, to assail the village of Sauroren in the rear, but •the state of the 
action in ^tber parts and the exhaustion of the troops soon induced him to 
coutftermand this movement. Meanwhile Reille’s brigades, connecting their right 
with the left of Cla^el’s third division, had environed thed bpani sh hijl, ascended 
it unchecked, aruFat the nlbnicnt when the fourtk hardly pressed 

made the regiment of El Pravia give w^y on the »ft of jjie ^h. A Portuguese 
battalion rushing forward covered the flank of ^hat invincible regiment, which 
wailw in stern silence until the Frei^h set their feet upon the broad summit ; but 
when their glittering arms anpeared over the brow of the mountain the charging 


when their glittering arms appeared ovgr the brow of the mountain the charging 
cry was heard, the crowded mass was broken to pieces, and a tempest of bullets 
followed its flight. Four tinies»this aSsaulywas renewed, and the French oincers 
were seen to pull up their tired men by the Kits, so fierce and resolute they were to 
win. It was however th^ labour of Sysiphus.# The vehement 'shout and shock 
of the Brilj^h soldier always prevailed, and at last, with thinned ranks, tired Umbs, 
hearts fainting, and liopeless from repeated failures/^ they were §0 abashed that 
three Bridsh companies sufficed to bear down a whole brigade. • 

the hittle wasadius being fought on thr height the Francll^javalry bey^ 
the Guy river, passed a rivulet, and with a fire of carbines foretd the xoth huasilk 
to ^td* some rqdsy^und on Plcton's t%ht, but the 18th hussars havii^ better 
than the xoth lenewed the combaf, killed two officers^ and finalfy.dhwe- 
fhe iWrii over the lirulet again. • • , ^ 

Such were the leadingbevgntsof this sanguinary struggle, which X^d WelSa^u 
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fresh from the fight with homely emphasis called btu^on Two gerterals 

and had been killed or wounded on the mAch ftide. following their 

oMcial re^rts, a number far bel&w the ^timate made at 4 he time by the allies « 
whose lose amounted to 2600. These discrepancies between hostile calculations 
ever occur, and tlfere is little wisdom in disputing where proof is unattainable ; but 
the numbers actually engaged were, of French, 25,000, of the allies i2,boo, and if 
the strength of the lafter's position did not save them from tjje greater loss their 
stedfast courage is to the more admired. F 

The 29th the armie;^ rested m position without firing a shot, but the wandering 
divisions on both sides were now entering the line. 

General Hill, 'lytving sent all liis baggage, artillery, and wounded men to 
BdHoplano behind the Chri stoical ridge, still occupied his strong ground betW'cen 


occupied his strong ground betw'cen 


Lizasso and Arestegui, covering the Marcalain imd Irurzun roads, and menacing 
that leading from Lizasso to Olague in rear of Smilt'^ right. His communication 
with Oricam was maintained by the seventh division, and the light 4ii vision was 
approaching hi§ left. Thus on Wellington's side the crisis was over. He had 
vindicated liis position with only 16,000 combatants, and now, including the troops 
still maintaining the blockade, he had ^0,000, 20,000 being British, m close military 
combination. Thirty thousand flushed with recent success i^ere in hand, and Hill's 
troops were well placed for retaking the offensive. 

Soult’s situation was proportioiiably difficult. Finding that he could not force 
the allies’ po^itw^n in front, ^le had sent his artillery, part of his cavalry, and his 
wounded men back to France immediately after the battle, ordering the two former 
to join Villatte on the Lower Bidassoaand there await further instructions. Having 
shaken off this burthen h<^awailed D’Frlon’s arrival by the valley of Lanz, and that 
general reached Ostiza few miles above Sauroren at mid-day 011 the 29th, bringing 
intelligence, obtamid indirectly during his march, tl^at General Graham had retired 
from the Bidassoa and Villatte had crossed that river. This gave Soult a hope that 
his first movements had disengaged San Sebastian, and he instantly conceived 
a new plan of operations, dangerous indeed, yet c(*nformable to the critical slate of 
his affairs. 

No success w'as to be expected from another attack, yet he could not at the 
moment of being reinforced with 18,000 men, retfre by the road lie came without 
some dishonour; nor could he remain where he was, because his supplies of pro- 
j, visions and ammunition derived from distant magazines by slow and small convoys 
was unequafeo the cf'nsumption. Two-thirds of the British troops, the g.'^atest 
pait of the PbYi^&giiese, and all the Spaniards were, as he .supposed, assembled in 
liis front under** Wellington, or on his right flank under Hill, and it was probable 
that other reinforcements were on the march ; wherefore he resolved *10^ prolong his 
right with D'Erlon's corps, and then cautiously drawing off the rest of hisCtrniy 
place himself belweefrihe allies and the Bastan, in militar^' connection with his 
reserve ancf close?**K*T?X Jl"ontie^ magazines. Thus ported and Jble to combine all 
his troops in one operation, he<l^pcctcd tg relieve San Sebastian entirely and profit 
from the new slate of affairs. ^ ^ 

In the evening of the 29th ihe'^sccond division of cavalry, which was in the valley 
of Zubin, passed over the position to ihctvalley of i.anz, and joined D'Erlon, who 
was ijkrdered to march early on the 30th byEtulain upjpif Lizasso, sending out strong 
scouting parties to his left on all the roads leading upon Pampduna, and also 
towards Letassa and Irurzun. During the night ^ihe first division of cavalry and 
La Martinicre’s division of infantry^ both at Elcano on ihf extreme left of the French 
army, retired over the mountains by Illurdos to Eugul, hi the upper |?art of the 
valley of the Zt4>iri, having orders to crc»s the separating ridge, enter the valley of 
Lanz, end join D'Erlon. The remainder of Reille's wing was at the same time to 
T^urch by the frest of the portion from Zabaldica to th^-rillage of Sauroien,'and 
gradually relieve Qlausel’s troops which were then to assemble ^hind Saurdren, 
that is to say towards Ostiz, and thus following the march ^f 0'Erlon weflHe to^be 
themselves followed in like manner bj^ Reille's troops. To cover theSe lasft move- 
ments €lausel detached 'two regiments to occupy the FVen^ heig^hts b«^^d the 
l.Anz river, and they were also to maintain hi.s conneeVon^witn D’Erlon, whose line 
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This project was feasible, Lamartmiere's divisioa of wipg, conning from 

I ,anz, nQt far off. CJausel’s three divisions were tnomentarily expected^ and 
keille’s ditfring the night. On life 31st therefore, Soult with at least co,ooo men 
woeld have broken into Guipuscoa, thrusting aside the light division in his march, 
and menacing Sfir Thomas Graham’s position in reverse while Villatte’s reserve 
attacked it in front. The country aboqt Lecumberri was however very*strong lor 
defence, and ^rd Wellington would have followed, yet scarce^ in time, for he ^d 
not suspect his views j|nd was ignorant of his strength, thinking D'Erlon's fyree to 
be onginally two divisions of infantry and now only reinforced with a third division, 
whereas tliat general hab three divisions originally and was now reinforced by a fourth 
division of infant#/ and two of cavalry. 'I’his error however did not prevent him 
fr«<n seizing, with the rapidity qf a great commander, the decisive point of operation, 
and giving a counter-stroke which Soult, trusting to the strength of Reihe's position, 
little expected. i 

When Wellington saw that La Martiniere’s division and thetcavalry had 
abandoned the* mountains above Elcano, and that Zabaldica was evacuated, he 
ordered Picton, reinforced with two squadrons of cavalry and a battery of artillery, to 
enter the valley of Zubin and turn thed^ ranch left ; the seventh division was directed 
to sweep over the hills beyond the Lanz river upon the French right ; the march of 
Campbell and Monllo insured the communication with Hilr; and that general was 
to point his columns upon Ola^ie and Lanz threatening the French rear, but meeting 
as we have see% with D’Erlim was forced back to Eguaros. The fourth division 
was to assail Foy’s position, but respecting its great strength the attack was 10 be 
measured according to the effect produced on the flanks. Meanwhile Byng’s brigade 
and the^ixth division, thp latter having a battery of guns and some squadrons of c 
cavalry, were combined to assault Sauroren. La Bispal’s Spaniards followed the 
sixth division. Fane’s horsemen were stationed at Berioplano with a detachment 
pushed tolrurzun, the heavy cavalry remained beLinri Huarte, and Cailos d’Espana 
maintained llie blockade. 

Second battle of Sauroren . — These movemen|s began at daylight. Picton’s 
advance was rapid. He gained the valley of Zubiri and threw his "skirmishers at 
once on Foy's flank, and about the same time General Inglis, one of those veterans 
who purchase every step of promotion with their blood, advancing with only 500 
men of the seventh division, broke at one shock the two French regiments covering 
and drove them down into the valley of I^nz. He lost indeed one- 
ihird of his «.wn men^ but instantly spreading the remainder in iflcirmishing;..ftrder 
along the opened a biting fire upon the flank of C^nroux's division* which 

was then movirtg up the valley from Sauroren, sorely amazed and disordefed by 
this sudden fall of two regiments from the top of the mountain into the midst of the 
column. 

F oy’s division, m^hing to support Conroiix and Maucunr?, was on the crest of 
the mountains befWB^i^'^baldic^ and Sauroren at the moment of<kttack, but too far 
off to give aid , and his owy light %’oops were^engaged with the skirmishers of the fourth 
division ; and Inglis had been sd sudden and vigorous, that before the evil could be . 
well perceived it was past remedy. For Wellington instantly pushed the sixth 
division, now commanded by General Pak^ham, PaqJic having been wounded on the 
28th, to the left of Sauroren, and shoved Byng's brigade headlong down from the 
chapA height against that village, which v/-as dafcrfded by Maucune’s division. 
Byng's vigorous assault was simultaneously enforced from the opposite direction by 
Madden’s Portuguese of the sixth fdivision, and at^the ^me time the battery near 
the chapel sent its bullets crashing through the houses, and booming uo,the vailey 
towards Conroux’s column, which Inglis never ceased to vex, and he was dosely 
supported by the remainder of the seventh division. 

'Ibe village <ttnd. bridge of Saufpren and the straits t^ond were nowu^veted 
Wti a pall of smoli;^, the musketry pealed frequent and loud, and the tumult attd 
aifray echoing from mountain to mountain filled all the va£ey. Byng wkh hard, 
figh^g carried the village of Saiiroreil, and 1400 prisoners were made, for th6 tWo 
French divisions thus vehttnently assailed in Ihe front and flank weteenlimfy broken* 

I art retreated along the valley towrards Clausel’s oth^ dwisions, which were now 
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beyond Ostiz, part up the mountain side to seek a refuge with Fpyv|i^ h|id 
remained pn the summit *a helpless spectator of this rout ; but w 

fu^fitives in great numbers, he had soon to look to himself, for by this 
skirmishers had been driven up the mountain by those of the fcsirth division, and 
hi$ left was infested by Picton’s detacbmentst Thus pressed, he aband^ed his 
strong position, and fell back along the summit of the mountain beween the valley 
of J^ubiri and vall^ of Lanz, and the woods enabled him to effect bis retreat 
withc%t much loss ; but he dared not descend into either vqfley, and thinking him- 
self entirely cut off. sent advice of his situatkm to Soult and then retired into the 
AlduJdes by the pass of Urtiaga. Meanwhile Wellington, pressing up the valley of 
I Lanz. drove Clausel as far as Olague, and the latter now joineck by La Martinicip's 
division took a position in the evening covering the roads of Lanz and Lizasso. 
'Fhe English general, whose pur-^t had been damped by hearing of Hill’s action^ 
also halted near Ostiz. j. 

The alliei lost 1900 men killed and wounded, or taken, in the tv\;p battles of this 
day, and of these nearly 1200 were Portuguese, the soldiers of that nation having 
borne the brunt of both fights. On the French side the loss was enormous. 
Conroux's and Maucune’s divisions were completely disorganized ; Foy with 
8000 men, including t^e fugitives he had rallied, v^as entirely separated from 
the main body ; 2000 men at the lowest computation had been killed or wounded, 
many were dispersed in the woods and ravines, and^^coo prisoners were taken. 
This blow, joined to former losses, reduced Soult's figluing men to 35,000, of which 
the 15,000 under Clausel and Reille were dispiriied by defeat, and the whole were 
placed in a most critical situation. Hill’s force, now increased to 15,000 by the 
» junction of Morillo and Campbell, was in front, and 30,080 were on the rear m the 
valley of I^nz, or on the hills at each side ; for the third divisi^^n finding no more 
enemies in the valley of Zubin# had ci owned the heights in conjunction with the 
fourth division. 

Lord Wellington had detached some of La Bispal's Spaniards to Marca’aip 
when he heard of Hill's action, litt he was not yet aware of the true state of affairs 
on that side. His operations were founded upon the notion that Soult was in 
retreat towards the Bastaii. He designed to follow closely, pushing his own left 
forward,to support Sir Thomas Graham on the Bidassoa, but always underrating 
D’Erlon's troops, he thought La Martimere's division had retreated by the 
Roncesvalles road ; and al> Foy’s column was numerous and two divisi(ys had beeit* 
broke!fltfLt Sauroren, he judged the force immediately under Sbult weak, and 
made dispositions accordingly. The sixth division and the 13th Jight dragoons^ 
were to march byEugiii to join the third division, which was directed upon Linzoain 
and Ronces^ltes. The fourth division was to descend into the valley of I^nz. 
Genel%l Hill, supported by the Spaniards at Marcalain, was to press Souk closely, 
always turning his rigfft but greeting his own march upon fgji^rom %bence he 
was to send Campfl^ll’s brigade to the Aldiiides. T^e sei^lmdivision, which had 
halted on the lidges between Hill and Wollington, was to s®ffer the former to cross 
^its frgnt aiTd then march for the pass of Dona Maria. 

It i^pears from these arrangemeitts that Weflington, expecting Soult would 
rejoin Qausel and make for ^he^bastan b^ihe pass of Vellate, intended to coniine 
and press him closely in that wiistrict. ^But the French marshal was m a Wbrse 
position than his adversary imagined, being #00 far advanced towards Buenza to 
return to Lanz ; in hne he was b§twecn two h res and without a retreat save by the 
pas^ of Doha Maria upon San Estevan. Wherefore calling in Clausel, and giving 
D^Etiou, whose divisions, hitherto successful weic in good order and undismayed, 
the^ re^-guard, he commenced his march soon after midnight towards tly pass. 
But mischief was thickening around him. , ^ % 

Sir Graham, Having only the blockadefif Sebastian to maintain, w** 

at th^ hood blT 20,000 men, ready to make a forward movement, and there remained 
besides tile light divisimi under Charles Allen of whose operations it is tiine*to 
spealc, That general, as we have seen, took post on the «nounta1n of Santa Cruz 
the 27th* From thence on the evening of the 28th he marched to gain Lecumberri 
on the ^eat road of Inirauh whether by orders from Sir Thomas Graham or 
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in de^^U of orders, the difficulty of cotiimunicatloh Jjeii.g' extreme in those 
Wild regions/1 know not, he commenced his descent into the valley of Lerin$ vej-y 
Ir.t^. His leading brigade, getting down with some difficulty, reached Mysta 
Ijeyond the greatchain by the pass of Goriti or Zubleta, but darkness caught the 
other brigade and the troops dispersed in that frightful Wilderftesg of woods 
and precipices. Many made faggot td/ches, waving them as signals, and thus 
moving about, the lights served indeed to assist those yfh) carried them; but 
misled and bewildered others who saw them at a distance. The heights and 
the ravines were alik& studded with these small fires, and the soldiers calling to 
each other for directions filled the whole region with their clamour. Thus they 
cc^tinued to rove ai.d shout until morning showed the face of the mountain covered 
with tired and scattered ineii and anfmals who had not gained half a league 
of ground beyond their starting place, and it Wi s many hours, ere they could be 
collected to join the otlicr brigade at Leyza. ^ 

General Altifn, who had now been separated for three days from the army, sent 
mounted officers in various directions to obtain tidings, and at six o’clock in the 
evening renewed his marcli. At ^cysa he halted for some time without suf- 
fering fires to be lighted, for he knew nothing of the enemy, and was fearful of 
discovering his situation ; but at night he again moved, < and finally established 
liis bivou.ics near Lecurnbciri early on the 30th. The noise of Hill’s battle at 
Riienza was clearly heard the eouise of the day, and the light division was 
thus again comprised in the immediate system of operations directed by Wel- 
lington in person. Had Soult continued his march upon Gui[mscoa, Alten 
would ittve been in great danger ; but the French general being forced to 
retreat, the light division was a new power thrown into his opponent’s hands, * 
the value of whic\\ will be seen by a reference to the peculiarity of the country 
through which the French general was now to move. 

It has been shown that Foy, cut off from the main army, was driven towards 
the Alduides ; that the French aitillcry and part of the cavalry were again on 
the Ridassoa, whence Villatte, contrary to the'' intelligence received by Soult, 
had not advanced, though he had skirmished with Longa, leaving the latter, 
however, m possession of heights abo\e Lesa^a. The troops under Soult’s 
immediate command were, therefore, completely isolated, and had no resources 
save what his ability and their own courage could supply. His single line of 
“ i-i-eticat by t^ pass of Dona Maria was secure as far as San Estevan, aiid^from 
that town bi «''uld 'march up the Bidassoa to Elizondo, and so gain Frfiuce by 
the Col de Mpya, or down the same river towards Vera, by Suni&lla and Yanzi, 
from both of winch places roads branching off to the right lead over the moun- 
tains to the passes of Echallar. 7'here was also a third mountain-ioad, i^i^ding 
direct from Estevan Zagaramurdi and Urdax, but it wa^ too steep and rugged 
for his wounded «!is^^lid baggage. 

The road to Eluohflu wa^^vciy good, but that down the Bidassoa was a long 
and terrible defile, and 50 cor^^racted about the bridges of Yanzi and. Sumbilla, , ^ 
that a few men only could niarclj abreast. This, then, Soult had to dread I that' 
Wellington, who by the pass of VcIIate couid reach Elizondo before him, would 
block his passage on that side ; that Graham w'oula occupy the rocks about Yanzi, 
bloCKing the passage there, and, by detachment% cut off his line of march upon 
Echallar, Then, confined to the nari,ow mountain-way from San Estevan to Zaga- 
ramurdi, he would be followed hand by General Hiil, exposed to attacks in rear and 
flank during his march, and perhaps be headed at Lrdax by the allied troops 
moving through Vellate, Elizondo, and the Col de Maya. In this slate, his first 
object Ipelng to get through the pass of Doiia Maria, he commenced bis retreat, as 
we have seen.^ki the night of tbe^^oth, and Wellington, st^ll deceived as iSLthe real 
aj.ae of affairs, did not take the most fitting measures tS stop his march, tqat |s to 
say, he continuea in his first design, halting in the vallay of Lanz, \Hbile Hill 
patsed his front, to enter the Bastan,'into which district he sent Byng’s brigade, as 
belongmg to the Second division. But early on the ^ist, when Souk's real strength 
became known, he directed the seventn division to aid H^ll, followed Bvng through 
the pass of Vellate with the remainder of his forces, and thinking the light divisioij 
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might be at 2ubieta, ^ the v^y of T^erins, sent Alten orders to head the Erencit. 
it possible, at San &teVan or at SumbiUa, in fine, to cut in nporf th«w tine of 
march somewhere ; Lenga also was ordered to come down to tlie dehies at Yanzi» 
thus aidfiig the iight division to block the wny on that side, ^nd Sir Thedas 
Qiaham was advertised to hold his army in readiness to move m the same view, 
and it weald appear that the route of the sixth and third divisions were afto 
changed for a time^ 

of Doea Maria . — At ten o’clock in the morning of the 31st, Gencmi 
Hill Overtook Spult's rear-guard between Lizasso and th^ Puerto, The seventh 
division, coming from the hills above Olague, >vas already ascenjjling the mountain 
on his right, and the French onl) gamed a wood on the summg of the pass, under 
the fire of Hill’s guns. There, however, they turnod, and throwing out their 
mishers, made strong battle. General Stewart, leading the attack of the second 
division, now for the third linie ^gaged with D’Erlon s troops, was again w'ounded, 
and his firgt brigade was repulsed ; but General Pringle, who succeeded to the 
command, renew^ the attack with the second brigade, and th^ 34th regiment 
leading, broke the enemy at the moment that the seventh division did the same 
on the right. Some prisoners were takeflf, but a thick fog prevented fuither 
pursuit, and the loss of ^he French in the action is unknown, probably less than that 
of the allies, which was something short of 400 men. 

The seventh division remained on the mountain, but Hill fell back to Lizasso, 
and then, following liis orders, moved by a short but ftggcd way, fcading between 
the passes of Dofia Mat la and Vcliatc over the great chain to AJmandoz, to join 
Wellington, who had during the combat descended into the Bastan by th^ pass of 
I Vellatc. Meanwhile Byng reached Elizondo, and captuied a large convoy of pro* 
visions and ammunition left there under guard of a battalion by D'Eilon on the 
a9th ; he made several hundred prisoners also after a sharp Ikirmish, and then 
pushed forward to the pass of M.aya. Wellington now occupied the hills through 
which the road leads from Elizondo to San Estevan, and full of hope he was to 
strike a terrible blow ; for Soult,#iot being pursued after passing Dofia Maria, had 
halted in San Estevan, although by his scouts he knew that the convoy had been 
taken at Elizondo, ffe was in a deep narrow valley, and three British divisions 
with one of Spaniards were behind the mountains ovci looking the town ; the seventh 
division was on the mountain of Dona Maria ; the light division and Sir Thomas 
Graham’s Spaniards were marching to block the Vera and Echallar exits from the4i 
valle;^,,;j^Byng was already at Maya, and Hill was moving by .'Wlmaij^^just behind 
Wellington's own position. A few hours gained, and the French mi^t surrender or 
disperse. Wellington gave strict orders to prevent the lighting of fires, the straggling 
of soldiers, or other indication of the presence of hoops , and he placed himself 
amotif St soifle rocks at a commanding point from whence he could observe every, 
movement of the enemy. Souk seemed tranquil, and fouFofhis gefs-d’armes 
were seen to ride the vall^ in a careless mannem Soipv'Ql^Tne staff proposed 
to cut them off , the English general, wfipse object,%as to Jiide his own pre.sence, 
would not^ufTer it, but the next moment three maiauding English soldiers entered 
the ^lley and were instantly carried by the horsemen. Half an hour afterwards 
the French drums beat to arms#nd their columns began to move out of San Estevan 
towards Sumbilla Tims th® jjisobedience of t^irce plundering knaves, unwowhy 
of the name of soldiers, deprived #me coftsummatc couun.inderof the most splendid 
success, anci saved another from the most ternble disaster. 

The enptives walked frogi their prison, but thtir chains hung upon them. The 
way was aarrow, the multitude great, and the baggage, and wounded men borne 
on iheir cornrades’ shoulders, filed with such long procession, that Clausel's divisions 
forming the rear-guard were still about San Estevan on the morning of thtf ist of 
Augast,«Aad scarcely hac^,|hey marched a league#of ground, when tne skirmisheijj,. 
of the Ibiirth division and the Spaniards thronging along the hel|:hts on the right 
flank opened a fire to \#hich little reply could be made. The troops and 
theiflgoi mixed with an extreme disorder, numbers of the former ifled up tte hills, 
and the commanding energy of SouU whose personal exeftions were consincuous 
could scarcely prevent a geneiiLl dispersion. However, prisoners and baggage fell 
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at evcr^ ftep into the hands of the pursues, the boldest 'vme ^jsmayedat the peril, 
and worse wrfuld have awaited tbpra in front, if Welhn^on had been da other 
points well seconded by his subordinate generals. 

Ibe head of the French column* instead of taking the first road leading from 
Sumbilla to Echallar, had passed onward tow'ards that leading from the bridge near 
Yanzi ; the valley narrowed to a mere uclefl in the rocks as they adv&noed, the 
Bidassoa was on their left, and there wns a tributary torrent to ^ross, the bridge of 
which was defended b) a battalion of Spanish cacadores detached to that^int 
from the heights of Vei^ by General Barcefias. The front was ngw as much dis- 
ordered as the re^r, and had Longa or Barcenas reinforced the ca9adore$, .'those 
or^ly of the French v/ho being near Sumbilla could take the road from that place to 
Echallar would have escaped p but the Spanish generals kept aloof, and D'Erion 
won the defile. However, Reille's divisions were ,still to pass, and when they caxno 
up a new enemy had appeared. 

. It will be repiembcrcd that the light division was directed to head the French 
array at S.an Estevan, or .Sumbilla. This order was received on the evening of the 
31st, and the division, repassing the defiles of the Zubieta, descended the deep 
valley of Lerins and reached ElgoriagA. about mid-day on the ist of August, having 
then marched 24 miles and being little more than a league ^om Estevan and about 
the same distance from Sumbilla. The movement of the French along the Bidassoa 
was soon discoveied, but the division instead of moving on Sumbilla turned to the 
left, clambered *up the gi eat mountain of Santa Cruz and made for the bridge of 
Yanzi. 'I'he weather was exceedingly sultry, the mountain steep and hard to over- 
come, many men fell and died convulsed and frothinjg at the mouth, while others 
whose spirit and strength had never before been quelled, leaned on their muskets , 
and muttered in sullen tones that they yielded for the first time. 

Towards evening, after marching for 19 consecutive hours over 40 miles of 
mountain roads, the head of the exhausted column reached the edge of a precipice 
near the bridge of Yanzi. Below, within pistoi-shot, Reille’s divisions were seen 
hurrying forwaid along the hornd defile in which* they were pent up, and a fire of 
musketry commenced, slightly from the Biitish on the high rock, more vigorously 
from some low ground near the bridge of Yanzi, where the riflemen had ensconced 
themselves in the brushwood. 'Ihc scene which “followed is thus described by an 
eye-witness. 

“We owrlookcd the enemy at stone’s throw, and from the summit of a 
tremendous^^ryiypice,. 'I'he river .«;eparaied us, but the French were wed^gjd m a 
narrow road w,ith inaccessible rocks on one side and the river on the other. Con- 
fusion impossible to describe followed, the wounded were thrown down in the rush 
and trampled upon, the cavalry drew their swords and endeavouresd to charge up 
the pass of Echallar, but the infantry beat them back, and several, houses all, 
were oreck^aitated mtA't he river ; some fired vertically at us, hSe wounded called out 
for quarter, whileoTH^ pointtci to them, supported '•as they w*re on branches of 
trees, on which were a:spenc<!^l great epats clotted with gXDTC, and blood-stained 
sheets taken from different habitations to aid the sufferers.'* . J 

On these miserable supplicaifis brave mei\ could not fire, and so piteous the 
spectacle that it was with averted or doubtful aim they shot at the others, although 
the satter rapidly plied their muskets in passing, and sortie in their veteran hardibo^ 
even dasliecl across tlie bridge of Yairi to fliake a* counter-attack. It was a soldier- 
like but a vain effort ! the night found the British in possession of the bridge^ and 
though the great body of the enefiiy escaped by tfle road to Echallar, the baggage 
was cut off and fell, together with man*’ trirone-s int** *he hands of tbe hght troops 
which were still hanging on tins rear m pursuit irora c>an £.ste*»‘an. ^ 

TnA' loss oi the French this day was very great, that of the allies about *00 nten, 

which 65 were British, princir^ally of the fourth dim*on. Neverthelesa Lord 
WeBirigton was JCistly discontent^ with the result. I^ither Longa nor Ckmeial 
Allan l^d fulfilled their mission. The former excused hiitfielf as being to^^ feeble 
to op^e the mass Soult led dowtt the valley ; but the rocks were so preetpUous 
that tne French could not have reached him, and the resistance made 1 ^ the 
Spanish ca9adores was Longa’s condemuation. A {amentatde fatuity prettied in 
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in«|i3r ^twteiv. If Barceftas had sent his whola brigade ihstead dT % 
hattalie 9 » the small ilbttent could not have been forced by D*£don )iah^^Loi|jra 
bad been near the bridge of Vans! the Frendb must have surrender^ mi 
^pemUcnlar rooks on their right forbade even an escape by dispersion, Ffhtflyi 
it the light division, instead of marching df^wn the valley of*Lcrin$ as far as 
Klgdnaga» had crossed the Santa Cru« mountain by the road used the night of thi 
aStb, it would have arrived much earlier at the bridge of Yanri, and then beMh 


Dui juaging tnm too strong at bumbiiia he marched fs wc have seen upon YaptL; 
and if he had passed the bridge there and seized the road to* Blchallar with one 
brigade^ while the other plied the flank with fire frcjm the left of the Bidassoa.'^ie 
would have struck a great blow. It was for that the soldiers had made su^ a 
prodigious exertion, yet the priz^ was thrown away. 

During y;ieipight Soult raAied his divisions about Echallar, and on die mprning 
of rhe and occupied the “ Puerto " of that name. His left was plslbed at (be rocks 
of 2 iagaramurdi ; his right at the rock of Ivantelly, communicating with the left of 
Villatte’s reserve, which was in position on tbe ridges between Soult's right and the 
bead of the great Rhune mountain. Meanwhile Clausel’s three divisions, now 
reduced to 6000 men, ifbok post on a strong hill between the “ Puerto " and town 
of Echallar. This position was momentarily adopted by Soult to save time, to 
' examine the country, and to make Wellington discca^er his final oobject, but that 
general would not suffer the affront. He had sent the third and sixth divisions to 
re-occupy the passes of Roncesvalles and the Alduides ; Hill had reached the Col 
[ de Maya, and Byng was at Urdax the fourth, seyjnth, and^ light divisions 
remained in hand, and with these he resolved to fall upon Clause!,* whose position 
was dangerously advanced. • 

Combats Echallar and h<antelly. — The light division held the road running 
from the bridge of Yanzi to Echallar until rtlieved by the fourth division, and then 
marched by Lesaca to Santa J^rbara, thus tuining Clausel’s right. The fourth 
division marched from Yanzi upon Echallar to attack his front, and the seventh 
moved from Sunibilla against his left ; but Barnes's brigade, contrary to Lord 
Wellington’s intention, arrived wuisupported before the fourth and light divisions 
were either seen or felt, and without awaiting arrival of more troops assailed 
Clausel's stropg position. 'Fhe fire became vehement, but neither the steepness 
the rgountain nor the overshadowing multitude of the en^iny clustering above 
in support of their skirmishers could arrest the assailants, and tlffflf\vas seen the 
astonishing spectacle of 1500 men driving, by sheer valour and for2te of arms, 6000 
good troops fij>m a position so rugged that there would have been little to boast of 
if tlm numBers had been reversed and the defence made good. It is true that the 
fourtn division arrive^ towards the end of the action, that French had fulfilled 
their mission as % rear-gua#d, that they were worn and til-provided 

with ammunition, having exhausted all their reser>4 storey during the retreat, but 
the real cause of their inferiority belongs*to the hipest part of war. 

The British soldiers, their natural fierceness stimulated by the remarkable 
personal daring of their gener^, Bnrfies, jvere excited by the pride of success ; and 
the French divisions were those which had failed in the attack on the 28th,. i^hich 
had been utterly defeated on fti^golh, And whifch had suffered so severely the day 
befall^ about Sumhilla. Such then is the preponderance of moral power, I'he 
men who bad assailed the terriMe rocks above^Sauroren, with a force and energy 
that afl the valour of the*hardiest British veterans scarcely sufficed to repel, were 
now, only ftve ^ys afterwards, although posted so strongly, unable to sustain the 
shook of onfe»^ourth of their own numbers. And at Siis very lime 8c^ British 
sot<^e cg. th e comrades equals of those wh^ achieved this .woAderfbl expl^, 
having, wandca^ to plunder, surrendered to some French peasants, who 
WelflaglOn truly obscured, They ivoutd under other circumstances have eat 
What gross ignorance of human nature then do those writers djsplay who asi^, 
that the employing of brute force is the highest qualification of a general 1 * 

Ctettsel, thus &po«s«^d of the mountain, fell back fighting to a Strong rrage 
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beyond 'the pass of Echallar, having his right covered by the Ivantully mountain 
which rvf s strpngly occupied. Meanwhile the light division'" emerging by Lesaca 
from the narrow valley of the Bidafsoa, ascended the broad h^gbts of Santa Barbara 
witliiout opposition, and halted there until the operations of the fourth and seventh 
divisions were fari'snough advanced to render it advisable to attack the Jvantelly. 
This lofty mountain lifted its head *on the right, rising as it were outo£> the .Santa 
Barbara heights, and separating them il'om the ridges thiough which the French 
troops beaten at Echallar were now retiring. Evening was coming on, a thicjAmist 
capped the crowning focks, which contained a strong French regiment, the British 
soldiers besides their lorg ^d terrible march the previous day had been for two 
days without sustenance, ana were leaning, weak and fainting, on their anus, when 
tho advancing fire of Barnes's action alx>ut Echallar indicated the necessity of dis- 
lodging the enemy from IvanHelly. Colonel Andrew Barnard instantW led five 
companies of his riflemen to the attack, and four d'jmpanies of the 43rd followed m 
suppo-t. The misty cloud had descended, and the riflemen were lost to the 
View, but the sharp clang of their weapons heard m distinct reply to the more 
sonorous rolling musketry of the French, told what work was going on. For some 
time the echoes rendered it doubtful pow the action went, but tlic following com- 
panies of 'he 43rd could find no trace of an enemy save the killed and wounded, 
liarnard had fought his way unaided and w'lthout a check id the summit, where his 
dark-clothed swarthy veterans raised their victorious shout from the highest peiik, 
just as the comijig night showed the long iidges of the mountains beyond sparkling 
with tlie last musket-flashes fiom Clausel’s troops letinng in disoider from Echallar. 

This day’s fighting cost the British 400 men, and Lord Wellington narrowly 
escaped the enemy’s hands. He h.id cairied with iiim towards Echallar half a Com- 
pany of the 43rd as an csdort, and placed a sergeant named Blood with a party to 
watch m front whil^» he exannned his maps, 'i'he Frencii who were close at hand 
sent a detachment to cut the jMity oft , nnd such w.L the nature of the ground that 
their troops, rushing on at speed, would infallibly have fallen unawares upon I^ord 
Wellington, if Blood, a young intelligent man, seeing the danger, had not with 
surprising activity, leaping rather than mnnmg dDwn the precipitous rocks he was 
ported on, given the general notice, and as it was the French arrived in time to send 
a volley of shot after him as he galloped away. „ 

Soult now caused Count D’Erlon to re-occupythe hills about Ainhoa, Clausel to 
take post on the heights in advance of Sarre, and Reille to cairy his t^ divisions to 

Jean de J.uz in second line behind Villatte's reserve. Foy, wlm had rashly 
uncovered St,'*.Jji<in P/ed dc Poit by descending upon Cambo, was ordeied ufreturn 
and reinforce hr troops with all that he could collect of national guaidsand detach- 
ments. 

Wellington had on the ist directed (jeneral Graham to collect'^hL forc^ and 
bring up pontoons for crossing the Bidassoa, but he finally al^ndoned this design, 
and the two armiBjj|^|Wcforc re-sted quiet m their rt^^pectivc R^sitions, after nine 
days ol continual movem^rht diy'ing whicli they had fought ten serious actions. Of 
the allies, including life .Span/aids, 7300 officers and soldiers had been killed 
wounded or taken, and many wci;e dispersed from fiitigue or to plunder. Oit the 
French side the loss was terrible and the disortler icndered the official returns inac- 
curate. Neveilheless a close approximation may iVe made. Lord Weilington at 
first Allied it 12,000, but hearing that the French (jAiters admitted more he raised 
his estimate to 15,000. The engineer, (.^e/mas, in his “Journals of Sieges," compiled 
from official documents by order of^the French govo nment, sets down above 13,000. 
Soult in his despatches at the time, stated 1500 as the lois at Maya, 400 at Ronces- 
valles, 200 on the 27th, and 1800 on the 28th, after which he speaks tio more of 
losses by battle. There remains therefore to be added the killed and wound^ at 
the coniuats o^Linzoain on thq^26th, the double battles of Sauroren and Byenza on 
tk, the combats of the 31st, Vgid those of the 1st aim 2nd of August; Anally, 
40p9 un wounded prisoners. Let this suffice. It is not needful to sound thp stream 
ofbflood in all its horrid depths. . » 

r , * OBSEltVATIONS. 

t. The allies' line of defence was w«ik. Was it Ihyefpre injudiciously adopted ? 
• * 
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The I‘'?ench beaten at Vittona were disorganieed and retreated without* nit^Iery 


less weie certainly in a very neglected state, and the ^English general might ilrtve 
undertake;^ any operation, assumed any positioit, offensive or defensive, which seemed 
good to him. Why then did he not establish the Anglo-Portuguese beyond the 
motmtains, leaving the Spaniards to blockade the fortresses behind him ? The answer 
to th^ question involves difference between the practice and the theory of war. 

“ 7 'hc soldiers, instead of preparing food and redttig selves after the hattU 
dispersed in the night to plunder, and were so fatigued that whe^ the rain eame oft 
the next day they were incapable of marching and had more stragglers than the beafpn 
enemy. Eighteen days after the victory 12,500 mdn, chiefly British, were absent, 
of them marauding in the i^ountains," 

Such WMe the reasons assigned by the English general for his slack pursuit after 
the battle or Vittoria, yet he had commanded that army for six year^l Was he then 
deficient in the first qualification of a genefal, the art of disciplining and inspiring 
troops, or was the English military system defective? It is certain tliat he always 
exacted the confidence of his soldiers as a leader It is not so certain that he ever 
gained their affections# The barbarity of the English military code excited public 
horror, the inequality of promotion created public discontent ; yet the general 
complained he had no adequate power to reward or punish, and he condemned 
alike the system and the soldiers it pioduced 'I’lie latter ''were d^estable for every- 
thing but fighting, and the officers as culpable as the tnen.” The vehemence of these 
censures is inconsistent witli his celebrated observation, subsequently made, namely, 

“ that he thought he could go anywhere and do anything with the army that fought 
on the Pyrenees," and although it cannot be denied that his complaints were 
generally* too well founded, there were thousands of true and noble soldiers, and 
zealous worthy officers, who served their country honestly and merited no 
reproaches. It is enough that they have been sinc^ neglected, exactly in proportion 
! to their want of that coriupt afistocratic influence winch produced the evils com- 
! plained of. 

2. When the misconduct of |he troops had thus weakened the effect of victory, 
the question of following Joseph at once into France assumed a new aspect. Wel- 
lington’s system of warfare had never varied after the battle of Talavera. Rejecting 
dangerous enferprise, it rested on piofound calculation both as to time and resourct^ 
for tvJt accomplishment of a particular object, namely, tht# gra^U^ liberation of 
Spam by the Anglo-Portuguese aimy. Not that he lield it impossible to attain that 
object suddenly, and his battles in India, the passage of the Douro, the advance to 
Talavera, pnJve that by nature he was inclined -to daring operations ; but such 
efforts, however glorious, could not be adopted by a commander who feared even 
the loss of a brigadci^est the government he served should^u^n end* to the war. 
Neither was it smmble to the* state of his relations wii*i the J^^r^uese and Spaniards : 
their ignorance, jealousy, and passionat<i pride, fie^f e in jj-oportion to their weak- 
nev and improvidence, would have enhanced every danger. 

No man could have anticipated tihe extraordiftary errors of the French in 1813. 
Wellington did not expect tc#cross the Ebro before the end of the campaign, and 
his battering train was prepaijpd for the siege of Burgos not for that of Bayonne. A 
.sudden invasion of France, hei*militaf)r reputation considered, was therefore quite 
out of the pale of his methojjjized system of warfare, which was founded upon 
political as well as mihtajry considerations ; attd of the most complicated nature, 
seeing tbak he had at all times to deal with the personal and factious interests and 
passion^, as ufe^l as the great state interests of three distinct nations, two of which 
abhorred eaph other. At this moment also, the uncertain statt of affairs in 
strongly influ^ced his views. An arm^stide which might ^d in a sepajatc 
p^e excluding JEngland would have brought Napoleon's %hole force to tab 
Pwrpnels, and ^elh'i^ton held cheap both, the military and jjolitical procce<|UiM 
ofThe cojalesrod powers. * * / would not move a corporal* s g^ard in reliance stkh 

a syete^** W significant phrase he employed to excess his contempt . 
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Theis considerjitions justified his caution as to invading France^ but there were 
local nii^stary .reasons equally cogent, ist. He could not df^pense with a fleoure 
harbour, because the fortresses still in possession of the Freiaoh, namdy, Santona, 
Patjcorbo, Pampeluna, and St. Sebastian, interrupted his communications with the 
interior of Spam ; hence the siege of the latter place. 2nd. He had to guard against 
the union of Sucliet and Clausel on his right flank ; hence his efforts to cut off the 
last n.imed geneial , hence also the blockade of Pampeluna in preference to siege«^ 
and the launching of ^JIna and the bands on the side of Zaragol&. f* 

3. After Vittona the 'natuie of the campaign depended upon Suchet’s operations, 
which were rendered more important by Murray s misconduct. The allied force on 
the eastern coast v.as badly organized, it did not advance from Valencia as we havC 
sefrn until the i6th,'aiid then (^nly partially and by the coast, whereas Suchet had 
assembled more than 20,000 excellent troops on the Ebro as early as the 12th of 
July ; and had he continued his march upon Zafligoza he would have saved the 
Castle of that place with its stores. Then rallying ftlns's division, he could have 
menaced Wellington’s flank with 25,000 men, exclusive of Clausel’s force, and if that 
general joined him, with 40,000 

On the i6th, the d'lj I ord Willia n Bentmck quitted Valencia, Suchet might 
have man hed from Zahigo/a on Tiidela or Sanguessa, and Soull’s preparations, 
originally made as we have seen to ittack on the 23rd instife.d of the 25th, would 
have naturnlly been hastened Ho%v difticult it would then have been for the allies 
to maintain tlitij^tsehts beyoi 1 the Tbro is evident, much more so to hold a forward 
j)os tion in I rmcc riiii Wellington feared an operation of this nature is clear 
from Ills instiuciions to Lord Wilham Bentmck and to Mina ; and because Picton's 
anil Cole’s divisions, insU ad of occupying the passes, were kept behind the 
mountains solely to watch* (diustl when the litter had regained the frontier of 
I'lance Cole was permitted to join Byngand Morillo It follows that the operations 
after the battle of Vittona were well considend and consonant to Lord Wellington’s 
general system J heir wisdom, would ha\c bem pioved if Suchet had seized the 
advantages within his reach 

4 A genual’s cai)iuiy is soinuinus more ti\ ^ to profit from a victory than to 
gain one Wellington, mastu of ill Spam, Catilomi excepted, desired to establish 
himself solidly in the ISienn > le^t a separate j Mce in Germany should enable 
Napoleon to turn his whole toice against the allies. In this exjiectation, with 
astonishing exertion of bodv ind mmd, he had in tlirei diys achie>^ a rigorous 


«u,<'imination the wjiolc mass of the Western IHrcneis, and con^Uded that if 
Pampeluna ai tr ban* N baKinn fill, a difcmsiie poaiiion as strong as 'ifllat of 
Portugal and a niuili sirungir one thin could be found behind the Ebro, might be 
established But to mvcai those places and mamiain so ditficult a covering linewas 
a greater task than to win the battle of Vittona However, the earlyTall of. San 
Sebastian he expectecj^, bi i uise the errors of execution in thf^t siege could not be 
foreseen, ahd alsos:*;:Ti^ un of time he counted upon the disorge-nizcd state of the 
French army, upon Josephs wqbt of miliixry cipacity, and upon the moral ascend- 
ancy which his own troops h.io acquiied^ovcr the enemy iiy their victories. He 
could not anticipate the expedinpus journey, the sudden ariival of Soult, wKsose 
rapid reorgamz ition of the French army and \Hiose vigorous operations, contrasted 
with Joseph’s abindonment of Spain, illiiHrated the’old Greek saying, that a fieixl 
of deer led by a lion arc more dangerous than a herd of lions led by a deer. 

5. The Duke of Dalmatia was lull* beholden to fortune at the commencement 
of his movements Her first contradiction was the ’*ad weather, which breaking up 
the roads delayed the concentration of his army at St.5eart Pied de Port for two 
days ; all officers know the effect which heavy rain and hard marches have upon the 
vigour aod confidence of soldiers who are going to attack. If Soult had commenced 
on the 23rd ift^tead of the 25th the surprise would have been more complete, his 
ar.iiy more brisk ; as no consc^pt battahons would have arrived to delay R^le, 
that general would probably have been more ready in his attack, and might possibly 
hav'i^ escaped the fog which on the ofibh stopped his march along the sup^or epast 
6f the mountain towards .Vellate. On the other hand the allies would have tieen 
spared the unstfecessful assault on San Sebastian, and the pass of Maya might have 
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be^ better fiirnlshed wjth ^ops.'* However, Soult’s combinations so kjpk 
that more than one crjprln execution, ajid more than orife accident of wW 

nfeotessaix to baffle him. Had Count D'lSrlon followed his instructiorA even, on the 
a6th. General Hill woukl probably have been ^olldered off the valley of Lahz,and 
Souk would have had 20,000 additional troops m the combats of the ayth and aSth, 
Sucbiailures however generally attend extensii^ely combined mo^%ments, and it Is 
by no mearrs certain that the count would have been able to carry the posttfQrt Of 
tlie Col de Maya on Ihe asth, if all General Stewart's forces had been posted there. 

It wotikl therefore perhaps have been more strictly within the^ules of art, if lyErkttt 
had been directed to leave one of his three divisions to menace the Col de Maya 
while he marched with the other two by St. Etienne de Ba^orry up the AMufdes. 
'I'his movement, covered by the national guards who occupied 1J16 mountain of ^ 
Houssa, could not have been stopped by Campbell's Portuguese brigade, and womd 
have dislodged Hill from the Basian while it secured the junction of D'Erlon with 
boult on t!he crest of the superior chain. 

6. The iR^repid constancy Vith which Byng and Ross defended their several 
positions on the 23th, the able and clean retreat made by General COle as far as the 
heights of Linzoain, gave full effect to the error:»of Reillc and D’Erlon, and would 
probably have baffled Soult at an early periods if (General Picton had truly compre- 
hended the importance of his position. Ix>rd Wellington s iys that the concentration 
of the army would have^een effected on the 27th if that officer and General Cole 
had not agreed in thinking it impossible to m.ikc a stand beliind lanzoain ; and 
surely the necessity of retreating on that day may be q#cstionetl. lior if Cole with 
10,000 men maintained the position in front of Altobiscar, Ibaflela, and Atalosti, 
Picton might have maintained the more contracted one behind Lmzoain and Erro 
with 20,000. And that number he could have assembled, because Campbell's 
Portuguese reached Eugiii long before the evening of the 26th, and Lord Wellington 
had directed O'Donnel to keep -5503 of the bloclwding troops inteadiness to act in 
advance, of which Picton could not have been ignorant. It was impossible to turn 
him by the valley of Urroz, that line being too rugged for the march of an army and 
not leading directly upon Pampel^na The only roarls into the Val de Zublri were 
by Erro and Linzoain, lying close together and both leading upon the village of 
Zubin over the ridges w'hich Picton occupied, and the strength of which was evident 
from Souk's declining an atttackon the evening of the 26ih when Cole only was 
before him. To abandon this ground so hastily when the concentr.ition of the army 
depended upog, keeping it, appears therefore an error, aggravated by the neglect of ^ 
sending timely information to the oonimander-in-chief, for Lor^ Wellington did not* 
know tffthe retreat until the morning of the 27th and then only front'^feneral I^ng. 

It might be that Picton’s messenger failed, but many should have tfcen sent when 
a retrograde movement involving the fate of Pasnpeluna was contemplated. 

Itias be^n said that General Cole was the adviser of this retreat which if com- 
pleted would have ruijed Lord Wellington's campaign, Tl^jp is incorrect, Picton 
was not a man to guided #by others. General Cole hint a re^rt, 

drawn up by Colonel Bell, one of the ablest staff-ofiyers o! the army, which stated 
that no position suitable for a veryinfcriot*force existed between Zubiri and Parape- 
luna,*and this was true in the sense of the repor^, which had reference only to a 
division not to an army ; moreover, Although the actual battle of Sauroren was 
fought by inferior num^rs.rfhe whole polition, including the ridges of the second 
line occupied by Picton and thtj Jjpaniar^s, was Only maintamed by equal numtftrs ; 
and if Soult had made the attack of the 28th, %>n the evening of the 27th before the 
sixth division arrived, the positicti would have b^n carried. However there is no 
doubt that Colonel Bell's rdport influenced Picton, and it was only when his troops 
had reachetf Huarte and Villalba that he suddenly resolved on battle. That was a 
niilitatY resolution, vigorous and prompt ; and not the less worthy of praise ihat Ke 
so rea dily adopted Colc'^ saving proposition to regain the morp fc|ward Heights 
above ^KfeWica. / • ' ^ 

7. Marshal Soult appeared unwilling to attack on the evenings of the a6th and 
27thi. 'ra success depended upon forestalling the allies at their point of concentfa* 
tion ; and H is somewhat inexplicable that on the 28th, having ]^ssession#of the 
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ridge beyond the Lnnz river and plenty of cavalry, he should have known so little 
of the* sixth division's movements. The general conception''of his scheme on th« 
30th has also been blamed by« some of his own countrymen, apparently from 
igKorance of the facts and because it failed. Crowned with success it would have 
been cited as a fiHe illustration of the art of war. 'Fo have retired at once by the 
two valleys of Zubiri and Lanz after being reinforced with ao.ooo men would have 
given great importance to his repulse ‘bn the 28th ; his reputation as a general 
capable of restoring the French affairs would have vanished; and mischief only 
have accrued, even thbugh he should have effected his retreat safely, which, regarrl 
being had to the narrov/ness of the valleys, the position of General Hill pn his right, 
and the boldnessof his adversary, was not certain. To abandon the valley of Zubin 
ttfcid secure that pf Lanza ; to obtain another and shorter line of retreat by the 
Dofia Maria pass ; to crush Gener.il Hill with superior numbers, and thus gaming 
the Irurzun road to succour San Sebastian, or faiKng of that, to secure tht union of 
the whole army and give to hi^ retie.it the appearance of an able offj^nsive move- 
ment ; to combine all these chances by one opeiation immediately after a seiere 
check was Soult's phn, it w.is not jmpracticable and was surely the conception of a 
great commander. c 

. I’o succeed however it was essential either to beat General Hill off-hand and 
thus draw Wellington to that side by the way of Mardvlain, or to secure the 
defence of the French left in such a solid manner that no efforts against it should 
picvail to the^ detriment the offensive movement on the right: neither was 
effected. The French general indeed brought an overwhelming force to bear upon 
Hill, and drove him fiom the road of Irurzun, but he did not crush him, because 
that genentl fought so strongly and retired with such good order, that beyond the^ 
loss of the position no injury was sustained. Meanwhile the left wing of the French 
was completely bijpten, and thus the advantage gained on the right was more than 
nullified. Souk trusted to llie lemarkable defensive strength of the ground 
occupied by his left, and lie had reason to do so, for it was nearly impregnable. 
Lord Wellington turned it on both flanks at the same time, but neither Picton’s 
advance into the \.i)]ey of Zubin on Foy’s left) nor Cole’s front attack on that 
general, nor B>ng’s assault upon the vilKige of Sauioren, would have seriously 
damaged the Ficnch without the sudden and complete success of General Inglis 
beyond the Lanz. The other atUcks would indeed have forced the French to 
retire somewhat hastily up the valley of the Lanz, yet they could havjg held together 
-in mass, s(?pure of their junction with Souk. But when the ndges running 
between thep\ and fue right wing of the French army were carried by In^ns, and 
the whole of the seventh division was thrown upon their flank and rear, the front 
attack became decisive. It is clear therefore that the key of the defence was on the 
lidge beyond the Lanz, and instead of two legiments Clausel shoiild*'have placed 
two divisions there. 

8. Lovd WeUUa^n’s quick perception and vigorqys stroke ,-{)n the 3olh were to 
be expected from su^ ft oonsihnmate commander, yet he certainly was not master 
of all the bearings of French general operations ; he knew "neither the extent 
of Hill’s danger nor the difficult,ies of .Soult, otheiwise it is probable that he ifould 
have put stronger columns in motion, and ttt an earlier hour, towards the pass of 
Dona Maria on the morning of the 3i4t. Hill dili i\ot commence his march that 
da> until 8 o’clock, and it has beefi showq. that ^van with the help of the seventh 
division he was too weak against t^ e he.avy mass of the retreating French army. 
The faults and accidents which baffled Wellmgcon's after operation.s have been 
sufficiently touched upon in ^tlie narrative, but he ‘halted in the midsl of his , 
victorious career, when Soult's anny was broken and flyings when Suwhet had re- 
tired into Catalonia, and all things seemed favourable for the invasion of France. 

Hik motives for this were strong. He knew the armistice in Germany had 
<^recn rene\y<W with a view to ptXce, and he had therefore reason to e^pett Soult 
would be rcinfoited. A forward position in France woulji have lent fight to 
tl?e, enemy who, pivoted upon St. lean Pied de fort, cguld operate against bis flank. 
His arrangements for sj^pply, and intercourse with his dei>6ls and hospitals, would 
I have ueen more difficult and complicated, and as the enemy possessed all the 
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French and Spanish fortresses commanding the great roads, his need to gsfin one, 
at 4 east, before the se^oM closed, was absolute if he would not resign o^ •cora- 
muoications with the inferior of Spain. Then lontg marches and frequent combats 
had fatigued his troops, destroyed their shoes, and used up their musket ammuni- 
tion ; and the loss of men had been great, e^ecially of British in the second 
division Wber# their proportion to foreign troops was become too small. The 
difficulty of fe-equipoing the troops would have been increased by entering an 
enemyip state, because the English system did not make war support war ana bis 
communications would have been lengthened. Finally it wts France that was to 
be invaded, France in which every person was a soldier, wheit the whole population 
was armed and organized under men, not as m other countries inexperienced in 
war but who had all served more oi less. Beyond the Adour the army could nwt 
advance, and if a septirate peace was made by the^northern powers, if any mis- 
fortune b^fel the allies in Catalonia, so as to leave Sachet at liberty to operate 
towards Pamgeluna,' or if Soulti profiting from the possesbion of San Jean Pied de 
Port, should turn the right flank of the new pobiiiun, a retreat into Spain would 
become necessary, and however short would be dangerous from the hostility and 
warlike disposition of the people directed in aenilitary manner. 

These reasons, joined to th<r fact that a foiward position, although offering 
better communications %om right to left, would have given the enemy greater 
facilities for opeiating against an army which must until the fortresses fell hold a 
defensive and somewhat extended line, were conclusive as to the jjashness of an 
invasion ; but they do not appear so conclusive as to the necessity of stopping 
short after the action of the and of August. The questions were distinct. The 
^ne was a great measure involving vast political and military conditions, the other 
was simply whether Wellington should profit of his own* victory and the enemy’s 
distresses ; and in this view the objections above-mentioned, saveethe tvant of shoes, 
the scarcity of ammunition, andthe fatigue of the troops, are inapplicable. But in 
the two last particulars the allies were not so badly off as the enemy, and in the 
first not so deficient as to cripj^e the army, wherefore if the advaiUage to be 
gained was worth the effort it was an error to halt. 

The solution of this problem is to be found in the comparative condition of the 
armies. Soult had recovered his reserve, his cavalry, and artillery, but Wellington 
was reinforced b> General Graham’s corps which was more numerous and powerful 
than ViUattc's reserve. The new chances then were for the allies, and the action of 
the 3nd,|^of August demonstrated that their opponents however str^gly posteert 
could not stand before them ; one more victory would have gone'\^h to destroy 
the French force altogether ; for such was the disorder that Maucune's division had 
on the and o^ljfc looo men left out of more than 5000, and on the 6th it had still 
lOOD ttiagglers besides killed and wounded : Conroux’s and J^a Martini6re's 
divisions were scarcely in better plight, and the losses the other divisions 
aUhough less remJtkable wefte ’ ’ ‘ 

Foy with 8000 men was cut off 


of y Wch were in the allies’ power, 
from the pass of Maya, and their fron^ vigorously iissailed by the mam body of the 
allies, they could hardly have kgpt togeth^, since more than 21,000 men exclusive 
of Foy*s troops were then aBsent from their colours. And as late as the 12th of 
August Soult warned the ministei» of war that hS was indeed prcpaiing to assail Ins 
enemy again, but he had not the means of^resisiing a counter-attack', although 
he held a different language to hik army and to tl*e people of the country.* 

Had halted because his soldiers were fatigued, Pharsalia would have 

been but u. common battle. 

* Appendix, No. 26. 
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BOOI^ XXII. 


, , CHAPTER I. 

AStter the combat Echallar^ Soult adopted a permaneat position and reorganized 
his army. The left wing under D’Krlon occupied the hills of Ainhoa, with an 
advanced guard on the heights overlooking Urdav and Zugaramuidi. The centre 
under Clausel was in advance of Saire, guaiding thc^ssues from Vera end Echallar, 
his right resting on the gieatest of the Rhune mounuins. The nght wing under 
Reille, composed of Maucune’s and La Martini6rc's divisions, extended along the 
Lower I 3 idassoa to the sea ; Viilatw’s reserve was enccimped behind the Nivclle 
near Serres, and Reille's third division, under Foy, covered in conjunction with the 
national guards, Sh Jean Pied de Port and the roads leading into France on that 
side. 'Pile c.avalry for the convenience of forage were quartered, one division 
between the and the Kivelle rivers, the other as far back as Dax. 

Lord Wellington occupied his old positions from the pass of Roncesvalles to 
tlic mouth of the Bidassoa, but the disposition of his troops was different. Sir 
Rowland Hill, reinforced, by Monllo, held the Roncesvalles and Alduides throwing! 
up field-works at the former The third and sixth divisions were in the Bastan 
guarding the Puerto de Maya, and the seventh division, reinforced by O’Donnel’s 
army of reserve, occupied the jiasscs at Fxliallar and Ziigai amurdi. Ihe light 
division was posted on tlie Santa Barbara heights, having picquets in the town 
of Vera ; their leit rested on the Bidassoa, their fight on the Ivantelly rock, round 
. which a bridle communication with Lcliallar was now made by the labour of the 
soldiers Longa’s troops were beyond the ] 3 idassoa on the left of the light division ; 
the fourth division was in reserve behind him, 'near Lesaca ; the fourth Spanish 
army, now commanded by General Frcyre, piolonged the line from the left of 
Ia:>nga to the sea ; it crossed the ro)al causeway, occupied Irun and Fontarabia, and 
guarded thr JaizquiJ^cl mountain. The first division was in reserve beh>d these 
Spaniards ; ine" fifth division was destined to resume the siege of San Se&astian ; 
the blockade of Pampeluna was maintained by Carlos d’Espana's troops. 

This disposition, made with increased means, was more powewrfi^l for defence 
than the former occupation of the same ground. A strong corps under at single 
command was well w ntrenched at Roncesvalles ; and in Sie Bastan two British 
divisions, *admon*B!'fed Stev^art’s error, were mortf than suff/cient to defend the 
Puerto de Maya. T«he Ecltillar mouptains were with the aid of O’Donnd’s 
Spaniards equally secure, and*' the reserve instead of occupying San Estevaji, 
posted near Lesaca in supportrof the left,jiow become the most important part 
of the line. , 1 » 

^"lie castles of Zaragoza and Daroca had fallerj^, tlie Empecinado was directed 
upon Alcamtz and he maintained 'the cortimunitation between the Catalan army /' 
and Mina. The latter, now joined by Duran, was gathering near Jaca, from whence 
hib line of retreat was by Sanguessa upon Pampemna in this position he menaced 
General Paris, who marched after a slight engagement on the iith^jnto J'rance, 
leaving 800 men in the town and castle. At this time Lord William Bentinck 
having crossed the Ebro was investing Taragona, an(f thus the allies, acting on the 
gl^ensive, in -direct military (communication from the^Mediterraneam«6-..he Bay 
ot Biscay, labile Sachet, though holding the fortre.sfies, could only communicate with 
Soult through France. 

' This last-named marshal, being strongly posted, did not much expect atront 
attack* but the argmerftation of the allies on the side of Roncesvalles and Maya 
gave him uneasiness, lest they should force him to abjndon his position by operating 
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along the Nive river. ^ To meet this danger General Paris took post at t)lemn 
in second line to Foy, and* the fortresses of St Jean Pied de Port an^ Nat^eins 
were put in a state of defence as pivots of op^afion on that side, while Bayonne 
served a like purpose on the other flank of the army. But with great diligence the 
French general fortified his line from the mouth of the BidassoaH to the rocks of 
Mohdirain and the Nive, 

Lord Wellington^ whose reasons for not invading France at this period have 
been ^ready noticed, and who had now little to fear from any renewal of the 
French operations against his right wing, turned his wffole attention to the 
reduction of San Sebastian. In this object he was howevef crossed in a manner 
to prove that the English ministers were the very counterparts of -the Spanish and 
Portuguese statesnten. Lord Melville was at the head of the bhard of admiralty; 
under his rule the navy of England for the first time met with disasters in battle, 
and his neglect of the general’s demands for maritime aid went nigh to fasten the 
like misfortuwes upon the arm>^. This neglect, combined with the cabinet scheme 
of employing Lord Wellington in Germany, would seem to prove that experience 
had taught the English ministers nothing as to the nature of the Peninsular war, 
or that elated with the array of soveieigns against Napoleon they were now careless 
of a cause so mixed ui^with delnociacy. Still it would be incredible that Lord 
Melville, a man of ordinary capacity, should have been suftered to retard the great 
* designs and endanger the final success of a general, whose sure judgment and 
extraordinary merit were authenticated by exploits unparalleled in E^iglish warfare, 
if Lord Wellington's correspondence and that of Mr. Stuart did not establish the 
following facts. 

• I. Desertion from the enemy was slopped, chiefly bgcause the Admiralty, of 
which Lord Melville was the head, refused to let the ships*of war carry deserters or 
prisoners to England ; they w'gre thus hcaj^ed up by hundreds at Lisbon and 
maltreated by the Portuguese government, which checked all desire in the French 
troops to come over. 

a. When the disputes with Ainerica commenced, Mr. Stuart’s efforts to obtain 
flour for the aimy weie most vexatiously thwarted by the board of admiralty, 
which permitted if it did not encourage the English ships of war to captuic 
American vessels trading under th% secret licenses. 

3. The refusal of the adnuialty to establish certain cruisers along the coast, 
as recommended by Lord Wellington, caused the loss of many slot e-ships and 
mcrchp^sdmen, to the great detriment of the army before quitt^l Portugal^ 
Fifteen were taken off Opoito, and one close to the bar of Lisbon “iir May.* And 
afterwards, the Mediterranean packet bearing despatches from Lord William 
Bentinck wq^ captured, which led to lamentable consequences ; for the papers 
were /lot in cypher, and contained detailed accounts of plots against the French in 
Italy, wdth the names ^f the principal persons engaged. • 

4. A like negleft of the (^ast of Spam caused |hips^ont:rL,ing mofley, shoes, 
and other indispensable stores to delay jn port, 03 » risk the being taken on the 
passage by cruisers issuing from Santona, Bayonrife, and Bordeaux. And while 
the communications of the allies were^hus intercepted, the French coasting vessels 
supplied their army and fortrestes withouVlifficuliy. 

5. After the battle of ViO^oria Lord Wellington was forced to use French 
ammunition, though too small 4 br thtf En^ish muskets, because the ordnance 

I store-ships which he had ordered from Lisbon to Santander could not sail for want 
of convoy. When the troijps were in the Pyreoces, a reinforcement of 5000 men 
was kept afi Gibraltar and Lisbon waiting for ships of war, and the transports 
employed to convey them wflge thus withdrawn from the service of carrying home • 
wounded men, at a time wh^ the Spanish authorities at Bilbao refused ^ven for 
paymenfr^* concede public buildings for hospital^ • , V _ 

6. When snow was falling on the Pyrenees the soldiers weijfe wirliout proj^ 
clot^Jing,• because the fhip contmning their great coats, though ready to sail in 
August, was detained at Oporto until November waiting for coqvoy. When the 
victories of July were to be turned to profit ere the fitting season for the siege of 

• • * Appendix, No. 23. 
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JSan Stfoastian should pass away, the attack of that fortress was retarded 16 days, 
bccatfsi^ a b^ttenng tram and ammunition, demanded •se'feml months before by 
Lord Wellington, had not yet ar*ived from England. t 
^ 7. During the siege the sea communication with Bayonne was free. “ Anything 
In the shape ofra naval force/' said Lord Wellington, “would drive away Sir 
George Collier’s squadron." 'Fhe' garrison received reinforcements, artillery am- 
munition, and all necessary stores fo^ its defence, sendine away the sick and 
wounded men in empty vessels. The Spanish general blocRading Santonf. com- 
plained at the same time that the exertions of his troops were useless, because the 
French succoured the* place by sea when they pleased ; and after the battle of 
Vittoria not less than five vessels laden with stores and provisions, and one 
tinnsport having British soldiers and clothing on board, were taken by cruisers 
issuing out of that port. The great advantage of attacking San Sebastian by 
water as well as by land was foregone for want o^ naval means, and from the same 
cause Biitish soldiers were withdrawn from their^own service to j^nload store- 
ships ; the gun-boats employed m the blockade were Spanish vessels manned by 
Siianish soldiers withdrawn from the army, and the store-boats were navigated 
by Spanish women. r 

8. The coasting trade between Bordeau.x and Bayonne being quite free, the 
French, whose military means of transport had been so cfippled by tlieir losses at 
Vittoria that they could scarcely have collected magazines for land carnage only, 
received their i^upphes by W(r.ter, and were thus saved trouble and expense, and the 
unpopularity attending forced requisitions. 

Between April and August, more than 20 applications and remonstrances were 
addressed by I^ord Wellington to the goveinment upon these points, without^ 
producing the slightest attention to his demands. Mr. Crokcr, the under-secretary 
of the Admiralty ,n of whose conduct he jjarticularly complained, was indeed per- 
mitted to write an official offensive letter to him, but his demands and the dangers to 
be apprehended from neglecting them were disregarded, and to use his own words, 
"since Great Britain had been a naval power a British aimy had never before been 
left in such a situation at a most important moment” 

Nor is it easy to determine whether negligence and incapacity, or a grovelling 
sense of national honour, prevailed most m the cabinet, when w’e find this renowned 
general complaining that the government, ignorant even to ridicule of military 
^operations, seemed to know nothing of the nature of the element with which 
■'^iingland w<v surrounded, and Lord Melville, so insensible to the glorious ..toils of 
the Pcninsulapas to^^tell him that his army w'as the last thing to be attcndSl to. 


RENEWED SIEGE OF SEBASTIAN. 

Villattc’s demonstration against I^nga, on the 28th of July, pf^used the ships 
laden with the battering train to put to sea, but on the 5th of August thf, guns 
were re-landed and tbe works against the fortress resumed. On the 8th, a notion 
having spread tl>»%Ahe^neniy^ was mining under the cask recfcjiibt, the engineers 
seized the occasion to exeicisj^^ their mexpeiicnccd miners by sinking a shaft and 
driving a gallery. Th(? men so6n aetjuireb expertness, and as the water rose iri the 
shaft at 12 feet, the work was discontinued when the gallery had attained So^’feet. 
Meanwhile the old trenches were repaired,* the hpights of San Bartolomeo were 
strengthened, and the convent of Antigua, built on'Ju rock to the left of those 
hei^iits, was fortified and armed wfdi two guns tQ. stour the open beach and sweep 
tht. bay. The siege, however, lang^shed for want of ammunition ; and during 
this forced inactivity the garrison Received supplie^-and reinforcements'by se-i, their 
aamaged works were repaired, new defences construetdii, the magazines filled, and 
C7 pieces of artillery put in a condition to play. Eight hundred and nlty men bad 
been k^led and wounded since the commencement 6f the attack in July, but as 
fresh men caqje by sea, more than 2600 good soldiers wcr^still present ii^ en.nrms. 
P 6 iA to show thai their confidente was unabated, they celebrated the emperor’s 
birthday by crowning the castle with a splendid illuminat on i encircling It with 
a fiery legend to his honour in characters so large as to be distinctly read by' the 
besieger's. r, 

On the 19th of August, that is to say after a delay ,pf t 6 days, the battering train 
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arrived from England^ and in the night of the aand 15 heavy pieces were ]$Uiced in 
battery, eight at the right attack, and seven al the A second battei^ trtSn 
came on the a3rd, alimenting the number Of pieces of various kinds to 
including a large Spanish mortar; but with characteristic negligence this cnormotis 
armament had been sent out from England jwith no more snqit and shells than 
would sufffce for one day’s consumption I ^ 

In the night o^the 2^,rd the battencs on the Chofre sand-hills were reinforced' 
with^our long- pieces and four 68-pound carronades, and the left attack With six 
additional guns. Ninety sappers and miner's had come witlfthe train from Englnhd, 
the seamen under Mr O'Reilly were again attached to the Imttcries, and part of the 
field artillerymen were brought to the siege. 

On the 2i^ the attack was recommenced with activity. The Chofre battesfles 
were enlarged to contain 48 pieces, and two batteries for 13 pieces were begun on 
the heights of Bartolomeo, designed to breach at 700 yards distance the faces of the 
left demi-bnfction of the horn-Work, that of St. John on the main front, and the end 
of the high curtain, for these works rising in gradation one above another Were In 
the same line of shot. The approaches on the isthmus were now also pushed for- 
ward by the sap, but the old trenches were»still imperfect, and before daylight on 
the 25th the French joining from the hom-work swept the left of the parallel, 
injured the sap, and made some prisoners before they were repulsed. 

On the night of the 25lh the battencs were all armed on both sides of the Urumeii, 
and on the 26th s7 pieces opened with a general saI^«), and contiry.ied to play with 
astounding noise and rapidity until evening. The firing from the Chofre hills 
destroyed the rev^tement of the demi-bastion of St. John, and nearly ruined the 
towers near the old breach together wath the wall connecting them ; but at the 
isthmus the batteries although they injiued the horn-worK, made little impression on 
the mam front from which the^ were too distant, • 

Lord Wellington, present at this attack and discontented with the operation, 
now ordered a battery for six guns to be constructed amongst some ruined houses 
on the right of the parallel, o)^y 300 yards from the main front, and two shafts 
were sunk with a view to drive galleries for the protection of this new battery 
against the enemy’s mines, but the work wms slow because of the sandy nature of 
the soil. • 

At three o’clock in tlie morning of the 27th the boats of the squadron, com- 
manded by Lieutenant .Arbulhnot of the Siin/nUantr, and carrying 100 soldiers of 
the regiment under Captain Caineion, pulled 10 attack the i^and of Satflft 
Clara. A heavy fire was opened on them, and the troops laMled vvith some 
difficulty, but the island was then easily taken and a lodgment made with the loss 
of only 28 and officei's, of which 18 were seamen. 

Ht the night of the 27th, about three o’clock, the French sallied against the new 
battery on the isthmus, but as Colonel Cameron of the 91!^ regiment met them on 
the very edge offlie tienchts with the bayonet the^attenmt yet if delayed the 

arming of the battery. At daybreak the renewed fir * of the besiegers, especially 
from the Chofres sand-hills, was extremely h^vy, ana the shrapnel shells were 
supposed to be very destructive ; imvcrthelcss practice with that missile was 
very uncertain, the bullets frequently fli^w amongst the guards in the parallel and 
one struck the field-officer.* In the course of the day another sally was commenced, 
but the enemy being discovercci and filed unoft did not persist. The trench A were 
now furnished with banquettes and paiapeffas fast as the quantity of gabions and 
fascines would permit, y^ th^woik was slow# because the Spanish authorities of , 
Guipuscc% like those in every other part of Spam, neglected to provide carts to convey 
the materials from the wopcis, and this hard labour was performed by the Portt^Uese 
soldiers. It would seem h^)Wcver an error not to liave prepared all the m^tei'ials of , 
this^tiere during the Wockade* • . • . V. , . , 

Lord Wellington again visited the works tWR day, and In tl^ ni^the advanced 
battery* which, at th^desire of Sir Richard Fletcher had been constructed fbr only 
fourgfuns, was armed. The 29th it opened, but an accident had prevented' the , 
arrival of one gun, and the fire of the enemy soon dismoonted another, so^hat <>luy 
two instead of six guns as Wellington had designed, sthote at shtnt ran^ the 
• 
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* face of ihp demi-bastion of St, John and the end of the high turtain ; however the 
general nring was severe both upoi^^the castle and the town-works and great daihage 
was,done to the defences. By this time the French guns were nearly silenced and 
as additional mort|Lrs were mounted on the Chofre batteries, making in all 63 pieces 
of which 29 threw shells or spherical tase-shot, the superiority of the besiegers was 
established. ( 

The Urumea was now discovered to be fordable. Captain AR;Jcander Macdgnald 
01 tlie artillery, withouf orders, waded across in the night passed close under the 
works to the breach and.returned safely. Wherefore as a few minutes would suffice 
to bring the enemy, into the Chofre batteries, to save the guns from being spiked, 
Ihiy vents were covered with iron plates fastened by chains ; and this was also done 
at the advanced battery on the it>thmus. # 

This day the materials and ordnance for a btttery of six pieces, to- take the 
defences of the Monte Orgullo in reverse, were sent tp the island of Santa Clara ; 
and several guns in the Chofre batteries were turned upon the retaining wall of the 
horn-work, in the hope of shaking down any mines the enemy might have prepared 
there, without destioymg the wall itself,which offered cover for the troops advancing 
to the assault. 

The trenches leading from the parallel on tlie isthmus now very wide and 
good, the sap was pushcfl on the right close lo the demi-bastion of the horn-work, 
and the sea-wall supporting tjje high road into the town, which had increased the 
march and cramped the foimation of the columns in the first assault, was broken 
through to give access to the strand and shorten tlte approacli to the breaches. 
The crisis was at hand, and in the night of the 29th a false attack was ordered to 
make the enemy spring hfe mines; a despeiate service and bravely executed by * 
Lieutenant Macadapi, of the 9th regiment. 'Flic order was sudden, no volunteers 
were demanded, no rewards offered, no me.ins of exiiternent resorted to; yet such 
is the inherent bravery of British soldiers, that 17 men of the royals; the nearest at 
band, immediately leaped forth ready and willing to encounter what seemed certain 
death. With a rapid pace, all the breaching l)arteries playing hotly at the time, 
they reached the foot of the breach unpcrccived, and then mounted in extended 
order shouting and firing; but the French were tog steady to be imposed upon and 
their musketry laid the whole party low with the exception of their commander, who 
icturned alone to the trenches. 

c' . On the 3c^h, the sea flank of the jflace being opened from the half-bastion 
of St. John on die rig^it, to the most distant of the old breaches, that is fy say, 
for 500 feet, the batteries on the Chofres were turned against the Ciistlc and 
other defences of the Monte Orgullo, while the advanced battery on the isthmus, 
now containing three guns, demolished, m conjunction with the'^rx: froni the 
( ’hofres, the face of the half^bastion of St. John’s, and the end of the high curtain 
above It. The whgjj^i th.at quarter was in rums, an^ at th'^i ^me time the bat- 
teries on San Bartolomeo *::.oke the face of the demi-bastion of the horn-work, and 
cut away the palisades. • « 

The 30th the batteries continued their fire, and about three o’clock Ij©rd 
Wellington, after examining the Enemy’s defence, resolved to make a lodgment 
on the breach, and in that view, ordered the ass^oll^ to be made the next day 
at iirt’clock, when the ebb of tide^vould l^vc full< space between the hornwork 
and the water. fv * 

The galleries in front of the advanced battQf:y on the isthmus. were now 
pushed close up to the sea wallf under which three anines were formed, with 
the double view of opening a short and easy way for the troops tof reach the 
strand, and rendering useless any subterranean works the enemy might have 
made in'that ^rt. At two o'clock ib the morning of the 31st they were sprung, 
opened^^iree' wide passageSi,^^ which were immedia'^'ely connectedT^nd a 
traverse of gabions,*' six feet high, was run across the mouth of the main trench 
on t^e left, to screen the opening fiom the grape-shot of the castle. Evetythfeig 
was now ready for«the assault ; but before describing that terrible event, it will be 
fitting to show the exact state of the besieged in defence. 

Sir Thomas Graham had been bef<nne the place'‘fof 52 days, during 30 of 
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which the attack Wa% siwpended. All this time the garrison had labourer^ inces- 
santly, and though the Heavy fire of the besiegers since the afith apjfearea t0 i»ve 
mined the defences of the enormous breach in the sea flank, it was not so. , A per- 
pendicular fall behind of more than 20 feet barred progress, and b^^d that, ahiongk- 
the ruins of the burned houses, was a strong counter-wall 15 feet high, loojrfioled 
for tmiskefty, and extending in a pamlle^ direction with the breaches, which were 
also mt off from lij^e sound part of the rampart by traverses at the extremities. 
The only really practicable road into the town was by the narrow end of the high 
curtain above the half-bastion of St. John. ^ 

In front of the counter- wall, about the middle of the great .breach, stood the 
tower of Los Homos, still capable of some defence, and beneath it a mine, charg^ 
with 13 hundred-weight of powder. The streets \^re all trenched, and furnished 
with traverses, to dispute the pasfige and to cover a retreat to the Monte Orgullo ; 
but before the assailants could reach the main breach, it was necessary either 
to form a lodgment in the horn-w ork, or to pass, as in the former assault, under 
a flanking fire of musketry for a distance of nearly 200 yards. And the first 
step was close under the sea-wall, covering the salient angle of the covered way, 
where two mines, charged with 800 pounds or powder, were prepared to overwhelm 
the advancing columns.^ 

To support this system of retrenchments and mines the French had still some 
» artillery in reserve. One r 6-pounder mounted at St.^lmo flanked the left of the 
breaches on the river face ; a 12 and an 8-poundcr preserved in ttie casemates of 
the cavalier were ready to flank the land face of the half-bastion of St. John ; 
many guns from the Monte Orgullo, especially those of the Mirador, could play 
•upon the columns, and there was a 4-pounder bidder# on the horn-work, to be 
brought into action when the assault commenced. Neither tljp resolution of the 
governor nor the courage of tho garrison were abated, but the overwhelming fire of 
the last few days had reduced the number of fighting men ; General Rey had only 
250 men in reserve, and he demanded of Soult whether his brave garrison should 
be exposed to another assault. •“The army would endeavour to succour him," 
was the reply, and he abided his fate. 

Napoleon’s ordinance, which forbade the surrender of a fortress without having 
stood at least one assault, has been strongly censured by English writeis upon 
slender grounds. The obstinate defences made by French governors in the Penin- 
stila were the results, and to condemn an enemy’s system from wjjich we 
ourselv jAsufl'ered, will scarcely bring it into disrepute. Huf the argument runs, 
that the besiegers working by the lulcs of art must make a way into the place, and 
to risk an assault for the sake of military glory, or to augment the loss of the 
enemy, is to«2ft?nfice brave men uselessly ; that capitulation always followed a cer- 
tain Slvance of the besiegers in Louis the Fourteenth’s ^inic, and to suppose 
Napoleon’s upstaij era Is^ possessed of superior courage o’- sense t»f military 

honour to the high-minded nobility of that age wa^uittf*in admissible ; and it has 
been rather whimsically added that obedtcnce to tl*j empei^r’s orders might suit a 
pred«5tinarian Turk, but could not be tolerated jDy a reflecting Christian. From 
this it would seem that certm'n nice diftinctions as to the extent and manner recon- 
cile human slaughter with pifistianity, tnd that the true standard of military 
honour was fixed by the intrigi^ing, ^praved* and insolent court of Louis* the 
n Fourteenth. It may, however, be reasonabl)*supposcd that as the achievements 
1 of Napoleon’s soldiers far exceecfced the exploits Louis’s cringing courtiers, they 
possessed greater military vietues. 

But the #hole argument seems to rest upon false grounds. To inflict loss upon 
an enemy is the very essence of war, and as the bravest men and ofiic|rs will 
always be foremost in assault, the loss thus occasioned may, be ^j^the utmost 
importSBfcd? To resist when nothing can be gair#3 or saved is aj actmbarbarolfe 
courage wjikh reason sj^rns at ; but how seldom does that crisis happen in war ? 
NapoieOn wisely insistea upon a resistance which should make it dangerous for the 
besiegtra to hasten a siege beyond the rules of art. H^would'not have ^ weak 
governor yield to a simulation of force not really existing ; he desired that military 
. honour should rest upon the%oun(ge and resouices of men, rather than uixin the 
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strength of walls ; in fine, he made a piactical application of the piovcrb that 
ncces^it; IS tire mother of invention. • ' 

Granted that a siege artfully (inducted and with sufficient means must reduce 
thfi fortress attacked ; still there will be some opportunity fora ^vernor to display 
his resources of ^und. Vauban admits of one assault and several retrenchments, 
after a lodgment is made on the body^of the place ; Napoleqn only Insisted that 
every effort which course and genius could dictate should be exhausted before a 
surrender ; and those pftorts can never be defined or boundeabeforehand. tTarifa 
IS a happy example. To be consistent, any attack which deviates from the rules of 
art must also be denounced as barbarous ; yet how seldom has a general all the 
necessary means at^his disposal. In Spam not one siege could be conducted by 
tf?e British army according tp the rules And there is a manifest weakness in 
praising the Spanish defence of Zaragoza, ancl condemning Napoleon because 
he demanded from regular troops a devotion similar to that displayed by peasants 
and artisans What governor was ever in a more ctesperate situatiqn^than General 
Bizanet at Bergen op Zoom, when Sir 1 honias Graham, with a hardihood and 
daring which would alone place him amongst the foremost men of enterprise 
which Euiope can boast of, threw nfore than 2000 men upon the ramparts of that 
almost impregnable fortress? The young soldiers of the grrnson, frightened by a 
surprise in the night, weie dispersed, were flying. The assailants had possession 
of the walls for several houis, yet some cool and brave oflicers rallying the men 
towards mormzig, charged Ip the narrow ramps, and drove the assailants over the 
parapets into the ditch They who could not at first defend their works, were npw 
able to retake them, and so completely successful and illustrative of Napoleon s 
principle was this countcj^ attack, that the number of prisoners equalled that of tli% 
garrison. 7 here are no rults to limit energy and genius, and no man knew betUr 
than Napoleon hdw to call those qualities forth . Jie possessed them himself m the 
utmost perfection, and created them m others 

CHAP 1 1 R II, 

STORMING OF SAN SFBASTIAN. 

To assault the breaches without having destroyed the enemy s defences or estal> 
lished a lodgment on the horn-work, wis, notwithstanding the increased fire and 
l^great facilities of the besiegers, obviously a repetition of the former fatal error. And 
"^ihe same gqnerals who had before so indiscreetly made their disapproval of such 
operations public, now even more freely and imprudently dealt out censulKi, which 
not ill-founded m themselves were most ill-timcd, since there is much danger when 
doubts come down from the commanders to the soldiers. Lord Wellington thought 
the fifth division had been thus discouraged, and incensed at the (Ause, demanded 
50 volunteers from e^/'h of the 15 regiments composing the first, fourth, ami light 
divisions,'”* wAi? could sho 7 v other troops hoiv to vipunt a^bf^h " This was the 
phrase employed, and /50 giyll int sokiiers instantly marched to San Sebastian m 
answer to the appeal^ Colorfel Cooke 'and Major Robertson led the guards and 
Germans of the first division, M^jor Rose commanded the men of the fourth diwsion, 
and Colonel Hunt, a daring officer who haef already won his promotion at former 
assaults, wis at the head Of the ficicc n%ged vetenVn^of the light division, yet theic 
were good officers and brave solditrs m the fifth 

It being at first supposed that Ltf.d Wellington merely designed a simple lodg- / 
ment on the great breach, the volunteers and one»brigade of the fifth division only ' 
were ordered to be ready ; but in a council held at ni^ht Major Smith maintained 
that the orders were misunderstood, as no lodgment could be formed unless the 
high CfJirtain w'as gamed General Oswald being called to the council was of the 
samfe opinioF, whereupon th/» remainder of the fifth division was brought to the 
frenches, Gereral Bradford rfs» ving offered the services of his PortugtSH?bngaclc 
w^s told he might ford the Urumea and assail tae farthe%t breach if judged it 
advisable. ^ u 

Sif James I^ith had resumed the command of the fifth division, and being 
ass.sted bv General Oswald directed the attack from the isthmus. He was extremely 
offended by the arrival of the volunteers anfl woiild not snffdr them to lead the 
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assault ; some he spmd along the trenches to keep down the fire of the h( 5 ni^WQrlt« 
the remainder were neld*as a reserve along with General H^'s Briti^ an4jl46prye*s 
Portuguese brigades of the fifth division. T« General Robinson^ bd^e tbo 
assault was confided. It was formed in two columns, one to assault the old breach 
l>eiween the toweis, the other to storm the bastion of St John the of the 
high curtajin. The small breach on the extreme right was left for General Bradford's 
Portuguese who w^e drawn up on the (fhofre hills , some large boats filled widi 
troofN, were directed to make a denionstraiiou against the sea-line of the Monte 
Orgullo, and Sir Thomas Graham overlooked the whole operations from the tight 
bank of the river. 9 

The morning of the 3rst broke heavily, a thick fog hid every object, and fhe 
besiegers’ batteries could not open until eight o’clock. From fbat hour a consntnt 
shower of heavy missiles was poiu*ed upon the besieged until eleven, when Robjnson’s 
brigade getting out of the trenenes passed through the openings in the sea-wall and 
was launchtd bodily against tiie breaches. While the head of the column was still 
gathering on the strand, about 3 3 yards from the salient angle of the hom-work, 
12 men. commanded by a sergeant whose heroic death has not sufficed to preserve 
his name, running violently forward leaped wi^on the covered way with intent to cut 
the sausage of the enemy’s mines. The French startled by this sudden assault fired 
tlie train prematurely, and though tlic sergeant and his brave followers were all 
destroyed and the high sea-wall was thrown with a dreadful crash upon the head of 
the advancing column, not more than 40 men were ''xrushed by the ruins and the 
rush of the troops was scarcely checkctl. The forlorn hope haa already passed 
beyond the play of the mine, and now speeded along the strand amidst a shower of 
grape and shells, the leader. Lieutenant Maeguire of the 4th legiment, conspicuous 
from his long white plume his fine figure and his swiftifess, bounded far ahead of 
his men in all the pride of yputhful strength and courage, b»U at the foot of tl>e 
great breach he fell dead, and the storincrs went sweeping like a dark surge over his 
body ; many died however with him, and the trickling of wounded men to the rear 
was incessant. , 

This time there was a broad strand left by the retreating tide and the sun had 
dried the rocks, yet they disturbed the order and closeness of the formation, the 
distance to the mam breach was«still nearly 200 yards, and the French, seeing the 
first mass of assailants pass the horn-work regardless of its broken bastion, imme- 
diately abandoned tlic front and ciowding on the river face of that work, poured 
their Jmsketry into the flank of the .second column as it rushed alorwj a few yat^ 
below mem ; but the soldiers still running forward towards the brerxh returnedThis 
fire without slackening iheir speed. The batteries of the Monte Orgullo and the 
St. Elmo nt\uw!ent their showers of shot and shells, the two pieces on the cavalier | 
swep» the face of the breach in the bastion of St. John, and the 4-pound8r in the 
horn-work being suddenly mounted on the broken bastion poured grape-sKot into 
their rear. to < . 

Thus scourged with fire from all sides, the storf^ers, “their array broken alike by 
th(» ,shot, and by the rocks they passeef over, rea*^hed their destinations, and the 
liead of the first column gained the top of thegreil breach ; but the unexpected gulf 
belovst could only be passed rt a few places where meagre parcels of the burned 
houses were still attached to the rampart, and ibe deadly clatter of the ^ench 
muskets from the loopholed'Vall beyond soo*n strewed the narrow crest of the 
ruins with dead. In vain the following multitude covered the ascent seeking an 
entrance at every part ; to advance was impossible and the mass of assailants, slowly 
sinking downwards remained stubborn and immovable on the lower patt of the 
breach. Here they were covered from the musketry in front, but from several 
isolated points, especially the tower of Los Homos, under which the greatjmine was 
placed the French stilV smote them with smaU arms, and the ardllery from the 
Monte Orgullo poured shells and grape withouzintemiission. j - ' ^ 

Such was the*stato of affairs at the great breach, and at the half bastion of St, 
Jofin k was even worse. The access to the top of the high ^rtain being quite 
I practicable, the efforts to force a way were more persevering and constant,jand the 
slaughter was in proport'on ; for the traverser on the flank, cutting it off from the 
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caxcilicr, was defended by French grenadiers who would not,yield; the two pieces 
on the*c£,vali« itself swept along the front face of theopehing, and the 4-pounder 
and the musketry from the horft-work swept in like manner along tne river 
facA In themidst of this destruction somesappersanda working party attached to the 
assaulting columni' endeavoured to f^rra a lodgment, but no artificial materials had 
been provided, and most of the labourers were killed before they could raise the 
loose rocky fragments into a cover. 

During this time tl^ besiegers' artillery kept up a constant counter-fire ^hich 
killed many of the French, and the reserve brigades of the fifth division were pushed 
on by degrees to feed th 5 attack until the left wing of the 9th regiment only remained 
in the trenches. Tlyj volunteers also who had been with difficulty restrained in the 
trdfiches, “ calling out to know, why they had been brought there if they were not 
to lead the assault," these men, whose presence h(d given such offence to General 
Leith that he would have kept them altogether from the assault, being now let loose 
went like a whirlwind to the breaches, and again ihtf crowded masses Cwarmed up 
the face of the mins, but reaching the crest line they came down like a falling wall ; 
crowd after crowd were seen to mount, to totter, and to sink, the deadly French 
fire was unabated, the smoke fIoated*away, and the crest of the breach bore no 
living man. ^ 

Sir Thomas Graham, standing on the nearest of the Chofre batteries, beheld 
this frightful destruction with a stern lesolution to win at any cost; and he was a 
man to have pu' himself at fi'ie head of the last company and died sword in hand 
upon the breach rather than sustain a second defeat, but neitlier his confidence nor his 
resources were yet exhausted. He directed an attempt to be made on the horn- 
work, and turned all tlie Chofre batteries and one on the Isthmus, that is to say, the < 
concentrated fire of 50 heavy pieces, upon the high curtain. The shot ranged over 
the heads of the trAops who now were gathered at the foot of the breach, and the 
stream of the missiles thus poured along the upper surface of the high curtain broke 
down the traverses, and in its fearful course shattering all things strewed the 
rampart with the mangled limbs of the defendeis. r When this flight of bullets first 
[ swept over the heads of the soldiers a cry arose, from some inexperienced people, 

“ to retire because the batteries were firing on the stormers;" but the veterans of 
the light division under fiunt being at that pointVerc not to be so disturbed, and 
in the very heat and fury of the cannonade effected a solid lodgment in some ruins 

houses actually within the rampart on the right of the great breach. 

For half in hour* this horrid tempest smote upon the works and thewhouses 
behind, and then suddenly ceasing the small clatter of the French muskets showed 
that the assailants were again in activity; and at the same time the I3lh Portuguese 
regiment led by Major Snodgrass and followed by a detaclmieifr <pf the 24th 
under Colonel Macbean entered the river from the Chofres, The ford was^deep 
the water rpse above rt-iC waist, and when the soldiers reached the middle of the 
stream which was 200 yamis wide, a heavy gun struck on the head of the column 
with a shower of grapes the hz^-^oc was feariul but the survivors closed and moved 
on. A second discharge from the same piece tore the ranks from front to rear,^till 
the regiment moved on, and aniicLt a confused fire of musketry from the ramparts, 
and of artillery from St. Elmo, from the eastlc, and^fr^m the Mirador, landed on 
the left bank and rushed against the third breach. Maahean’s men, who had followed 
with equal bravery, then reinforced theojreat'breacH, about 80 yards to the left of the 
other although the line of ruins seemed to extend ihf whole way. The fighting now 1 
became fierce and obstinate again^at all the breaches, tbut the French musketry j 
still rolled with deadly effect, the heaps of slain increased, and once moii3 the great 
mass of stormers sunk to the foot of the ruins unable to win ; the living sheltered 
themselvts as they could, but the dead and wounded lay so thickly that hardly 
coii^'l it be jjjd'ied Whether the hurt^or unhurt were most mimerous. ^ 

It was now evicfent that the assault must fail unless sorne accident intervened, 
for Jhe tide was rising, the reserves all engaged, and no CTeater effort donld«be 
expected from men whosij courage had been already pushed to the verge of mad- 
ness. Ifi this crisis fortune interfered. A number of powder barrels, live shdis, 
and combustible materials which the French had accuRiulkted behind the traverses 
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for their defence caught fire, a bright consuming flame wrapped (he whole of the 
high curtain, a suoces&idh of loud explosions were heard^ hundreds ef the f^eiioh 
grenadiers were destroyed, the rest were thro#n into confusion, and white ihe 
ramparts were still involved with suffocating eddies of smoke the British soldl^ 
broke in at the first traverse. The defenders^ bewildered by thii terrible disastef, 
yielded fof a moment, yet soon rallied, and a close desperate struggle took plaoe 
alonz the summit cd the high curtain, but the fury of the slormers \%ose numbers 
increased every moment could not be stemmed. The Fren^ colours on thecavaher 
were torn away bv Lieutenant Gethin of the nth regimem. The homework and 
the land front below the curtain, and the loopholed wall Behind the great brea<A 
were all abandoned ; the light division soldiers, who had already established th«Ri<*' 
selves in the ruins on the PYench left, immediately penetrated to the streets, anc^at 
the same moment the Portugui^ at the small brca'ch, mixed with British who had 
wandered to that point seeking for an entrance, burst in on their side. 

Five hosrs the dreadful ba'Mle liad lasted at the walls and now the stream of war 
went pouring into the town. The undaunted governor still disputed the victory for 
a short time with the aid of his barricades, but several hundreds of his men being 
cut oft* and taken in the horn-work, his gari^on was so reduced that even to effect 
a retreat behind the Ijpe of defences which separated the town from the Monte 
OrguUo was difficult. Many of his troops flying from the horn-work along the 
harbour flank of llie town broke through a body of the Biitish who had reached the 
vicinity of the fortified convent of Santa TtYesa betjre them, this post was 
the only one retained by the French in the town. It was thought by some dis- 
tinguished officers engaged in the action that Monte Orgullo might have been 
* carried on this day, if a commander of sufficient rank to^direct the troops had been 
at hand ; but whether from wounds or accident, no general entered the place until 
long after the breach had been jyon, the commanders of battalio/ls were embarrassed 
for want of orders, and a thunderstorm, which came down from the mountains 
widi unbounded fury iinniediatoly after the place was earned, added to the confusion 
of the tight. • 

This storm seemed to be the signal of lu 11 for the perpetration of villsdny which 
would have shamed the most ferocious baibarians of iintiquity. At Ciudad Rodrigo 
intoxication and plunder had the principal object ; at Badajos lust and murder 
were joined to rapine and drunkenness ,■ but at Sin Sebastian, the direst, and most 
revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue of ciimes. One atrocity of which a 
girl of^eventecn was the victim, staggers the mind by its enprmous.iincredible, m- 
describable baibanty. Some order was at first maintained, but the resolution of 
the troops to throw off discipline was quickly made manifest. A British stafif-ofticer 
was pursuejj^igth a volley of small arms and escaped with difficulty from men who 
mistook him for the provost-martial of the fifth division ; a Portuguese adjutant, who 
endeavoured to prew^nl some atrocity, was put to death i# the market-place, not 
with sudden violdhce from J single ruffian, but delijDera^y by a numbed of English 
soldiers. Many officers exerted themselves to prty^rve orijer, many men were well 
conducted, but the lapine and violence commenced by villains soon spread, the 
camp-followers crowded into the pla^e, and the disorder continued until the flames 
following the steps of the p4^nderer pu^ an end to his ferocity by destroying the 
whole town. • 

Three generals, Leith, OstvaJd, anck Robmsbn, had been hurt in the trench&, Sir 
Richard Fletcher, the chief engineer, a b-nveman who had served his country honour- 
ably was killed, and Colonel •Burgoy.ie the next in command of that arm was 
wounded. * 

The carnage at the breaches w'as appalling. The volunteers, although brought 
late into the action, had nearly half their num&r struck down, most of the i^iments 
^of fi(|ffi division suffered in the same proportion, and the who'teloss sincathe 
renewal of the siege exceeded 2500 men and omcers. • ^ 

Thik town bek^ thus taken, the Monte Oigullo was to be attacked, but h 'iffis 
vely steep and difficult to assail The castle served as a dtade] and just beldw n 
four batteries connected with masonry stretched across Ihe face of the bilk From 
the Mirador and Queen's batteries at the extremities of this line, ramps, protected 
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by redans, led to the convent of Santa Teresa which was the njost salient part of the 
defenc'C.’^ On' the side of Santa Clara and behind the mountain were some sea 
batteries, and if all these works hdd been of good construction, the troops fresh and 
well supplied, the siege would have been long and difficult ; but the ^frison Was 
shattered by the '.(recent assault, most of the engineers and leaders killed, the 
governor and many others wounded, koo men were sick or hurt, the soldiers fit for 
duty did not exceed 1300, and they had 40Q pnsoners to guard. The castle was 
small, the bonib-proofiy scarcely sufficed to protect the ammunition and provisions, 
and only 10 guns remained in a condition for service, three of which were on the 
sea line. I'liere was vdfy little water, and the troops were forced to lie out on tlie 
naked rock, exposed to the fire of the besiegers, or only covered by the asperities of 
gi^Aund. General ke> and his brave garrison Were however still resolute to fight, 
and they received nightly by sea supplies of ammunition, though in small quantities. I 
Lord Wellington ariived the day after the assault. Regular approaches could 
not be earned up the steep naked rock, he doubted 'the power of vertical fire, and 
ordered hitteries to be formed on the captured works of the town, intending to 
breach the enemy’s remaining lines of defence and then storm the Orgullo. And 
as the convent of Santa Teresa w'ouId*^5nable the French to sally by the rampart on 
the left of the allies’ position in the town, he composed Ips first line with a few I 
troops strongly barricaded, placing a supporting body in the market-place, and ' 
strong reset ves on the high curtain and flank ramparts. Meanwhile fiom the 
convent, which being actually in the tow n m’ght have been easily taken at first, the 
enemy killed many of the besiegers, and when after several days it was assaulted, 
they set the lower parts on fire and letired by a communication made from the roof 
to a ramp on the lull behind All tin’s time the flames were destroying the town, t 
and the Orgullo was overwhelmed with shells shot upwards from the besiegers’ 
batteries. j 

On the 3rd of September, the governor being summoned to surrender, demanded 
terms inadmissible, his resolution was not to be shaken, and the veitical fire was 
therefore continued day and night, though the Bn\ish prisoners suffered as well as 
the enemy ; for the officer commanding m the castle, irritated by the misery of the 
garrison, cruelly refused to let the unfortunate captives make trenches to cover them- 
selves. The French on the other hand complain that their wounded .and sick men, 
although placed in an empty niaga/ine with a black flag flying, were fired upon by 
^he besiegers, although the English prisoners in their red uniforms were placed 
ivjund it to sirengtheiUhe claim of humanity. 

I'he new breaching batteries were now commenced, one for three pieces on the 
isthmus, the other Xor 17 pieces on the land front of the horn-work. 'Fhese guns 
were brought from the Chofres at low water across the Urumcar first in the 
night, but the difliaiky of labouring in the water during darknessinduceC the 
artillery officers to transport the remainder m daylight, within reach of 
the enemy"^ batteries, whi^h dic^ not fire a shot. In th^ town theteiegers’ labours 
were impeded by the ,^ammg,^houses, but near the foot of the hill the rums 
furnished shelter for the musketeers employed to gall the garrison, and the ^ns 
on the island of Santa Clara being reinforced yvere actively worked by the seamen. 
The besieged replied but little, their ammunition ^was scarce, and the horrible 
vertical fire subdued their energy. In this manner the action was prolonged until 
the hth of September, when 59 heavy battering pieces opened at once from the 
isl.and, the isthmus, the horn-work, ^and the Chofres. In two hours both the 
Mirador and the Queen's battery w?re broken, the nre of the besieged was entirely 
extinguished, and the supimit and face of the hill torn £nd fui rowed in a frightful 
manner ; the bread-ovens were destroyed, a magazine exploded, and the castle, 
small aqd crowded with men, was overlaid with the descending shells. Then the 
governor, pro|ifily ,^ndmg to .his fate, surrendered. On .he 9th this b»-avfe man“ 
aiiu his her.,fu garrison, reduced to one<-tbird of their original number, and leatdng 
5qo woundod behind them in the hospital, marched but witli tho honoufs' of war. 
Tho Spanish flag was hoisted under a salute of 21 gims, and the siege terminated 
after 63 days open trenches, precisely when the tempestuous season, beginning to 
vex the coast, would have rendered a continuance of tl^e sea blockade impossible. 
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OBSERVATIONS. ' * 

I I. San Seb^tian. a third-rate fortress, and in bad condition Whc^iirstdt^ested, 
rtoisted a besieging army possessing an enormous battering train fot' 63 days. 
'I'hi^ is to be attributed partly to the errors of the besiegets. principally to obstfoe- 
lions extraneous to the military operations. Amongst the last fte to be t^ckoned 
the miscoifduct of the Admiralty, and the negltgence of the 'government relative to 
the battering tram and supply of ammunifion ; the latter retarded the second siege 
for M days , the former enabled the garrison to keep up and even increase its 
means as the siege proceeded. ^ 

Next in order and importance was the failure of the S^panish authorities, who 
neglected to supply carts and boats from the country, and even refused the use of 
their public buildings for hospitals. Thus between the sea ancf the shore, receiving 
aid from neither. Lord Wellington had to condftet an operation of war whicli 
more than any other depends for success upon labour and provident care. It was 
probably th# first time that important siege was maintained by women’s exer- 
tions ; the stores of the besiegers were landed from boats rowed by Spanish girls ! 

Another impediment was Soult's advance towards Pampeluna, but the positive 
effect of this was slight, since the want of aoimunition would have equally dela}ed 
the attack. The true measure of the English government's negligence is thus 
obtained. It was moft mischievous than the operations of Oo.ooo men under a 
. great general. 

2. The errors of execution having been before loBiched upon need no further 
illustration. 'Phe greatest difference betw'een the first and second part of the siege 
preceding the assaults was that m the latter, the approaches near the isthmus 
. 0 being carried further on and openings made in the se.i-wall, the troops more easily 
and rapidly extricated themselves from the trenches, the*distance to the breach was 
shortened, and the French fiie^ bearing on the fronts of attackfwas somewhat less 
powerful These advantages were considerable, but not proportiona te to the enormous 
increase of the besiegers’ means ; and it is quite clear from the terrible effects of 
the cannonade during the assault, that the whole of the defences might have been 
ruined, even those of the castle, if this overwhelming fire had, in compliance with 
the rules of art, been first employed to silence the enemy’s fire. A lodgment in 
the horn-work could then have •been made with little difficulty, and the breach 
attacked without much danger. 

3 As the faults leading to failure in the first part of the siege were repeated in 
the second, while the enemy's resources had increased by the gainpof time, 
bccaus^his intercourse with France by sea never was cut of?', it follows that there 
was no reasonable security for success ; not even to make a lodgment on the 
breach, sinc^im artificial materials were prepared and the workmen failed to effect 
that,^bject.'^ But tlie first arrangement and the change adopted in the council of 
war, the option gtv^ to General Bradford, the remarkaye fact that the simul- 
taneous attack or»the horn-work was only thought^of ^^en the first eftbrts against 
the breach had failed, all prove that the enemy's d^enslve jgneans were underrated, 
and the extent of the success exceeded the preparations to obtain it. 

•The place was won by accident. ^For first the^explosion of the great mine under 
the tower of Los Hornos, was^nly prevented by a happy shot which cut the sausage 
of the train during the figlii, and this was followed by the ignition of the French 
powder-barrels and shells aloflg,the high curtafn, which alone opened the waf into 
the tawn» Sir Thomas Graham’s firmness perseverance in the assault, and the 
judicious usage of his artillery ifgainst the highgjurtain during the action, an opera- 
tion bowe\^r which only Welohged to daylight, were no mean helps to the victory. 
It was on ftich sudden occasions that his prompt genius shone conspicuously, yet 
it was nothing wonderful that heavy guns at short distances, the range per- 
fedtl^kn^n, should stiike wUn certainty along a line of rampart m^e than 27 feet 
above the heads of the troops. Such practice was to be exgectea*teni BmSsh 
artittbry* and Grahamis genius was more evinced by the promptness of the thought 
and thte trust he put in the valour of his soWiers. It was far more extraordinary 
that the stotmers did not relinquish theif attack when' thus exposed to their oun 
guns, for it is a mistake jo say that no mischief occurred ; a sergeant of the 9th 
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regiraenC was killed by the batteries close to his commanding officer, and it is i>ro- 
bable th^^t otl^r casualties also had place. . ^ 

4. The explosion on the ramparts is generally supposed to have been caused by 
tho'cannonade from the Chofre batteries, yet a cool and careful observer, whose 
account I have adopted, because he was a spectator in perfect safety and undis- 
turbed by having to give or receive Orders, affirms that the cannonade cec'sed before 
Colonel Snodgrass lorded the river, whereas the great explosion did not happen 
until half an hour after that event. By some persons that intrepid exploit cc the 
Portuguese was though*! one of the principal causes of success, and it appears 
certain that an entrance was made at the small breach by several soldiers, Bri^h 
and Portuguese, many of the former having wandered from the gr^t breach trod 
gcr* mixed with the latter before the explosion happened on the high certain. 
Whether those men would ha\C' been followed by greater numbers is doubtful, but 
the lodgment made by the light division volunteers within the great breach was 
solid and could have been maintained. The F'renclji call the Portugijese attack a 
feint. Sir Thomas Graham certainly did not found much upon it. He gave 
Geneial Bradford the option to attack or remain tranquil, and Colonel M’Bean 
actually received counter-orcleis whci\ his column was already in the river and too 
far advanced to be withdrawn. 

5. Wlien the destruction of San Sebastian became known, it was used by the 
anti-British, party at Cadu to excite the people against England. The political 
chief of Guipuscoa publicly .accused Sir Thomas Graham, “that he sacked and 
burned the plad^ because it had foimerly traded entirely with France,” his generals 
were said to have excited the furious soldiers to the horrid work, and his inferior 
officers to have boasted of it afterwards. A newspaper, edited by an agent of the 
Spanish government, rcpOc^ting these accusations, called upon tlie people to avenge 
the injury upon thr JiiiUbli aiiny, and the Spanish minister of war, designated by 
Loid Wellington Jis the abettor and even the writer of this and other malignant 
libels published at Cadiz, officially demanded explanations. 

Lord Wellington addressed a letter of indignant denial and remonstrance to 
Sir Henry Wellesley. “ It was absurd," lie said, ^'to suppose the officers of the 
army would have ri'.ked the loss of all their labours and gallantry, by encouraging 
the dispersion of the men while the enemy still held the castle. To him the town 
w.is of the utmost value as a secure place for magazines and hospitals. He had re- 
fused to bombard it when advised to do so, as he had previously refused to bombard 
^'C.iidad Rodrigo and Badajos, because the injury would fall on the inhabitants and 
not upon the cjiemy ^ yet nothing could h.ive been more easy or less siLpicious 
than this method of ilesti eying the tpwn if he had been so minded. It was the 
enemy who set fire to the houses, it was, part of the defence ; the British officers 
strove to extinguish the flames, some in doing so lost their lives the French 
musketry from the cas|}e, and the difficulty of communicating^nd woiking through 
the fire wiis so great, that he had been on the pom*, of withdrawing the troops 
altogether. He admittcd*\ne j;^uiider, observing, that he knew not whether that or 
the libels made him mo‘st angry , he had uken measures to stop it, but when two- 
tliirds of the officers had been killed or wounded in the action, and wiien mart/ of 
the inhabitants taking part w ith the enemy fii^d upo^ the troops, to prevent it was 
impossible. Moreover he was for several days unaole /rom other circumstances to 
send'Tresh men to replace the stormors. .. ^ 

This was a solid reply to the scanti^ous libels circulated, but the broad facts re- 
mained. San Sebastian was a heqp of smoking ruins, and atrocities degradin^f to 
human nature had been perpetratea by the troops. Of ffiese crimes, the municipal 
and ecclesiastic bodies, the consuls and principal persons of San ^brtatian, after- 
wards pj^blished a detailed statement, solemnly affirming the truth of each case; 
and if S]^i^ declarations on, this occasion are not to be deeded, four-fifths^ the 
excesses apuwtec^,to the French aLmes must be effaced as restiug on a liice founda- 
tion. That the town was first set on fire behind the’breache^ dui;*ng tbecip^tions, 
and that it spread in the tumult following the assault is undoubted ; yet it is not 
improbable that plunderers, to forward their own views increased it, and certainly 
the great destruction did not befall until long after the town was in possession of 
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tin* allies. I have be^n assured by a surgeon, that he was lodged the ttfird irffty 
after the assatilt at a notlse well furnished, and in a street then untoMcbed hy filre 
or plunderers, but house and street were afterwards plundered and burned. The 
inhabitants could only have fired upon the allies the first day, and it might Well 
have been in self-defence for they were barbar^ously treated. I'Ve abhorrertt' ca^ 
allud^ to Vas notorious, so were many others. I have myself heard around 0 e 
picquet fires, when foldiers, as every experienced officer knows, speak without le- 
serve^f their past deeds and feelings, the aboin.nable actions mentioned by the, 
municipality related with little variation long before tiiat narrative was published ; 
told however with sorrow for the sufferers and indignation gainst the perpetrators, 
for these last wei'p not so numerous as might be supposed from the extent of the 
calanfities they inflicted. ' • 

It is a common but shallow aad mischievous noflon, that a villain mokes never 
the worse soldier for an assault, oecause the appetite for plunder supplies the place 
of honour ;<tis if the compatilj»liiv of vice anti bravery lendered the union of virtue 
and courage unnecessary in warlike matters. In all the host which stormed. Sah 
Sebastian there was not a man who being sane uould for plunder only have 
encountered the danger of that assault, >ct lAder the spell of discipline all rushed 
eagerly to meet it, IMscipline however has its root in patriotism, or how could 
aimed men be controlled at all, and it would be wise and far from difficult to 
grift moderation and humanity upon such a noble stock. The modern soldier. 
IS not necessarily the stem bloody-handed man the Ancient soIdi<*j: was, theie is 
as much difference between them as between the sportsman and the butcher ; the 
ancient watrior, fighting with the sword and reaping his harvest of death w^hen 
-awhe enemy was in flight, became liabituatcd to the act^of slaying. The modern 
soldier seldom uses his bayonet, sees not his peculiar victim fall, and exults not 
over mangled limbs as proofs c/ personal prowess. Hence preserving his original 
feelings, his natural abhorrence of murder and crimes of violence, he diffil/fs not 
from other men unless ifltcn engaged in the assault of towns, where rapacity, lust, 
and inebriety, unchecked by the^restramts of discipline, arc excited by temptation. 
It is said that no soldier can be restiaincd aftei storming a town, and a Bntish 
soldier least of all, because he is brutish and insensible to honour ! Shame on such 
f’alumuies ! What makes the British soldier fight as no other soldier ever fights ? 
Ilis pay 1 Soldiers of all nations receive pay. At the period of this assault, a 
sergeant of the 28th regiment, named Rill, had been sent with a party to the coa^ 
from I^^cesvalles, to make purchases for his officers. He ,placed }iie money Irc'* 
was entrusted with, 2000 dollars, m the hands of a commissary, and Slaving secured 
a receipt, persuaded his party to join in the storm He survived, reclaimed the 
money, mac^^Ms purchases, and returned to his regiment. And these are the men, 
tbeB€!*the spirits who are called too brutish to work upon except by fear. It is 
precisely fear to which they are most insensible. # 

Undoubtedly, ^f soldiers* hear and read that is impossible to restrain their 
violence, they will not be restrained. Rijt let the pljinder of^a town after an assault 
be^fb^t^ssly made criminal by the articles of war, with a due punishment attached ; 
let it be constantly impressed upon thf troops lhatisuch conduct is as much opposed 
to military honour and disciplhie as it is Jo morality ; let a select permanent body 
of liien receiving higher pjfy |orm a part of the army, and be charged to fallow 
storming columns to aid in preserving dfder, anti with pow er to inflict instantaneous 
puoi^himent, d^th if it be necessary, Finany, as reward for extraordinary valour 
should keep pace with chajtiseiftent for crimes committed under such temptation, 
it befitting that money, apportioned to the danger and importance of the 

sefVlce, should be insured to the successful troops and always paid without delay. 
This money might be taken as ransom from enemies, but if the inhabitants are 
friendc. oXk too poor, government should furnish thvs amount. Wit*’^^ch reg^- 
tions the storming of towns wpuld not produiif more military riisord^ than The 
gai^njj 'ef battles th% field. ' ' ^ 
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While San Sebastian was being stormed Soult fought a battle with the covering 
force, not willingly nor with much hope of success, but he was averse, .to let San 
Sebastian fall without another effort, and thought a bold demeanour would best 
hide his real weakness. Guided however by the progress of^he siege, whiph he 
knew i)crfectly througkf; his sea communication, he awaited the last moment of 
action, striving meanwhile to improve his resources and to revive the confidence 
of the army and of the people. Of his dispersed soldiers 8000 had rejoined their 
regiments by the ivth of August, and he was promised a reinforcement of 30,000 
conscripts ; these last were hofvcvcr yet to be enrolled, and neither the progress 
of the siege, nor the general panic along the fionifei, which recurred with increased 
\ioIcnce after the late battles, would suffer him to lemain inactive. 

He was in no manner deceived as to his enemy's superior strength* of position, 
number, and military confidence , but his former efforts on the side of Pampeluna 
had interrupted the attack of San Sebastian, and another offensive movement 
would nccessaiily produce a like effect, wherefore he hoped by repeating the 
distuibanoe, as long as a free inteicotirsc by sea enabled him to leinforcc and 
supply the gairison, to render the siege a w'asting operation foi the allies. To 
renew the movement againsj, Pampeluna was most advantageous, but it required 
50,000 infantry <;br the attack, and 20,000 as a corps of observation on the Lower 
Bidassoa, and he had not such niimbeis to dispose of Tlie subsistence of his 
troops also was unceitain, because the loss of all the military cai riages at Vittoiia 
was still felt, and the rciKDurces of the country were reluctantly yielded by the' 
people. 'I'o act oi'^ the side of bt. Jean Pied de Port was therefore impracticable. 
And to attack the allies’ centre, at \ eia, I'challar, aiKl the Bastan, was unpromising, 
seeing that two mouiitam-chains weio to be forced before the movement could 
seriously effect Lord Wellington . nioi cover, the ways being inijiraeticable for 
aitillery, success if sucli should befall, would Ic.iA to no decisive lesult. It only 
remained to attack the left of the allies b\ the great road of Iiun. 

Against lliat quaitei Soult could laing mqjrc than 40,000 infantry, but the 
j)ositions weic of jjenlous strength. The Upper Bidassoa was 111 Wellington’s 
power, because the light clivi!>ioa, occupying Vera and the heights of Santa 
^?^<iibara on 4hc right bank, coveied all the bridges , but the Lower Bidassoa 
flowing from Vgra with abend to the left sep.iiatcd the hostile armies, and agikist this 
front about nmc miles wide Souk's opeiations vveie necessarily directed. On 
his right, that is to say, from tlie broken bridge of Behobia in front of Inm to 
the sea, the river, broad and tidal, offered no apparent facility pass^age ; 

and between the fords of Biriatu and those of Vera, a distance of ihice iniles, 
there was<K)nly the dile passage of Anuarlassa abyiit iwcV r^jles below Vera; 
along this space also the b^tnks Ui the iiver, steep ci.iggy mountain iidges without 
loads, forbade any greS\ opera^ ons Tims the points of attack were restricted 
to Vera and the fords between Biriaiu and the broken bridge of Behobia. r 

To rai$e the siege it was only necessary to force a way to Oyarzun, a small 
town about seven or eight miles beyond* the Bidasloa,. from thence the assailants 
could march at once upon Pnssages.«nd upon the Uiainea. To gain Oyarzun was 
therefore the object of tlie Fiench mlishal's combinations. The royal road led 
directly to it by the broad valley ^wiiich separate^^thc Pena do Haya from the 
Jaizquibel mountain. The latter was on the sea-coastf but the Pefla de Haya, 
commonly called the four-crowned mountain, filled with its dependent ridges 
all the space between Vera, Lesaca, Irun and Oyarzun. Its staring head bound 
with a focky diadem was impassable, but from the bridges of Vera and Lesaca, 
sc^ral rojjfM one, of them not tbsolutely impracticable for guns, passetT'over 
its enormous flanks to Irun at one side and to* Oyarzu^ on . the other, falling 
into the royal road at both places. Soult’s first design was {o unite ClaUael’s 
and D’Jirlon's trobps, drjye the light division from the heights of Santa Barbara, 
and then using the bridges of Lesaca and Vera force a passage over the Pena de 
Haya on the left of its summit, and push the heads of columns towards Oyarzun 

h- 



and the Upper Urun^^ea ; meanwhile Rcille and ViUatte, passing the Bidassoa at 
Birjatu, were to fight thhir way also to Oyaizun by the royal road.® mresaw 
that Wellington might during this lime collect Ills right wing and seek to envelop 
the French arhiy, or march upon Bayonne ; but he thought the general state of nfe 
affairs required bold measures, and the progress of the besiegerl at San Sebastian 
soon drove him into action. 

On the 29th Fqfr, marching by the road of l ohoussoa, crossed the Niva at 
CarjAo and reach^ Espelette, leaving behind Ina 6oo^men and the national 
guards, who were very numerous, with orders to watch the roads and valleys leading 
upon St. Jean Pied de Port. If pressed by superior forces, Ihis corps of observation 
was to fall back upon that fortress, and it was supported witj;i a brigade of liffht 
cavalry stationed at St, Palais. • 

In tile night two of D'Erlon’f divisions were secretly drawn from Ainhoa, Foy 
continued his march through Espelette, by the bridges of Amotz and Serres to San 
Jean de Lusa from whence ihc’^-eserve moved forward, and thus in the morning of 
tlie 30th two strong French columns of attack were assembled on the Lower 
Bidassoa. 

The first, under Clauscl, consisted of four^ivisions, furnishing 20,000 men, with 
20 pieces of artillery. It was concentrated in the woods behind the Commissary 
and Bayonette mountains, above Vcr.i. 

The second, commaniled by Gener.il Rcille, was composed of tw’O divisions 
and Villatte’s reserve, in .all 18,000 men , but Foy’s division and so^e light cavalry 
were in rear ready to augment this column to about 25,000 and there were 36 
pieces of artillery and two budge equipages collected behind the camp of Urogne 
^cn the roy.al road. ^ 

Reille's troops w'eie secreted, jiaitly behind the Croix des Bouquets mountain, 
partly behind that of Louis XIY- and the lower iiclges of the Mjtndale near Biriatu. 
Meanwhile D’Eilon, having Conroux’s and Abbd’s divisions and 20 pieces of artillery 
undei his command, held the cam[)s in advance of Sarre and Ainhoa. If the allies 
m his front iinrchcd to loinforce^iLheii own left on thcciowmccl mountain, he was to 
vex and letard their movements, alwa>s however avoiding a serious engagement, 
and feeling to his right to secuic his connection with Claiiscl's column ; that | 
IS to say, he was with Abbe's ^livision, moving from Ainhoa. to menace the 
.lilies towards Zagaramurdi and the Pucito de Echallar ; and with Conroux's 
division, then in front of Sane, to menace the light division, to seize the rock 
Ivanioljv if it was abandoned, and be rc.ady to join ClnusCl if occasion^afifcred. (7n 
the otliCT hand, should the allies assemble a large force and operate offensively by 
the Nive and Nivelle nvers, l)'Erlon, without losing his connection with the 
mam army^^j^s to concentiate on the slopes descending from the Rhunc 
mountains Tbvvards San Pe. Finally, if the attack on the Lower Bidassoa 
succeeded, he was to^oin Clauscl, either by Veia, or by the Jieights of Echallar and 
the bridge of Lesjfca. Soultalso desired to support D’l^lon with the two divisions 
of heavy cavalry, but forage could only be obtain|pd for t^e artillery horses, two 
reghnents of li^ht horsemen, six chosen troops of dragoons and 200 or 300 
geffl-d’armes, which were all asscinbl|;tl on the lojpal lo.ul behind Reille’s column. 

It was the French marshal’^ intention J;o attack at da> break on the 30th, but his 
preparations being ineomptete he deferred it until the 31st, and took rigyous 
precautions to prevent inteUig?n«c paswtng o^ei^to the allies' camps. Nevertheless 
Wellington’s emissaries advised him of the niovements in the night of the 29111, the 
augntentation of troops in fronf of Irun was observed m the moniing of the 30th, 
and in the evening the britfge equipage and the artillery were descried on the royal 
road beyona the Bidassoa. Thus w^arned he prepared for battle with little anxiety. 
For the brigade of English foot-guards, left at Oporto when the c^paij^ 
comtueno^d, was now •ome up; most of the maiauders and. wounded at 
Vittoria had rejoined ; and three regiments j^lst arrived fromt Engtft*d formed' | 
a new bfi^de, u»dero Lord Aylmer, making the total augmentation of Britisli ; 
trodpS in this quarter little less than 5ckx> men. , • 

The extreme left was on the Jaizquibel. This narrow Hiountain ridge, lyoo feet 
high, rmis along the coast, abutting at one end upon the Passages harbdur and at 
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tile ijLlur upon the navigable mouth of the Didassoa no mark for an 

ittack It was only guarded by a flanking detachment of Spaniards, and at its foot 
the small fort of Figueras coinmarfding the entrance of the river was garrisoned by 
seamen from the nav il squadron Fuenterabia, a walled place, also at its base, was 
occupied, and tl e low ground betwqpn that town and Inin defended by a chain of 
eight large field redoubts winch connected tU* position of Jaizquibd with the 
heights coveung the royal ro id to Oyauun ^ <\^ 

On the right of Iiuq, between Biriatu and the Darned IHdgc of Behobia, \here 
was a sudden bend in the river the concaie towards the French, and their positions 
commanded the pa snge of the fords btlow but ojiposed to them v/as the exceed- 
iiiglv stiff and lofty ridge called Sin Marcial terminating one of the great flanks of 
the Pcfta dc llayi * Ihe water flowed round the left of this ridge confining the 
road leading from the budge of Behobii to Irutf,, a distinee of one mile, to the 
narrow space between its channel and th foot of the height, and Iruh itsflf, 
strongly occupied and defended by i held work bloc' cd this way It fv-llowed that 
the french afti r forcing the passit^c of the ri\cr must of necessity win San Marcial 
before their army could use tlie gi< at 10 id 

About 6000 men of tli< fourth Sp't iibh anny now under Gene> d 1 levre were 
cstabhsli d on the ciest of Sin Mireiil which was stungthened by abattib and 
tcmporiiy field w’oiks 

Behin 1 Irun the firit B itish divi-bion under O neril Howard was posted, and 
Loid Aylmer s Jdii^ ulc wis pushed stnuwhit ii idv inec of Hownds light to 
support the left of the 'sjuiniids 

I lie right of Sin M ireiil falling bai k fi sm the ri\.».r was althougli distinct as a 
])Osition connected with the Ikiii 1 IIi}i and in s me degree exposed to 
enemy pissing the ii\ci abu\e Biu it i wheieforL I ongi s Spiniards were drivvn off 
from those slopes (>' the Peni de H ivi which il sk n 1 It nv ii Is Ven to be posted 
on those descending tow uds Biiialii In this situition in. pioleeted and supported 
the riL,ht of Sin N arci il 

1 ighteeii thousind fighting rn n were tlius dir,.ct]v oppoitd to the piogrcss ef 
the enemi and the fouitli divisio 1 (jiiirt'acd near lusaa w is snll disjiosihle 
I roin tin body iloitiuniesi bn^ id h 1 1 Ixen d( tached to iLjdaci 1 inga on the 
lujgl ts o) posity \ 1 1 i an 1 to eovi i tl t 1 ids leu mg fiom tlie brid p and fords of 
tint place over the fliu! s of the Pina di Iliva Me inwlnle the Biitisli bug ides of 
the division weie stunned ig) the mountain close undei the fouivliy of Sin 
Vhoni ) and ''omnia i^^thiu'^ the inteismnn (f the roids ei ming fiom V^i^a and 
I csaca thus hirnishing a leseive to the Portuguesi brigide to I ongi and to 
Freyre they t cd the vvholt together 1 Ik Poitiiguese l)ne id( w is 1 owever some- 
what expose 1 ind too weik to guird tl c enormous si jpes on wlml^^,^ \V is placed 
wlicrcfo;-e W( llington <licw (j neiil In lis s biigi k of the s( vi nth cluision 'Tom 

1 challai to letnforte i^ md even ih n ih flan) s of the In i di Ilavi were SO 

lough and v^hst tint tht tr jop s emvd sj 11 I 1< d lu ni-1 lluic wit little coherence 

The Lnghsh gencril <iwa r th hn po:>iii ms w ic I ) i xtei i hid commenced j 
the construction of sc\n il lu^e^r d ubls on cornm indi | > Us (>f the mountain 

ind hid tiac d out a s^c )nd fo (1 I c imp on i sti i inL,e of heights, whieh 

iminedialelv m fjont of 0\ irziin ei meete(| the llav i^will the J u/quibel but these 
works wiic unfinished 

Dbring the night ( f the 30th S ill gair shed uiiii artillery all the points com- 
manding t ic fords of 1 iriuu tlu d cent to the broken bridge and the banks below 
It called the Bas dc B( hobia Ih w is partly to Vover the pissage of the fords 
and the formation of Ins budges p irtly to stop gun boats coming up to^molcst the 
troops in crossing, and in this view also ht spread ( asa Palacio s brigade of Joscpji^s 
Spanish guards along the river as far down as Anda)^!, fronting Fuenterabia 

General Reille, (jommanding La Mirtiniere s Maucune s^and ViUatte s^lvis’ons, 
dirtfBted th^ > ^fack His orders wer^, to storm the camp of l^n Marcial, and leaving 
there a strong reserve to keep m check an> reinforcement oc ning frpm the side cn 
Ver? or descending from the Pefta de Haya, to drive the allies with the remainder 
of his fpree from hdge tc ndge, until he gained that flank of the great moimtain 
which descends upon Oyarzun. The royal road being tht|s opened, Fpy’s division, 
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wiw the cavalry and arullery in one column, was to crcSs by bridges be laid 
during the atlahfc on»Sap MarciaL And it was Soult's intention under any eircum- 
stfnees to retain this last-named ridge, and to fortify it as a bridge*bead with a view 
to subsequent operations. * ^ 

To aid Keiile’s progress and to provide for the concentration of the Whole attny 
at Oyarzup , Clausel wxs directed to'niaJce a simultaneous attack' from .Vera, not as 
at first designed by driving the allies fron> Santa Barbara and seizing the bridges, 
but, Reaving one ditision and his guns on the ridges ai)ove Vera to keep the light 
division in check, to cross the river by two fords just belcy the town of Vem with 
the rest of his troops, and assail that slope of the Pena Haya where the Portu- 
guese brigade and the troops under General Inglis were i>osted. Then forcing his 
way upwards to the forgo of S<in Antonio, which commanded the intersection of;^he 
roads leading round tlie head of the mountain, he cyuld aid Reille directly by falling 
on the rear of San Marcial, or rvi'.iot liira at Oyarzun by turning the rocky summit of 
tiie Pena do I lay a. 

Combat vf San Mardal.— At daylight on the 3TSt, Reille, under protection of 
the Fiench guns, folded the river .xbovc Biiiatu wiili two divisions and two pieces 
of ailillery. He quickly seized a tlctached ^dge of inferior height just under San 
Marcial, anfl le..iving there one brigade as -i reserve detached aiifnlier to attack the 
Spanish left by a slopo vvhirh descended in that quartet to the river. Meanwhile 
with La Mattiniere's division he assailed ihcir light. But the side of the mountain 

I was covered with brushwood and romnkably sU'Pp.j^the French troops being ill- 
managed preserved no order, the siippoiis and the bUrnnshcis ini: mg in one mass 
got into confusion, and wIkmi tuo-thiids of the height weie gained tl^g Spaniards 
charged in columns and drove the assailants headlong down. 

• During this action two bridges wore thi own, partly pn trestles, partly on^ boats, 
below the fords, and the iiead of Villatte’s rescive crossing asc^ded the iidge and 
renewed the fight more vigorciisly; one brigade even rcachea the chapel of San 
Marcial and the left of theSi>anibh line was shaken, but the 85th regiment belonging 
to I^ord Aylmci's biigade advanced a little way to support it, and at that moment 
Lord Wellington rode up with bis staff Then the Spaniards, who cared so little 
for their own oflicers, with that noble instinct wliich never abandons the poor 
people of any country acknowledged real gicatness without reference to nation, and 
shouting aloud dashed their adversaries down with so much violence tliat m.any were 
driven into the river, and some of the French pontoon boats corning to their .succour 
were overloaded and sunk. It was several hours before the broken and confU‘;j,'l 
masscs^jould be rallied, and the bridges, which had been broken up td let the boats 
save the drowming men, repaiicd. When this was effected, Soult, wl 10 overlooked 
the action from the siinunit of the mountain Louis XIV , sent the remainder of 
Villatte’s over the river, and calling up Foy’s division prepared a more 

forn»!dablc .md better arranged attack; and he expected greater success, irfasnmch 
as the operation fron/ the side of Vera, of which it is time td^reat, was now making 
oonsider.ible process up th^ Pena dc Haya on the.;illie‘j;,right. 

Combat of Vera , — General Clausel h^d dcsccndf/d the R /oncttcand Commissary 
m^ntains immediately after d.aybroak, under cover of a thick fog, but at seven 
o’clock the weather cleared, and thrci divisions formed in heavy columns were seen, 
by the troops on Santa liarba.*, making 5 or the fords below Vera in the direction of 
two hamlets called the Silinks^and the Ikirio dq^Lcsaca. A fourth divi-'ion ard the 
guns remained stationary on the sloped of ihe mountain, and the artillery opened 
nowand then upon the little t^wn of Vera, from which the picquets of the’ light 
division were recalled vvithj,exccption of one pd%t in a fortified house commanding 
the bridgci# 

. y^bout eight o’clock the enemy’s columns began to pass the fords covered by the 
fire of their artillery, but the first shells thrown fell into the midst of their covn ranks 
andf^ho British troops dh Santa Barbara cheered the French battery with a derisive 
.shout. Th^ir inarch was however sure, and fi battalion of cifosen 'figlit troops, 
wi^iout 'knapsacks, qdUckly commenced the battle on the left bank of the river, with 
the Portuguese brigade, and by their extreme activity and rapid fi»-e forced the latter 
to retire up the slopes of the mountain. General Inglis then reinforced the line' of 
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skirniisliers and the whole of his bngade was soon afterwards engaged, but Cmusel 
Mitiia^ed his left flank from the lower ford, and the French tfoops stiH forced their 
way upwards'^m front without a ^heck, until the whole mass disappeared fighting 
aneidst the asperities of tlie Pefta de la Haya Inglis lost 270 men and 22 officers, 
but he finally halted on a ridge commanding the intersection of the roads leading 
from Vera and ^Ix'saca to Irun and Oyar^un 'I hat is to say someivhal below 
the foiiiidiy of Antonio, where the fourth division, having now recovered its ^ 
Portuguese biigade, was m conjunction with Longa’s Spaniards, so placed as 
to suppoit and protect equally the left of Inghs and the right of hieyre on Snn 
Marcia 1 , 

These operations, from the great height and asperity of the mountain, occupied 
n^any hours, and it/was [Jist tv\o o cIock before even the head of Clause! s columns 
reached this point. Me.iiiwhil^', as the french troops left in front of Santa Barbara 
made no movement, and Loid Wellington had beioie directed the light division to 
aid General Inglis, a wing of the 43rd and three companies of the riflemen from 
General Kempt s brigade, with three weak Spimsh battalions drawn from O'Donnel’s 
Andalusians at Cchallar, crosstd the Bidassoa Ijy the Lesaca bridge, and marched 
towards some lowci slopes on the of Inglis where they covered another knot 
of minor communications coming fi^ Lesata \nd Vera Ihcy were followed by 
the lemiinder of Kempt s brigade which occupied Lesaca iCocIf, and thus the chain 
of connection and defence betwten Smti Biibua .ind the positions of the fourth 
division on the Peni de la wis completed 

Clausel secj-ig those movements, and thinking the allies at Kchallar and Santa 
Barbara wfre only awaiting the jjiopei momtnt to take him in flank and rear, by 
the bridges of Vera and Lc'.aci, if he eng igcd further up the mountain, novvabatci^ 
hi:, battle and sent notic^t of his situ ition and views to Soult This opinion was 
well-founded , Loi^i Wtllington wis not a gtncral to let half his army be paralyzed 
by D Li Ion’s divisions On the 30th, when he obServed Soult's first preparations 
in fiont of San Marcial, he had ord( ud ittacks to be made upon D'Lrlon from the 
Puerto of Lchallar, /agaiamurdi, and Maya, Gcneial Hill was also diiccted to show 
the heads of columns towaids St Jem Pied do IKjrt And on the 31st when the 
force and direction of Clausel s columns weie known, he ordered Lord Dalhonsie to 
bring the remainder of the seventh division by Lq^ica to aid Inglis. 

Following ihese ordcis Gnon, w'ho commmded the Spaniards, O’Donnel being 
sick, slightly skiimisliLd on the 3''nli with Conroiix s advanced troops in front of 
^■'jirre, and on the 3i’'t it dubonkthe whole of the French line was assailed That 
IS to say, (m^)n again fought with Conrouv, feebly as before, but two P<f!"'tuguese 
brigidcs of the sixth <ind seventh divisions, directed by Lord Dalhousio and General 
Colville from the passes of /ag iramuidi and Maya, drove the French from their camp 
behind Urdax and burned it Abbd, who commanded there, beiif^-iius pressed, 
collected his whole force in front of Amhoa on an entrenched position, and making 
stiong battle repulsed ^.le allies with some loss of men^by the six^Ji division. Thus 
five combats were fought, in ®ne day at different points of the general line, and 
D'Erlon, who had losttjoo or men, seck’ng a fresh column coming from Maya as 
if to turn his left, judged that a great movement against Bayonne was m progiess 
and sent notice to Soult He wifb mistaken * Loid \^'^elllngton being entirely on 
the defensive, only sought by these dem«nstiations disturb the plan of attack, 
and ihe seventh division, following tlje second older sa it^ to Lord Dalhousie, marked 
towards Lesaca , but the fighting at Ui,la-x having Ihsted until midday the movement 
was not completed that evening j, 

D'J>lon s despatch reached Soult at the same time that Clausel’s report 
arrived All his arrangements for a final attack on San MarciaKwefe then 
completed, but these reports and the ominous cannonade at San Sebastian, plainly 
heatd dt’nng the morning, induced him to abandon this c^bject and hold his attny 
re^fly for a |j^eral‘battle on thb Niyelle In this view he sent Foy’s division, i^ich 
had not yifi crossed the Bidassoa, to the heights of Serres, behin^d the Nivelle, as a 
support to D’Erlon, and caused six ('hosen troops of dragoons to march u{)on San 
Pd'nighei up on that river Cliusel received orders to arrest his attack and repass 
the Bidassoa m the m%ht. He was to leave Maransm's divisibn Upon the 
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B«i^onette mountain and the Col de Bern, and with the other three didsions to 
march b)r Aseain ani join Foy on the heights of Senres. » 

* Notwithstanding these movements Soult kept Reille's troops beyond the 
Bidassoa, and the battle went on sharply, for ine Spaniards continually detached 
men from the ridge, endeavouring to drive the French from the lower posidons 
into the river, until about four o'clock when tbcir hardihood abasing they desired to 
be relieved ; but Wellington careful o( their glory seeing the French attacks 
W'eqp exhausted anfl thinking it a good opportunity to fi\ the military spirit of his 
allies, refused to relieve or to aid them ; yet it would iK^be just to measure their 
valour by this fact. I'he English general blushed whik^he called upon them to 
fight, knowing that they had been previously famished by their vile government, 
ami that there were no hospitals to receive no care for them when wounded, yhe 
battle was however arrested bv a tempest, whicljj commencing in the mountains 
about three o'clock, raged for several hours with wonderful violence. Huge 
branches were torn from the trees and whirled through the air like feathers on the 
howling wl!ids, while the thinhcst streams swelling into torrents dashed down the 
mountains, rolling innumerable stoncb along with a friglitful clatter. Amidst this 
turmoil and under cover of night the Frcijph re-crossed the river, and the head- 
quarters were fixed at St. Jean do Lu/ 

Clausel’s retreat was moce unhappy. Having received tlic order to retire 
early in the evening when the stoim had already put an end to all fighting, he 
repassed the for<ls in person and before dark at the I^ad of two brigades, ordering 
General Vanclerrnacsen to follow with the remainoer of his divisions. It would 
appear that he expected no diMiculty, since he did not take possession <»f the bndge 
of Vera nor of the fortified house covering it ; and appaiently ignorant of^lhe state 
of his own troops on the other bank of the river occupwd himself with suggesting 
new projects disple.ising to Soult. Meanwhile Vandermaeseg s situation became 
critical. Many of his soldiers attempting to croas were drowned by the rising 
vvatcis, and finally, im.ible to effect a passage at the fords, that general marched up 
the stream to seize the bridge of Vera His advanced guard surprising a corporal’s 
picquet, nished over, but was driven back by a rifle company posted in the fortified 
house. This happened about three o'clock in the morning and the riflemen 
defended the passage until daylight when a second company and some Portuguese 
ca^.idores came to their aid Rut the French reserve left at Vera seeing how 
matters stood openeil a fire of guns against the iortified house from a high rock 
just above the town, and their skumi'sliois approached it on the right bank vviiklc 
VandJimaesen plied Ins mirkctry fiom the left bank. The two yne captains an<i 
many men fell under tins cross fire, and the passage was foiccd, but Vandermaesen, 
urging the attack m poison, was killed, and more than 200 o£ his soldiers were 
hug. , 

^oiilt now le.irning from D'Krlon that all oftensive movements on the side of 
Maya had cease^ af twelvi^ o’clock on the 31st, contemplaftd another attack on San 
Marcial, but in the course of the day General Rtv’s report of the assault on San 
Sebastian reached him, and at the same time hr hcaid fhat General Hill was in 
movement on the side of St. Jean Pied de Port. This state of affairs brought 
reflection. San Sebastian w.is lost,^ fresh atteifipt to carry off the wasted garrison 
from the castle would cost 5800 or 6oo<f good soldiers, and the safely of the whole 
army would be endangered by pushii-^ hcadl#ng amongst the terrible asperkies erf 
the crowned mountain. For Wellington •ould throw his right wing and centre, 
forming a mass of at least 3S,foo men, upon the French left during the action, and *** 
he would be nearer to Bnyonne than the French right when once the battle, was 
engaged ^beyond the Lower Bidassoa. The army had lost in recent actions ^600 
men. General Vandermaesen had been killed, and four others, La Martiniere, 
Menne, Remond, anc^ Guy, wounded, the first mortally ; all the superfbr oflkers 
agreed fhat a fresh attempt would be most^anferous, and *serioui^osses %ight 
draw on an imnydiige invasion of France before the necessary defensive measuro# 
were completed. , 

Yielding to these reasons he resolved to recover his fgrmer positions and 
forward remain entirely on the defensive, for which his vast knowledge of war, his ' 

• 
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foresight, his talent foil methodical arrangement and his firmness of chara^«cr, 
peculiarly fitted him. Twelve battles or combats, fought seven, weeks, bore 
testimc/hy thato he had striven hard to regain the offensive for the J'rench army, awd 
willing still to strive if it might be<so, he had called upon Suchet to aid him and 
denlanded fresh orders from the emperor ; but Suchet helped him not, and 
Napoleon’s answer, indicated at once^is own difficulties and his relianc^ Upon the 
Duke of Dalmatia's capacity and fidelity. ^ 

" / have given you my confidence and ^an add neither to youA means nor to ^\onr 
instructions?' 

The loss of the am^s was 1000 Anglo- Portuguese, and 1600 Spaniards. 
Wherefore the cost of mtn on this day, including the storniing of San Sebastian, 
exceeded 5000, but the battle ui no in.mner disturbed the siege. 'Phe French army 
waJ‘ powerless against such strong positions. Souk had brought 45,ocx) men to 
bear m two columns upon a sqkare of less than c miles, and the 30,000 French 
actually engaged were repulsed by 10,000, for that number only of the allies 
fought. • 

But the battle uas a half niea^'Uie and ill-^ndged on .Souk’s part. Lord Welling- 
ton's experience of French warl.ue, his determined character, coolness anJ thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of his aft, kft no hope that lie would suffer two-thirds 
of his army to be kept m check b> D’Erlou's two djvisionsv, and accordingly, the 
moment D’l'>lon was menaced Souk stopped his own attach to make a coiintei- 
movement and deliver a decisive battle on favourable gioiind. Pei haps his secret 
hoi)c was to di.^^ Ins opponcht to such a conclusion, but if so, the combat of San 
Maicial was too clear a puce to pay for the chance. 

A gc^era^ who had made up lu:, mind to force a way to San Sebastian, would 
ha\e organized his rear so that no serious, embarrassment could arise from any * 
partial incursions towards Bayonne , lie would have concentrated his whole aimy, 
and have calculatcd^ns attack so as to be felt at San ilebastian before his adversary’s 
counter-movement could be felt tow'ards Bayonne. In this view D’Erlon’s two 
divisions should have come 111 the night of the 30th to Vera, which, without weaken- 
ing the reserve opposed to the light division, wouldiJiave augmented Clausel’s force 
by 10,000 men ; and on the most impoitant line, because San Marcial offered no 
front for tlic action of gieat numbers, and the secret of mountain warfare is, by 
surprise or the pow’cr of overwhelming numbers, l6 seize such commanding points 
as shall force an enemy either to abandon his strong position, or become the 
assailant to recover those ho has thus lost. Now the difficulty of defending the 
ci^\vned mountain was evinced by the rapid manner in which Clausel at onc(|*gained 
the ridges as far as the foundry of San Antonio ; with lo.cxxj additional men he 
might have gained a commanding position on the rear and left flank of San Marcial, 
and forced the allies to abandon it. That Lord Wellington tlunight hW«df weak on 
the Haya mountain is proved by his calling up the seventh division from lichfilar, 
and by his orders to thct’ight division, < 

Souk’s object was to tlje siege, but his plan Involved t!\c risk of having 
33,000 of the allies intei^oscd dt^fing his ^l(ack between him and Bayonne, clearly 
a more decisive operation than the raising of the siege, then'fore the enterpiiLe 
may be pronounced injudicious. Ke admittedi ndeed, that excited to the enterprise, 
partly by insinuations, whether from the minister of wf,r or his own lieutenants does 
not a^i>ear, partly by a generous repugnance to abamV^fi the brave garrison, he was 
too precipitate, acting contrary to hfs ^v^gnlent ; bat he was probably tempted by 
the hope of obtaining at least the camp of San Martial as a bridge-head, and thus 
secunng a favourable point for after 'combinations. ^ 

Lord Wellington, having resolved not to invade Fmnce at this«tjmei was 
unprepared for so great an operation as throwing his right and centre upon So^jiU's 
left ; ani^it is obvious also that Oit the 30ih he expected only a partial attack at 
Matjpial. The ordeir he first gave to assail D’Erlon’s position, and then the counter* 
order for thri^eventi division to conSe to Lesaca, prove this, because the latter was 
issued after Clausel's numbers and the direction of his attlick were ascel‘tainad. 


The* efforts of two Portuguese brigades against D'Erlon sufficed therefore to render j 
null thcte Duke of Dalmat^t's great combinations, and his extreme sensitiveness to I 
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tbijf^operatiohs marks the vice of bis own. Here it may be observed, that tb^ 
movement of the 43r(P, the rifle companies, and the Spaniards, to secure tbd right 
flank of Inglis,' was ill-arranged. Despatched different roads without knowing 
precisely the point they were to concentrate at, eacli fell in with the enemy at diflferflat 
places ; the Spaniards got under fire and were forced to alter th^ route ,* the 
companies stumbling on a French division had to fall back half a mile ; it was only ' 
by thus feeling the (nierny at different poults that the destined position was at^ last 
founts and a disaster was scarcely prevented by the fury of the tempests Nevetv 
theless those detachments were finally'^ ell placed to hav^truck a blow the next 
morning, because their post was only half an hour’s march* from the high ground 
behind Vandemiaesen's column when he forced the bridge at Vera, and the firing i 
would have served as a guide. The remainder of Kempt’s brigade could also hdS’e - 
moved upon the same point from J^esaca. It is ho\ycver very ditlicult to seize such | 
occasions m mountain warfare wTlere so little can be seen of the general state of 
affairs. _ ^ 

A moie oljvious advantage was neglected b)r General Skerrit. 'I'he defence of 
the bridge at Vera, by a single company of rifles. l.iste<l more than an hour, and 
four brigades of the enemy, crossing in a tumultuous manner, could not have 
cleared the narrow passage after it was won in a moment. Loid Wellington's 
despatch erroneously dAcnhes the I'reiicli as passing under the lire of great part 
of General Mieirit’s bngaile, whereas that oflieer remained in order of battle on i 
the lower slopes of Sant.i liarbai.i, halt a mile di'.iantf and allowed the enemy to 
escape. It is true that a Urge mass t^f i loiich :i oops were on thc*counler-slopes 
» of the lUyonette mountain, beyond Vera, but the seventh division, then 

iilose to ijan Ikirbara, would have powinued any serious disaster if the blow had 
Killed. A gieat oppoitumty was rortamly lost, but wA in rough mountains is 
generally a series of errors. ^ • 

CilArTER IV. 

iSoULT, now on the defensive, wr^ yet so fearful of an attack along the Nive, that 
his uneasy movements made the allies think he was again preparing for offensive 
operations. This double misunderstanding did not, however, last long, and each 
army resumed its forrnei position. • 

The fall of San Sebastian had given Lord Wellington a new' port and point ol 
support, had increased the value of lUssages as a depot, anti let loose a considerabk 
body of troops for field operations, the armistice in Geimany was at anasiid; Austrm 
had join^ the allies, and it seemed therefoie certain that he woullj immediately 
invade France, The English cabinet had promised the continental sovereigns that 
it should be s^vjjben the French were expelled from Spam, meaning Navarre and 
Guipipcoa ; and the newspaper editors were, as usual, actiwly deceiving the 
people of all countries«by their dictatorial absurd projects an 4 assumptioi^s. Mean- 
while the partisans of the Ifcurbons were secretly ^mdi^voun ng to form a con- 
spiracy in the south, and the Duke of Hern desi|pd to jgm the British army, 
premnding that 20,000 Frenchmen w'ere already aimed and orgam/ed, at the head 
of wnich he would place himself. Ii^ fme, all vv»s exultation and extravagance 
But I-ord Wellington, well umisrstandmi^ the inflated nature of such hopes and 
proUiises, while affecting to •rebuke the absurdity of the newspapers, took^the 
opportunity to check similar fojly*m higfcer i^a^es, by observing, ''that if he had 
done all that was expected, he should have been before that period in the moon.'* 

With respect to the Duke of ^Bern's views. it«vas for the sovereigns, he said, to 
decitfc whether the restoratfon of the Bourbons should form part of their policy ; 
but yet no fixed line of conduct, on that or any other political points, was 
declared. It was for their interest to get rid of Napoleon, and there coul^ be no 


and^td Advised them to do so, because Napoleon’s power rested ..internally, up 6 n 
the inofit extensive and expensive system of corruption %ver established any 
country ; externally, upon .hi% military force, which was supported almost exdu- 
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sively Uy foreign contributions. Once confined to the limits of France, he Vould 
be u9i£ible tfi» bear the double expense of his governmeiff and army ; thip re- 
duction of dther would be fat^l to him, and the object of the Bourbons would 
thus be obtained without risk. But, if they did not concur in this reasoning, the 
allies in the nor^h of Europe must declare they would dethrone Napoleon before 
the Duke of Berri should be allowed to join the army ; and the I^itish«govemmcnt 
must make up its mind upon the queslifin. I 

This reasoning put an end to the project, because neither the English febinet 
nor the allied sovcrcij^hs were ready to .iclopt a decisive open line of policy. The 
ministers, exulting at >he progress of aristocratic domination, had no thought save 
that of wasting JCngland’s substance by cxtiavagant subsidies and supplies, taken 
without giatitude 6y the conlinemal powers, wlio held themselves noways bound 
thereby to uphold the commoij cause, which cacj\ secretly designed to make avail- 
able lor peculiar interests. Nloreover, they all still trembled before the conqueror, 
and none would pledge thcmsches to a decided policy. Lord We^ington alone 
moved with a fiini coinposuie, the losult of profound and well-understood calcu- 
lations ; yet his mind, naturally so dispassionate, was strangely clouded at this time 
by peisonal hatred of Napoleon. m 

Where is the proof, or even probability, of that great man's sjstem of govern- 
ment being internally dependent upon "the most extensive corruption et'er 

c^tabhs}»ed tn any count? y r' , 

The annual expendituf3 of France was scarcely half that of England, and 
Napoleon rejected public loans, which are the very hfe-blood of state corruption. 
He le^t nt debt. Under him no man devoured the public substance in idleness' 
merely because he was of a jnuileged class; the state servants were largely pni 4 ^ 
but they were made to Vabour eftectiially for the slate. 'I'hey did not eat their 
bread and sleep ♦» IIis system of public accoun^, remarkable for its exactness, 
simplicity, and comprehensiveness, was Mt.illy opj^osed to public fraud, and theie- 
fore extremely unfavourable to conuption. Napoleon’s power w'as supjwrted m 
France by that deep sense of his goodness as a ^vcieign, and that admiration for 
his genius which pervaded the pooicr and middle classes of the people ; by the love 
which they bore towards him, and still bear for his memory because he cherished 
the principles of .1 just ecpiahty. They loved liKii also lor his incessant activity m 
the public service, his fiecdom from all private vices, <ind because his public works, 
wondrous for their number then utility and giandeur, never ‘Stood still ; under him 
^Jjic poor man nc\ er wanted woik To France he gave noble institutions, a com- 
paratively jus< code of kiws, and glory unmatched since the days of the^<omans. 
His Cadastre, more extensive and peifett than the Doomsday Book, that monu- 
ment of the wisdom and gieatness of our Norman Conqueror, wij^^one sufficient 
to endear him to the nation. Rapidly .tdvancing under his vigorous supcfjnten- 
dence, it registered agd taught every man the true value andpiatureof his property, 
and all itSr habihties public 01 ^private It was dosigited and m« st ably adapted to 
fix and secure titles tq propert^, to pievent frauds, to abate litigation, to apportion 
the weight of taxes equally anil justly, lepress the insolence of the tax-gatherer 
without injury to the revenue, ji^id to seeurq the sacred freedom of the poor i5Van’s 
home. The French Cadadre, although not original, would from its comprehensive- 
ness, have been when completed the greatest boon ei er conferred upon a civilized 
nation by a statesnjan ' ^ „ ' 

To say that the emperor w.is supported by his soldiers, is to say that he was 
supported by the people ; bccau^? the law of cdascription, that mighty staff on 
which France leaned when all Europe attempted to p'ush her down, Jbe conscrip- 
tion, without which she could never have sustained the dreadful war of antaqgonist 
principles entailed upon lier by the revolution ; that energetic law, which he did 
not establish but which he freed from abuse, and rendered great, national, and 
efidnrablrty causing it to strike Vtjually on all classes, the conscription made the 
soldiers the real representatives of the people. txoopsijdollzed Napoleon, well 
tlxjy might, and to assert that their attachment commenced only when they betame 
soldie*^, is to acknowledge that his excellent qualities and greatness of mind turned 
hatred into devotion the moment he was approached. But Napoleon never was 
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Bidassoi, being sterile, the difficulty of feeding the anny in winter would Ife in- 
creased and^the 25,000 half-starved Spaniards in his army \fQuld certainly plunder 
for subsistence and incense tl^ people of France. Moreover Soult’s adtual 
position was strong, his troops stiU numerous, and his entrenched camp furnished 
a secure retreat. JBayonne and St. Jean Pied de Port were so placed that no serious 
invasion could beTnade until one of both were taken or blockaded, which, during 
the tempestuous season and while the iVlmiralty refused to finish sufficient naval 
means, w.is scarcely possible ; even to get at those fortresses would be a Wfrk of 
time, difficult agaiijst S^^lt alone, inipiacticable if Suchet, as he well might, came 
to the other's support. , Towards Catalonia therefore Lord Wellington desired to 
turn when the frontier of the western Pyrenees should be secured by the falb'of 
PiUnpelima. Yet hi thought it not amiss meanwhile to yield something to the allied 
sovereigns, and give a spur ]mldic feeling bv occupying a menacing position 
within the French territory. A simple thing this^sccnierl, but the Knglish general 
made no slight concession when he thus bent his^ military judgmenj to political 
corisideratiorr. 

'J'he French position was the base of a tiiangle, of which Bayonne wa.s the apc.v, 
and the great roads loading from theiV'C to Irun and bt. Jean Pied de I*ort were 
the sides, A rugged mass of mountains mteivencd between tlie left and centre, 
but nearly all the valleys and commnnu aiions, coming IronRSpain beyond theNive, 
centred at St Jean Pied de Pert .ind wck* embraced by an entienchcd camp which 
I' oy occupied 111 fiont of that- lot Hess. '1 hat gemial could, without calling upon 
Pails, who was fit Olcron, bring 15,000 men including the national guards into action, 
and senouS disposUams wcie necessaiy to dislodge him ; but those could not be • 
made ^crelly, and boult calculated upon having tune to aid lum and deliver 
gcner.il battle on chosen ground. Meanwhile Foy billed any movement along the 
right bank of the Nive, and he eould, eitlier by the gieat road leading to Bayonne 
j or by shorter communications thiough Hidaray, icifch the biidge of Cambo on the 
Nivc and so gain Isspelette behind the camps of Ainhoa. Fioin thence, passing 
the Nivelle by the bridges at Amotz and Serres he could reach St. Jean de I..UZ, and 
it was by this route he moved to aid in the attach of San Marcial lldvvever, the 
allies marching fi'oni the Alduidcsand the Bastan could aLo penetrate by St. Martin 
D'Arosa and the Goiospil mountain to iJidaray, Viat is to say, between Foy’s and 
D’Lrlon's positions. Yet the roacL were very difficult, and as the French sent out 
freijucnt scouiing detachments and the budge of Cambo was secured by works, Foy 
dBald not be^pasily cut otT from the rest ol the army. 

D’Krlon’s advanced camps were near Urila\, and on the Mondaftin and 
Choupera mountains, but his mam position was a bioad ridge behind Ainhoa, the 
right covering the brirlge of Amotz, Beyond that bridge Clausel's p^imion extended 
along a range of stiong hills, trending lowaids Ascam and SerreS* and the 
Nivelle swept with a c\^vc quite round his rear, his right flan|j rested on that liver 
also. Tin? redoubts of San lUibe and the camp of Save, barring the roads leading 
from Vera and the Puiy^to^ie hallai, weic m advance of liis left, and the greatei 
Rhune, whose bare rocky hcaiT Idled 280b feet above the sea level overtopped all 
the neighbouring mountains, ton^icd. in conjunction with its dependants the ( 5 bm- 
missary and Bayonette, a m.isk for his light. ^ 

From the Bayonette the French position run along |hc summit of the Mandale 
or Slilcogam mountain, on a single line, but frevn* thcncc to the sea the ridges 
suddenly abated and there were two lilies of defence ; the first along the Bidassoa, 
the second commencing near St. J<jp.n de Luz stretched from the heights of Borde- 
gain towards Ascam, having the camps of Urogne and the Sans Culottes in advance.' 
Rcille’s divisions guarded these lines, and the second was connected wfth Clausel's 
position^y VilLatte’s reserve which was Jkistcd at Ascain. Finally the whole system 
of defence was tied to that of St. Jean Pied de Port, by tltc double bridge-hQ^d at 
Cambo wlrch secured the junction Vf Foy with the rest of the army. 

The French woiked diligently on their eiitrenphments, |r,et lihey were J)ut Httje 
advanced when the castle of San Sebastian surrendered, and Wellington had fivep 
then matured a plan of attack as daring as any undertaken during the whole war. . 
This w'as to seize the great Rhune mountain and its dependents, and at the same • 
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iimd«/o force the passa^fe of ihe Lower Bidassoa and establish his lef( wii^ jtbc 
Freiich territory. ^ould thus bring the Rhune Commissary ahd 
irtoilntalns^ forming a salient menacing point of ^eat altitude and strengtn 
the French centre, within his own system, and slrorten his communications by 
ing the command of the road running along the river from Irun to Vera, "IflUs 
also he wojild obtain the port of Fuenterabian which, though Uhd in winter. Was 
some advantage to a general whose supi^ies came from the ocean, and who with 
scanty means of lanH-transport had to encounter the perverse negligence and even 
opposition of the Spanish authorities. Moreover Passa^s, his nearest port, was 
restricted in its anchorage-ground, hard to make from thg^a, and dangerous when 
full of vessels. 

He designed this operation for the middle of September, immediately after ^e 
castle of San Sebastian fell, and before the French works acquired strength, but 
some error retarded the arrival S his pontoons, tljfe weather became bad, and the 
attack, which depended, as we shall find, upon the^statc of the tides and fords, was 
of necessity^deferred until thc^yth of October. Meanwhile, to mislead Soult, to 
ascertain Foy's true position about St. Jean Pied de Poit, and to strengthen his 
own right, he brought part of Del Parque's^orce up from 'I udela to Pampeluna. 
The i^dalusian division which had icmaincd at the blockade after the battle of 
Sauroren then rejoineck Giron at Echallar, and at the same tune Mina’s troops 
gathered in the neighbourhood of Roncesvalles. Wellington liimself repaired to 
that quarter on the ist of October, and in his way, pj^ssing through the Alduidcs, 
he caused General Campbell to surpnse some isolated posts on therock of Airola ; 
a French scouting detachment was .dso cut off near the foundry of B.Tfgorry, and 
2000 sheep were swept fiom the \aIU y # 

• These affairs awaked Soulfs jealousy. lie was in daily expectation of an attack 
without being able to ascertain on w'hat quarter the blow' woulji fall, and at first, 
deceived by false information •Jiat the fourth division had reinforced Hill, he 
thought the march of Mina’s troops, and the Andalusians, was intended to rn^k an 
offensive moment by the Val dc liaji^oiiy. 'ihe anival of light cavalry in the 
Bastan, Lord Wellington's i>rest%ce at Koncesv-ines, and the loss of the post at 
Airola seemed to confirm this ; but he km-w tl»o pontoons weie at Oyarzun, and 
some deserters told him that the ical objCLt of the allies w is to gam the gieat 
khunc On the other hand a kteiich commissary, taken at San Sebastian and 
CA'changed, after rcrnaming 12 days at Ixsaca, assured him, that nothing at 
Wellington's head-quai ters indicated a serious attack, although the officers spoi^ 
of one, there were many movements of troops ; and tins wei^rCd much with 
the Fren^ gcncial, because the slow march of the pontoons, and the wet weather, 
had caused a delay contiadictory to the reports of the spies and deserters. It w^s 
also beyond -•eaifculation that Wellington should, against Ins military judgment, 
push flis left wing into France merely to meet the wishes of the alin'd sovereigns in - 
Germany, and as tlie^iost obvious line for a permanent in^bion was his right 
and centre, there was no apilaierit cause fur deferniig hi» operations ^ 

The true reason of the proeiastinatioii, namely, <<Mie stat^of the tides and fords 
on Lower Bidassoa, was nccessaiily hidden from Soult, who finally inclined to 
the notion that WelJmgton only des^ned to sc(?Ure his blockade at Pampeluna 
from interruption by mcnacing«thc Frcncl^ and impeding their labours, the results 
of which were now becoming visible However, as all the deserters and spies «ime 
with the same story, he recomiTiended* incnpased vigilance along the whole line. 
And yet so iiitle did he anticipj^e the nature of his opponent's project, that on the 
6 lh he reviewed D’Erlon's divisions at Ainhoa, ai^ remained that night at Espelctte, 
doubting if my attack was intended, and no way suspecting that it would be against 
Ins right. But Wellington could not dimynsh his troops on the side of Ronces- 
valles and the Alduides, lest Foy and Paris, and the light cavalry under Picrae SoUlt, 
shouW animat St. Jcan’Pied de Port to rais^ the •blockade of Pamt^luna ;^e 
troops at Maya Were already posted offensively .^menacing Soult ^etweeir the Nlve 
and ^he Nivellp, atifli it*was therefore Only with his left wing and left centre, tjnd 
against the French right that he could act. - 

Early in October a reinforcement of 1200 British soldier! arrived from Ki%lasid. 
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Mina then in the Ahescoa, on the right of General Hill, who was thus eni!^^iJed 
to relieW.Canrpbcll's Portuguese in the Alduides ; and thelatfer marching to M^ya 
replaced the third division, whichf shifting to its left, occupied the heights above 
Zaj|aramurdi, to enable the seventh division to relieve Giron’s Andalusians in the 
Puerto dc Echallajj^ 

These dispositions were made wit^h a view to the attack of the great Hhune and 
its dependents, the arrangements for whith shall now be descriljed. 

Giron, moving with his Andalusians from the Ivantelly, was to assail a^lofty 
ridge or saddle, uniting Commissary and the great Rhunc. A battalion, stealing 
up the slopes and hollovrs on his right flank, was to seize the rocky head of the last- 
named mountain, and after placing iletachmcnts there in observation of the roads 
leatiing round it fr&in Sarre and Ascain, was to descend upon the saddle and 
menace the rear of the eneniyt position at the Put i to de Vera. Meanwhile the 
principal attack was to be made! in two columns, but to protect the right and rear 
against a counter-attack from Sarre, the Spanish general was to leave^:>ne brigade 
in the narrow pass leading from Vcia, between the Ivantelly and the Rhune to 
that place. 

On the left of Giion the light division was to assail the Bayonette mountain and 
the Puerto de Vera, connecting its right witli Giron's left by skirmishers. 

Longa, WHO had resumed Ins old positions above the SJfinas de Lesaca, was to 
mc\e in two columns across the Bidassoa One passing by the ford of Salmas was 
to aid the left Wing of tlie li^ht division in its attack on tlic Bayonette , the other 
l>assingby thcDiidgc of Vera, was to move up the ravine separating the slopes of 
the Bay^nefie from the Puerto dc Vera, and thus connect llie two attacks of the 
light division. During these opeiations Longa was also to send some men over^ 
the river at Andarlassa, to'i^eize a telegraph which the French used to communicalc 
between the left an^ centre of their line. , 

Behind the light division General Cole was to take ])ost, with tlie fourth division, 
on Santa Barbara, jmshing forvvaid dotachiiients to secuie the commanding points 
gamed by the fighting troops m fiont. The si.Mli/Jivision was meanwhile to make 
a demonstration on the right by Urdav and Zagaranuirdi, against D’Jsrlon’s 
advanced posts '^I'hus, without weakening his line between Roncesvalles and 
Echallar, Loid Wellington put nearly 2o,oti3 mtn in motion against the Rhune 
mountain and its dependants, and he had still 24.000 disposable to force the 
passage! of the Low'cr Bidassoa. 

^’It has been already showm that between Andarlassa and Biriatu, a distance of 
three miles, there were neither loads nor fords nor bridges. Tlie Frcnclf^tmsting 
to this difficulty oi approach, and to their entrenchments on the craggy slopes of 
the Maiidale, had collected their troops principally where the ^jMox or green 
mountain and the entrenched camp of Biriatu overlooked the fords. Against it^hesc 
points Wellington dirc^'ted Geneial Frey re’s Spaniards, who,>vere to descend from 
ban MaiciVil, cross the u^per^ fords ot Binalu, assoFl the Bili’o.\ and Mandate 
motfntams, and turn tljc lei^t of^Hiat p.iit of the enemy's line which being prolonged 
from Biriatu crossed the luyal load and paksed behind the town of Andaya. 

Between Biriatu and the sea tAie advanccL^ points of defence W'cre the mountain 
of I^uts XI V\, the ridge called the Republic(nn^ and the town of Andaya. 
Behind these the Calvaire d'Urcgne, the Croix des Uo^'quets, and the camp of the 
Sans Culottes, served as rally'ing poSts. '• 

For the assault on these positions Wellington designed to employ the first and 
fifth divisions and the unattached b»^igades of Wilsdh and Lord Aylmer, in all about 
15,000 men By the help of Spanish fishermen he hrfd secretly discovered three 
fords, practicable at low water, betw'een the bridge of Behobia and the Sea, and his 
intent was to pass his column at the old fords above, and at the new fords below 
the bridge, and tlys though the tides rose 16 feet, leaving at the ebb 9pen heavy 
santls not<^ss th:w half a mile biVad. The left bank of the river also was com- 
pletely exposed to observation from the enemy’s hills, ^hiah thougb low in 
comparison of the mountains above the bridge, were nevertheless strong rifiges 
of defeyvee ; but relying €»n his previous measures to deceive the enemy the EngL'sh 
general disdained these dangers, and his anticipations were not belied by the result. 


The unlikelihodd tj^at a commander, having a l)etter line of op^tions, ^buld 
pass, such a river as thd Bidassoa at its mouth, deceived the FrAch general* 
Meanwhile his lieutenants were negligent. Of Rei 1 le‘s two divisions La Martini erej;;, 
now commanded by General Boyer, was at the camp of Urogne, and on the 
morning of the seventh was dispersed as usua] to labour at the|\vorks , ViUatte^s 
resen'e was*j^t Ascain and Berres ; the 5000 men composing Maucune's division 
were indeed on the ftrst line but unexpectant of an attack, and though the works 
on the Mandate were finished, and those at Biriatu m a forward stale, from the 
latter to the sea they were scarcely commenced. Jr 

Passage of the Bidassoa . — The night set m heavily. A sullen thunder-storm 
gathering about the craggy summit of the Pena de Haya caij^e slowly down its 
hanks, and towards morning rolling over the Bidassoa fell in its greatest violenSs 
upon the French positions. During tins turmoil Wellington, whose pontoons and 
artillery were close up to Irun, disposed a number of guns and howitzers along 
the crest of imn Marcial, and hie columns attained their respective stations along 
the banks of the river. Freyie’s Spaniards, one brigade of the guards, and Wilson’s 
Portuguese, stretching from the Biiiatu fords to that near the broken bridge of 
Behobia, were ensconced beliind the delachdH ridge winch the Fi ench had first 
seized in the attack of 3rst Tlie second brigade of guards and the Germans 
of the first division were concealed near Irun, close to a ford below the bridge of 
Behobia called the great Jonco The British brigades of the fifth division covered 
themselves behind a large rucr embankment opposite A'ndaya ; Spryjj’s Portuguese 
and Lord Aylmer’s brigade weie posted m the ditch of Fuonterabia. ^ 

As all the tents were left standing in the camps of the allies, the enemj^ could 
jatrceive no change on the morning of the 7th, but seven o'clock, the fifth 
division and Lord Aylmer’s brigade emerging from their concealment took the 
sands in two columns, that on 4 he left pointing against the French camp of the 
Sans Culottes, that on tlie light against the ridge of Andaya. No shot was fired, 
but when tliey had passed the fords of the low-water channel a rocket was sent 
up from the steeple of Fucnten^ia as a signal Then the guns and liowitzcrs 
o['iencd from San Marcial, the troops near liiin, covered by the fire of a battery, 
made for the Jonco ford, and the passage above the budge also commenced, 
k'rom the crest of San Marcial st*vcn columns could be seen at once, attacking 
on a line of five miles, those above the brulge plunging at once into the fiery | 
contest, those below it appealing in the distance like huge sullen snakes windup 
over the heavy sands. The Cyermans missing the Jonco ford got intef deep water 
but quickly recovered the true line, and the French, completely surprised, pennitted 
even the brigades of the fifth division to gam the right bank and form their lines 
before a hosiito musket flashed. 

Tilt cannonade from San Maicial was heard by SoiiU at ICspelcltc, and at the 
same lime the sixth chvision, advancing beyond Urdax ami Ziigaramu^di,^ made 
a false attack on ^’Erlon’s*pos'itions , the Poitiigiies^ brigade under Colopel 
Douglas, were however pushed too far a^d lepulsediwith thc»loss of 150 men, and 
the j^rench marshal instantly detecting the true nature of this attack hurried to his 
right, but his camps on the Bidassoa wiere lost bcfc^e he arrived. 

When the British artillery irst opened, Maucune's troops had assembled at 
their different posts of defen6e*and the Frencli^guns, established principally uear 
the mountain of Louis XIV. and*the OJtff6 %epublicaiii, commenced firing. The 
alarm spread, and 13 oyer’s inarched from the second line behind Urogne to supixirt 
Maucune without w'aiting fog the junction of the^vorking parties ; but his brigades 
moved sepaj^itcly as they could collect, and before the first came into action, 
Sprye*s PortitgutfscT, forming the extreme left of the allies, menaced the camp of 
the Sans Culottes ; thither therefore one of Boyei's regiments was ordered, wkile the 
oiher^dvavJCd by the royal road towards the Croix* des Bouquets. But And 
guarded only by a pict^et, was abandoned, ana Reille thinking the can^ of the 
SansjCulottes woula beSost before Boyer’s men reached it, sent a battalion there 
from the centre, thus weakening his force at the chief point of attack ; for the British 
brigades of the fifth division, were now advancing left in ffont from Andayc?, atid 
bearing under a sharp fire of arj^illery and musketry towards the Croix des Bouquets. 
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By tnjs time the columns of the first division had passed ^he river, one above the 
bridge, preceded by Wilson s Portuguese, one below, preceded hy Colin Halkett s 
German light troops, who aided ty the fire of the guns on San Marcial, drove back 
tlie enemy^s advanced posts, won the Caffd Republican the mountain of Louis 
XIV , and drove ‘he trench from t^ose heights to the Croix des Bouquets this was 
the key of the position and towards U guns and troops were now h^teiung from 
every ^de Ihc Germans, who hid lost many men in the pre\ ous attack, were here 
lirought to a check, for the heights were verystiong and Boyers leading bat^rlions 
weic now close it hincK hut \t this cutical moment Colonel Cameron arrived with 
the 9th regiment of the* riidi diMsion ind passing through the German skirmishers 
lushed with greit velu rnence to the summit of the first height. The trench infantry 
vntly opened their rinks to let their guns retire, and then retreated themselves 
at full speed to a second rid^e somcwhit lowevr but where they could only be 
ajmroached od a nariow front Cimcron is cjuickly tlirew his men into a Single 
column and bore agiinst tins new position which curNing inwird&e enabled the 
French to pour 1 eunce itriled fire noon his ugiment nor did his violent course 
stem to dismay them until he wis within ten yards when ippillcd by the furious 
shout ind clnrge of the ninth the) i,a\e wiy ind the iidges of the Croix des 
Bouquet were won is fir as the royil 10 id Ihe British legiment however lost 
mtny men and ofiiecrs ind dining tlie hglit the trench artiliciy ind scattered troops 
coming from diffeiunt points ind i diving on Boyci s bittdions, were gathcied on 
the ridges to the 1 lencJi It ft of the it id 

1 Ik cntit^tlu'd tiinp iboie 1 1 iitu ml tlu Ifildox hid been meanwhile 
defended w ilh sucet ss in fioiit but lit}i tin lu d them w ith his right wing, which 
being opposed only by 1 sjin^lt bill ilion syon won the ludalc mountain, ind tl 
I reneli fell back from ih it <[ii liter to the Cilv un d Urogne ind Jollimont Reille 
ihus beittri it tfe Cioi\ tks Bou paets ml hi flmks turned, the left b) the 
Spmnids on the Mindile tht right by the alJiL-> ilong the sei coast retreated in 
great disoidcr ilong the ro) il t lu twiy an I the old roid of Biyonne He pissed 
throu^di the village of Uiogne md the British yskninishcis it first entered it in 
puisLiit but the) wcie btiltn out ig im by the second brigidc of Boyers division 
for Soult now iirived with pirt of Villittes leseive and many guns, md by his 
presence irid letiv ily lestoiccl ordtr md revives the courige of iht troops at the 
inoineiit when the retreit w is degtiiei iting into 1 flight 

Reille lost ciglit fiitces of iitilleiy and ihoiit 400 riu n the ill es did not lose more 
i ill! 600 of ^ Inch hilf were Si>iniirds so slight and easy hid the skill of the general 
rendered this stupendous operition But it the lieneh eomniinder, penetrating 
Wellington s cksign ind ivoiding the sui prise had opposed ill his troops, amount- 
ing, with whit Villitte could spire to iC 00 mstcid of tlie 5000 jctuilly engaged 
the pissagc could scarcely hive been foiced ind a check would h ive beenttanta 
mount to 1 terrible dc;f/ it beeiuse in two houis the retuimng tide would have come 
with a sw&llowing flood uj^on ijlic reai •v 

Equally unprepare/J iiid qqiiilly unsuccessful were the French on the side of 
Veri, lUliough the stnugk thcie proved more fierce* md constant 

At daybreik Giion li id dese<,nded liom ;ihe Iv intelly locks and Geueiaji Alien 
fiom Santa Birbari the first to the goige of the pjvss heading from Vera to Sarre, 
the list to the town of Veri when he w is joined by half of Longa s force 

One brigade, consisting of the 43rfl, the lytli Portuguese legmientof the line, and 
the ist and 3rd battalions of riflemen drew up in column on an open space to the 
light of Vera The other brigidor under C olonel Colborne, consisting of the 52nd, 
two battalions of ci9adores ind a battalion of Biiiish riflemen, was disposed on 
the left of Vera Half of Long is division was between these^brigades, the other 
half ifter crossing the ford of bilinas drew up on Colborne s left fne whole of the 
ninow vale of Vera was thus filled with troops ready to ascend the mountains, and 
General lCoIc, di playing Ins forc< to advantage on the heights of Santa Bartiara, 
presented a formidable reserve , o 1 

Taupm's division guarded the enormous positions m front of the allies. His 
right jyas on the Bayonette, from whence a single slope descended to a small plain 
about two parts down the mountain From this platform three distinct tongues 
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shot^nto the valley below, each was 4ef^ded by an advanced post, and the plat- 
form Itself secnmi by« star redoubt, behind which, about half way yp tb^e ^nyle 
slofie, there was a second retrenchment with abattis. Another large redoubt and 
an unfinished breast-work on the superior crest completed the system of defence Sox 
the Bayonette. 

The Cotpimissary, which is a continuation x>{ the, Bayonette 4 owards the grMt 
Rhune, was^cover^ by a profound gi^f thickly 'wooded and defended with 
skirn\^shers, and betl^een this gulf and another of the same nature the main r(^, 
leading from Vera over the Puerto, pierced the centre af the French position 
Rugg^ and ascending with short abnipt turns, this was blocked at every 
uncovered point with abattis and small retrenchments ; each obstacle was com- 
manded, at half musket shot, by small detachments placed o» all Uie projectitg 
parts overlooking the ascent, and a regiment, entrenched above on 4 he Puerto itself, 
connected the troops on the cresr orihe Bayonette/and Commissary with those on 
the saddle ridge, against which Giron’s attack was auected. 

But betwfen Alten's right artd Giron’s left was an isolated ridgacalled by the 
soldiers the Boar’s back, the summit of which, about half a mile long and rounded 
at each end, was occupied by four French cor^panies. 'i'his huge cavalier, thrown 
as it were into the gulf to cover the Puerto and saddle ridges, although of mean 
height in comparison oi#tlie towering ranges behind, was yet so great that the few 
M'arning shots fired from the summit by tlie enemy, reached the allies at its base 
with that slow singing sound which marks the dying foyc of a musket-ball. It was 
essential to lake the Boar’s back before the general attack commenced, and five 
, companies of British riflemen, supported by the lylh Portuguese reg’jnent, were 
ordered to assail it at the Vera end, while a battalion of Gii on's Spaniards, preceded 
1?y a detached company of the 43rd, attacked it on the otker. 

At four o’clock in the morning Clausel had received intelligtjuce.that the Bayo- 
nette wras to be assaulted that dfiy or the next, and at seven o’clock he heard from 
Coiiroux, who commanded at Sarre, that Giron's camps were abandoned although 
the tents of the seventh division w'cie still standing ; at the same time the sound of 
musketry was heard on the side*of Urdax, a cannonade on the side of Irun, and 
then came Taupin’s report that the vale of Vera was tilled with troops. To this 
last quarter Clausel hurried. Th^e Spaniards had already driven Conroux’s out- 
posts from the gorge leading to Sane, and a detachment was creeping up towards 
the unguarded head of the great Rhune He immediately ordered four regiments 
of Conroux's division to occupy the summit, the front, and the flanks oj" that moun- 
tain, and^ie formed a reserve of two other legimcnts behind. With l^ese troops ho 
designed to secure the mountain and support Taupin, but ere they could reach their 
destination that general’s fate was decided. 

St^epnd Coifibut of Vera . — Soon after seven o’clock a few cannon-shot from some 
mounTain-guns, of which each side had a battery, were followed by the Spanish 
musketry on the righti^and tl^ next moment the “ Boar’s baCk " was simultaneously 
assailed at both ends. 'I'hc riflenicn on the VerafcidtMiscendcd to a small pinc- 
wood tvvo-thirds of the way up and thereureslcd, but*^oon lesflming their movement 
witlna scornful gallantry they swept the French off the top, disdaining to use their 
rifles beyond a tew shots down the referse side, tef show that tliey w'ere masters of 
the ridge. This was tlie signal for th^ general attack. 'I'he lytli Portuguese 
followed the victorious sharp-sljooters, the 43rd,*preceded by their owm skirmttfliers 
and by the remainder of the riflemen of the^right wing, plunged into the rugged 
pass, Longa’s troops entered thi^gloomy woodof the ravine on the left, and beyond 
them Colbome’s brigade moving by narrow pjuhs and throwing out skirmishers 
assailed thei* Bayonette. the 52nd took the middle tongue, the ca^adores and j 
riflemen the two outermost, and all bore with a concentric movement against the | 
star redbubj on the piatfr^-m above. Longa’s second brigade should have*flanked 
the left of iUs attack with a wide skirting movenj^nt, but neither jje nor bjp staled 
soldiers knew muc^ of^such warfare, and therefore quietly followed the riflemen 

in TOfierve*. • ^ j c* 

Soon the open slopes of the mountains were covered ^th men and wim nre, 
a heavy confbsed sound of mingled shouts and musketry filled the deep Ifollows 
VOL. iti. * • . ^ ^ 
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between, and the whitS smoke camd curling up above the dark forest trees ^vhidi 
coven-'d theiij^gloomy recesses^ The French, compared w\th thdr assailants, seemed 
few ana scattered on the mountain side, and Kempt’s bngade soon forced itsi»way 
wthout a check through all the Tetrenchments on the main pass, his skirmishers 
spreading widel* and breaking into small detachments of support as the depth of 
the ravine lessenAJ and the slopes melted into the higher ridges, Wh^ about half- 
way up an open platform gave a clear v^iew over the Bayonette slope|, and all eyes 
were turned that way. Longa’s right brigade, fighting in the ^ilf between, i^eemed 
lal 30 uring and over-mc^tched, but beyond, on the broad open space in front of tin? 
star fort, the cafadore^v^md riflemen of Colborne’s brigade, were seen coming out, 
ill small bodies, from a forest which covered the thn^o tongues of land up to the 
Oflge of the platform. Their fire was sharp, their pace rapid, and in a few moments 
they closed upon the redoubt in a mass as if resolved to storm it. The 52nd were 
not then in sight, and the R'cnch thinking fi%m the dark clothing that all weic 
Portuguese rushed in close ord\jr out of the enticnchment ; they were numerous and 
very sudden; the iifle as a weapon is over-matcheepby the musket and^ bayonet, and 
tins rough cnarge sent the scattered assailants back over the rocky edge of thf* 
descent With shrill cries the French followed, but just then the 52nd appeared, 
partly in line, partly in column, on the platform, and raising iheir shout rushed 
forward. The red unifoim and full career of this rcginv*nt startled the hitherto 
adventurous French, they stopped shoit, wavcicd, and then turning fled to Ihcir 
cntiencliment; the 5^nd foVpwiug hard entered the works with them, the riflemen^ 
and ca^adoroF, who had meanwhile 1 allied passed it on both flanks, and for a few 
moments ^'very thing was hidden by a dense volume of smoke. Soon how’cver the 
Bi itisR shout i)ealed again, and the whole mass emerged on the other side, the Frencli, 
now the fewer, flying, the others pursuing, until the second entrenchment, half-w;.’/ 
up the parent slo^e, enabled the retreating troops to make another stand. 

The exulting and approving cheers of Kempf s bngade now echoed along the 
mountain side, and with renewed \igour the men continued to scale the ciaggy 
mountain, fighting their toilsome way to the top of the Puerto. Meanwhile 
Colborne, after having earned the second entitnchment above the star fort, W'as 
brought to a check l)y llu* works on the very crest of the mountain, fl'^orn whence 
the French not only plied his troops with musketry at a great advantage, but rolled 
huge stones down the stt'cp. 

These works w'cre extensive, w'cll lined with men, and strengthened by ,a large 
^i.'idoubt on the right, but the defenders soon faltered, for their left flank was turned 
by Kempt the effects of Lord Wellington’s skilful combinations w^r-e now felt 
in another quarter. Freyre’s Spaniaids afier carrying the Mandale niountaui, 
between Biiiatu and the Bayonette, had pushed to a road leading from the latter by 
Jollimont to bt. Jean de Luz, and this was the line of retreat fiom^he crest of the 
Bayonette for Taupin’s right wing; but Freyre’s Spaniards got there first^’and if 
Longa’s <brigade inst^fad of slowly following Colborne had spre.ad out widely on the 
left, a military lino would'S'hava been completed from 6iron to Ffeyre. Still Taupin’s 
right WMS cut off on fliat sidc^* and he w.?s forced to file it under fire along the crest 
of the Bayonette to reach the Puerto dc Vera road, where he was joined by his 
centre. He effected this but I6'st his mourttam battery and 300 men. These last, 
apparently the gairison of the large fert on the<jxticme right of the Bayonette 
cr»*t, were captured by Colborne«,m a remarkable^ manner. Accompanied by only 
one of his staff and half-.a-doren rifiaiien,'’hc cro&'scd their march unexpectedly, and 
with great presence of mind and intrepidity ordered them to lay down thejr arms, 
an order which they tliinking thlunsclvcs entirely cuk off obeyed. Mcanwiiile ihe 
Flench nkiimishcrs m the deep ravine, between the two lines of attack, being feebly 
l)uslied by Longa’s troops, ictreatod too slowly and getting amongst some rocks 
from If. hence there was no escape sui rendered to Kempt's brigade. 

4 T^e right and centre of Thupi(i's division being now completely beaten, fletl dow n 
the side of the rnountam towaids Olette, they were pursued by a part of the allies 
qntil they rallied upon Villatte’s reserve, which was in o 9 der*of battle 'on fridge 
extending across the gorge of Olette between Urogne and Ascain, The Bayonette 
and Commissary, with the Puerto de Vera, were thus won after five hours’ incessant 
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I Aglf^g and toiling up their craggy sidea. Neverthel^ the battle waA fttUl 

• maintained by the Fwn^ troops on tne Rhone. • a ^ 

fOiron» after driving Gonroux‘s advanced post from the gorge lejddjng (i 5 ni Vera 
to Sarre had, following his ordem, pushed a batialion froipi that sldh tbwaids 
head of the great Rhune, and^ placed a reserve in the gorge to cover hU rearrffw 
any counter-attack which Conrpux might make. And when 4 ;is left wing^wrfl 
rendered free to move by the capture of^ the Bo.ir's back^ he fought his way 
abreast with the Biltisli line until near the saddle-ridge, a little 10 his owh right of 
the Puerto. There however he was arrested by a str^g line of abattis front 
behind which two French regiments poured a heavy fire^jrhe Span^irds slopped, 
and though the adventurer l 5 ovvnic, now a Spanish general, encouraged them with 
his voice and they kept their ranks, they seemed inesolutc and did not advanae. 
I'here happened to be present an officer of the 43rd regiment named Havelock, ilvllo 
being attached to General Alten'f staff was sent to /scertain Giron’s progress. His 
fiery temper could not brook the check. He tool off his hat, he called upon the 
Spaniards t# follow him, and putting spurs to his horse, at one boigid cleared the 
abaitis and went headlong amongst the enemy. '1 hen the soldiers, shouting for 
" El chico bianco," “ the Jair boy" so they called him, for he was very young and 
had light hair, with one shock broke through the Frencl), and this at the ver^ 
moment when tlicir c^tre was flying under the fire of Kempt’s skirmishers frdm 
the Puerto de Vera. 

'Phe two regiments thus defeated by the Spaniards Retired by their left along the 
saddlc-ridge to the flanks of the Rhuiic, so that Clausel had now «ght regiments 
concentrated on tliisgreat mountain. '1 wo occupied the crest, includingrfhe highest 
rock called the Hermitage ; four weic on the flanks, descending towards AAain on 
♦ine hand, and towards Sarre on the other ; the remaminji two occupied a lower and 
parallel crest behind called the Small Rhune. In this situation ^hey were attacked 
at four o’clock by Giron's nghtwing. The Spaniards first dislodged a small body 
from a detached pile of crags about it\iiskct-shot below the summit, and then 
assailed the bald staring rocks of the Hermitage itself, endeavouring at the same 
time to turn it by their right. l«i both objects they were defeated with loss. 'Phe 
Hermitage was impregnable, the Fiench rolled <lown stones large enough to sweep 
away a whole column at once, and the Spaniards resorted to <i distant musketry 
which lasted until niglu. 'I in's d.^ly's fighting cost Taujmi's division two generals 
and 400 men killed and wounded, and 500 piisoners. The loss of the allies was 
nearly a thousand, of which about 50i> were Sixaniards, and the success was lii^t 
complete for while the Fiench kept possession of the summit of Rhune, the 
allies' new position was insecuie. 

The front and the right flank of that great mountain wcie impregnable, but 
Lord Wellingtnii observing that the left flank, descending towards Sarre, was less 
inacdfessible, concentrated the Spaniards on that side on the 8th, designing a 
combined attack against the mountain itself, and against ffie camp of ftarre. At 
three o’clock in tllbafternool! thd rocks which stud(]#d tl^c lowei parts of the Rhune 
slope were assailed by the Spaniards, gnd at theOiaine tiiJ?e detachments of the 
sC)tenlh division descended from the Puerto de Echallar upon the fort of San Barbe, 
ana other outworks covering the advanced French %amp of Sarre. The Andalusians 
soon w'on Ihe rocks and an^entrencheck height that commanded the camp, for 
Clausel, too easily alarmed gt some slight demonstrations made by the »ixth 
division tpwards the bridge of Afinotz in*rear#f his left, thought he should be cut off 
from his great camp, and very sjjddenly abandoned not only the slope of the moun- 
tain but all his advanced w^rks in the basin belffw, including the foit of San Barbe. 
HU troops jyere thus concentrated on the height behihd Sarre still holding with their 
right the smaller Rhune, but the consequences of his error were soon made 
apparent. Wellington mimediately established a strong body of the Spanisit troops 
closoup tq^lhe rocks of ine Hermitage, and the 1 wo French regirftents th^e, se^g 
the l^cr ^opes and the fort of San Barbe givfti up, imagined ffiey also Vould be 
cut oft pod withoift Offers abandoned the impregnable rocks of the Hermitage 
retired in the night to the smaller Rhune. I'he next morning some of the seventh 
division rashly pushed into the village of Sarre, but they were quickly repulsed and 
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would fiave lost the camp and works taken the day before if the Spaniards not 
siiccoujt^d them. * ® 

^ The whole loss on the three dcys of fighting was abont t^do French and i6cto of 
the allies, one half being Spaniards, but many of the wounded were not brought in 
until the third day after the actions, and several perished miserably where they fell, 
it being impossible to discover them in those vast solitudes. Some men were also 
lost from want of discipline ; having ddscended into the French villages they got 
drunk and were taken the nevt day by the enemy. Nor was the number sntall of 
those who plundered ii'Hefiance ot Lord Wellington's proclamation ; for he thought 
it necessary to arrest a^a oend to England several officers, and renewed his pfoda- 
mation, observing that if he had five times as many men he could not venture to 
iRvade France unless marauding was prevented. It is remarkable that the French 
troops on the same day acted aowards their own^pountrymen in the same manner, 
but Soult also checked the mischief with a vigorous hand, causing a captain of sonic 
reputation to be shot as an example, for having suffered his men to plunder a house 
in S.ure during the action 

With exception of the slight checks sustained at Sarre and Ainhoa, the course 
of these operations had been eminently successful, and surely the bravery of troops 
who assailed and carried such stupendous positions must be admired. To them 
the unfini'.lied state of the Fiench woiks was not visible ^Day after day, for more 
than a month, entrenchment had risen over cn Irene lirncnt, covering the vast slopes 
of mountains which v\cic<^scaicely accessible from their natural steepness and 
asperity. Tms they could sec, )et cared neither for the growing strength of the 
work^ till height of the mountains, nor the breadth of the river with its heavy , 
sands, and its mighty rushing tide; all were despised, and while they marched with 
this confident valour, it wfis observed that the French fought in defence of their dizz^ 
steeps with far le#o fierceness than when, striving .against insurmountable obstacles, 
they attempted to stoim the lofty rocks of Sauroreii Continual defeat had lowered 
their spirit, but the feebleness of the defence on this occasion may be traced to 
another cause. It w'as a general's not a soldiers battle Wellington had with 
overmastering combinations overwhelmed e.icli’ point of attack. Taupin's and 
I Maucune's divisions were each less than 5000 strong', and they wcic scpaiatcly 
assailed, the first by 18,000, the second by 15,000 men, and at ncitlier point w'cre 
Reille and Clauscl able to bring their reserves into .action before the positions were 
yyon. 

Soult cmiplained that he h.ad repeatedly told his lieutenants an attack was to be 
expected, and recommended extreme vigilance ; yet they were quite urprepared, 
although they heard the noise of tlie guns and pontoons about Iran on the night of 
the 5th and again on the night of the oth. The passage of the river he said bad 
commenced at seven o’clock, long after d.aylight, the allies’ masse^wCre then clearly 
to 1x5 seen forming pn the banks, and iheic was full time for Royer’s divfsion to 
arrive before the Croix dcs Bou(]iicts was lost. Thc« battle wa'^fought m disorder, 
\viih less than c;ooo q|^en,*ihst<^d of with 10,000 in good order, and supported by a 
part of VilUtte’s reserve. To this negligence the generals added also discourage- 
ment. They had so little confi^Ience in the strength of their positions, that iC the 
allies had pushed vigorously foi ward before the m.arshal’s arrival from Espclette, 
they would have entered St. |can de Lui’ turned th 5 of the second position and 
forced the Frencli army back upo#. the N^ye and^tlfo Adour. 

This reasoning of .Soult w'as corribt, but such^ a stroke did not belong to Ixird 
Wellington's system. He could, not go beyond Che Adour, he doubled whethethc 
could even maintain his army, during the winter in the position he had already gained, 
and he was averse to the experiment while Pampeluna held out arfd the wnr in 
Germjiny bore an undecided aspect. 

‘ , CHAPTER V. ^ ” 

SaoLT was apprehensive for some days that Lord Wdlington wotlld p«* his 
offensive operations further, but when he knew by Foy’s reports, and by tHh ttunlbers 
Of the allies assbmbledon his right, that there was no design of attacking HfS left, he 
resumed his labours to advance the works covering St. Jean de Luz. He also kept 
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a vi^lant watch from hi& oeutre, holding his divisions in readiness to coilceaCi^ie 
towards Sarre, and wtien he saw the heavy masses in his front dispense 
into diiTerent camps» he directed Clausel to Te<^ver the fort of San Bathe.' 
work was constructed on a comparatively low ridge barring isstje from the gofjgt 
leading out of the vale of Vera to Sarre, and it defended the narrow ground 
the Rhunes and the NiveUe river. Abandonett on the 8th witlAiut reason by the 
French, since it did not naturally belong to the position of the allies. It was now 
occufied by a Spanish picquet of 40 men. Some battalions were also encamped m 
a small wood close behind ; but many officers and men sleo^ in the fort, and on the 
night of the 12th, about it o'clock, three battalions of j^^nroux's division reached 
the platform on which the fort stood without being perceived. The work was then 
escaladed, the troops behind it went off in confusion at the first al^m, and aoo solditrs 
with 15 officers were made prison|rs. The Spaniards, ashamed of the surprise, made 
a vigorous effort to recover the fort at daylight, t^y were repulsed, and repeated 
the attempt with five battalions, but Clausel bro&ght up two guns, and a sharp 
skirmish todi: place m the woocf which lasted for several hours, the French endea- 
vouring to regain the whole of their old entrenchments and the Spaniards to recover 
the fort. Neither succeeded, and San Barh^, too near the enemy’s position to bd 
safely held, was resigned with a loss of 200 men by the French and 500 by the 
Spaniards. Soon afterwthis isolated action a French sloop freighted with stores for 
Santona attempted to run from St, Jean de Lu/, and being chased by three English { 
brigs and cut off fiom the open sea, her crew after eHPhanging a few distant shots 
with one of the brigs, set her on fire and escaped in their boats to tht Adour. 

, Head-quarters were now fixed in Vera, and the allied army was oeganired in 
three grand divisions. The right, having Mina’s and Morillo's battalions «'ill!tached 
It, was commanded by Sir Rowland Hill, and extendeil from Roncesvalies to the 
Bastan. The centre, occupying Maya, tlie Echallar, Rhune, and Bayonette moun- 
tains, was given *to Maishal Beresford. The left, extending from the Mandate 
mountain to the sea, was under Sir John Hope. This officer succeeded Graham, 
who had returned to England. Commanding in chief at Coruna after Sir John 
Moore’s death, he was superior ill rank to Loid Wellington during the early part of 
the Peninsular war, but when the latter obtained the baton of field-marshal at Vittoria, 
Hope, with a patriotism and modesty woilhyof the pupil of Abcrciombie, the 
liicnd and comrade of Moore, ofmred to serve as second in cornnhind, and Lord 
Wellington joyfully accepted him, observing that he was the ''ablest oj/icer in 
the army." 0 ^ 

The ^sitions of tlie right and centre were offensive and menacing, but the left 
was still on the defensive, and the Bidassoa, impassable at high water l>elow the 
bridge, was close behind However the ridges were stnuig, a powerful artillery was 
established on tWfe right bank, field-works were constructed, and although the fords 
belo# Behobia furnished but a dangerous retreat even at low water, those above 
were always avaiL^le,*and a j^ontoon bridge laid down for ffie passage of the guns 
during the actionwas a sure ri^ource. The fronk w.w along the heights of the 
Croix des Bouquets facing Uiogne and ihe c*amp M the Safls Culottes, and th^e 
Wtifca reserve in an entrenched camp above Andaya. The right of the line 
rested on the Mandale, and from that^nountain aftd the Bayonette the allies could 
descend upon the ilank of an Stacking artny. 

Soffit had, however, no intention of renewing the offensive. He had now^ost 
many thousand men in battle, add the old soiiiiers remaining did not exceed 79,000 
present und^r arms, including^ officers and artillerymen. Of this number the 
garri&oaa absorbed about ^3,000, leaving 66,odb m the field, whereas the allies, 
counting Mkia's and Del Parque's troops, now at Tudela, Parapeluna, and the Val 
de Irati, exceeded 100,000 ; 73,000, including officers, sergeants, and artillery-men, 
being British and Portugese.* And tliis was below the calculation of the^French 
geriefhl, for> deceived by the exaggerated reports whith the Spaniards always mWe 
of their forces, he thought Del Parque had broUght up 20,000 min, and that tiiere 
wer^ i4d;obo comflatafits in his -front. But it was not so, and as conscripts of^a 
good de^riptiou were now joining the French army ryidly, and the national 
• Appendix, No. section 3. 
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guard* of the Pyrenees were many, it was in the number <jf spldiers rather than of 
men, thit Ihe^nglish general had the advantage. 

« In this state of affairs Soult’s pdticy was to maintain a strict defensive, under cover 
of which the spirit of the troops might be revived, the country in the rear organized, 
and the conscript^ disciplined and hardened to war. The loss of^the lower 
Bidassoa was in a political view mischievous to him. It had an injunous effect 
upon the spirit of the frontier departments, and gave cncoura^ment to the ^cret 
partisans of the Bourbems ; but in a military view it was a relief. 'I'he great de- 
velopment of the mounto^s bordering the Bidassoa had rendered their defence diffi- 
cult; while holding then* hd'had continual fear that his line would be pierced, and his 
ar^ny suddenly diivi^i beyond the Adour His position was now more^ concentrated, 
l‘he right, under Kcillc, foriiied two hues. One across the royal toad on tltc 
fortified heights ol Urogne tlie camp of till" Sans Culottes ; the other in the 
entrenched camps of Boutdega»i and Belcliena, covoitng St. Jean de Liiz, and 
barring the gorges of Ollietle and Jolhmont. * * 

T‘he centre, undei Claiisel, was posted on the ridges between Ascain and Aniotz, 
holding the smaller Rhune in advance , but one division was reUined by Soult m 
the camp of Serres, on the riglit of ll\c Nivelle, ovei hanging .Ascain, 'lo replace 
It, one of D'Erlon's divisions crossed lo the left of the I^vclle, and icinforced 
Clausel's left flank .above Sarre 

Villaltc’s reserve was abt^ut St. Jean de Luz, but li.iving the Italian brigade in 
tl\e camp of Sijjrtos. 

D'Krlon’s remaining divisions continued in their old position, the right con- 
nected ^.vith Clausel’s line by the bridge of Amotz ; the left, holding the Choupera 
and Mondaiin mountains „ bordered on the Nive. ^ 

Behind ClauseLand D'Krlon Soult had commenced a second chain of entrenched 
camps, piolonged Tiom the camp of Scries iij} the legln bank, of the Nivelle to S.in 
IM, thence by Sura de to tlie double biidge-head of C.imbo on the Nive, and be- 
yond that river to the Uisouia mounlani, coveniig tlie gieat road fiom Bayonne 
St, Jean Pied de Poit. He had also called Geiifial I'aris up from Uleion to the 
defence of the latter fortiess and its entrenclied camp, and now diew Foy down 
the Nivc to Bidarray, half-way between St. Jean Pied de Port and C.imbo. Theie 
w'dlching the issues fiom the Val de Baygoiiy he'w'as ready to occupy the Uisouia 
mountain on the right of the Nive, or, moving by C.iinbo, to remfoice the great 
l^;:sition on tlie left of th.it iiver accoiding to ciicumstancos. 

To coinpfite these immense entienchinents, whicli between the Nive^and tlie 
sea wa're doulaii, and on an opening of i6 miles, the whole aimy laboured inces- 
santly, and all the resources of the country, w'hether of materials or woiking men, 
were called out by requisition. Nevertheless, this defensive warfiKce was Justly re- 
g.irded by the Dukt* of Dalmatia as unsuitalde to the general state of atairs. 
Offensive operations wtre most consonant to the character ofr the French soldiers, 
and to the exigencies of tijiic. Recent expcribnciT had shovv^i the impregnable 
naluie of the allies’ bilious itg.unst a fipnt attack, and he was too weak singly 
to change the theatre of operations. But when he looked at the strength of ^the 
aimics appropiiated by the empeior to the«Spanish contest, he thought France 
would be ill-served if her generals coul** not resume the offensive successfully. 
Suchet had just proved his power at Ordal ag.aiiifet S.ord William Bentinpk, and 
that nobleman’s successor, with in^cr^pr raf,k and ‘power, with an army unpaid and 
feeding on salt meat fiom the ships, with jealous and disputing colleagues an^ohgst 
the Spanish generals, none of whof.i were willing (6 ac^ cordially with him upon a 
fixed and well-considered plan, was in no condition to menace the Fren^i seripusly. 
And that he was permitted at this important crisis to paralyse from 40,000 to 30,000 
cveeUen^ French troops, possessing all the strong places of the country, was one 
of«the most singular errors of* the war. ^ ^ 

ExcluJjve of Aatiojial guards^ and detachments of the line disposed along 
the whole frontier, to guard the passes of the Pyrenees agjtJnst^sudden mar^iuding 
e^Hirsions, the French armies counted at this time about 170,000 men and 17*000 
horsesc* Of these 138,060 were present under arras, and 30,000 conscripts were in 
• Appendix, No. 30, section q 
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Barcelona and then ‘ilithdraw to the vicuiity of Gerona and remain the 
defensif^el'* , %. 

This tetter was written on the ^rd of Augiwt, when Lord William Bentinck had 
just retreated from the Gaya intonhe mountains above HospitaJet. The imperial 
muster-rolls prove that the two armies of Catalonia and Aragon, both under his 
command, exceedttd 65, coo men, 561000 being present under arms,* Thirty thou- 
sand were united in the field when he rcc^ved Soult’s letter. There was nothing to 
prevent him marching upon Tortoza, except Lord William Bentinck’s army, ^'>&cli 
had just acknowledged, by a retreat its inability to cope with him ; there was 
nothing at all to prevent \{^m marching to Lerida. The Count of Bispalhad thrown 
up his command from health, leaving his troops under Giron on the Echallar 
mquntains. Sir Roy land Hill was at Roncesvalles, and not a man had moved from 
Wellington’s army. Eho and Roche were near Valencia in a starving condition. 
The Anglo- Sicilian troops, onlV 14,000 strong, irrcluding Whittingham’s division, 
were on the barren mountains labovc Hospitalet, where no Spanish army could 
remain ; Del Parque’s troops and Sarzfield's divisicra had gone over tlAi Ebro, and 
Copons’ Catalans had taken refuge in the mountains of Cervera. In fine not 
200,000, but less than 35,000 men, halj-oiganized, Jll-fed, and scattered fiom Vich to 
Vinaros were opposed to Suchet ; and their generals had different views and 
different lines of oj^crations. 'Phe Anglo-bicihans could ng'it abandon the coast. 
Copons could not abandon the mountains Del Paique's troops soon afterv/ards 
marched to Ncuarie, and to^^usc Loid Wellington's phiase, there was nothing to 
prevent Suchet tumblini^ Loid William Bentinck hack even to the Xucar." 'I'he 
tiuc nature pf the great iiiburreetioii which the French general pretended to dread * 
shall beVfhown when the pohlic'al condition of Spain is treated of. 

Suchet’s errors rcspectiiig the allies were easily detected by Soult, tliose touching* 
the French in CataV)nia lie could not suspect and acquiesced in the objections to his 
first plan; but fertile of lesouice he immediately j^i-oposed another, akin to that 
which he had urged Jo-.ci)h to adopt in 18^12, after the battle of Salamanca, namely, 
to cliange the theatre of war. "Ihe forticsses in Spain would, he said, inevitalily 
fall before the allies m succession if the French arfmes remained on the defensive, 
and the only mode of rcndciing olfeiisive operations successful was a general con- 
centration of means and unity of action. 'I'he le\y of conscripts under an imperial 
decree, issued in August, w'oiikl furnish, m conjunction with the dep6ts of the 
interior, a reinforcement of .^o,ooo men. Ten thousand would form a sufficient 
coa^^s of observation about Gciona. The armies of Aragon and Catalonia could, 
he hoped, by sacrificing some posts, produce 2o,cx)o infantry in the fieW. The 
imperial muster-rolls prove that they could have pioduccd 40,000; but Soult, misled 
by Suchet’s erroneous statements, assumed only 20,000, and he calculated that he 
could himself bring 35,000 or 40,000 good infantiy and all his cavalry to a mven 
point of junction for tlie two bodies between Tarbes and Pau. Fifteen thousand of 
the remaining conscriptS^w^eic also to be directed on ih^t plac 5 , apd thus 70,000 or 
75,000 infantry, all the cavtiiry cf both armies, and 100 guns, would be suddenly 
assembled to thread thS narrow^ass of Jaai and descend upon Aragon. Once in 
that kingdom they could attack the allied troops in Navarre, if the latter wei'e <fik- 
persed, and if they were united, i^fetire upon 2hragoza, there to fix a solid base and 
deliver a general battle upon the newline 6 i operatioifs., Meanwhile the 15,000 un- 
appropriated conscripts might leinfiorcc thp 2o,ocp*or 25,000 old soldiers left to 
cover Bayonne. 

An army so great and strongly ^con-.tituted app)?aring in Aragon would, Soult 
argued, necessarily raise the blockades of Pampeluna, Jaou, Fraga, and Monzon. the 
two last being now menaced by the bands, and it was probable that Torto£a and even 
Saguntum would be relieved. The great difficulty was to pass the guns by Taca, 
yet he resolved to try, even tliough he should convey then upon trucks to be ^ade 
m PtiYis a^d sent Ijy post to F^au. anticipated no serious inconvenience from 
the union of tlie troops in France since Suchet had already d^lar^d his int^iion of 
retii^ing towards Gerona ' and on the Bayonne siefe the army to be left tbwe could 
dispute ^the entrenched line betw'een Cambo and St. Jean de Luz. If drivett from 
"■ • Appendix, No. 30, section 9. 
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theilDe it could take a flanking: position behind the Nive, tile right restiiigii|K>n tlte 
entrenched camp of liapnne. the left upon the works at Cambo and holing coin** 
mdntcation by the fortified mountain of Ursouia with St. Jean t^dde Port. Bnt 
there could be little fear for this secondary fore “when the great army was oncei In 
Aragon. That which he most dreaded was delay, because a fall of snow, always tO 
be expected after the middle of October, would entirely close thclpass of Jaca. “ . 

This proposition, written the 2nd of geptember, immediately after the battle of 
San^arciaJ, reached Suchet the i ith, and was peremptorily rejected. If he withdrew 
from Catalonia discouragement, he said, would spr&id, d<^rtion would conrun'cnc^ 
and France be infimediately invaded by Lord William Bei^ck at the head of 50»oo6 
men. The pass of Jaca was impracticable, and the powci^^fman could not open it for 
carriages under a year’s labour. His wish was to act on the* defensive, but if^n 
offensive movement was absolutely necessary, he offered a counter project ; that is, 
he would first make the English in his front re-enpark at Taragona, or he would 
drive them over the Ebro and then march with io<l guns and 30,000 men by Lcrida 
to the Galllgo river near Zaragoza. Soult's army, coming by Jaca without guns, 
might there meet him, and the united forces could then do what was fitting. But 
/ to effect this he rcquiied a reinforcement of conscripts, and to have Paris's division 
{ and the aitilK*r>'men and draft horses of Cult's army sent to Catalonia; he de- 
manded also that 2ooo#bullocks for the subsistence of his troops should be provided 
to meet him on the Gallego. 'I’hen touching upon the difficulties of the road from 
Sanguessa to Pampciuna, he declared that after fencing Wellington across the 
Ebro, he would return to Catalonia to revictual his fortresses jyid prevent an 
■ invasion of France. This plan he judged far less dangerous than Soult’s, yet he 
^•nlarged upon its difficulties and its dangers if the combined movements i^ere not 
exactly executed. In fine, he continued, “ 'Ihc French armies are entangled 
amongst rocks, and the emperor should direct a third army ^poii Spain, to act 
between the Pyr^ecs and thel^bro in the centre, while the an^ of Spain, 60,000 
strong and that of Aragon, 30,0^0 strong, iiperate on the flanks. Thus the reputation 
of the lin^lish army, too ea:>ily acquired at Salamanca and Vittona, will be 
abated." • 

This illibeial rcm.iik, combined with tlie defects of his project, proves that the 
Duke of Albufera was far below ^he Duke of Dalmatia's standard both in magna- 
nimity and in capacity The one, giving his adversary just praise, thought the force 
already supplied by the emperor sufficient to dispute for victory ; the other, with an 
unseemly boast, desired overwhelming numbers. ^ 

Soul^is letter reached Suchet the day before the combat of Orejf?!, and in pur- 
suance of liis ow'ii plan he should have driven Lord William Bentinck over the 
Ebro, as he could well have done, because the Catalan troops there separated from 
the AngJo-SicilAns. In his former letters ne had estimated the enemies in his front 
at 200.000 fighting men, and affirmed that nis own disposable force was only xz.oco, 
giving that as a i^asCn whyjie could not march to Aragoiff Now, forgetful of his 
previous objections and estimates, he admitted j^iat jie had 30,000 disposable 
troops, and proposed the very movement which h^had rej« 3 X:ted as madness when 
saigestcd by the Duke of Dalmatia. And the futility of his arguments relative to 
the general discouragement, the desertion of his%oldiers, and the temptation to an 
invasion of France if he ftdojfted Soult'jpplan, is apparent ; for these things could 
only happen on the suppofitton that he was Retreating from weakness, a notion 
which would have effectually cohered t?ie rAl design until the great movement in 
advance should change the pubj^c opinion. Soult’s plan was surer, better imagined, 
an4 grander than his ; it wias less dangerous iif the event of failure, and more con- 
formable tc^ military principles. Suchet's project involved double lines of operation, 
without any sure communications, and consequently without any certainty of ^ust 
co-operation ; his point ff junction was within the enemy's power, and the principal 
ar/hy wa$ k) be deprived of its artillery. Thw wiis no solidity in this design; a 
failure would bavejeft no resource. But in Soulrs project theannfts were to be united 
atapoifit beyond th^ enemy’s ftsich, and to operate afterwards in mass with all 
arms comjfiete, which was conformable to the principles of war. Suchet indeed 
averred the impracticabiiiiy of moving the guns by Jaca, yet SoultJi counter-i^pinion 
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claims niore respect, cS^usel ^nd Parts, who had lately passed with troo|» through 
that def^Cj were in his camp, he had besides made ver/ e*^act inquiries of the 
country people, had caused the ci^l engineers of roads and bridges ort the frontiers 
to examine the route, and from their reports he judged the difficulty to be not insur- 
mountable. 

Neither the intonsistency nor th% exaggerations of Suchet's statements escaped 
Soult’s observation ; but anxious to effa^t something while Pf^mpeluna still held 
out, and the season permitted operations in the mountains, he frankly acceptefi the 
other’s modification, and adopted every stipulation, save that of sending the 
artillerymen and horscs-j^ku' his army to Catalonia, which he considered dangerous. 
Moreover, he doubted not to pass his own guns byjaca. The preparations for 
thfa great moveniefit were, therefore, immediately commenced, and Suchet, on his 
part, seemed equally earnest, Although he comjjained of increasing difficulties, 
pretended that Longa’s and Morillo's divisions had ai rived in Catalonia, that 
General Graham was also in marcli with troops to tliat quarter, and fleplored the 
loss of Fraga, fioni whence the Empecinado had ‘just diiven his garrison. This 
post commanded, indeed, a bridge over the Cinca, a iivcr lying in hij> way, and 
dangerous from its sudden and grenijk floods, but he still possessed the bridge of 
Monzon. 

During this correspondence between the French maislflils Napoleon remained 
silent; yet, at a later period, he expressed his discontent at Suchet's iii.ictivity, and 
indirectly approved of Soult’sqilans, byrecommending a movement towards Zaiagoza, 
which Suchet, 'lowever, did not execute. It would appear that the enipeior, having 
given all thL reinforcements lie could spare, and full powers to both marshals to act 
as they^adged fitting for his service, would not at a distance, and while engaged 11% 
such vast operations as tlTosc he was eai lying on at Dresden, decide so important 
a question. 'Phe Vigorous execution essential to s^iccess was no^ to be expected if 
cither marshal acted under constraint and against Ins own opinion, Soult had 
adopted buchet's modification, and it wcJuld have been unwise to substitute a new 
plan, which would have probably displeased boll^^coinmandcrs. Meanwhile Wel- 
lington passed the Bidas^oa, and buchet’s project was annulled by the approach of 
winter, and by the further ppcralions of the allies. 

If the plan of uniting the two armies in Aragon had been liaj-ipily achieved, it 
would certainly have foiced Wellington to repass the Ebro, or fight a great battle 
with an army much less strongly constituted than the French army. If he chose 
tlV latter, vK'tory would have profited him little, because his enemy, strong in 
cavalry, could rhave easily retiied on the fortresses of Catalonia. If he i^ceived a 
check, he must have gone over the Ebro, perhaps back to Portugal, and the French 
would have recovered Aragon, Navarre, and Valencia. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that such a gre»it operation could have been conducted without being disccy'ered 
m time by Wellington.,^ It has been already indicated in this, History, that b^;sides 
the ordinaVy spies and modes of gaining intelligence /'mployed by all generals, he I 
had secret emissaries qmon*f^st Rjscph’s courticis, and even amongst French officers 
of rank ; and it has been showfi that Soiilt vainly endeavoured to surprise him on 
the 31st of August, when the combinations jvere only two days old. It is t^ie 
that the retreat of Suchet from Catalonia, anti his luncpon with Soult in France, 
at the moment when Napoleon was pressed in Gennany, together with the known 
difficffilty of passing guns byjaca, would naturally h^ve led to the belief that it Was 
a movement of retieat and fear ; nevei theless, the secret must have been known to 
more than one person about each .marshal, and thrs English general certainly had 
agents who were little suspected. Soult would, howeveP, still have had the power 
of returning to his old positions ; and, with his numbers increased "by Suchet’s 
troops, could have repeated his former attack by the Roncesvalles. It might be 
that bis iecret design was thus to involve that marshal in h.'s operations, and b<^ipg 
disijipoint'id, he W'^s not very eageMo adopt the modified plan of the l^ter, which 
the approach of the bad season, and the menacing position Wellington rendered 
each day less promising. His own project was" hardy, and dangerqus for ’the 
allies, well did it pro’^e Lord Wellington’s profound acquaintance with his art 
For he had entered France only in compliance with the wishes of the allied 
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sovereigns, 4nd ’alwajfs watched closely for Suchet, averring that the tnid mlfitaty 
line of opehirions was ’towards Aragon and Catalonia, ^ing ilow, 4s^ev^r, 
actually established in France, and the war in Qtermany having taken a favourable 
turn for the allies, he resolved to continue the operations on his actual fnJnt, 
awaiting ojily the ^ 

FALL OF PAMPELUNA. • 

'JJhis event was^roduced by a long t)lockade, less fertile of incident than the 
siege of San Sebastian, yet very honourable to the firmness of the governor-general, 
Cassan. J 

The town, containing 15,000 inhabitants, stood oiiilrTOld table-land, on which j 
a number of valleys opened, and where the great roads, coming from St. Jeon i 
Pied de Port, Sanguessa, Tudela, Kslclla, Vittoria, and Irurzuh were concentraftd. 
'fhe northern and eastern fionts^f the fortress we-e covered by the Arga, and the 
defences there consisted of simple w.ills edging lh<l perpendicular rocky bank of the 
river, but ehe other fronts wttze regularly fortifiea with ditches, covered way, and 
half-moons. Two bad unfinishetl outworks were constructed on the south front, 
but the citadel, which stood on the south west, was a regular pentagon, with 
bomb-proofs and magazines, vaulted barraclft for 1000 men, and a complete system 
of mines. ^ 

Pampeluna had been partially blockaded by Mina for 18 months previous to the 
battle of Vittona, and when Joseph ainvcd, after the action, the place was badly 
provisioned. 'I'lic stragglers of his army increased lift gairison to something more 
, than 3500 men of all arms, who were immediately invested by the ifllies. Many of 
the inhabitants went otf during the short interval between the king’s* aruval and 
•departure, and General Cass.in, finding his troops too few for action, airo yet too 
many for the food, abandoned ilic two outwoiks on tfle south, demolished every- 
thing which couJd interfere with his defence outside, and conflnenced such works 
as he deemed necessary to improve it inside. Moreover, foreseeing that the P'rcnch 
army might possibly make a sudden mar^h, without guns, to succour the garrison, 
he prepared a field-train of 40 i^eces to meet the occaMon. 

It has been already shown that Wellington, although at first inclined to besiege 
Pampeluna, finally established a blockade and ordered works of contravallation to 
be constructed. Cassan’s chief (Jbjcct was then to obtain provisions, and on the 28th 
and 30th of June he sustained actions outside the place to cover his foragers. 
On the I St of July he burned the suburb of Madahna, beyond the river Arga, and 
forced jnany inhabitants to quit the place bcfoie the blockaderi’ works fPfcre 
complered. Skirmishes now occurred almost daily, the P’rcnch akvays seeking to 
gather the grain and vegetables which weic iipc and abundant beyond the walls, 
and the allies •ndeavounng to set fire to the standing corn within range of the guns 
of l^e fortress. 

On the r4th of July, O’Donners Andalusians w ere pcrn)gnently eslabli'^hed as the 
blockading forc^, and the •next day the garrison made a successful fdi-age on the 
south side of the town. This operation was repojted^ow.^ds the east beyond the 
4rga on the 19th, when a sharp cngagAnent of cavalry took place, during which the 
remainder of the garrison earned a\viy a great ck^al of corn. 

The 26th the sound of S^ult’s ariillgy reached the place, and Cassan, judging 
rightly that the marshal vva^ in march to succour Pampeluna, made a sally in the 
night by the Roncesvalles roack; he was dr^efi back, but the next morning hC came 
out a'gain with 1100 men and two guns, ^overthrew the Spanish outguards, and* 
adv^ihced towards Vlllalba at*the moment when Picton was falling back with the 
third ancUfourth divisions. Then O'Donnel, as I have before related, evacuated 
some of tne entrenchments, destroyed a great deal of ammunition, spiked a number 
of guns, and but fof the timely arrival of Carlos d'Espafia’s division, and the Stand 
made byJ^icton at IJuarte, would have abandoned*the blockade altogether. 

soon the battle on the mountains of Orieflin commenced, rfhe smoke recover 
the intervening hfeiglits of lisov^a and San Miguel, the French cavalry appeared on 
the slopes above El Cano, and the baggage of the allies was seen filing is the 
Opposite direction by Berioplaiio along the road of Iruraun. The garrisoi^tbought 
deliverance sure, and haviijg reaped a good harvest withdrew irftb the place. I'he 
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bivouac /ires of the French army cheered them during the night, and the (next 
mornic^ a fre^ sally being made with the greatest con^eHcel a gteat deal of om 
was gathered with little loss of men. Several deserters from the foreign regiments 
in ^he English service also came over with intelligence exaggerated and coloured 
after the manner of such men, and the French re-entered the place elated with hope ; 
but in the evemngi^tbe sound of the 'conflict ceased and the silence of the next day 
showed that the battle was not to the ad^fintage of Soult. However, ^e governor 
losing no time, made another sally, and again obtained provisions from the south tide. 

The^oth the battle recommenced, but the letreating fire of the French told how 
the conflict was decidedj^nd the spiut of the soldiers fell. Nevertheless their 
indefatigable officers lea another sally on the soutli side, whence they carried off 
grj^Jn and some amrn,unition whRh had been left in one of the abandoned outworks. 

On the 31st Carlos d’Es; ana’s tioops and 2000 O’Doiiners Andalusians, in all 
about 7000 men, resumed the blockade, and maintained it until the middle of 
September, when the Prince of Aliglona’.s division of Del Parque’s army^relieved the 
Andalusians, who rejoined their own corps neai Ecbtillar. 'Ihe allies’ works of con- 
travallation were now augmented, and when P.uis retired into France fiom Jaca, 
part of Jlina’s troops occupied the valleys leading from the side of Sanguessa to 
Rimpcluna and made entrenchments to bar the esertpe of the garrison that way. 

In October Cassan put his fighting men ui^ion rations of Korse-flesh, four ounces 
to each, with some rice, and he turned more families out of ibe town, but this time 
they w'ere fired upon by their^^ountrymen .ind forced to re-enter. 

On the 9th of September Baron Maucune, who had conducted most of the sallies 
dui mg the blockade, attacked and earned some fortified houses on the east side of 
tlie plac^,; he was immediately assailed by the Spanish cavalry, but he boat tlicm, 
and pursued the fugitives f,losc to Villalba. Carlos D’Kspana then advanced to 
their aid m person H;ith a gi eater body, and the French were driven in with the loss 
of 80 men, )et the Spaniards lost a far greater niiiViber, Carlos df Espafta himself 
was wounded, and the garrison obtained sqmecorn, whicli was their principal obj( ct 

'Phe soldiers were now feeding on rats and other disgusting animals ; seeLmg 
also lor roots beyond tlic walls, many in their lifingcr poisoned themselves wuJi 
hemlock, and a number of othcis unable to b^ar their misery deseited. In tins 
state Cassan made a gcncial sally, on the loth of Qctober, to ascertain the strength 
of the lines around him, with a view to breaking through, but after some fighting, 
his tioops wcie driven in with the loss of 70 men, and all hope of escape vanished. 
Yep.he still spoke of attempting it, and the public manner in which he increased the 
mines under the citadel indliccd Wflhngton to reinforce the blockade, and itra bring 
up his cavalry into the vicinity of Pampeluna. 

The scurvy now invaded the gairison. One tliousand men were sick, 800 had 
been wounded, the deaths by battle and disease exceeded 400, 120 ha^' deserted, (?.nd 
the governor, moved by the great misery, offered on the 26th to, surrender if he was 
allowed to retire into FrAace with his troops and sixpie^ps of canqpn. This beihg 
refused, he proposed toyieldipn condition of not serving for a year and a day, which 
being also denied, he bSoke off (w.e negoliatvm. giving out that he would blow up 
the works of the fortress and break through the blockade. To deter him *'a 
menacing letiei was thrown to his 6utposts, and I.-ord Wellington being informed of 
his design denounced it as contiary to the laws of war,\iqd directed Carlos d'l^pana 
to putchim, all his officers and non-coi?jmissioned officers, and a tenth of the soldiers 
to death wdien the place should be takek’, if any darhage weie done to the works. 

Cassan’s object being merely to obtain better term% this order remained dormant, < 
and happily so, for the execution wofiid never have borne' the test of public opinionv I 
To destroy the works of Pampeluna and break through the blockading force, as 
Brennicr did at Almeida, would have been a very noble exploit, and a useful one 
for the Ficnch army if Souk’s plan of changing the theatreicof war by descending 
into flf,ragon had been followed. Tlxere could therefore be nothing contrary to the 
laws of yfoiTln a resolute action of lha^ nature. On the other Jian^ if the goyemor^ 
having no chance whatever of success, made a hopeless attempt the pretence lv>r 
destroying a great fortress belonging to the Spaniards and depriving the ^iejS of 
the fruitu of theirjong bl6ckade and glorious battles, the conquerors might have 
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jujiiy exercised that severe but undoubted light of war, refusing quarter to an 
enehty. But Lord Weffingtoti*s letter to EspaAa involved another qigsstiog^^UErU^, 
tQe putting of pnsoners to death. For the soj^iers could not be decimated until 
captured, and their crime would have been only obedience to orders in a mattdi^ of 
which they dared not judge. This would have been quite contrary to the usages of 
civilized itations, and the threat must undoubtedly be cotisidcAsd "only as a device 
to save the works Pampeluna and to qivoid the odium of refusing quarter. 

^ fevir dnya longer the governor and garrison endured their distress, and then 
capitulated, having defended themselves more than ioyj months with great con- 
stancy. The officers and soldiers became prisoners ofJnr. The first were allowed 
to keep their arms and baggage, the occond their knapsacks, expressly oft the 
ground that they had treated the inhabitants well during the investment. The dbirt- 
pliment was honourable to botji sides, but there was another article, enforced by 
Kspafia without being accepted by the garrison, fr*r which it is difficult to assign any 
motive bu^ the vindictive ferocity of the Spanish* character. No person of either 
sex was permitted to follow tfie French troops, and women’s affections weie thus 
barbarously brought under the action of the sword. 

There was no stronghold now retainrek by the French in the north of Spain 
except Santona, and as tlie blockade of that place liad been exceedingly tedious, 
Lord Wellington, wliose sea coiniuunications were interrupted by the priN’atcers 
from thence, formed a small British corps under Lord Aylmer with a view to attack 
Laredo, which, being on the opposite point of the hiTtbour to Santona, commaiultd 
the anchorage. Accidental circumstances however prevented thiJ^ body from pro- 
ceeding to its destination, and Santana remained in the enemy’s possdtesion. With 
^ this exception th<i contest in the northern paits of ij^pain was tcrminateil^ and the 
south of France was now to be invaded ; but it is fitting first to show with what 
great political labour Wellington brought the war to this statu? what contemptible 
actions and sefitiments, wh^ a faithless alliance, and w'hat vile governments his 
dazzling glory hid from the sight of the world 

♦ CHAPTER VI. 

Political state cf Portugal.— In this country the national jealousy, which had been 
compressed by the force of invasion, expanded again with violence as danger ic- 
ceded, and the influence of England sunk precisely in the measure that her army 
assured the safely of Portugal. When Wellington crossed the Ebro, the Souia 
faction, always opposed in the council to the British policy, bcciyne elate J*^knd 
those rlernbers of the government who had hitherto cherished the Batish ascendancy 
because it sustained them against die Brazilian court intrigues, now sought popu- 
larity by taking an opposite direction. Each person of the regency had his own 
ling of opposiuon marked out. Noguera vexatioiisly resisted or suspended com- 
mercial and financjjil oi^erations ; the Principal Souza wmngled more fiercely and 
insolently at th# council-l<iard , the Patriarch fomcntccT ill-will at Lftbon and in 
the northern provinces ; Forjas, ambitious to comjnarlft thejiational troops, became 
the organ of discontent upon military matters. ‘’I'he return of the prince-rcgCnt, 
%e treaty of commerce, the Oportp^ company, tjie privileges of the British factory 
merchants, the mode of paving the subsidy, the means of militaiy transport, the 
convention with Spain rqjafive to the* supply of the Portuguese troops in that 
country, the recruiting, the b^anization, the^ command of the national arnl^, knd 
the hl&ours due to it, all furnished occasiftis for factious proceedings, which werc^i, 
conducte<l with the ignoble sUbtlety that invyiably characterizes the politics of the 
Peninsula. Moreover Ih^ expenditure of the British army had been immense, the 
trade an4 commerce dependent upon it, now removed to the Spanish ports, 
enormous. Portugal had lived upon England. Her internal taxes, carelessly or 
pq|tiafiy enforced, wifre vexatious to the people .without being profitable to the 
governmtot. Nine-tenths of the revenue a(;^ed from duties^upon BsitishTfade, 


classes, and the whole nation was ready to -shake off the burthei^f gratiluae. 
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In tl^is state of fcefing emissaries were employed to promulgate in various 
directions tales, some true, some false, of the disorders p^rp^rrated by the 
detachmfents bn the lines of communication, adding that they were the resuU'-of 
secret orders from Wellington to Satisfy his personal hatred of Portugal I At the 
same time discourses and writings against the British influence abounded in Lisbon 
and at Rio Janeirf , and were re-echoed or surpassed by the London newspapers, 
whose statements, overflowing of falsehood, could be traced to the P<wtugucse 
embassy in that capital. It was assertM that England, intefidiog to rctai^hcr 
power in Portugal, opposed the return of the prince-regent ; that the war itself being 
removed to the frontier dSij|Fr.\nce was b<*conic wholly a Spanish cause ; that it x'as 
not for Portugal to levy trbops and exhaust her resources to help a nation whose 
aggiessjons she must be called upon sooner or later to resist. 

Mr. Stuart’s diplomatic intercourse with the government, always difficult, was 
now a continual remonstrance and dispute ; his ccXnplaints were met with insolence 
or subterfuge, and illegal violejiice against the persons and property of British 
subjects was jmshed so far that Mr bloane, an English gentleman updn whom no 
suspicion rested, was cast into prison for three months because he had come to 
Lisbon without a j)assport. The rights of the English factory were invaded, and 
the Oporto company, winch had been^jstabhshcd as its rival in violation of treaty, 
was openly cherished. Ii responsible and rapacious, this peni^ious company robbed 
everybody, and the prince-regent, promising cither to reform or totally abolish it, 
ordered a prcparatoiy investigation, but to use the words of Mr. Stuart, the regency 
acted on the ofcasion no loss unfairl> by then sovereign than unjustly by their ally. 

EspeciaV privileges claimed by the factory merchants were another cause of 
disquic^. They pretended to exemption from certain taxes, and from billets, and 
that a fixed number of thpii^cleiks, domestics, and cattle should be exonerated o^' 
military service. Xhesc pretensions were disputed. Ihe one touching servants 
and cattle, doubtful at best, had been grossly abusod, and that relating to billets 
unfounded ; l)iit the taxes weie justly^, resisted, and the merchants offered a 
voluntaiy contribmion to the same amount, 'llie government rudely refused this 
offer, seized their property, imprisoned their pev^ons, impressed their cattle to 
transport supplies lh<U never reached the troops, and made soldiers of their clerk ■> 
and servants w'lthout any intention of leinforcing the ainiy. Mr. Siiuirt immediately 
deducted from the subsidy the amount of the piopcrty thus forcibly taken, and 
repaid the suflerers. I’he regency than commenced a dispute upon the fourtii 
of the treaty of commerce, and the prince, though he openly ordered it to be 
executcil, scdfetly pci milted Count Funchal, his prime minister, to r^aln in 
London as arii'bassador until the disputes aiising upon this treaty generally wei e 
arranged. Funchal, wlio disliked to quit London, took care to interpose many 
obstacles to a final decision, always advising delay under pretence of rendering 
ultimate concession of value in other negotiations then depending. 

When the battle of Vittoria became known, the regency proposed to cntieat the 
return of the prince from tlv? Br,uils, hoping thereby tcTexcite ihe'bpposilion of Mr. 
Stuart ; but when he, contrary their expectations, approved of the proposal they 
deferred the execution ITie British cabinet, which had long neglected Wellingtc\p‘s 
suggestions on this licad, then piftsscd the m.Tutcr at Rio Janeiro, and Funchal who 
had been at first averse now urged it warnajy, fearing^that if the prince remained he 
could no longer defer going to the Brazils. How^eveits feW' of the Portuguese nobles 
desired the return of the royal family, and when the thing was proposed to the 
regent he dfecovered no inclination for the voyage. 

But the most important subject’of discord was 'the army. The absence of the 
sovereign and the intrigues which lulcd the court of Kio Janeiro hrd virtually 
ren(^ercd the government at Lisbon on oligarchy without a leader, in other Virords, 
a govenvTient formed for mischief. The whole course of^^this history has sh,own 
that-*all Wellington’s energy and alnlHy, aided by the sagacity and firmnpSs of ‘'Mr. 
Stuart anti by the Influence of EngLnd's power and riches, were scarcely sufficient 
to meet the evils flowing from this foul source. » Even while the French ari^ies 
we^ menacing the capital the regency whs split into factions, the finapciftl resoureps 
were neglected o/^wastedt the piiblic servants were insolent, incapable and corrupt, 
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the |)oorer people oppressed, and the military force for \»apt of spstenaoce was, 
M the end of 1812, ppint of dissolying together* The strenuous interfeijpiioe of 

me-Btiglish general and envoyi seconded the extraordinary esffertiojffs of the 
British offkcrii in the Portuguese service, rcstired indeed the efficiency of ^he 
army, and in the campaign of ?8i3 the spirit of the troops was surpassing. Even 
the militi^en, who, had been deprived of tht^r colours and dr^ted into the line to 
punish #eir bad conduct at Guarda under General Trant in laia, nobly regained 
theuL standards on The Pyrenees. * 

But this state of affairs, acting upon the naturally sanguine temperament 
and vanity of the Portuguese, created a very exaggcra^l notion of their military 
prowess and importance, and withal a morbid sensiti^nfess to praise or neglect. 
General Picton had thrown some slur upon the conduct of a icgiment at Vitt<^iH, 
and Marshal Beresford complained that full justice had not been done to tocir 
merits. The eulogiums passcd^in the English parliament and in the despatches 
upon the conduct of the British and Spanish ^roops, but not extended to the 
Portuguese!? galled the wholo* nation, and the remarks and omissions of the 
London newspapers were as wormwood. 

Meanwhile the legency, under pietcxt of a /lispute with Si>ain relative to a 
breach of the military convention of suiflily, neglected the subsistence of the 
army altogether ; and^at the same time so many obstacles to the recruiting were 
raised, that the depdts, which ought to have furnished 12,000 men to replace the 
losses sustained in the campaign, only cont.iined i^ oo, who were also without 
the means of taking the field. This matter became so serious^llmt Beresford, 
quitting the army m October, came to Lisbon to propose a ney regulation 
which should disregard the exemptions claimed by the nobles, the clergy, and 
•the ICnghsh merchants for their servants and follo^vers. On his amvfi Forjas 
urged the public discontent at the political position of the Portuguese trooi>s. 
They were, he swd, generally incorporated with the British divisions, commanded by 
British officers, and having no distinct ^recognized existence their services were 
unnoticed and the gloiy of the country suffered. The world at large knew not how 
many men Portugal furnished the war. It was known indeed that there were 
Portuguese soldiers, as it was known that theiewcre Brunswickersand Hanoverians, 
but as a national army nothing w.is known of them ; their exertions, their courage, 
only went to swell the general fViumph of England, while the Spaniards, inferior 
in numbers and far inferior m all military qualities, were flattered, praised, thanked in 
the public despatches, in the English newspapers, and in the discourses j.nd 
votes the British parliament. He proposed thcrefi^ro to have ^le Portugese 
formed into a distinct aimy acting under Lord Wellington. ^ 

It was objected that the brigades incorporated with the British divisions were 
fed by the Brttish commissariat, the cost being deducted from the subsidy, an 
ad^^linlage the loss of which the Portuguese could not sustain. Forjas rejoined 
that they could fee«l their own troops cheaper if the suhaidy was paij in money, 
but Beresford inferred hint to' his scanty means, of ^nsport, so scanty that the 
few stores they were then bound to fi^nish for iff unattaclied brigades depending 
upon the F^ortuguese commissariat were not forwarded. Foiled on this point 
Forjas proposed gradually to withdraw the best brigades from the English divisions, 
to incorporate them with tl« unatiacl-^d biigades of native troops and so "form 
an auxiliary corps ; but thfi J:#me objection oHransport still applied and this jAattcr 
dropped for the moment. The regentfy thgn agreed to reduce the legal age of men 
liable to tne conscription for army, but the islands, wliich ought to have given*^ 
300 men yearly, were ex<^pt irom their confiol, and the governors, supports by 
the prinoqgregent, refused to permit any levies in their jurisdictions, and even granted ' 
asylums to all those who wished to avoid the levy in Portugal. In the islands also 
the persons so unjustly and cruelly imprisoned in 1810 were still kept la durance, 
althoughahe regency, yielding to the perseverjng wimonstranccs of Mr. Stua^^ and 
Lord Wellington, had released those at Listxfn. • ^ , 

Boon after thft Bdtesford desired to go to England, and the occasion was seUod 
by FOfjas*k> renew bis complaints and his proposition for a separate army, >fhich 
he deseed to command himself^ Gener^ Sylveira*s ^daim tf^tbat bonoux: was 
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however supported by'^’the Souzas, to Whose faction he belonged, and tbO'^only 
matter in which all agreed was the display of iTl-will tow<^s England. Lord 
Wellington became indignant The English newspapers, he said, did much 
mischief by their assertions, but he never suspected they could by their omissions 
alienate the Portuguese nation and government. The latter complained that their 
troops were not praised in parliament, nothing could be more diffenent from a 
debate within the house than the represeptation of it in the ne^^papers. Cl^e latter 
seldom stated an event or transaction ’as it really occurred; unless whiincthey 
absolutely copied what was written for them ; and even then their observations 
branched out so far frl!nj;n the text, that they appeared absolutely incapable of 
understanding much less Of stating the truth upon any subject. The Portuguese 
people should therefore be cautious of taking English newspapers as a lest of the 
estimation in which the Portuguese army was he(d in England, where its character 
stood high and was rising daily. “Mr. Forjas Is," said I.ord Wellington, “the 
ablest man of business I have n/'et with in the Peninsula, it is to be hoped he will 
not on such grounds have the folly to alter a succi'ssful military systef?i. I under- 
stand something of the organization and feeding of troops, and 1 assure him that 
separated from tlie Pritish, the Portuguese army could not keep the field in a good 
state although their government were to incur ten times the expense under the 
actual s>stem ; and if they are not in a fitting state for thp« field they can gain no 
honour, they must suffer dishonour ! The vexatious disputes with Spain aie 
increasing daily, and if the-^omissions or assertions of newspapers are to be the 
causes of disag^-eement with the Portuguese / will quit the Peninsula for ever!" 

This remonstrance being read to the regency, Forjas replied officially. 

“Tlfe Portuguese government demanded nothing unreasonable. The happv 
campaign of 1813 was not to make it heedless of sacrifices beyond its means. A' 
had a right to expect greater exertions from Spain, which was more interested than 
Portugal in the actual operations, since the safety o? the latter was*‘obtained. Portu- 
gal only wanted a solid peace, she did not expect increase of territory, nor any 
advantage save the consideration and influence which the services and gallantry of 
her troops would give her amongst liuropean nAlions, and which, unhappily, she 
would probably require in her future intercourse with Spain. The English pnncc- 
rcgctit, his ministers, and his generals, had rendered full justice to her military 
services in the official reports, but that did not suffice to give them weight in Europe. 
Official reports did not remove this inconvenience. It was only the public expres- 
sif<ns of the English prince and his ministers that could do justice. The Portuguese 
army was corifimanded by Marshal Beresford, Marquis of Campo Mayor. ^ It ought 
always to be so considered and thanked accordingly for its exploits, and with as 
much form and solemnity by the English parliament and general as was used 
towards the Spanish army. The more so that the Portuguese hadf* sacrificed their 
national pride to the common good, whereas the Spanish pride had retarded the 
success of the cause ancS’thc liberty of Europe. It was necessary also to form good 
native generals to be of ust nftnr the war ; but putting that question aside, it was 
only demanded to hafi* the divf ions separated by degrees and given to Portuguese 
officers. Nevertheless, such grave objections being advanced, they were willing,' 4 -le 
said, “to drop the matter aliogefiicr.” * 

TTie discontent, however, remained, ftr the argiAuent had weight, and if any 
native officers’ reputation had been sufficient to makt the proceeding plausible, the 
British officers would have been dnv -n from the' 'Portuguese service, the armies 
separated and both ruined. As it was, the regenev terminated the discussion from 
inability to succeed ; from fear not hV»m reason. 1 ne pprsons who pretended to the 
command were Forjas and Sylveira ; but the English officers who werens yet well- 
liked by the troops, would not have served under the former, and Wellington 
objected! strongly to the latter, having by experience di^**overed that he was an 
incaipable officer seeking a basd and pernicious popularity by encoura^ng the Views 
of the solhiers. Bferesford then reliri^uished his intention of going to England, and 
the justice of the complaint relative to the reputation of the rortilguese ariiiy being | 
obvious, the general orders became more marked in favour of the troopi. But the 
most effectual check to tH6 project of the regency was the significant intimation of 1 
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Mr? Stuart, that ^gland, being bound by no conditions in tl>e ^aymiint df ^ 
subsidy, had aright* if h way not applied in the manner most agr^ble taber, to 
withdraw it altogether. ♦ ^ * 

To have this subsidy in specie and to supply their own troops continued to be 
the cry of the regency, until their inability to effect the latter became at last SO 
apparent tiwit they gave the matter up in despair. Indeed Foijas was too able a 
man ever to have’supposed that the biwily organiised administration of Portugal 
wa^ capable of supporting .an efficient army in the field 500 miles from its own 
country ; the real object was to shake off the British AjiAucnce if possible withotlt 
losing the subsidy. For the honour of the army or thc^ltare of the soldiers neither 
the regency nor the prince himself had any airc. While the former were thus discing 
for the command, they suffered dieir subordinates to rum an establishment at Rufia, 
the only asylum in Portugal for niutilated soldiers, and turned the helpless veterans 
adrift And the prince, while he lavished honours b(pon the dependents and creatures 
of his Count at Rio Janeiro, placed those officers whose fidelity and hard fighting 
had preserved his throne m Portugal at the bottom of the list, amongst the nieniiu 
servants of the palace who were decorated w^tli the same ribands 1 Honour, justice, 
humanity, were alike despised by the ruling men, and Lord Wellington thus expressed 
his strong disgust. ^ 

‘ * The British army, which I have the honour to command, has met with nothing 
► but ingratitude from Vie govemiment and authorities 141 Portugal for their services, 
everything that could be done has been done by the ctvtl authorities lately to oppress 
the oficers and soldiers on every on aston in which it has by any accident eccn in their 
' power. I hope however that we have seen the last of Portugal!" it 

t Such were the relations of the Portuguese goveiniiKyit with England, and with 
Spain they were not more friendly. Seven envoys fioni that co»fntry had succeeded 
each other at Lii 4 )on in three j^^ars The Portuguese regency dre<ided the demo- 
cratic opinions which had obtained ground in Spam, and the leading party in the 
Cortes were intent to spread those opinions o\er the whole Peninsula. The only bond 
of sympathy between the two gi/teinincnts was hatred of the English, who had saved 
both. On all other points they differed. 'I'he exiled Bishop of Orense, from his 
asylum on the frontier of Portugal, excited the Gallicians against the Cortes so 
vigorously that his expulsion fr(fin Poitugal, or at least his removal from the 
northern frontier, was specially demanded by the Spanish minister ; but though a 
long and angry discussion followed, the bishop was only civilly recyjcsted bj^Whe 
Portugu^e government to abstain from acts disagreeable to the Sp/nish regency. 
The lattCT then demand<jd that he should be delivered up as n delinquent, where- 
upon die Portuguese quoted a decree of the Cortes which deprived the bishop of 
his rights as a Spanish citizen and denaturalized him. However, he was removed 
20 leagues from the frontier. Nor was the Portuguese government itself quite free 
from ecclesiastic troubles. '1 he bishop of Braganza preaclifd doctrines which were 
offensive to the pAriarch and thb government; he vj^is c^^nfmed, but soon released, 
and an ecclesiastical sentence pronounced againswfhim, whfbh only increased his 
fojjpwcrs and extended the influence of nis doctrines. 

Another cause of uneasiness, at a Inter period, ^'as the retiirrf of Ballesteros from 
his»exile at Ceuta. He had bjen permitted towaids the end of 1813, and as Lord 
Wellington thought, with nb yood intent, to reside at Fregenal. The Portuguese 
regency, fearing that he would* rally ibuntii him other discontented persons, set 
agents to watch his proceedings^and under pretence of putting down robbers who 
abounded on t^t frontier, ^tarnished a line of cavaliy and called out the militia, 
thus making it manifest that but a little was wanting to kindle a war between the 
two conn tries. 

Political state of Spq^n , — Lord Wellington’s victories had put an enH to the 
intcreourse .between Joseph and the Spaniards wtho efesired to xi^e term^witlflhe 
French ; biu those people, not losing hope, forflied a strong anti-English party and 
watched 4o profit By iHh disputes between the two great factions at Cadia, ‘ 
had* now become most rancorous and dangerous to the common causes The 
serviles, extremely bigoted both m religion and politics, had the"\*liiolc bodylif the 
clergy on their side. They w|;re the most numerous in the Cortes and their viewe , 
• VOL. TII. * % 2 y * J 
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were in accord with the feelings of the people Wond the Isla de 

although their doctrines were comprised in two sentcnces-^-«Sf, ai^olutc king; 
tnfblerani church. The liberals, ^pported and instigated by all innovators, 

by the commercial body and populace of Cadiz, had also partisans beyond, thfe Isla ; 
and taking as guides the revolutionary writings of the French philosoplxers, weire 
hastening onwards to a democracy, 'svithout legard to ancient usages dr feelings, 
and without practical ability to carry theil theoues into exixuudh. There was also 
a fourth faction in the Cortes, formed by the American deputies, who were sed’etly 
labouring for the indepeiV^ence of the colonies ; they soinetimcs joined the liberals, 
sometimes the serviles,' as^ it suited their purposes, and thus often produced 
anwmalous results, because they were numerous enough to turn tlie scale in favour 
of the side which they espoused. Jealousy of England was however common to all, 
and Inglesisino" was used as a term of contempt. Posteiity will scarcely belie ve^ 
that when Lord Wellington wa^ commencing the campaign of 1813 the Cortes was 
with difficulty, and by threats rather than reason,,^ prevented from prv^sing a law 
forbidding foreign troops to enter a Spanish foriiess. Alicanl, 'I'arifa, itself 

where they held their sittings, had been preserved ; Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, had 
I been retiken for them by British valofir , Englisli money had restored their broken 
walls and replenished their exhausted magazines ; English and Portuguese blood 
still smoked from their ramparts , but the men from ‘whose veins that blood had 
flowed, were to be denied evMrance at gates which they could not approach with- 
out treading on the bones ot slaiightercd comrades who had sacrificed their lives to 
procure for«<his sordid ungrateful assembly the power to offer tlio insult. 

The*;-subjcction of the Insliops and other clergy, who had in Gallicia openly 
opposed the abolition of t^e Inquisition and excited the people to resistance, was ar 
object of piomineifrt interest with an active section of the liberals called the Jacobins, 
And tins section generally uilcd the Coites, becausothc Americaiijfjs leaned strongly 
towards then doctrines, and the interest^pf tlie anti-English, or Eicnch party, was 
to produee dissensions which could be bc\t effected by supporting the most violent 
public men. A fieice and obstinate faction th(*y were, and they compelled the 
churchmen to submit for the time, but not until the dispute became so serious that 
Loid Wellington when in the Pyrenees expected a civil war on his communications, 
and thought the clergy and the peasantry w'ould' take part with the French. This 
notion, which gives his measure for the patriotism of both parties, proved however 
u<-ibunded : his extreme discontent at the pi ogress of liberal doctrines had some- 
what warped ^his judgment ; the people were less attached to the church than he 
imagined, the clergy of Gallicia, meeting with no solid support, submitted to the 
Cortes, and the Archbishop of Santiago fled to Portugal. 

Deep unmitigated hatred of deinociacy was indeed the movwig spring of the 
English tones’ policy. Napoleon was warred against, not as they preU nded 
because Iw was a tyraiR and usurper, for he was neither ; not because his invasion 
of Spain was unjust, buUbecsiuse he was the powcUul and successful enemy of 
aristocratic privilege!? The hippiness apd independence of the Peninsula Were 
words without meaning in their state-papers and speeches, and their anger a^nd 
mortification wer^ extreme wlfen they found success against the emperor had 
fostered that demociacy it was their objei*t to destray. 'Phey were indeed only pre- 
vented by the superior prudence aqd sagacity of thc,’r general, from interfering with 
the internal government of Spain in to ari'ogant and injudicious a manner, that an 
open rupture wherein the Spam.irds would have had all appearance of justice, must 
have ensued. This folly was howbver stifled by ‘WeHington, who desired to wait 
until the blow could be given with some effect, and he was quite willing to de^l it 
himself ; yet the conduct of the Cortes, and that of the executive government which 
acted lihdcr its control, was so injurious to Spain and to his militaty operations, 
oriQ so unjust to him personally, that the warmest friends of freedom cannot btoie 
his enmuy. Rather should his mbderation be admired, when we finij his arijsto- 
hatred of the Spanish constitution exacortoed by- a State of affairs thus 
described by Vegas, a considerable member of the Cortes and perfectly acqusfinted 
withYhe subjeii^^'’ 

Speaking of the Afrancesados^ or French party, more numerous than was 
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sUi^Ased and actIv«^o'.{ncreas« tbetr »u(nb«n, ks tayv-^'-The' thiiiA'.«irl!|A 0^ 
most enforced and which made most progress was die diminution ot the^SHgUsb 
inffutfncO. Amo^t theserviles they ^ited'prAelytes, by objecting^ the English 
hlid' Oo^'sdmtfotf, which restricted the power of the soverdcn. With the 
libemis, th^y said the Seme constitution gave die sovereign too |nucli power ; and 
the Spanish constimtiott having brought the king's authority under that of the 
Cortes was an object of jealousy to the Eifglish cabinet and aristocracy, wlio* fealv 
ing the example would encourage the reformers of England, were resolved that the 
Spanish constitution should not stand. To the American/they observed that Lord 
Wellington opposed them, because he dfd not help thenf^ifd permitted expeditions 
to be sent from Spain ; but to the Europeans, who wished to retgin the colonies 
exclude foreign trade, they represented the English as fomenters and sustainers of 
the colonial rebellion, be<»use tney did not join their forces with Spain to put it 
down. To the honest patriots of all parties they sfid that every concession to the 
English gentrai was an offence against the dignity and independence of the nation. 
If he wa» active in the field, he was intent to subjugate Spain rather than defeat 
the enemy ; if he was careful in preparation, bis dday was to enable the French to 
conquer ; if he was vigorous in urging the government to useful measures, his 
design was to impose 1^ own laws ; if he neglected the Spanish armies, he desired 
they should be beaten ; if he meddled with them usefully, it was to gain the soldiers, 

« turn the army against the country, and thus render S[^in dependent on England. 
And these perfidious insinuations were effectual because they flatter^ the national 
^ pride, as proving that the Spaniards could do ^rything for themselves g/ithout the 
aid of foreigners. Finally that nothing could stop the spread of such da^^erous 
Jbetrines but new victories, which would bring the simply honesty and gratitude of 
the people at large into activity. Those victories came and di4 indeed stifle the 
French ]^arty in .%ain, but mar^ of their arguments were too well founded to be 
stifled with their party." , 

The change of government, which had place in the beginning of the year, gave 
hope that the democratic violencif of the Cortes would decline under the control of 
the Cardinal Bourbon ; but that prince, who was not of true royal blood in the 
estimation of the Spaniards, because his father had married wifliout the consent of 
the king, was from age, and infirmity, and ignorance, a nullity. The new regency 
became therefore more the slaves of the Cortes than their predecessors, and the 
Cadiz editors of newspapers, pre-eminent in falsehood and wickedness even amonj^ 
their un^incipled European brotherhood, being the champions of Jacobins, 
directed me populace of that city as they pleased. And always the serviles yielded 
under the dread of personal violence. Their own crimes had become their punish- 
ment. They had taught the people at the commencement of the contest that 
murdir was patriotism, and now their spirit sunk and quliiled, because at every step, 
to use the teiTibly significant expression of Wellington, " “Phe ghost of Splano was 
staring thcni in flit face'* * * « • 

The principal points of the Jacobins’ ijolicy in suj<|)ort of th^ir crude constitution, 
wl^h they considered as perfect as an emanation from the Deity, were, ist. I'he 
ab^tion of the Inquisition, the anest knd punishnfent of the Galiician bishops, and 
the consequent warfare with #hc clergy.* 2nd. The putting aside the claim of 
Carlotta to the regency, Tlie appointment of captam-gcncrals and o4hcr 

oflicers to suit their factious piJrposcs.* 4tl|i The ol)laining of money for their 
necessities, without including therein the nourishment of the armies. 5lh. The 
control of the elections for ^ new Cortes, so as % procure an assembly of tliclr own 
way of tbinl^g, or to prevent its assembling at the legal period in* C)ctobcr.i 

The ma^er of the tnshops, as we have seen, nearly involved them in a national 
war with Portugal , and q^vil war with Gallicia. The affair with the prinqpss was 
less seriousj^but she had never ceased intriguing, gnd Ifer pretensions, wisely Opposed 
by the British ministers and general while the^army was coopeft up in Portugal, 
weu^ '‘‘^though shfl wfs a decld/red enemy to the English alliance, now rai^r 
favottred byiSir Henry Welleslw as a mode of checking the spread of demoorady. 
Lord Wellington, however, still held aloof, observing that appOh^ according to 
the constitution, she would^noi be less a slave to tho Cortes ^n her predecessors, 
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Hnd £nelan4^^u^ discredit of giving power to *' worst wonAn in 

existence." ' ^ 

« To remove the seat of govemiteent from the influence of the Cadiz populace was 
one mode of abating the power of the democratic party, and the yellow fever, commg 


immediately aftei^the closing of th<» general Cortes m September, had apparently 
given the executive government some freedom of action, and seemed to furnish a 
favourable opportunity for the English ambassador to effeef’ its removal. The 
regency, dreading the epidemic, suddenly resolved to proceed tO Madrid, mlling 
bir Henry Wellesley, joyfully hastened to offer pecuniary aid, that to avoid the 
sickness was their sole ‘rnbtive. They had secretly formed this resolution at night, 
i^id proposed to cpmmence the journey next day ; but a disturbance arose in the 
city, and the alarmed regents convoked the extraordin.ary Cortes ; the ministers were 
immediately called before it, and bending m fear tiefore their masters, declared, with 
a scandalous disregard of trntl^ that there was no intention to quit the Isla without 
consulting the Cortes * Certain deputies were thereupon appointedcto inquire if 
there was any fever, and a few cases being discovered, the deputation, apparently 
to shield the regents, recommended that they should remove to Port St. Ms^ry. 

'1 his did not satisfy the assembly^ The government was commanded to remain 
at Cadiz until the new general Cortes should be inslahed, and a committee w'as 
appointed to probe the whole affair or rather to pacify the populace, who were so 
offended with the report qf the first deputation, that the speech of Arguclles on . 
presenting it,vvas hisstd from the galleries, although he was the most popiilai' and 
eloquent ijiembcr of the CoiUs 'JHie more moderate liberals thus discovered that 
they v^cre equally with the serviles the slaves of the newspaper writers Neveilhe- 
Icss the inherent cxcelkiiee of freedom, though here presented m such fantastic ar i 
Ignoble shapes, v^ias involuntarily admitted by Lord Wellington when he declared, 
that wherever the Cortes and goveinment shouldi fix themselves the press would 
follow to control, and the people of bevillc, Granada, or Madrid, would become as 
bad as the people of Cadiz. 

The composition of the new Cortes was natuns'Ily an object of hope and fear to 
all factions, and the result being uncertain, the existing assembly took such measures 
to prolong its own power that it was expected two Cortes would be established, the 
one at Cadiz, the other at beville, each striving for mastery in the nation. However, 
the new body, aflci many delays, was installed at Cadiz in November, and the 
/^cobms, strong in the violence of the populace, still swayed the assembly, and kept 
the scat of i^overnment at Cadiz until the rapid spread of the fever brought a stronger 
fear into ac jon 1 hen the resolution to repair to Madrid was adoplcfi, and the 
sessions in the Isla closed on the 29th of November. Yet not without troubles j 
i'or the general belief being that no person could take tlie sn^kness twice, and 
almost every resident family had already suffered from former visitations, thf mer- 
chants, ^ith an infam us cupidity declaring that there was, no fever, induced the 
authorities flagitiously to,v?‘’U9 clean bills of health to ships leimng the poit, and 
endeavoured by intiFiidation y> keep the regency and Cortes in the city, f 

An exact and copious account of these factions and disputes, and of the perma- 
nent influence which these discussions of th«i principles of government, tins cofil^xant 
collision of opposite doctrines had upon, the charaeV'r of the people, would, if saga- 
cic^usly traced, form a lesson of the highest interest for nations. Bui to treat the 
subject largely would Ixj to write a EphtKMl bistwy of the Spanish revolution, and 
It IS only the effect upon the mihtiry opciations which properly appertains to a 
history of thewar. That effect wjm one of unmitigated evil, but it must be observed 
that this did not necessarily spring from the dcmocra'uc system, since precisely ^e 
same mischiefs were to be traced m Portugal, where arbitrary power, called legiti- 
mate government, was prevalent. In both cases alike, the people and the 'soldiers 
suffered for the crimes of factious politicians. *■ „ 

It has been S«iown, in a formev volume, that one Spanish regency contracted an 
engageiment with Lord Wellington, on the faitl^of which (he tpok the command of 
tneir annies in^ 1813. It was scrupulously adhered to by him, but ^y^temaUcally 
viol^ed by th^p .. w regency and minister of war almost as soon as it was concluded. 

* Appendix, No. 94 * Appendix, No, 84. 
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His Recommendations for promotion after Vitton> were cfisre^rded, orders 
sent direct to the suliordinate generals, apd change were made in the 
and in the destinations of the troops without hI.^concurrence, and u'ithont 
through him as generalissimo. Scarcely had iie*crossed the Ebro when Castailbsf 
captain-general of Gallicia, Estremadura, and Castile, was disgracefully removed frOm 
his govemnficnt under pretence of calling him ft) assist in the coiincil of state, Hw 
neplkw. General Q^on, was at the sam^time deprived of his command over the 
Gallifian army, although both he and Castafios had been largely commended for 
their conduct by I-ord Wellington. General Frcre, appointed captain-general of 
Castile and Estremadura, succeeded Giron in comm^^^of the troops, and the 
infamous Lacy replaced Castafios in Gallicia, chosen, it was believed, as a fitter tool 
to work out the measures of the Jacobins against the clergy in ♦hat kingdom. J#or 
was the sagadty of that factiouf at fault, for C’astaftos would, according to Lord 
j Wellington, have turned his arms against the Cortes if on opportunity had offered* 
He and others were now menaced with death, aid the Cortes contemplated an 
attack upoiAhe tithes, upon the "feudal and royal tenths, and upon the estates of the 
grandees. All except the last very fitting to do if the times and circumstances had 
been favourable for a peaceful arrangement; but most insane when the nation 
generally was averse, and there was an invader m the country to whom the discon- 
tented could turn. Tlie clergy were at open warfare with the government, many ! 
generals were dissatisfied and menacing in their communications with the superior | 
civil authorities, the soldiers were star\ ing, and the peopte, tired of their miseries, only 
desired to get rid of the invaders, and to avoid the burthen of supplying the troops 
, of either side. I'he English cabinet, after having gorged Spain witfc gold and 
flattery, was totally without influence. A terrible convulsion was at hanil if the 
riench could have maintained the war with any vigoujr in Spain itself; and the 
follow'ing passages, fiom Wellington’s letters to the ministers, ^ove that even he I 
contemplated a forcible change^n the government and constitution. 

" If the mob of Cadu begin to removciheads from shoulders, as the newspapers ' 
have threatened Castafios, and the assembly seize upon landed property to supply 
their necessities, I am afraid w 9 must do something more than’ discountenance 
them." — '* It is quite impossible such a system can last. What I regret is, that I 
am the peison that maintains iL If I was out of theVay, there are plenty of 
generals who would overturn it. Ballesteros positively intended it, and I am much 
mistaken if O’Donnel and even Castafios, and probably others, are not equally 
ready. If the king should rctuin, he also will overturn the whole fabric, if he^is 
any spiri^'* — I wish you would let me know whether, if I should fii^ a fairopjwr- 
tunity of striking at the democracy, the government would approve of my doing 
it," And in another letter he seriously treated the question of withdrawing from 
the contest altd^ether. “'I he government were the best judges," he said, *'of 
whether they could or ought lo withdraw, but he did not l)elieve that Spain could 
be a useful ally, or dfl all iii alliance with England, if th(^republican system was 
not put down. Meanwhile Tie recommended to ike Jinglish government and to 
his brother, to take no part either for or«a^inst th^ pnneess^of Brazil, to discoun- 
tenance the democratical principles and measures of the Cortes, and if their 
opinion was asked regarding the foftnaticn of amew regency, to recommend an 
alteration of that part of the ftonstitutioif which lodged all power with the Cortes, 
and to give Instead some autnorftv to the executive government, whether in the hftnds 
of kin^ or regent. To fill the latter oftice of royal blood, uniting the strongest 
claims of birth with the best c%pacity, should^ he thought, be selected ; but if 
capacity ^va$ wanting in thn royal race, then to choose the Spaniard who was most 
deserving imthe puWio estimation! " Thus necessity teaches privilege to bend before 
m<irit. 

The whole force of Spain in arms was at this i^riod about 160,000 nfbn. Of 
this not more than so.ocowere available for operatit^ in the^eld.^nd 

those only because they were paid, clothed, and armed by England, and kept 
togt^her by the ability and vigoui*of the English general. He had proposed 
at Cadh; an^ arrangement for the civil and political govynment^f the provinces 
resets froth the wnch, with a view to the supply of the armi^^t his plan Was 
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reject^; and h!s repeated representations of the misejy the^my and the ifople 
endured^ undlr the system of the Spanish government ^ere unheeded, Cert^n 
districts were allotted for the supp^^n of each army, yet, with a jealous fear of mili- 
tary domination, the government refused the captain-generals of those districts the 
necessary powers to draw forth thq resources of the country, powers ]^hjch Lord 
Wellington rccoirlmendcd that they should have, and wanting which', the whole 
system was sure to become a nullity. Eazh branch of administtatlon was thus^con- 
ducted by chiefs independent in their attributes, yet each too restricted in authority, 
generally at variance with one another, and all of them neglectful of their duty. 
The evil effect upon the'lX;i>ps was thus described by the English general as early 
as August : — 

More than ha'’if of Spain has been cleared of 'the enemy abcite a year, and 
the whole of Spain, excepting Catalonia and a V>mall part of Aragon, since the 
months of May and June last. The most abundant harvest has been reaped in all 
parts of the country ; millions di money spent by Jjie contending armks are circu- 
lating everywhere, and yet your armies, however weak in numbers, are literally 
starving. The allied British and Portuguese armies under my command have been 
subsisted, paiticularly latteily, almost exclusively upon the magazines imported by 
sea ; and I am concerned to inform your excellency that, besides money for the 
pay of all the aimics, wliich hns been given from the militafy chest of llic British 
aimy, and has been received from no other quarter, the British magazines have < 
supplied quantities of provisfions to all the Spanish arniie.s, in order to enable them 
to remain in th^ field at all. And notwithstanding this assistance, I have had the mor- 
tification of^seei ng the Spanish troops on the outposts obliged to plunder the nut 
and apj^Ie trees for subsistence, and to know that the Spanish troops employed ii^ 
the blockade of Pampelun'a and Santona were starving upon half an allowance of 
bread, while the erTemy whom they were blockading, were at the si^e time receiving 
their lull allowance. The system, then, is insufficient to procure supplies* for the 
army, and at the same time I assure yodr excellency that it is the most oppiessive 
and injurious to the country that could be devi'^?d. It cannot be pretended that 
the country does not produce the means of maintaining tlie men necessary for its 
defence ; those means are undoubtedly superabundant, and the enemy has proved 
that armies can be maintained m Spain, at tht expense of the Spanish nation, 
infinitely larger than arc necessary for jts defence.” 

These evils he attributed to the incapacity of the public servants, and to their 
ov^^nvhclming,. numbers — that certain sign of an unprosperous state ; to the dis- 
graceful negligence and disregard of public duties, and to there being nc^power in 
the country for enforcing the law. The collection of the revenue cost in several 
branches 70 and 80 per cent. Meanwhile no Spanish officers «»apable of com- 
manding a large body of troops or keeping it in an efficient state had yet appif tred, 
no efficient staff, no system of military administration had been formed, and no 
shame for 'these dcficiences. no exertions to amend* wefe visible. ^ 

From this pictuie^two contusions are to be drawn: ist. That the provinces, 
thus described as superabounding in resoul ces, having been for several years ocj^u- 
. pied by the French armies, th^ warfare of, the latter could not have been so 
devastating and barbarous as it w’as r^resented.,-. and. That Spain being now 
towards the end as helpless as she had been at thq.b«.ginniTig and all through tlie 
war, was quite unequal to her own deliy.erance, either by arms or policy; that it was 
* English valour, English steel, directed by the genius of an English general, which, 
rising superior to all obstacles, wkcfher presented' by his own or the Feninsular 
governments, or by the perversity of national character, worked oqt her inde- 
pendence. So utterly inefficient were the Spaniards themselves, that now, at the 
end of jix years' war, Lord Wellington declared 30,000 of their troops could 
not^O thisted to act separately; they were only useful when mixed in thft^ljnc 
with largd* numbet-s of other natldirs. And yet all men in authority, thejowest. 
alcalde, were as presumptuous, as arrogant, and as perverse ‘as ever. cS^ming> 
to be rendered callous to public misefy'by the desperate state of affair^ they ^-ere 
reckle^p of the c^oeque^ices of their Emotions, and never suffered pnidientiEU conf 
siderations or national honour to check ihe execution^ of giny project The generals. 
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I froifjlrepQated f;Ulures, had become iascnsible to misfortui&s, and withotil anv ^ 

I mafkable display of flteraonal daring, were always ready to deliver battle 
occasions, as if that were a common matter inst^d of being the great event d'war. 

The government agents were corrupt, and the government itself was, as it 
ever been, tyrannical, faithless, mean, and equivocatirig to the lowest degree. In i8ra ' 
a Spaniard^f known and active patriotism thfls commenced j^neelaborate plan of 
defence for the provinces. "Catalonia ^hors France as her oppressor, but she* 
abhdi-s still more the despotism which has been earned on in all the branches of "her 
administration since the beginning of the war.” In fine there was no healthy action 
in any part of the body politic, everything vas rottco^cept the hearts of the 
poorer ]^Ople. Even at Cadiz Spanish writers conipafed the state to a vessel in a 
hurricane, wi^ut cajUain, pilot, compass, chart, sails, or rudtier, and advised ilie 
crew to ciy tpTieaveu as their sol> resource. But they only blasphcnied. 

When Wellington, indignant at the systematic breach of his engagement, re- 
I monstrated^he was answered that the actual regervy did not hold ilseli bound by 
the contracts of the former government. Ilcnce it was plain no considerations of 
truth, for they had themselves also accepted the contract, nor of honest policy, nor 
the usages of dvilizcd slates with respect t# national faith, had any influence on 
their conduct. Enraged at this scandalous subterfuge, he was yet conscious how 
essential it was he sholild retain his coiniiiand. And seeing all Spanish generals 
nioie or less engaged in political intiigucs, none capable of co-operating with him, 
and that no Spanish army could possibly subsist as a ntlitary body under the neglect 
and bad arrangement of the Spanish authorities, conscious also that* public opinion 
' in Spam would, better than the menaces of the English government, enable him to 
obtain a counterpoise to the democratic paity, he lendeied indeed his resij|nation if 
the government engagement was not lulfilled, but earnestly endeavoured by a due 
mixture of mikln^s, argument, ^and repniof to reduce the ruling atthonties to reason. 
Nevertheless there were, he told them, limits to bis forbearance to his submission 
under injury, and he had been already moftt unwoithily treated, even as a gentleman, 
by the Spanish government. 

From the world these quarrels w’cre covered by an .appearance of the utmost 
respect and honour. He was made a grandee of the first class, and the estate of 
Soto dc Roma, in Grenada, of wkich the much maligned and iniseiablc Prince of 
Peace had been despoiled, was settled upon him. He accepted the gift, but, as he 
had before done with his Portuguese and Spanish pay, transfericd the proceeds to 
the public treasury during the war. The regents, however, under the ^rcssui c oi»lie 
Jacobina>and appaicntiy bearing some personal enmity, altliougl^ one of them, 
Ciscar, had been instrumental in procuring him the command of the Spanish army, 
were now inten^ to drive him from it; and the excesses committed at San Sebastian 
served their factious writers as a topic for exciting the people not only to demand 
liis resignation, but commence a warfare of assassination against the British 
soldiers. Morec^^er; comlDtning extreme folly with vvicfedness, they* pretended 
amongst other absurdities that the nobility had offered, if he would change his re- 
ligion, to make him king of Spain. This tale was^eagerly adopted by the English 
ircwspapers, and three Spanish granjjees thoughj it necessary to declare that they 
were not among the nobles who made the proposition. His resignation was ac- 
cepted in the latter end of*September, Snd he held the command only until the 
assembling of the new Corte^ J?ut the^ttempfc to render him odious felled e^n at 
Cadiz, owing chiefly to the personal ascerftancy which all gicat minds so surely , 
attain over the masses m troubled times. Botl^the people and the soldiers respected 
him more than they did* their own government, and the Spanish oifleers had 
generally ;^elded as ready obedience to his wishes, before he was appointed 
generalissimo, as they did to his orders when holding that high office. It was this 
asc#ndancy which enatfed him to maintain the waj with such troublesoHie allies; 
and yet s<> little were the English ministers cabbie of apprecia^ng its iqjporfftnoe, 
ll;at aftf r th^ batlle Vittoria they entertained the design of removing him from 

Splua to t^ke pari in the German operations. His answer was short and modest, 
but full of wisdom. • - 

" Many might be found to conduct mailers as well as I caiWwlh here and in 
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Germanyv. but nobody would enjoy the same advantages here, and I should b4 no 
better tfi^n ane,ther in Germany " ^ ^ 

1 he egregious folly which dictated this proposition was thus chedeed, and in De- 
ceriiber the new Cortes decided that ne should retain the command of the armies and 
the regenc> be bound to fulfil itst>rcdecessoi^s engagements Nevertheless, so deeply 
had he been offcndcid by the libels relative to San Sebastian, that a pnvatb letter to 
his brother terminated thus — *It will res^ with the king 5 goven^ment to determine 
what they will do, upon a consideration of all the circumstances of the case, but \f / 
was to decide I would not keep the army in Spam for one hour.*' And to many 
other persons at differeij\*imes he expressed his fears and convictions that the 
cause was lost and that he snbuld fail at last It was under these and other enor- 
mor s difficulties he carried on his military operations. It was with ai^nemy at his 
back more to be dreaded than the foe in his froit that he invadeT^he south of 
I ranee ; and that is the answer to those French writers who have described him as 
being at the head of more than i^xi.ooowcll-furnished soldiers, supported by a well- 
organized insurrection of the Spanish people, unembarrassed m his movements, 
and luxuriously noting in all the resouices of the Peninsula and of Pngland. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WAH IN THE SOUTH OF FRAN(?^ 

While Pamp^na held out, Soult laboured to complete his Vorks of defend, 
especially the entrenched camp of^St. Jean Pied de Port, that he might be free to 
change the theatre of war to Aragon. He pretended to entertain this project as 
late as November ; but he must have secretly renounlked all hope before that period, 
because the snows of an early ancf severe winter had rendered even the passes of the 
Lowee Pyrenees impracticable in October. Meanwhile his political difficulties were 
not less than Lord Wellington’s ; all his efforttto draw forth the resources of France 
were met with apathy, or secret hostility, and there was no money in the military 
chest to answer the conAion daily expenses. A junta of the leading merchants in 
k Ikiyonne voluntarily provided for the most pressing necessities of the troops, but 
their means were limited, and Soult vainly urged the Merchants of Bordeaux and 
'I'oulouse to follow the patriotic example. It required, therefore, all fts firmness of 
•character to support the crisis ; and if the English naval force had been fufficient to 
i;«er^pt the coasting vessels between Bordeaux and Bayonne, the hVench arl^^y must 
IriveVetired Ijeyond the Adour. As it was, the greatest^jiart of the field artillery 
and all the cavalrx were sent sc% far to the rear for forage, that ilicy could not be 
counted a part of tne fighting troops ; and the infantry, in addition to their immense 
labours, were forced to carry their own frovisions from the navigable points of 
the rivers to the top of the mountains. 

Soult was strongly affected. “ Tell the emperor," he wrote to the minister of 
war, “ tell him when you make your next report, that on the vety soil of France this 
the situation of the army destined to defend the southern provinces from invasion ; 
tell him also that the unheard-of contradict tom and obstacles I meet with shall not 
make me fail in my duty." 

The French troops suffered much, but the inivations of the allies were perh.^s 
greater, fei" being on higher mountains, nujic e\lendt‘<l, more dejienHent ujx)n /he 
sea, their distress was m proportion to tlieir distance from the coast. A much 
shorter line had keen indeed gained for the supply of the centre, and a biidge was 
laid dwwn at Andarlassa which gave access to the roots of the Bityonette mountain, 
^el the troops were fq(i with difficulty, and so scantily, tl^at Lord Wellington in 
amends reduced tke usual stoppage of pay, and invoked the aimy by its military 
honour to sustain with firmness the unavoidable pressure. Tj|e effect was striking. 
The murmurs, loud in the camps befifre, were hushed instantly, although the 
soldiers knew that some commissaries, leaguing witjn the speculators upon the coast, 
secretly loaded the provision njules with condiments and other luxuries, to sell on 
the mountains at enormous profit. The desertion was, however, great, more Jhan 
1200 men went over to the enemy in less ffiafi four months ; and they were all 
Germans, Englishmen* or Spaniards, for tne Portuguese who abandoned their 
colours invariably went back to tfteir own county. 

ThU difficulty of feediilfe the Anglo- Portuguese, the extreme distress of the 
Spaniards, and the certainty that they would plunder in France, and so raise the 
people in arms, together with the uneasy state of the political affairs in the Penin- 
sula ^•rendered Lord Wefiington very averse to further offensive operations \^fle 
Nape^eon sb tenaciously maintained his positiphs on the Elbe mgainst ijae aJued 
sovfrdgn;. It was in^ssible ty make a formidable and sustained invasion of 
Frarfce witlk the Anglo-Portuguese alone, and he had neither money nor means 
of transport to feed Uie Spaniards, even if policy warranted siich^ measure.^ The 
nature of the country also forbade a decisive victory, and hence ah advance was 



attended with the risk of returning to Spain again during the winter, when a retreat 
would'lb? dangerous and dislionouring. But on the aoth of October a letter from the 
governor of Pampeluna was intercepted, and Lord F'itzroy Somerset, observing that 
lh 5 compliment of ceremony at the beginning was also in numerals, ingeniously 
followed the cue and made out the whole. It announced that the place could not 
hold out more that: a week, and as ihtelhgence of Napoleon’s disasters in Germany 
became known at the same tune, Lord Wellington was induced to yield once more 
to the wishes of the allied sovereigns and the English ministers, who were eaS’nest 
that he should invade France. 

His intent was to. \,tack Soult's entrenched camp on the 29th, thinking 
Pampeluna would fall before that period In this he was mistaken ; and bad 
weather stopped hiu movements, for in the passes above Roncesvajles the troops 
were knee-deep m snow. The preparations, liowcf^er, continued, and strict precau- 
tions were taken to baffle the enemy's emissaries. SouU was nevertheless perfectly 
informed by the deserters of the^origmal design and the cause of the d^ay ; and he 
likewise obtained from a sergeant-major of artilleryt who, losing his road, was taken 
on the 29th, certain letters and orders indicating an attack in the diiection 0/ the 
bridge of Amotz, between D’Erlonl’, light and Clausel’s left. Some French 
peasants also wlio had been allowed to pass the allied outposts declared they had 
been closely questioned about that bridge and the roats leading to it. The 
defences theie were therefore augmented with new redoubts and abattis, and Soult 
having thus as he judged, sLflicieiitly provided for its safety, and being In no pain 
for his right, r.or for Clausel's position, covered as the latter was by the smaller 
Rhune, turhed his attention towards Foy's corps. 

'I'haV general had been posted at Bidarray, half way between St. Jean Pied di' 
Port and Cambo, to watch certain roads, which leading to the Nive from'Val 
Baigorry by St. Martin d’Arosa, and from the Bastjin by Yspegui and the Gorospil 
mountain, gave Soult anxiety for his left ; but now expecting the principal attack 
at the bridge of Amotz, and not by these roads, nor by St. Jean Pied de Port, as 
he at first supposed and as Lord Wellington had at one time designed, he resolved 
to use Foy’s division offensively. In this view, on the 3rd of November, he instructed 
him if St. Jean Pied de Port should be only slightly attacked, to draw all the troops 
he could possibly spare from its defence to Bida'-ray, and when the allies assailed 
D’Erlon, he was to seize the Gorospil mountain and fall upon their right as they 
descended fiom the Puerto de Maya. If on the other hand he was himself assailed 
hf those liner, he was to call in all his detached troops from St. Jean Pied de Port, 
repass the Ni'e by the bridge of Bidarray, make the best defence possib?3 behind 
that river, and open a communication with Pierre Soult and Tnelliard, whose 
divisions of cavalry were at St. Palais and Orthes. , 

On the 6th Foy, thinking the Gorospil difficult to pass, proposed to sei^? the 
Col de Yspegui from tlje side of St. Jean Pied de Port, and so descend- into the 
Bastan. boult, however, preferred Bidarray as a safe<' point and more united with 
the main body of the ;»rmy*, bi:Jt he gave Foy a discretionary power tO'march along 
the left of the Nive upon Itzatzu and EspUette, if he judged it fitting to roinlbrce 
D’Erlon ’s left rather than to attark the enemy. 

Having thus arranged his regular defence, the F^^nch general directed the pre- 
fect of the Lower Pyrenees to post the organized national guards at the issues of 
all tire valleys about St. Jean Pied de port, but to keep the mass of the people quiet 
until the allies, penetrating into the country, should at once provoke and offer 
facilities for an irregular warfare. . ' 

Orvthe 9th, being still uneasy about the San Martin 6'Arosa and Gorospil rottds, 
be brot^glit up his brother’s cavalry from St Palais to the heights abbve Cftmbo, 
and the; next day the long -expected storm burst. 

'fluted by some fine weather on the 6th and 7th of November, Lord Wellington 
had"mowcd Sir Rowland Hill’s trooj-ks from the ROncesvalles to the IkLstan.with a 
view to attack Soult, leaving Mina on the position of Altoblsearandjn the AMuides. 
The other corps had also received their orders, and the battle was tq commence 
on the 8th, but General Freyre suddenly declared, that unable to subsist on the 
mountains, be fuust withdraw a part of his troops. Ibis was a seheme to obtain 




provision frota th^ English marines, and it was successful* for ^he 
atlhclc e<;m!d not be nlkde without his aid. JFOrty thousand rations floii#, with a 
fort^ ihtimatk)h that if he did not co-operafe whole anuy mus^ retire agaih 
into'Spain, contented FVeyre for the mbment ; but the extravagant abuses of the 
Spanish commissariat were plainly exposed when the chief of the staff declared that 
the dour ifrnuld only suffice for two days, although there wcr^ less than jo,ooo 
sddidrs in the fields Spain therefore furnished at the rate of two rations for every 
fightfifg man and yet her' troops were starving ! 

When this difficulty was surmounted, heavy rain caused the attack to be again 
deferred, but on the loth 90,000 combatants of all ar]^ and ranks, above 74,00a 
being Anglo-Portuguese, descended to the battle, and with them went 95 pieces of 
artillery, which, under the command of Colonel Dickson, were aUl with inconeeivaChe 
vigour and activity thrown into atftion.* Nor in this host do I reckon 4500 cavalry, 
nor the Spaniards of the blockading division, which remained in reserve. On the 
other hand yie French numbers ^were now increased by the new levy of conscripts, 
but many bad deserted again into the interior, and the fighting men did not exceed 
79,000, including the ‘garrisons. Six thousand of these were cavalry, and as Foy's 
operations were extraneous to the line of Ihsfcnce, scarcely 60,000 infantry and 
artillery were opposed to thq allies, f 

I^d Wellington, stdng that the right of Soult’s line could not be forced with- 
out great loss, resolved to hold it irt check while he turned it by forcing the centre 
and left, pushing down the Nivelle to San Pd. In tlfls view the second and sixth 
British divisions, Hamilton's Portuguese, Morillo's Spaniards, four bf Mina’s bat- 
talions, and Grant's brigade of light cavalry, in all 26,000 fighting men 9 iid officers, 
with nine guns, were collected under General Hill in the Baslan to attack ^’Erlon. 
The position of Roncesvalles was meanwhile occupied the regiainder of Mina’s 
troi^s, sUpporte(^by the blockyling force under Carios d’Espana. 

The thi^d, fourth, and seventh divisions, and Giron’s Andalusians, the whole 
under the command of Marshal Bercsfoid, were disposc'd about Zagaramurdi, the 
Puerto dc Echallar, and the lowy parts of those slopes of the greater Rhune which 
descended upon Sarre. On the left of this body the light division and Longa’s 
Spaniards, both under Charles Alten, were disposed on those slopes of the greater 
Rhune which led down towards Ascain. Victor Alten’s biigade of light cavalry, 
and three British batteries, were placed on the road to Sarre, and six mountain 
guns followed Ghron's and Charles Alten’s troops. Thus 36,000 fighting men |pd 
officers, with 24 guns, were concentrated in this quarter to attack Claasel. 

GeneAl Freyre’s Spaniards, about 9000 strong, with six guns, wePe disposed on 
Alien's left, at fort of Calvary and towards Jollimont, ready to fall upon any 
troops which might be detached from the camp of Screes by the bridge ot Ascain, 
to stipport Clausel. 

General Hope hiyittg the first and fifth divisions, \\®son's, Bradjprd’s, and 
Lord Aylmer's brigades of infantry, Viindeleur’s brigade of light dragoons, and the 
heavy German cavalry, in all about 19,000 men |nd*offic<*is, with 54 guns, was 
oopoied to Soult's right wing ; and the r&valsquadion hovering on Hope’s left flank 
was to aid the land operations. • « 

Oty the ‘French side each ^eu tenant-general had a special position to defend. 
D'Erlon's first line, its left rissung on the fortified rocks of Mondarin which qpuld 
not be turned, fun from thence along the Ckoflpera and Atchuleguy mountains by 
the forge of Urdax to the Nivelle. This range was strongly entrenched and 
occupied by one of Abbd's anH one of D’Aimagnac's brigades, Espelette being 
behind the former and Ainftoa behind the latter. The second line or main position 
waji' Severalties distant on a broad ridge, behind' Ainhoa, and it was ocpupietl 
by the wmaimng brigades 6f the two divisions. The left did not extent^ beyond 
the centre of the first but the right reaching to jibe bridge of Amotz stret^ed 
with flank, because the Nivelle fldwing#m a slanting direction tb,»ards .the 

Fr^ilch'gjive great*" sj^ce as ih^r positions receded. Three great redoubts were 
con^fcrtttttediin a line on this ridge, and a fourth had been commenced close 
bridge,* ' • ‘ 
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On the of D'Ef Ion's second line, that is to say beyond the brieve of AiriQtz, 

Clausel’s posuion extended to Ascain, also along a strong range of heights fortified 
with maTxiy redoubts, trenches, and abattis, and as the Nivelle after passing Aidotz 
swept in a curve completely rourfti the range to Ascain, both flanks rested alike 
upon that river, having communication by the bridges of Amotz and Asoain on the 
right and left, anij a retreat by the ^bridges of San and Harastaguia wWch were 
in rear of the centre. Two of Clausel’s divisions reinforced by one of 0 'Erlon's 
under General Maransin were here posted. In front of the left were the redfubts 
of San Barbe and Grenada covering the village and ridge of Sarre. In front of the 
right was the smaller Rlmne, which was fortified and occupied by a brigade of 
Maransin’s division. A i^'v redoubt with abattis was also commenced to cover 


thg approaches to the bridge of Amotz. 

On the right of this line beyond the bridge of Ascain, Daricau’s division, belong- 
ing to Clausel’s corps, and the Italian brigade of San Pol drawn from Villatte's 
reserve, were posted to hold the^pn trenched camp of Serres and to connect Clansel’s 
position with Villatte's, which was as I have befere said on a ridge Irossing the 
gorges of Olette and Jollimont. The French right wing under Reille, strongly 
fortified on the lower giouiid and partially covered by inundations, was nearly 
impregnable. 

Soult’s weakest point of general defence was certainly tl»e opening between the 
Khunc mountains and the Nivelle. Gradually narrowing as it approached the 
bridge of Amotz this space jrvas the most open, the least fortified, and the Nivelle 
being fordabfo ^bove that bridge could not hamper the allies’ movements. Where- 
fore a powerful force acting m this direction could pass by D’Eilon’s first line 
and breaking in upon the main position, between the right of that general’s secon<^ 
line ancflJlausel’s left, tun)^ both by the same attack. 

Lord Wellingt<?,n thus designed his battle. General Hill, leaving Mina’s four 
battalions on the Gorospil mountain facing the roiks of Mondafin, moved in the 
night by the different passes of the Puerf^o de Maya, Morillo’s Spaniards being to 
menace the French on the Choupera and Atchuleguy mountains, the second 
division to attack Ainhoa and Urdax. The *^ftixtn division and Hamilton’s 
Portuguese were to assault the works covering the bridge of Amotz, either on the 
right or left bank of the Nivelle according to ci|;cumstances. Thus the action of 

26.000 men was combined against D’Erloii's position, and on their left Beresford’s 
corps was assembled. The third division, under General Colville, descending from 
Zrvfpramurdi, was to move against the unfinished redoubts and entrenchments 
covering the ixpproaches to the bridge of Amotz on the left bank of thQjNivelle, 
thus turning li Erlon's right at the moment when it was attacked in front by Hill’s 
corps. Oil the left of the third division, the seventh, descending from the mouth 
of the Echallar pass, was to storm the. Grenada redoubt, and tften passinj^ the 
village of Sarre assail Clausel’s main position abreast with the attack of the third 
division, pn. the -left oC the seventh, the fourth divisi9n, assembling on the lower 
slopes of the greater Rhunr, wrs to descend upon the redoubt or Baibe, and 
then moving through ‘Sarre alsc to assail Qlausel’s mam position abreast with the 
seventh division. On the left of the fourth division, Giron’s Spaniards, gatherfcJ 
liigher up on the flank of the grl'at Rhune, ivere to move abreast with the others, 
leaving Sarre on their right. They were 'to drive thl enemy from the lower slopes 
of the smaller Rhune and then in concert with ^ti.e'” rest attack Clausel’s mahEi 
position. In this way Hill’s and Berd^forefs corps, forming a mass of more than 

40.000 infantry were to be thrust, on both sides of the bridge of Amotz, between 
Clausel and 0 ’Erlon to break their line of battle. r 

Charles Alien with the light division and Longa’s Spaniards, furnishfog together 
about 8000 men, was likewise to attack Clausers line on the left of Giroorwhile 
Frejrre’s/.Gallicians approached the bridge of Ascain to '-prevent reinforcements 
comrig from the camp of Series. »But ere Alien could assail Clausel’a righ^ the 
smaller Rhune whlbh covered it wai' to be stormed. This ^oujitain out^^ork was 
. a hog’s-back ridge rising abmptly out of table-land and parallel with the griper 
Rhhne. It was inaccessible along its front, which was pn^pitous and' from 50 to 
200 feet high ; Jn the enemy’s left these rocks gra4ually decreased, descending 
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Along slope to the valley of Sarre« aod about two’thitds of the way ^wik die 
34tJ^ Fifench renment was placed, with an advanced post on some js^tioi^craa^ 
situated in the hollow between the two Rhnnes. On the enemy's right dte hog^- 
back sunk by degrees into the plain or platform.* It was however covered at twat , 
point by a marsh scarcely passable, and the attacking troops were therefore first to 
move up against the perpendicular rocks in front, and then to fil<^ to their left under 
fitCr between the marsh and the lower cr^s, until they gained an accessible point 
fron^whence they could fight their way ^ng the narrow ridge of the hog*s-back. 
But the bristles of the latter were huge perpendicular crags connected with walls of 
loose stones so as to form several small forts or castles communicating with each 
other by narrow foot-ways, and rising one above anoth# ifntil the culminant i>oint 
was attained. The table-land beyond this ridge was extensive^and terminated ig a 
very deep ravine on every side.fsave a narrow space on the right of the marsh, 
where the enemy had drawn a traverse of loose stones, ninning perpendicularly 
from behind the hog’s-back and ending in a star jprt which overhung the edge of 
the ravine. • 

'Fhis rampart and fort, and the hog's back itself, were defended by Barbot's 
brigade of Maransin’s division, and the lin^of i on oat was towards a low narrow 
neck of land which, bridging the deep ravine, linked the Rhune to Clauscl’s main 
position : a reserve was placed here, partly to sustain the 34th French regiment 
posted on the sloi;)e of the mountain towards Sjiric, partly to protect the neck of 
land on the side of that village. As tins nock was thraonly approach to the French 
position in that part, to storm the smaller Rhune was a necessary preliminary to the 
general battle, wherefore Alten, filing his troops after dark on the gth from the 


stone traverse aifd lap over the star fort by the ravine beyond ; Longa, stretching 
still farther on the left, was to turn the^ smaller Rhune altogether; and the 43rd 
regiment, supported by the 17th Portuguese, was to assail the hog's back. One 
battalion of riflemen and the mofin tain-guns were however left on the summit of the 
greater Rhune, with orders to assail the craggy post l)et^^cen the Rhiines and 
connect Allens attack with that of Giron's Spaniards. All these troops gamed their 
respective stations so secretly that the enemy had no siisfucion of their presence, 
although for several hours the columns were lying within half musket-shot of the 
woiks. Towards morning indeed five or six guns, fired in a liurned manner ^m 
the loWiiground near the sea, broke the stillness, but the French^bn the Rhune 
remaiued quiet, and the British troops awaited the rising of the sun, wlien three guns 
fired from the ^tchubla mountain were to give the signal of attack. 

• BATTLE OF THE NIVLLLE. 

The day brol^i wTth grc#.t splendour, and as the first i^y of light pltyed on the 
summit of the lofty Atchubia the signal guns were»fire 4 in rimid succession from its 
^mtnit. TTie soldiers instantly leaped «p, and the^Vench bCTeld with astonishment 
Mveral columns rushing forward fiom the flank of the great Rhune, Running to 
their defences with much tumult they opened a few pieces, w'hich were answered u 
from the top of the grea^p* Rhune bf the mountain-artillery, and at the same 
moment two companies of th%^3rd, w^re detached to cross the marsh if possible, 
and keen down the enemy's fire from the It^er part of the hog's back. The action 


rooks, FYbih these crags the French shot fast and thrcklv, but me quick even 
moveihefit of the British line deceived their aim, and the soldiers, running fortvard 
veiy swiftly, though th^ ground was rough, turned suddenly betw'een thcA*ock8 and 
the marsl^ and were immediately joined by the tv^o companiw which had jnssed 
tVat'Otetaclc not|rith|tanding its depth. Then all together jufhped into the loi^r 
wdrks, Dul tlie nren exhausted •by their exertions, for they had passed over half a 
mihe of very difficult ground with a wonderful speed, r^ained*for a few minutes 
Inactive within half pistol-shot of the first stone castle, from camera sharp 
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and bkipg musketry. Wheti they had recovered breath they asose and with a^stem 
shout^nomni^nced the assault ' » • ** 

The 'defenders were as numerous as the assailants, and fc^ six wteks they had 
been labouring on their well-contAvod castles ; but strong add valiatit id arms must 
the soldiers have been who stood in that hour before the veterans of the 43rd. • One 
French grenadier /Dfficer only dared ro stistain the rush. Standing alo&e*ondhe high 
wall of the first castle and flinging large stones with both his hf.nds. a notde figure, 
he fought to the last and fell, while his men shrinking on each side sought oitfety 
among the rocks on his flanks. Close and confused then was the action, man met 
man at every turn, but with a rattling fire of musketry, sometimes struggling in the 
intricate narrow paths sometimes climbing the loose stone walls, the British soldiers 
won their desperate way until they had carried the second castle, Called by the 
French the place of arms, and the magpie’s nest^ibccause of a lofty pillar of rock 
whicli rose above it, and on which a few marksmen were perched. From these 
points the defenders were driven into their last castle, which l^ing higher and larger 
than the others, and covered by a natural ditch err cleft in the rocks 15 feet deep, 
was called the Donjon, Here they made a stand, and the assailants, having 
advanced so far as to look into the rc^r of the rampart and star fort on the table- 
land be ow, suspended the vehement throng of their attack for a while, partly to 
gather a head for storming the Donjon, paitly to fire on tlc2 enemy beneath them, 
who were now warmly engaged with the two battalions of riflemen, the Portuguese 
ca9adores, and the 17th Por<tuguese. This last regiment was to have followed the 
43rd, but seehig how rapidly and surely the latter weie carrying the rocks, had 
moved at o,rce against the traverse on the other side oT the marsh ; and very soon 
the Frej^ch defending the rampart, being thus pressed m fiont, antt warned by tly* 
direction of the fire that they were turned on the ridge above, seeing also the S!?nd, 
forming the extreme left of the division, now emerging from the deep ravine beyond 
the star fort on the other flank, abandoned their wbrks. Then tfne 43rd gathering 
a strong head stoi med the Donjon. Some leaped with a shout down the deep cleft 
in the rock, others turned it by the narrow paths on each flank, and the enemy 
abandoned the loose walls at the moment they ‘■were being scaled. Thus in 20 
minutes 600 old soldiers were hustled out of this labyiinth ; yet not so easily but that 
the victors lost 1 1 officers and 67 men. 

The whole mountain was now cleared of the French, for the ritieinen dropping 
perpendicularly down from the greater Rhune upon the post of crags in the hollow 
bep^'een the Rhunes, seized it with small loss; but they were iU-scconded by Giron’s 
Spaniards, arid were hardly handled by the 34th French regiment, which jTiaintain- 
ing Its post ob the slope, covered the flight of the confused crowd which came 
rushing down the mountain behind them towards the neck of land leading to the 
main position. At that point they all rallied, and seemed inclined to rencY" the 
action, but after some hcsiUtion continued their retreat. This favouiable moment 
for a decisiye stroke haii been looked for by the compiandei^ of.ihc 43rd, but the 
officer entrusted with the^rcs^ve companies of the fegiment had thrown them 
needlessly into the figltt, thus rei denng it incpossible to collect a body Strong enough 
to assail such a heavy mass. ** 

^4 The contest at the stone raihpart and star fort, being shortened by the rapid 
success on the hog’s-back, was not v^y severe, *b^t General Kempt, always 
conspicuous for his valour, was severely wounded, nevertheless he did not (jiut 
the field, and soon reformed his brigade on the piatforin he had thus so gallantly 
won. Meanwhile the 52nd having turned the pijsition by the ravine was now 
approaching the enemy’s line or retieat, when Gereral Alien, following his 
instructions, halted the division partly in the raving itself to the left the. neck, 
pardy On the table-land, and during this action Longa’s Spaniards, having got near 
Ascain, avere in connection with Freyre’s Gallicians. In»this position, with tltc 
enejiyynow and then cannonading Longa's people .and the troops in* the ravme, 
Alien aw'nued the'^ progress of the Urmy on his right, for columns there ^d 
a long way to march and it was essential to regulate the movements, ' 

The signal-gvns from the Atchubia which sent the light division 'hgainst the 
luiuneb had the fourth and seventh divisions in movement against theredouhts 
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of the work, whereupon the French leaped' ^ut and fled. Ross^sl>iiittery of horse 

_r au- ^ 


artillery gailoping to a rising gronnd m rear c\f the Grenada fort drove the enemy 
from there also, then the fourth and seventh divisions cafried the vill^^e m 
Sarm and the position beyond it and advanced to the attack of Clausel's maih 
position. 

It was now eight o’clock, and from the smaller Rhune a splendid spectacle 
of war opened upon the view. On one hand the ship^f war slowly sailing to and 
fro were exchanging shots with the fort of Socoa ; Hope, menacing all the French > 
lines in the low ground, sent the^ound of a hundred pieces of Artillery bellowing%p 
the rocks, and they were answered by nearly as many from the tops of the 
mountains. On the other hand the summit of the great Atchubia was just lighted 
by the risii^ sun, and so.ooo men rushing down ite enormous slopes with ringing 
shouts, seemed to chase the receding shadows into the deep valley. The plains of 
France, so long overlooked from the towering crags of the Pyrenees, were to be the 
prize of battle, and the half-famished soldicre in tiicir fury broke thro ugh the iron 
barrier erected by SouJ^ as if it were but a screen of reeds. 

The principal action was on a space of seven or eight miles, but the skirts 
of battle spread wide, and in no point had the combinations failed. Far on 
the right General Hill, after a long and difiiculi nighrmarch, had got within reach 
of the enemy a little before seven o'clock. Opposing Morilld^s and Mina's 
vSpaniards to Abba's troops on the Mondaram and Atchuleguy rock?, he directed j 
^he second division against D'Armagnac’s biigacle and brushed it b 4 fck from ' 
the forge of Urdax and the village of Ainhoa. MeaAwhile t^e aid of the 8i.\th 
division and Hamilton's Portuguese being demanded by him, they passed the 
Nivelle lower down and bent their march along the right bank towards the bridge 
of Amotz. Thus while Mina's battalion .^nd Morillo’s division kept Abb^ in check 
on the mountains, the three •\ngIo-Portuguese divisions, marching left flank 
ill advance, approached D'Erlon's second position, but the country being very 
rugged it was eleven o'clock before they got within cannon-shot of the French 
redoubts. Each of these contitined 500 men, and they were placed along the 
summit of a high ridge which, being thickly clothed with bushes, and covered 
by a deep ravine, was very difficult to attack. However, General Clinton, leading 
the sixth division on the extreme left, turned this ravine and drove t|je enemy Worn 
the worfe covering the approaches to the bridge, after which, wheeUig to his right, 
he advanced against the nearest redoubt, and the^garrison, not daring to aw'ait the 
assault, abandtined it. Then the Portuguese division passing the ravine and 
matching on the right of the sixth, menaced the second redoubt, and the second 
division in like manner approached the third redoubt. Q^rmagnac's troops now 
set fire to theif hutted dhmp and retreated to Helbacen de Borda t)ehind San 
Pd, pursued by the sixth division. Abbd's second Jri^de, farming the French left, 
mas separated by a ravine from D’Arinagnac's ground, but he also after some 
hesitation retreated towards EspeleWe and Camlio, where his other brigade, which 
had meanwhile fallen back f»om the Mqpdarain before Morillo, rejoined him. 

It Was the progress of battle on the left of the Nive that rendered D'Erlon's 
defence So feeble. After the fall of the St pBftrbe and Grenada redoubts Corfi'oux's 
rig:ht ahd centre endeavoured to defend the village and heights of Sarre ; but* 
while the fourth and seventhly visions, aided by the 94th regiment detached from 
the tWrd# division, attacked and carried those points, the third division being 
oix their 'right and less opposed pushed rapidly towards the bridge of Amotz, 


lJddge*On both s|tles<bf the Ni^^elle, and ConroHix’s division, spreading from Sarre 
to A^otzf >ya8 broken by superior numbers at every point. That general Meed 
vigdrously defended the old works around the bridge itw^ but* he *pon Tell 
mortally wounded, ifts tipbpd were again broken, and the 'thlnTcH vision sebedthe 
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bridge and established itself on tbe heights between that structure and the redoubt 
of Louis the III V. , which having been also lately commendedSvas unfinished. This 
happened about eleven o’clock, ai\d D*£rlon fearing to be cut ofif from San FM yielded 
as we have seen at once to the attack of the sixth division, and at the same time the 
remainder of Conroux’s troops fell back in disorder from Sarre, closely pursued by 
the fourth and seventh divisions, which were immediately established on the left of 
the third. Thus the communication between Clausel and iXErlon was cut, the 
left flank of one and the right flank of the other broken, and a direct comi^tuni- 
cation between Hill and Beresford secured the same blow. 

D'Erlon abandoned* las position, but Clausel stood firm with Taupin’s and 
Maransin’s divisions. The latter, now completed by the return of Barbot’s brigade 
frbra the smaller Rliune, occupied the redoubt of Louis the XIV., and supported 
with eight field-pieces attempted to cover the fliglfi of Conroux’s troops. The guns 
opened briskly but they were silenced by Ross’s battery of horse artillery, the only 
one which had surmounted tha? difficulties of the ground after passin<^ Sarre, the 
infantry were then assailed, in front by the fourth and seventh divisions, in flank by 
the third division, the redoubt of Louis XIV. w^as stormed, the garrison bayonetted, 
Conroux's men continued to fly, Maranbin’s after a stiff combat were cast headlong 
into the ravines behind their position, and Maransm Inmself was taken but escaped 
in the confusion. Giron’s Spaniards now came up on the left of the fourth division, 
somewhat late however, and after hating abandoned the riflemen on the lower slopes 
of the smaller Rhune. ^ 

On the Fraoch side Taupin’s division and a large body of conscripts, forming 
Clauscl's right wing, still remained to fight. The left rested on a large work called 
the signal redoubt, winch had no artillery but ovci looked the whole position ; tli 
right was covered by two rt: doubts overhanging a ravine which separated them fiom 
the camp of Serresf and some works in the lavinc itself protected the communication 
by the bridge of Ascain. Behind the sign.il redoubt, on a 1 idge crossing the road to 
San and aiong which Maransin’s and Conroux’s beaten divisions weic now flying 
in disorder, there was another w'ork called the redoubt of Harastaguia, and Clausel, 
thinking he might still dispute the victory if his reserve division, posted in the camp 
of Serres, could come to his aid, diew the 31st French regiment from Taupin, and 
posted it in front of this redoubt of Harastaguia. His object was to rally Maransin’s 
and Conroux's troops there and so form a new line, the left on the Harastaguia, the 
right on the signal redoubt, into whi( h last he threw 600 of the 88th regiment. In this 
posivion, having a retreat by the bridge of Ascain, he resolved to renew the battle, 
but his plan ftiled at the moment of conception, because Taupin could >k)t stand 
before the light aivision, which w'as now again in full action. 

About half-past nine, General Alton, seeing the whole of the columns on his right, 
as far as the eye could reach, w'ell engaged with the enemy, had crossed thewow 
neck of land m his front. It was first passed by the 52nd regiment with a rapid 
l)acc and a* very narrow iiont, under a dcstiuctive cannonade and -file of musketry 
fiom the entrench in er|rs which csjvcied the side of the opj^osite mountain ; a road 
coining from Ascain by the raviiie led up thti position, and as the 52nd pushed the^ir 
attack along it the enemy abandoned his cntjenchmcjits on each side, and forsook 
e\en his crowming works above. This formidably regiment was followed by the 
remainder of Alten’s troops, and laupin; though hts <Jivision was weak from its 
losstSJ on the 7th of October and nov/ still further 4 ‘rtflnished by the absence of the 
31st regiment, awaited the assault above, being supported by the conscripts dmwn 
up in his rear. But at this time Longa, having oumed the smaller Rhune, ap- 
pioached Ascain, and being joined by part of Freyre^s troops their skirmishers 
opened a distant musketry against the works covering that bridge oh Taupin's 
right ; a panic immediately seized the French, the 70th regiment abandoned the two 
r(^oubtsf<^above, and the conscripts were withdrawn. Claasel ordered Taupin to 
retaJke tha forts, but this only added^to the disorder, *the 70th regimen instead 
facing about, disbanded entirely, fuid were not reassembled u^tihmext day.„ Th^ 
remained only four regiments unbroken, one, the ifSth, was in the signi^l redoubt, 
two under Taupin in person kept together in rear of the works on the right, and 
the 3ISI coveredflllre fort of Harastaguia, now the only line of retreat, I 

I 







In mis emerg,c»cy, Claosel, amdous to bring blT thedBSth rc^lment^ ordered 
Tau][^ to ohai^e on ^ne^side of the signal redoubt. Intending to do the 
sellS»on the other at the of the3xst regiment ; but the latter wds ift»inr^fousIy 

attacked by the Portuguese of the seventh divioioo, and the fourth division vjas 
rapidly interposing between that regiment and the signal redoubt. Moreover Alt^# 
previous to^his, had directed the A3rd, precedvl by ^rnard's riflemen, to turn af 
the distance of musket'Shot the rignt flank of ti^e signal redoubt, •wherefore Taupitt 
instegd of charging, was himselt charged in iront by the riflemen, and being 
menaced at the some in flank by the fourth division, retreated, closely pursued by 
Barnard until that intrepid oflicer fell dangerously wounded. During this struggle 
the seventh division broke the 31st, the rout was domp]bpte<? the hYench fled to the 
different bridges over the Nivelle and the signal redoubt was left to its fate. 

This formidable work barred way of the light division, but it was of no value 
to the defence when the forts on its flanks were abandoned. Colborne approached 
it in* front with the 52nd regiment, Giron's Spaniards menaced it on Colborne's right, 
the fourth division was passing to its rear, and KeraV^’s brigade was as we have seen 
turning it on the left. Colborne whose military judgment was seldom at fault, halted 
under the brow of the conical hill on w'hich the work was situated, but some of 
Giron's Spaniards making a vaunting thougF/ feeble demonstration of attacking it 
on his right were beale^ back, and at that moment a staff-officer without warrant, 
for General Alten on tlie spot assured the Author of this History that he sent no such 
’ order, rode up and directed Colborne to advance. It was not a moment for remon- 
strance and his troops, covered by the steepness of the liill, reached the flat lop which 
^ was about 40 yards across to the redoubt ; then they made their ru^i, but a wide 
ditch, 30 feet deep well fraised and palisaded, stopped them short, and the fire of 
rile enemy stretched all the foremost men dead. The intrepid Colborne, Escaping 
miraculously for he was always at the head and on horseback, inmediately led the 
regiment under cr/ver of the brow to another point, and thinking to take the French 
unawares made another rush, yet with tliy same result. At three different places 
did he rise to the surface in this manner, and each time the French fire swept away 
the head of his column. Resorting then to persuasion, he held out a white hand- 
kerchief and summoned the commandant, pointing out to him how*hfs work* was 
surrounded and how hopeless his defence, whereupon the garrison yielded having had 
only one man killed, whereas on tl?e British side there fell 200 soldiers of a regiment 
never surpassed in arms since arms were first borne by men. 

During this affair Clausel’s divisions had crossed the Nivelle in great disorder, 
Mamnsin^s and Conroux's troops near San Pd, the 31SI regiment at^Harastaguia, 
Taupin between that place and die bridge of Serres. They were pursued by the 
third and seventh divisions, and the skirmishers of the former crossing by Amot2 
and a bridge abdve San Pd entered that place while the French were in the act of 
passing the river below. It was now past two o'clock, Conroux’s troops pushed on 
to Helbacen de Bord«, a fortified position on the road fn»m San Pd to Bayonne, 
where they were joined by 'l"hupfh and by D'Erlon with D'Armagnac’s division, but 
Clausel rallied Maransin’s men and took post on S'^ine heights immediately above 
Sen Pd. Meanwhile Soult had hurried from St. Jean de Luz to the camp of Serres, 
with all his reserve artillery and spam troops tor menace the allies' left flank by 
Ascain^ and Wellington ihereifipcm halted^ihe fourth and light divisions, and Giron’s 
Spdnku'ds, on the reverse slopes of Clausel's original position, facing the cany) of 
SerreSf waiting until the sixth dirision, riien following D’Armagnac’s retreat on the 
right of the' Nivelle, was well advanced. When he was assured of Clinton’s progress 
I he crossed the Nivelle with the fhird and sevenA divisions and drove Maransin from 
' his new posetion after a hard straggle, in which General Inglis was wounded and 
the 51st and 68th regiments handled veiy roughly. This ended the battle, in the 
centre, for darkness was'^coming on and the troops were exhausted, espef-^ally the 
sixtlf division which had been marching or fighting for 24 hours. However, .^rec 
divisions Wtfe firmly establisheli in roar of Soult’s right wing of whose ope^tions it 
is ^ow time to treat/. ’ > 

tn front of Rcille's entrenchments were two advanced position^, the camp 
Sans Culottes on the right, the Bons Secours in the centre* coveting Urogne^ The 
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first had been attacked and carried early In the n^^rtun^ py. tfio div 4 iohf / y^iah 

advaric^d tp the inundation covering the heights pf and (%)nte. The 

second, after a short cannonade, ^as taken by Halket's G&mahs and ti^e guards, 
and immediately afterwards the 85th regiment, of Lord Alymer’s l>rigade, drove a 
French battalion out of Urogne. The first division, being on the right, then 
menaced the camp of Belclicna, and the German skirmishers passed a smSl stream 
covering this part of the line, but they were driven back by the ert jmy whose musketry 
and cannonade were brisk along the whole front Meanwhile Freyre, advancing in 
two columns from Jollimont and the Calvaire on the right of the first aivislon, placed 
eight guns in battery agaipst the Nassau redoubt, a large work constructed on the 
ridge occupied by Villatte to cover the approaches to Ascain. The Spiaiuards were 
here opposed by thjir own countrymen under Casa Palacio who commanded the 
remains of Joseph’s Spanish guards, and during the fight General Freyre’s skirraisliers 
on the right unUed with Longa’s men. Thus a kind of false battle was maintained 
along the whole line to the §ra until nightfall, with equal loss of men but great 
advantage to the allies, L^-causc it entirely occupied Rcille’s two divisions and 
Villatte’s reserve, and prevented the troops in the camp of Serres from passing by 
the bridge of Ascain to aid Clauscl, who was thus overpowered. When that event 
happened and Lord Wellington had passed the Nivelle at San P 4 , Daricau and the 
Italian brigade withdrew from Senes, and Villattc’s reservc^occupicd it, whereupon 
Fieyrc raid Longa entered the town of Ascain. Villattc, however, held the camp , 
above until Rcille had withAawn into St. Jean dc Luzand destroyed all the bridges 
on the Lower •Nivelle ; when that was effected the whole retired and at day-break 
readied tho heights of Bidart on the road to Bayonne. ♦ 

DurWg the night the allies halted on the position they had gained in the centir, 
but an accidental conflagaition catching a wood completely separated the picqucis 
towards Ascain fibm the main body, and spreadiijg far and wi^e over the heath 
lighted up all the hills, a blazing sign of w'ar to France. 

On the nth the army advanced in or£er of battle. Sir John Hope, on the left, 
forded the river above St. Jean de Luz with his infatjtry, and marched on Bidart. Mar- 
shal Beresford, in the centre, moved by the roads leading upon Arbonne. General Hill, 
communicating by his right with Monllo, who was on the rocks of Mondarain, brought 
his left forward into communication with Beresford, and with his centre topk posses- 
sion of Suraidc and Espelette facing towards Cambo. The time required to restore the 
bridges for the artillery at Ciboure, and the change of front on the right rendered 
thCise raoven\;»nts slow, and gave the Duke of Dalmatia time to rally his army upon 
a third line ot fortified camps which he had previously commenced, the right resting 
on the coast at Bidart, the centre at Helbacen 3 orda, the left at Ustaritz on the 
Nive. Tliis front was about eight miles, but the works were only slightly advanced, 
and Soult, dreading a second battle on so wide a field, drew back his centre at d left 
to Arbonne and AraunU, broke down the bridges on the Ni^e at Ustaritz, and at 
two o’clock a slight skirinisli, commenced by the aMies^ui thecenUe, closed tjie day’s 
proceedings. The n^xt m<»,nirtg the French retired to the -ridge of Beyris, having 
their right in advance at AnglePand their Lft in the entrenched camp<of Bayoiine 
near Marac. During this inovtnnent a den^^e fog arrested the allies, but wlien fiie 
day cleared Sir John Hope look post at Bidart oi\ t^je left, and Beresford occupied 
Ahetze, Arbonne, and the hill of San Barbc, in the centre. General Hifl endeavoured 
to pkss the fords and restore the brol^n bridges Ustaritz and he also made a 
demonstration against the works at Cambo, but the rain which fell b^vily in the 
mountains on the nth rendered thc^ords impassab^, and both points were defended 
successfhljy by Foy, whose operations had been distinct* from the rest. 

In ihe night of the 9th D’Erlon, misliusling the strength of his own position, had 
sent tllht general orders to march from Bidarray to Espelette, but the messen^r did 
not arrive in time and on the t^orning of the joth about I^i o’clock Foy, fouojving 
Souu's previous ii^structions, drove Mi aa*s battaliont, from the Gbrosip#! mountain ; 
then pressing against the flank of Morilfo he forced him alfo bick fighti^ to 
Pusttqde Mayja. .However, D’Erlon’s Imttle was at this period receding ^J,^and 
Foy f^ng tp off retired with the loss of Cclond and^^^o Tnen. having 

however, taketra quantity of baggage and 100 prisoners,^’ Continuing his retreat all 
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wjiied dojpbq and V^tadt* on tfe0< wibj jni^tinirime t)b jfliev4^»bW'« 
division at.tbose poste, and on the jath defended them gfi^sK^eral HiH? ; S*k^ 
were tlw principal oir^ujtnstances of the battle <0 the Nivelle, whereby Sotut wfts 
driven from a mountain jpositioivwhicD he bmd been fortifying for three mantb$^ 
He}o$t^$men and omcers« including 1200 er 1400 prisoners^ and one^genem) 
was kfllea^ flis fiei^magazincs at St. Jean de Im/. and Espelett^dlinto the bolide 
of the vidtors, ^nd 5! pieces of artillery wd)re taken, the greater part havhig .been 
abanooned in the redoubts of the low country to John Hope. The a^a laid 
l>yo generalsr Kempt and Byng, wounded, and they lost 2604 men and officers. 

OBSERVATIONS. # ^ . 

r. Spult far^d in this battle as most generals will who seel^by extensive linas 
to sypply the want of numbers^ o|of hardiness in the troops, gainst rudeeom- 
manders and undisciplined soldi^s lines may, avail, seldom against accomplished 
generals, never when the assailants are the better solders. Caesar at Aleisia resisted 
the Oaulfl^ but his lines served him not at Dyirachiammagaiust Pompey. Crossus 
failed in Calabria against Spartacus ; and in modern times Uic Duke of Marlborough 
broke through all the French lines in Flander^ If Wellington triumphed at Torres 
Vedras, it was perhaps because his lines werc not attacked, and, it may be, Soult 
was seduced by that cample. His works were aliiiosl as gigantic, and upon the 
same plan, that is to sa.^ a river on one flank, the ocean on the other, and the front 
• upon mountains covered with redoubts and partially #protectcd by inundations. 
Hut the Duke ^ of Dalmatia had' only three months to complete bi| system; his 
1 iboars were under the gaze of his enemy ; his troops, twice dcfeatecWIiiring the 
^vccution, were inferior in confidence and numbers to the assailants. Wd"' 

iLii^lon^S fines at Torres Vedras had been laboured fo^a whole year, Massenn 
only' knew of th|eni wlicn they stopped his progress, and his «,rmy, inferior in 
numbers, had bee% repulsed in Ac recent battle of Busaco. 

It is not meant by this to decry cntrent^Jicd camps within compasSS, and around 
wliich an active army moves as on a pivot, delivering or avoiding battle according 
to circumstances. The objectionOaiiplies only to those extensive covering lines by 
which soldiers are taught to con.sider themselves inferior in strength and courage to 
their enemies. A general is thus precluded fioni showing liimself at important 
points and at ciitical periods ; he is unable to encourage his troops, or to correct 
eirors ; his sudden resources and the combinations of genius are excluded by the 
necessity of adhering to the works, while the assailants may make whoever di^- 
sitions they like, menace every point, and select where to break tljwgb. The 
defenders, leeing large masses directed against them, and unable to draw confi- 
dence from a like display of numberSi become fearful, knowing there must be some 
weak poiRt wHiclwis the measure of strength for the whole. The assailants fall on 
with lhat heat and vehemence which belongs to those who act voluntarily and on 
the pifensive ; each mass strives to outdo those on its righffand left, andriailnre is 
only a repulse, wMbreas the fissalled, having no res#urv but victory, look to their 
flanks, and are more anxious about their ^eighbourst^figli ting tftan their own. 

» 1^ thes^ disadvantages were experienced at the battle of the Nivelle. D'Erlon 
aUribpjted bis defeat to the loss of tlie^ridge of Afhotz by Con roux's division, and 
to this cause also tdaransin traced his misfoatuncs. Taupin laid his defeat at M^n- 
sin’s 4 oo^p but Claifsefi on tIle#other hand, ascybed it at once to want of firmiRss 
in the troops, although he also e^scrted^thaAf Dancau’s division hod come to his 
aid fi;<>p4.^^he camp of Series, he^ould have maintained his ground. * Soult, how- 
ever, liirabed C^lausel's defe^ to injudicious ifTeasures. That genetol./he said, 
attempted toad^end the village of Sarre, after the redoubts of San Borbe and 
carried, whi^by i^onroux’s division was overwhelmed in detail, and 
driven hack In to ^molz. Clausel should juthet liavo assembled htethre^' 

divi^feus Rt once in (tm main position, which Mias Ifis baule-ground, am} thAe, ^ 
covered fe.Ao sm^er Rhnne^i ought to hav^been victorious. It whs scarcely 
credlb^ dhservel, tHht such cfitrenchments as Clausersond D'BrionV should' 
have peep, carried. For bis part* he rejied on their strenyth^oonfidenttvoa to- 
tl^k the ali^a must.«acr^(^, 95,000 men to force them, anTpIfrhapS fail fh^ 
He had l^en on the right when.the battle began, no reports came to him, he oonM 
^ • - -• 
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^ 9f events only 'i)y the fire, and when he reached the camp of with 
his reserve t^roops and artillery, dauseVs works were lost! f.His arrival htid, 
ever, p^lysed the march of three divisions. This was true, yet there seems softie 
foundation for Clansel’s complafiit, namely, that he had for nvc hotiTs fought Oh 
his main position, and during that time no help had come, although the^cattip of 
Serres was close af hand, the distance from St Jean de Luz to that piaoe OhlV four 
miles, and the attack in the low ground evidently a feint Tl^^s, then, was Soult’s 
error. He suffered Sir John Hope to hold in play 25,000 men in the low grc'mnd, 
while ^»ooo under Clausel lost the battle on the hills. 

2. The French army wp inferior in numbers, and many of the works were un- 
finished ; and yet two s^rol g divisions, Daricau's and Foy's, were quite thrown out 
of the fight, for tho slight offensive movement made by the latter produced no effect 
whatever. Vigorous counter-attacks are, no dofibt, essential to a good defence, 
and it was In allusion to this that Napoleon, speaking of Joseph's position behind 
the Ebro in the beginning of tjic war, said, If a river were as broad and rapSd as 
the Danube, it would be n/“"hfiig without secure points for passing to tKte offensive." 
The same maxim applies to lines, and Soult grandly conceived and applied this 
principle when he proposed the descqpt upon Aragon to Suchet. But he conceived 
It meanl) and poorly when he ordered Foy to attack by the Gorospil mountain. 
I'hat general's numbers were too few, and the direction fjf the march false ; one 
regiment m the field of battle at the decisive moment would have been worth three 
on a distant and secondary point. Foy’s retreat was inevitable if D’Erlon failed, 
and wanting 44;he other’s aid he did fail. What success could B'oy obtain ? He 
might have, driven Mina’s battalions over the Puerto de Maya and quite through , 
the Ba^j^n ; he might have defeated Morillo, and perhaps have taken General 
Hill’s baggage ; yet all tins would have weighed little agaimt the allies' success ‘i,t 
Amotz; and the^deeper he penetrated, the more difficult would have been his 
retreat. The incursion into the Bastan by Yspe^ii, proposed Cy him on the 6th, 
although properly rejected by Soult, would probably have produced neater effects 
than the one executed by Gorospil on the loth. A surprise on the 6th, Hill’s 
troops being then in march by brigades through Ihe Alduides, might have brought 
some advantages to the French, and perhaps delayed the general attack beyond 
the loth, when the heavy rains which set m on the nth would have rendered it 
difficult to attack at all : Soult would thus have had time to complete his works. 

3. It has been observed that a minor cause of defeat was .the drawing up of the 
Fi ••nch troops in front instead of in rear of the redoubts. This may possibly have 
happened in $ome places from error and confusion, not by design, for Ckusel's re- 
port expressly states that Maransin was directed to form in rear of the reaoubls and 
charge the allies when they were between the works and the abattis. It is, how- 
ever, needless to pry closely into these matters when the true caflse lies broad on 
the surface. Lord Wellington directed superior numbers with superior skill. The 
following’ analysis wilF’prove this, but it must be req^embei^ ^at the conscripts 
are not included in the enitneotion of the French* force ; being qhite undisciplin«i, 
they were kept in miisses behifcfd and neves* engaged. 

Abb6’s division, furnishing 5000 old soldiers, was posted in two lines one behi.id 
the other, and they were both paralyzed bjf'the position of Morillo’s division and 
Mina’s battalions. Foy's division was eMtirely oLcftpied by the same troops* Six 
thousand of Wellington's worst soldiers therefore' sufficed to employ 12,000 of 
Soult's best troops during the whole < 3 ay. Meanwhile Hill fell upon the decisive 
point where there was only D’Armaffnac’s division to oppose him, that is to aav, 
5000 against 20.000. And while the battle was secured on the right of |he Nivelie 
by this disproportion, Beresford on the other bank thrust 24,000 agaiiut the' to, 000 
composing Conroux's and Maransin’s divisions. Moreover as Hill and ]^|:esford, 
^vancung, the one from bis left the other from his right,^ formed a wedge towards 
totf bridge of Amptz, 44,000 men rqmpo^ng the sljq divisions under tl^e g«|tlfals, 
fell up(m the 15,000 composing 'Ihe divisions of D’Armaggiac, C^nfouit/and 
h^^ransin ; and these last were also attacked in Metail, be&usL part of Confttux’s 
tmps were defcajtf^^ Sarre, and Barbot’s brigade of Maransiff's corps was 
beaten on the.RfTune by the light division before the main position was attacked, 
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with Sooo men, having first defeated Ballot's hnga<ie, fell tipQh 
Jt'ad onlf 3obo, while the rest of the French army was hem in "by 

Fr^e hnd Hope. Thus more than 50,000 troowp, full of confidence fiom repeated 
viotOries* we^ suddenly thrown upon the decisive point where there were only 
iB.ooo dispjrited by previous reverses to oppose them. Against such a thuiulerbc^ 
there was no defence in the French works. ® Was it then a ^simple matter for 
WelHngtpn so to combine his battle? T^he mountains on whose huge fiankshe 
gath«n^ bis fierce soldiers, the roads he opened, the horrid crags he surmounted, 
the headlong steeps lie descended, the wild regions through which he poured the 
destructive fire of more than 90 guns, these and the reputation of the French com- 
mander furnish the everlasting reply. 

And yet he did not compass all that he designed. The French right escapdU, 
because when he passed the Niv£^le at San he had only two divisions in hand, 
the,^ixth had not come up, three were in observation of the camp at Serres, and 
before he ccyild assemble enough men to descend uponthe enemy in the low ground 
the day had closed. The great “bbject of the battle therefore unattain^, and 
it may be a question, seeing the shortness of the days and the difficulty of the roads 
were not unexpected obstacles, whether th^ combinations would not have been 
surer if the principal attack had been directed entirely against ClauseVs position. 
Carlos D’Espafla's forte and the remainder of Mina’s battalions could have re- 
inforced Morillo’s division with 5000 men to occupy D'Erlon’s attention ; it was not 
essential to defeat him, for though he attributed his rcn-eat to Clausel’s reverse that 
general did not complain that D'Ei Ion’s rcWcat endangered his piOsition. 'This 
arrangement would have enabled the rest of Hill’s troops to reinforce Btresford and 
^^ve given Lord Wellington three additional divisions in hand with whiclyto cross 
the Nivelle before two o’clock. Soult’s right wing coultbnot then have escaped. 

4. In the report of the batpe Lord Wellington, from some hversight, did but 
scant and tardy Justice to the light division. Acting alone, for Longa’s Spaniards 
went off towards Ascain and scarcely fised a shot, this division furnishing only 
4700 men and officers, first carried {he smaller Rhune defended by Barbot’s brigade, 
and then beat Taiipin’s division from the main position, thus driving superior 
numbers from the strongest works. In fine, being less than one-sixth of the whole 
force employed against Clausel, .Uiey defeated one-third of that general’s corps. 
Many brave men they lost, and of two who fell in this battle I will speak, 

*1116 first, low in rank, for he was but a lieutenant, rich in honour, for he bore 
many scars, was young of days. He was only 19. But he had seen piore con.Mts 
Und sieg^ than he could count years. So slight in person, and of sych surpassing 
and deUcate beauty that the Spaniards often thought him a girl disguised in man's 
clothing, he w^ yet so vigorous, so active, so brave, that the most daring and 
experienced veterans watched his looks on tlic field of b.ittle, and implicitly follow- 
ing where he led, would like children obey his slightest sign in the most difficult 
situations. His education incomplete, yet were his flhtural poww^ so happy, 
the keenest and fet-furnished intellects shrunk frowi a« encounter of wit, and every 
thought and aspiration was proud and /loble, indi<i^ting futufe greatness if destiny 
Fmd so willed it. Such was Edward Freer of the 43rd, one of three brothers who 
covered with wounds have all died In the servicA Assailed the night before the - 
battle with that strange antJcflDalion of cbming death so often felt by military men, 
he Wits pierced with three balfs^at the^nrst storming of the Rhune rocks, and the 
sternest soldiei*s in the regftnent wept evetFin the middle of the fight when they . 
hear4 of his fate. «. # ^ 

Oti the same day and fit the same hour was killed Colonel lliomas Lloyd. He 
likewise ha^ been a long time in the 43rd. Under him Freer had learned the rudi- 
ments of his profession, but In the course of the war promotion placed Lloyd at the 
he^d of the 94th, and iFwas leading that regiment he fell. In him also were com- 
bined menW und bodily powers of no ordinary km1cl. A gracrful symiqptry^m- 
biped wjjth Hercuteaq^trength, and a counterihnee at once franJfand majestic, gave 
thif true imiex of '%is nature, foFhis capacity was great and commanding, anjhis 
militai’y knowledge extensive both from exj^rience and ^tu^ ^On his mirth and 
vrit, so well known in the army, I will not dwell, save to remark!; that be u^d the 
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latter without olfunce, ^et as to increase his ascendancy over those ]ii^& whom 
he h^d* Intercourse, for though gentle he was valiant, aiqbll^us; And conJSC«>US;of 
his fitness fd^ great exploits. He like Freer was presdeMi of; and 
Ojyn fall, yet with no abatement of courage. When he fecd^’Cd the mbrtal M^pund, 
a most painful one, he would not suffer himself to be moved, but remained yraiching 
the battle and making observation^ upon the changes in it unti} Ideath cable, it 
was thus at the ^ge of 30, that the good, the brave, the geperou^ Lloyd died. 
TVibutes to his merit haVe been publi^cd by Loni Wellington and by dhe ©f his 
own poor soldiersi by the highest and by the lowest I I’o their testirtiohy I add 
mine, let those who served on equal terms with him say whether in au^t I have 
exceeded his deserts. 

^ ' CHAPTER II. 

SOULT having lost the Nivelle, at first designed to leave part Qf his foreqs in the 
entrenched camp of Bayonne, and with the remainder take a ^Aidting poi^Uon 
behind the Nive, half-way b^^een Bayonne and^t. Jean Pied de jPpjL securing 
his left by the entrenched mountain of Ursouia, and his right on the heights above 
Cambo, the bridge-head of which would give him the power of making offensive 
movements. lie could thus keep his** troops together, and restore their confidence, 
while he confined the allies to a small sterile district of IJjance, between the river 
and the sea, and rendered their situation very uneasy during the winter, jf they did 
not retire. However, he ^on modified this plan. The works of the Bayonne 
camp were nbt complete, and his presence was necessary to urge their progress 
The camp^oif the Ursouia mountam had been neglected, contraiy to his orders,,, 
and the bridge-head at Cambo was only commenced on the right ba,nk. On the 
left it w*do indeed complete, but constructed on a bad trace. Moreover, he foul'd 
that the Nive in (|^ry weatficr was fordable at Ustaiiiz, below Cambo, and at many 
places above that point. Remaining, therefore, at Biiyonne himselfi'* with six divisions 
and Villatte's reserve, he sent D’Erlon^with three divisions to reinforce Foy at 
Cambo. Yet neither D’Erlon’s divisions nor Soult s whole army could have stopped 
Lord Wellington at this time, if other circumstaflccs had permitted the laper lo 
follow up his victory as he designed. 

The hardships and privations endiiied on the mountains by th^ Anglo-Portu- 
guese troops had been beneficial to them as 'an army. The fine air and the 
impossibility of the soldiers committing their usual excesses in drink had rendered 
tlicpi unusually healthy, while the facility of enforcing a strict disciplihe, and their 
natural impa^tience to win the fan pLiins spread out before them, had raised their 
moral and physical qualities in a wondciful dcgice. Danger was their sporty and 
their experienced igeneral, in the prime and vigour of life, was as inpatient for 
action as his soldiers. Neither the woiks of the Bayonne camp ftor the barrier of 
the Nive, suddenly manned by a beaten and dispirited army, could have ^png^with- 
stood the^^ progress of ^.^ich a fiery host, and if Wellingtom could have let their 
strength and fury loose ii^ th^ first days succeeding the battKs of the Nivelle, 
France would have fff,lt his coi>qucring footsteps to her con tic. But the country at 
the foot of the Pyrenees is a deep clay, quite impassable after rain, except by the 
royal road near the coast, and 4that of St. Jean Pied dc Port, both of which were 
in the power of the Frcncli. On the by-^pads tho^in^antry sunk to the nnd*Jeg, the 
cavalry above the horses’ knees, and even to the saddld-giiths in some places. Itie 
artillery could not move at all. The ijfin had com'menced on the nth, the mist in 
the early part of the 12th had given Soult time to^^ regain his camp and secure the 
high road to St. Jean Piedde Port, Ly which his trbop^ easilf gained their proper 
posts on the Nive, while his adversary, fixed in the swamps, could Oi^y. mAke the 
ineffectual demonstration at Ustaritz and Cambo already noticed. 

WelUngton, uneasy for his right flank while the Frertc^i commanded ftie C^n)ho 
pas»ge^ across the Nive, directed^ General Hill to menace it again op t^b Ifdtb* 
Foy hadr received^ orders to preserve the bridge-head on the j;iEhl haAK Jn any cir- 
CnipstanceSt but he was permitted to abandon the work the loft Ilouik 
event of a general attack. However, at Hiirs approach, the officer pkfcqd thpre |n 
comn^nd destroj4?d".vU fae work^ and the bridge itself. This w^ A great 
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k>iiljK ml the aUie$' flaok^being thus sectired, t h e jni rore ilbt into oa^tonmei^eK to 
a’vt)i(f the ,Tamt \vtiMt fell heiwvily. wither m»» 

obSt^kck lo th&Ei^Hsh getoesd’e o|Mfation^ Oadie vet7^dav<of 
audi LDngai*5 soktiers eiuedei; Asc^a. p3Ia^ ft a»d mumeted seycfut ’pmtHh ^ 
th^ next day the whole of dte Spanish troops continued these extseSsei hi Viiil4oVlt 
plades^ and on the right Mina’s battalions, seme of whom wo|s in «i 
roudny* made a plieidering and murdering incursion from the mountahiii 
HeUitte* The Portuguese and British loidiers of the left Wing* had oommepm 
the like outrages, and two French persons were kilted in one town ; *howeyer, the 
adjntaot«gencral, Pakenham. arriving at the moment sa\v and instantly put die 
perpetrators to death, thus nipping this wickedness iniR^e oud, but at his own 
for legally he had not that power. This general, whose gener^ty, humanity, BMid 
chivalric spirit excited the admiration of every honourable person who apprcc^^Cd 
him, te the man who edterwards fell at New Orleans, and who has been so 
traduced by American writers. He who was pre-eminently distin^ished by his 
detestation inhiunanity and outrage has been, wim i*lounding mlsehood, repre- 
sented as instigatmg his troops to the most infamous excesses. But from a people 
holding millions of their fellow-beings in th^nost horrible slav^, while they prate 
and vaunt of liberty until all men turn with teathing from the sickening folly, what 
can be expected ? o 

Terrified by these excesses, the French people fled even from the larger towns, 
but Wellington quickly relieved their terror. On thfc 12 th, although expfccting a 
battle, he put to death all the Spanish marauders he could take jn the act, and 
» then, with many reproaches, and despite of the discontent of thwr generals, 
jpre^ the whole to withdraw into their own country. He disarmed insub- 
ordinate battalions under Mina, quartered Giron's Apdalusfans in the Bastan, 
where O’Donnel resumed the command ; sent Freyre‘s GallicHins to Jfho district 
between Irun al!ti Ernani, ana Longa over the Ebro. Morillo's division hlone 
remained with the army. These decisive^ proceedi^s, maiking the lofty character 
of the man, proved not less politic than resolute. The French people immediately 
returned, and finding the strieftst discipline preseived, and all things paid for, 
adopted an amicable intercourse with the invaders. However, the loss of such a 
mass of troops and the effects of, weather on the roads reduced the army for the 
moment to a state of inactivity ; the head-quarters were suddenly fixed at St. Jean 
dc Luz, and the troops were established m permanent cantonments, with the fol- 
lowing line of battle : — ^ • 

The laft wing occupied a broad ridge on both sides of the greaf road beyond 
Eidaii, the principal post being at a mansion belonging to the mayor of Biaritz, 


Barbe, extended liyArraunt^ to Ustantz, the right being tHtown back torfhee Count 
D'Erlon’s position, extended by Cambo to It/a«u. • Frorn this position, which 
might stretch about six miles on the#front and "<^ight mil^ on the flank, strong 
iRcqtiets were jmshed forwards to several points, and the infantry occupied allihe 
villages and towns behind as far back*asEspclett^, Suraide, Ainlioa, San Sant, - 
and Ascain. One regiment df t^andeleffr's cavalry was with the advanced post .on 
the loft, the remainder were ^nt to Andaya sind Urogne, Victor Alten's hotwn^cn 


In this stAie of affairs the «stablisbment of the different posts in fioniled to 
several sklrtnishes. In on# on the i8th, General John Wilson and General Vande- 
lear wefe .ll^Ouodcd ; but on the same day Beresford drove the French from the 
bridge of Urdains, near the junction of the UstaribJ and Sdn Pd roads, and though 
attacked in force the t^t day he maintained his acqtiisition. ‘ A mqse serious 
actfoti oocr^rred on the 23rd In front of Axcatigfies. This tillage, h^d fly the' 
pipdj^^ of the ^vision, was two or thfbq milte -In front of Arlwime f 
t^nearesLsupp^ u 5 s cantoned; tt It built “on il^e centre, of a cpsKe^-snaped 
ridgOk atto the seritries of both armies were so dose tl^tJ^ pcKiefs 'att^ pduols 
aotu^ly passed each other in their rounds, so that a surprise tVas inevhatfte ff U 
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suited tci^er^d^ to attempt It Lord Weillngtott visited* thin post, and tl^e Md- 
odicer o£ duty made known to him its disadvantages and the nkhns ol 
them by taking entire possession <& the village, pushing picquets along the horhs or 
the crescent, and establishing a chain of posts across the vaney between them, He 
appeared satisfied with this project, and two days afterwards the 43rd andMne of the 
rinemen were employed to effect It, the greatest part of the divfeiort being brought 
up in support. The French, after a few Ihots, abandoned Arcangues, BussuSfinry, 
and both horns of the crescent, retiring before the picquets to a large fortified house 
situated at the mouth of the valley. ‘The project suggested by the field-officer was 
thus executed with the Idss only five men wounded and the action should have 
ceased, out the picqpets of the 43rd suddenly received orders to attack the fortified 
house, and the columns of support were shown a^several points of the semicircle ; 
the French then conceiving they were going to be seriously assailed reinforced their 
l)Ost *, a sharp skirmish ensuetl and the picquets were finally withdrawn to ‘the 
ground th^ had originally ^;3#e;ed, and beyond whwh they should neve^' have been 
pushed. This ill-managed affair cost 88 men and officers, of which 80 were of 
the 43rd. ,, 

Lord Wellington, whose powerful artilleiy and cavalry, the former consisting of 
nearly 100 field-pieces, and the latter furnishing more tl|an 8600 sabres, were 
paralyzed in the conti’acted space he occupied, was now anxious to pass the Nive, 
but the rain which continued^ to fall baffled him, and meanwhile Mina's Spaniards 
descending on^ more from the Alduides to plunder Baigorry were beaten by the 
national guards of that valley. However, csurly in December the weather amended, 
40 or 50 pieces of artillery were brought up, and other preparations made to suj^, 
prise orSbree the passage Of the Nive at Cambo and Ustaritz. And as this 
operation led to sanguinary battles, it is fitting first to describe the exact position of 
the French.’ ** * 

Bayonne, situated at the confluence of the Nive and the Adour, commands the 
passage of both. A weak fortress of the third order, its importance was in its 
position, and its entrenched camp, exceedingly Strong and commanded by the 
fortress, could not be safely attacked in front, wherefore JSoult kept only six divisions 
there. His right composed of ReiUe's two divisions and Villatte’s reserve touched 
on the Lower Adour where there was a fiotilla 01 gun-boats. It was covered by a 
swamp and artificial inundation, through which the royal road led to St Jean de 
Lu:^,, and the advanced posts, well entrenched, were pushed forward beyond 
Anglet on th?i causeway. His lelt under Clausel, composed of three ^visions, 
extended from' Anglet to the Nive ; it was covered partly by the swamp, partly by- 
the large fortified house which the light division assailed on the 23rd, partly by an 
inundation spreading below Urdams towards the Nive. Thus “fentrenchec^ the 
f jrtified outposts may be called the front of battle, the entrenched, camp, the 
second lin^. and the forV>fess the citadel. The count^py in frbnt^ deep clay soil, 
enclosed and covered witi\, snr^jill wood and farhihouses, was very difflcult to 
move in. ^ 

Beyond the Nive the entrenched camp, stretching from that river to the Adouf*, 
ijWas called the front of MousseiVjles. It wdS in the keeping of D'Erlon's four 
divisions, which were also extended up tha* right bknk of the Nive ; that is to say, 
D'Arpiagnac's troops were in front^of Ustaritz, and ‘ Foy prolonged the line to 
Cambo. The remainder of D’Erlon'Sl corfis was in reserve, occupying a strong 
•range of heights about two miles in front of Mousyroles, the right at ViUefranquc 
on the Nive, the left at Old Moguerrfc towards the Adour. D’Erlon’s commumea- 
tions with the rest of the army were double, one circuitous through Bftyonne, the 
other direct by a bridge of boats thrown above that place. 

After ^he battle of the Nivelle, Soult brought GenerU Paris's divisibn from 
St Jujui Pied de Port to Lahousso^., close under thq^Ursouia mounta^, where it 
was in ctfiinection (With Foy's left, dommunicating by the road to ^ 

Pied de Port which ran in a parallel direction to the river, ^ 

Yhe Nive, ihe.Adour, and the Gave de Pau, which falls into the ftiAter many 
miles aJ)ove Bayona^rWeife all navigable, the first as far as Ustaritr, the second to 
Da.x, the third to Peyrehorade, and the great French, magazines were collected at 
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^ j^0;]atter ]f3$u«s^ But army unis with 4i^!iei3lt^^ ftnd h&om t» 
So^ to the cotu^liy beyond the Nive. to intercept bh commttnkdhoi)^^ 


p^$e)ge over tne Yet to place the troops on both sides of a navothb^ nver 

with cpmmttnicatlo|s bad at all times and subject to entire interauptfons fron> ra^ r 
to dxis in face of an army possessing short communications^ good roa^, and 
enir^ched camps for retreat^ was a delicate and dangerous operation. 

On the 7th orders were issued for forcing the passage on the 9lh. On tlmt day 
Sir John Hope and Charles Alten, with the hrst» hfdu and light divlsionSi the hh* 
atta^ed bti^des of infantry, Vandeleur's cavalry, ana la guns, in all about 24,000 
combatants, were to drive back the French advanced posts aloftg the whole fronf of 
the entrenched camp between the Nive and the sea. This movement was partly %o 
exaanine the course of the Lower Adour with a view to subsequent operations, twt 
principally eo make Soult discover his dispositions ^ ^ de fence on that side, and to 
keep his troops in check while Beresford and Hill enUSSed the Nive. To support 
this double operation the fourth and seventh divisions were secretly brought up from 
Ascain and Espelette on the 8ih, the latter fib the hill of St Barl^, from whence it 
detached one brigade m rehevp the posts of the third division. There remained the 
second, the third, and* the sixth divisions, Hamilton’s Portuguese, and Morillo's 
Spaniards, for the passage. Beresford, leading the tWrd and sixth, reinforced with 
six guns and a squadron of cavalry, was to cross at*Ustaritz with pontoons. Hill 
, having the second division, Hamilton’s Portuguese, Vivian’s andh Victor Alien’s 
cavalry, and 14 guns, was to ford the river at Cambo and LarrOssore. Both 
feper^ were then to repair the bridges at these respective points witlvmaterials 
prepared beforehand ; and to cover Hill’s movement cm the rieht and protect the 
valley of the Niigpffom Paris, i^ho being at Lahoussoa might nave penetrated to 
the rear of the army during the operations, Morillo’s Spaniards were to cross at 
Itzassd. At this time Foy's division wa% extended from Halzou in front of Lar- 
ressore, to the fords above Caml^o, the Ursouia mountain being between his left and 
Paris. The rest of D'Erlon’s troops remained on the heights of Moguerre in front 
of Mousserolles. 

PASSAGE OF THE NIVE* AND BATTLES IN FRONT OF BAYONNE. 

At Ustaritz the French had broken both bridges, but the island connecting them 
was in possession of the British. Beresford laid his pontoons down on the hither 
side in the night of the 8th, and in the morning of the 9th a beaco%lighted (Xt the 
heights toove Cambo gave the signal of attack. The passage was immediatdY 
forced under the fire of the artillery, the second bridge was laid, and D’Armagnac's 
brigade was driven back by the sixth division ; but the swampy nature of the country 
between the river and the high road retarded the allies' march and gave the French 
time to retreat with«little loss. At the same time Hill’s ^^oops, also covered by the 
fire of artillery, ftirced the passage in three columns above and below Cambo with 
slight resistance, though the fords were so deep th A several horsemen were drowned, 
and the French strongly posted, espefially at Haizou where there was a deep and 
strong mill-race to cross as well as Ue river. • 

Foy seeing, by the directipi^of Berq|ford’s fire, that his retreat was endangered,* 
retired hastily with his leftf living his right wing under General Berlier at 'Halsou 
without orders. Hence when Oeneral Pnuglb attacked the latter from Lanissore, 
the sixth division was already on the high road between Foy and Berber, wh» 
e^aped by cross toads mwaras Hasparen, •but did not rejoin bis division until 
in the aftenmon. Meanwhile Morillo crossed at Itzassu, and Baris 
r^rd |o Hellette, where he was joined by a regiment of light cavaUy belonging 
to , Pierre SouUi^who ws then on the Bidouse river. Morillo followed, and in dne 
village Hellette his troops killed 15 peasants, amongst them sevdfal 
and chddmn. ^ * e • 

Oetteral Hill Ihavgig won the passage, placed a brigade of Infantry at Urpimtiy 
to cover tfie bridge of Cambo, and to support the cavalry which he despatch^ to 
§!CdUr Toads wwa^ds Lahoussoa, St. Jean Pied de Ikirtps^nd Hasparen^ and tb 
Observe Paris and PiCrrp ^oult. With the rest of his troops he marchea to the 
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heights of Lormetithoatlo front of the hills of Mogueq^ a^d ViUefranqi^erm^ 
there j0ih^d by the sixth division, th6 third remaining tp cover she bfidge of 
It was tioir aoont one o*co 1 ck, and Soplt, coming nattily from E^onne» aimit^p 
ofwthe disposition mad^ by D’Erloii. and offered biattle,h)s line being extended so as 
to bar the high road. D^Armagnac's brigade, which had retired horn Ustt^rit?, was 
now in advance at Villefranque, and a heavy cannonade andsxirmish ^fUned ^ng 
the front, but no ]^eneral attack was made because the deep roads had retarded the 
rear of Hill's columns. However, the Portuguese of the sixth division, dcseeilWing 
from Lormenthoa about three o'clock, drove D’Arraagnac's brigade with sharp fight- 
ing and after one repulse out of Villefranquc. A brigade of tlie second division was 
then established in advaSice^^ronnecting Hill’s corps with the troops In ViUefrUnqUe 
T^j^us three division^ of infantry, wanting the brigade left at Ui'curray, hemmed up 
four French divisions; and as the latter, notViUhstanding their superiority Of 
numbers, made no advantage of the broken movements of the allies caused by the 
deep roads, the passage of the Nive may be judged a surprise. Wellington thus 
far over-rcached his able a^^jjawfary, yet he had noUtrusted to this unceftafm chanCe 
alone 

'File French masses falling upon the heads of his columns at Lormenthoa while 
the rear as still labouring m the deep roads, might have caused some disorder, 
but could not have driven eithei Hill or Beresford over the rver again, because the 
third division was close at hand to reinforce the sixth, and the brigade of the 
seventh, left at San Barbe, ooiild have followed by the bridge of Ustaritx, thus 
giving the allies the superionty of numbers. The greatest danger was, that Pans, 
reinforced b^ Pierre Soults cavalry, should have returned and fallen either upon 
Morillo or the brigade left at Urcurray in the rear, while Soult, reinforcing D’Erloi, 
with frehfi divisions brought from the other side of the Nive, attacked Hill a«a 
Beresford m front » It was^'to prevent this that Hope and Alien, whose operatioris 
are now to be related, pressed the enemy on the Icft'Dank * ' 

The first-named general, having 12 m^ies to march from St Jean de Luz, before 
he could reach the trench works, put his troops m motion during the night, and 
about eight o’clock passed between the tanks m frcftit of Barroullhet with his right, 
while his left descended from the platform of Bidart and crossed the valley towards 
Biantz The French outposts retired fighting, ,anci Hope sweeping with a half 
circle to his right, and being preceded by the fire of his guns and many skirmisher:^, 
arnved m front of the entrenched camp about one o’clock. His left then rested on 
thrower Adour, his centre menaced a very strong advanced work on the ridge 
of Beyris beyohd Anglet, and his right was in communication uith Alt?^ Tint 
general haVlng*a sliorter distance to move, halted about Bussussary and Arcangues 
until Hope’s fiery crescent was closing on the French camp, an^ then he also 
advanced, but with the exception of a slight skirmish at the fortified house t^ere 
uasno resistance Three divisions, some cavalry, and the unattached bugades 
equal to a (ourth divisiofci sufficed therefore to keep siy FrencVi c^^Visions m check 
on this side. « t, 

Wlien evening clo*-d the al’ivs fell bac^ towards their original positions, but 
under heavy rain and with great fatigue to Hope's wing, for even the royal roaa 
^,was knee-deep of mud and his irofeps were 24 hours under arms. The whole day's 
fighting cost about 800 men for caCh side, tJie loss 6f tne allies being rather greater 
on ih® left bank of the Nive than ort ^he right. ^ ® ^ 

Wellington’s wings being now divided by^the Nive, the French genera! resolved 
*to fall upon one of them with the whole of his forit^s united ; ana misled by the 
prisoners, who assured him that the *<hird and fourth divisioftd were both‘ on the 
heights of Lormenthoa, he resolved, being able to assemble hiji t^Oops mih 
facility on the left of the Nive where also the allies’ front vMs most 
choose ihftt side fOr his counter-stroke. The garrfson of Bayonne 8epd woijg, 
partlyetroops of the line partly National g:uards, With w^iich he ordered ^verilor 
tOi^cupy^e entrefiCebed camp of Mdusserplles ; then statloningrten^prlE^tl On 
thetlpper Adoiir to w^^tch that river high as thetortfliience or the 
he maae D'Erlon. file h^ four divisions over the bridge of bo^tjS l^ween the 
fortress<and Mousseibiies, directing him to gain the camp of Mttap and ppBj 
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behind^att^Vs corps on the other ^de of the river. He thus conpen^retM 
dif iaio^ of Mratiy add Villatte's resonb, a br^e <k fdrimf 

in fiU about 6 d, oife cOtubatants, Indodihg corisciffott. 'tO albiit i 
the^affieit. akhOt^h strorigcr by one ditririotf tpan^the fVenCh imOgiWa* bW 
yet only ^>000 infantry with 24 pieces of cannop! ' ' , , , 

Tho S^renoh marshars first design was to burst with lils whole hrpiy Op tte 
land of BcSsussary and Arcangue^, and then td act as clrcurpstai^es ^wd dici^ j 
and he judged so #ell of his position tha| he debited the ministei’ 6f War tdexp^t 
gool news ror the next day. Indeed the situation of the allies, although beuci^ than 
he knew of, gave him some right to anticipate success. On no point was therp any 
expectation of this formidable counter-attack. Lord W^lingtort was on the left 
of the Nive preparing to assault the heights Where he«ad last seen the Frcp^i the 
evening before; Hope's troops, with the exception of Wilsop's Portuguese rfew 
commanded by General CampWll and posted at Barrouilhet, had retired tp their 
cautonmCntfil the first division was at St jCan dc Luz and Cibourc more tl^n 
miles distant fhom the outposts ; the fifth division^as between those places ahd 
Bidart, jAq all exceedingly fatigued The light dmSwm had ordei-s to retire from 
Bussussary to Arbonne a distance of four miles, and part of tlie second brigp^el^aa 
already marched, when fortunately General Kempt, somewhat suspicious of the 
enemy’s movements, delayed obedience until he could see what >Yas going on in his 
front, he thus as the o*ent proved saved the position 

The extraordinary difficulty of moving through the country even for single 
horsemen, the numerous enclosures and copses whichWenicd any distinct view, the 
easy success of the operation to cross the Nive, and a certain haughty confidence 
the sure attendant of a long course of victory, seems to have tendered the English 
^general at this time somewhat negligent of his own security. Undoubtedly the 
troops were not disposed as if a battle was expected /Phe general position, com- 
posed of two distinct parts wij^ indeed veiy strong , the ridge df Barrouilhet could 
only be attacked along the royal road on a nanow front between the tanks, and he 
had directed entrenchments to be made |ibut there was only one brigade there, and 
a road made with difficulty by the engineers supplied a bad flank communication 
with the light division 'lliis mrroutlliet ndge was piolonged to the platform of 
Bussussary, but m its winding bulged out too near the enemy’s works in the centre 
to be safely occupied m force*, aijd behind it there was a deep valley or basin ex- 
tending to Arbonne. 

7 'he ndge of Arcangiies on the other side of this basin was tire position of battle 
for the centre Three tongues of land shot out from this part to th^ front, anfi the 
valleys jj^etween them as well as their slopes were covered with cop^-woods,alnio&t 
impenetrable The church of Arcangucs, a gentleman's house, and paxts of the 
vilfege, fiirnisl^ed rallying points of defence for the picqiiets, which wcie necessarily 
Ulcerous because of the extent of front. At this time the left-hand ndge or tongiw 
of land was occupied by tlie 52nd regiment, which had also posts in the great basin 
separating the .^rcaligues ijosit^on from that of Bairouilh^ , the cen trak tongue >va? 
held by the picquets of the 43rd with supportings ccmlpanies placed m euccessiou 
towards Bussussary, where was an Qpeii commfn across which troops m retreat 
Vould have to pas^ to the church of Arcanguc? The third was guarded, 

partly by the 43rd, partly by the nfl?men, but tlfb valley between was not occupied, 
and the picquets on the eyi%n1b right extended to an inundation, across a narrow 
part of which, near the housft pf the senator Qarrat, there was a bridge ; th^ lacriity 
for attack was there however small • 

One brigade of the seventh division commued this hue of posts to tliu Nive, 
hbtdihg fhe bridge of Ur(^qms, the rest of tne division was behind San 'E^be and 
^thcr io Ustarit* than to this front. The fourth division was, several 
riiilhs oehihfi the right of the light division. ^ 

'' In Ibis st^fdof affilrs if Soult had, as he first designed, burst withal^is whole 
amiy' UpO;j Bussussary and A^^uguc^ it woUM haVfe iDeeh impossibte Tor life ligf!(t 
divisjon, scatteregl as it was over such an extent of difficult ground, to ha^jitopped 
Hkxrfiol half an ^ur; and thdfe waahO Swport Within several miles, po.iu)jNStor 
officer to«(recf the concentration of the different divistojiS^J^d WeUmgtoti ha^l 
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indeed ordered all the line to be entrenched, but the works were co9ixnen([je4vOA ^ 
great ^edde, i|uid, as is common when danger does not' spar, the soldiers had 
laboured so carelessly that beyond a few abattis, the tracing of some lines and re- 
doubts, and the opening of a roa6 of communication, the ground remained in its 
natural state. The French general would therefore quickly have ^ined the broad 
open hills beyond Arcangues, separated the fourth and seventh divisions from the 
li^ht division, and^’ciit them off from Hope. Soult, however, iu the course of the 
night, for reasons which I do not find stated, changed his project, and at day-b^eak 
Reille marched with Boyer’s and Maucune’s divisions, Sparre's cavalry and from 
no to 30 guns against Hope by the main road. He was followed by Foy and 
Villatte, but Clausel asien-'Med his troops under cover of the ridges near the 
fortified house in fr9ht of Bussuss‘ary, and one of D'Erlon’s divisions approached 
the bridge of Urdains. ». 

Combat of the joih. — A heavy rain fell in the night yet the morning broke (air, 
and soon after dawn the French infantry were observed by the picquets of the 43rd 
pushing each other about a« gambols, yet lining by degrees the neailijt ditches ; 
a general officer was also seen behind a farmhouse close to the sentinels, and at the 
tame time the heads of columns could be perceived in the rear. Thus warned, some 
companies of the 43rd were thrown on me right into the basin to prevent the enemy 
from penetrating that way to the small plain between Bus,5:,ussary and Arcangues. 
General Kempt was with the picquets, and his foresight in delaying his march to 
Arbonne now saved the poMtion, for he immediately placed the reserves of his 
brigade in the church and mansion-house of Arcangues. Meanwhile the French 
brewing forth with loud cries, and a rattling musketry, fell at a running pace upon 
the picquets "of the 43rd both on the tongue and in the basin, and a cloud of, 
skimiishttS descending on their left, penetrating between them and the ssuicl 
regiment, sought to turn both. The right tongue was in like manner assailed and 
at the same time the picquets at the bridge near Gar,at’s house wtCe driven back. 

The assault was so strong and rapid, the enemy so numerous, and the ground 
so extensive, that it would have been impossible to have reached the small plain 
beyond Bussussary in time to regain the church of A'-cangues if any serious resistance 
had been attempted ; wherefore delivering their fire at pistol-shot distance the 
picquets fell back in succession, and never were the steadiness and intelligence of 
veteran soldiers more eminently displayed ; for though it was necessary to run at 
full speed to gain the small plain before the enemy, who was constantly outflanking 
the Jine of posts by the basin, though the ways were so deep and narrow that no 
formation could be preserved, though the fire of the French was thick and close, and 
their cries vehement as they rushed on in pursuit, the instant the open gl^'ound at 
Bussussary was attained, the apparently disordered crowd of fugitives became a 
compact and well-formed body defying and dending the fruitless* efforts of ^eir 
adversaries. ^ 

The 52nd being aboi.tJ half a mile to the left, though onl)»'slightly assailed fell 
back also to the main ridge, for ^though the closeness 01 the coun^ did not permit 
Colonel Colborne to deserve She ^trength of the enemy he could see the rapid retreat 
of the 43rd, and thence judging now serious 'the affair was, so well did the regimenft, 
of the light division understand r^ch other'll qualities, withdrew his outposts to 
‘secure the main position. And in good time he dii' s*^ 

. On the right-hand tongue the troops 'were not so fortunate, fot whether they 
delaj^d their retreat too long, or thflt rhe tfountiy was more intncate, the enemy 
^ moving by the basin, reached Bussussary before th^ rear arrived, and about ipo of 
the 43rd and riflemen were thus intercepted. The French were in a hollow rp^ 
and careless, never doubtmg that the officer of the 43rd, Ensign Campbell, a ypu$h 
scarcely id years of age, would surrender ; but he with a shout broke into dtdr 
column sword in hand, and though the struggle was severOand 20 of the 43rd ahd 
30 of iheMflemen with their officer remained prisoners, reached the church With )fhe 
rest. V CL ‘ 

D*Armagnac's division of D'Erlon^s corps now pushed cloie up to the biridg^if 
Urdains, and Clausel assembled his three tfivisions by degrees at BussusMbry, open- 
ing nH^nwhile a fit e of musketry. The position was however safe. The 
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mansioWbouse on the covered by abatis and Hot easily accessible^ waA 
deferAled by a rifle battaBon and the Portuguese. Thh raurcfa a^d 
weie occupied bj tbe40^» who were supported v^lth two mouutain-goas, 
being covered by a declivity of thick copse-wood (tiled with riflemen, ana only Co 
be turned by narrow hollow roads leading on ea^ side to the church. On Che left 
the 5aBd, npw supported by the remainder, of the division, spread as far as the ^reat 
basin which separa^ the right wing from the*ridge of Barrouilhet, towkrds vmidh 
soma small posts were pushed, but there ^as still a great interval between Alt^^s 
and Hope’s positions. 

The skirmishing fire grew hot, Clause! brought up ta guns to the ridge of Bus* 
sussary, with which he threw shot and shells into the c^rchyard of Arcangucs, and 
400 or 500 infantry then made a rush forwards, bu£^ heavy Are from the 43rd 
sent them back over tho ridge \^ere their guns were posted. ® Yet the practice of 
the latter, well directed at first, would have been murderous if this musketry from 
the^ churchyard had not made the French gunners withdraw their pieces a little 
behind the«idge, which caused^their shot to fly w^^and high* G^eral Kempt 
thinking the distance too great, was at first inclined this fire, but the moment 

it lulled the French gunners pushed their pieces forwards again and their shells 
knocked down eight men in an instant, 'i'hc small arms then recommenced and the 
shells again flew high. The I'rench were in like m<i nner kept at bay by the riflemen in 
the village and mansidft -house, and the action, hottest where the 52nd fought, con- 
tinued all day. It was not very severe but it has been noticed in detail because both 
French and English wnters, misled perhaps by an iimccurate phrase in the public 
despatch, have represented it as a desperate attack by which the light division was 
driven into its entrenchments, whereas it was the picquets only tha.' were forced 
Bryik, there were no entrenchments save those made on the spur of the lament by 
the soldiers in the churchyard, and the French can hardly be sa|d to have attacked 
at all. The real battle was at^Urrouilhet. 

On that side Reille, advancing with two divisions about nine o’clock, drove 
Camp^H’s Portuguese from Anglet, and Sparre’s cavalry charging during the fight 
cut down a great many men. V»he French infantry then assailed the ridge at ^r- 
rouilhet, but moving along a narrow ridge and confined on each flank by the tanks, 
only two brigades could get into action by the main road, and the rain of the preced- 
ing night had rendered all the by-roads so deep that it was mid-day before the 
French line of battle was filled. This delay saved the allies, for the attack here also 
was so unexpected, that the first division and Ixird Alymcr’s brigade were at rest in 
St. Jean de Luz and Bidart when the action commenced. The Tatt«y did not^cach 
the posMon before n o'clock ; the foot-guards did not march frowf St. Jean until 
after 12, and only arrived at three o'clock in the afternoon when the fight was done ; 
all the troops *wcre exceedingly fatigued, only 10 guns could be brought Into play, 
anb" from some negligence part of the infantry were at first without ammunition. 

Robinson’s brig.'de of the fiftli division first arrived lo^gupport Campbell's Portu- 
guese, and fighvthe battle.- The French spread their skirmishers along the whole 
valley in front of Biaritz^ but their principal effort was directefl by the great road and 
cigainst the platform of Barrouilhet about the mayor's house, where the ground was 
so thick of hedges and coppice-wood that a most confused fight took place. The 
assailants, cutting ways through the hedges, poured on in smaller or Larger bodies as 
the openings allowed, ancUwpre immediately engaged with the defenders ; at some 
points they were successfiil at 'Others heat^ back, and few knew what was ffoJng 01? 
to the right or left of wheqe they stood. By degrees Reille engaged both hw 
divisions, and some of ViUaite’s reserve alsc>cntercd the fight, and then Bradford's 
jportugues B and Lord Aylmer's brigade arrived on the allies' side, which enabled 
Coloiiol Greville’s brigade of the fifth division,' hitherto kept in reserve, to rdieve 
Robinson's ; that general was however dangerously wounded and bis troops suflered 
severely. • 

And ftow a^vety notabi'e action was performed by the,Qth reglrpent*’ under 
Colonel Cameron. f»This ofifiser was on the extreme left of Greville’s brigade, 
Robinson^s being then shifted in second line and towards the right, Bradford's 
brigade was at the mayor's bouse some distance to of the gth regiment, 
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and the sp^ between #as otocupied by a> X^ortugucse battalbzL There was u#£ront 
of Onwme's elitfigiade ;a> thick hedg^#. but tmmediatdy i^^^pbsitievthA ^ vwae a 
coppice^wobd poss^Med by the enemyk whose skhrmisfaers were ^eoctidually gathering 
in*inasses.and rushing o^t as if to assail the hne, they were as often; driven 1)ack» yet 
the ground was so broken that nothing could be seen beyond tiie flankst^ and when 
some tiine had pas^d in this mannet, Cameron, who had recei^d np orders, heard 
a sudden firing along the ma<n road close^o his left. His adjuAnt was sent to^lbok 
out, and returned immediately with intelligence that there was little fighting -oft the 
road, but a French reg/ment, which must hrwe passed unseen in small bodies 
through the Portugues^between the 9th and the mayor's house, was rapidly filing 
into line on the rear. Tne British regiment was then in close column at ashort 
distance, and itsconjmander. Colonel Piper was directed by Cameron to face about, 
march to the rear, and then bring up his left shoinder when he would infallibly fall 
in with the French regiment. Piper marched, but whether he niisundcrstood^lho 
order, took a wrong dirccti(^ or mistook the enemy for Portugueses he passed 
them. No firing was hea n dyT u c adjutant again htinied to the rear, and letumed 
with intelligence that the 4tU regiment was not to be seen, but the enemy’s line 
was nearly fonned, Cameron, leaving*5o men to answer the skirmishing fire which 
now increased from the copse, immediately faced about and marched in line against 
the new enemy, who was about his own strength, as fast as flie rough nature of the 
ground would permit. The French fire, slow at first, increased vehemently as the * 
distance lessened, but wherP the 9th, coming close up, sprung foiwards to the 
charge, the ad^rse line broke and tied to the flanks in the utmost disorder. Those ^ 
who made fry tneir own right bmshed the left of Grcville's brigade, and even carried 
off an o|[jcer of the royals in their rush, yet the greatest number were 
prisoners, and the oth, having lost about 80 men and officers, resumed their old 
ground. • • • 

The final result of the battle at Barroiulhct was the repulse of Rcille’s divisions, 
but Villatte still menaced the light flank, And Foy, taking possession of the narrow 
ndge connecting Bussussary with the platform of Bgrrouilhnt, threw his skirmishers 
into the great basin leading to Ai bonne, and connecting his right with Reille’s left 
menaced Hoi>c’s flank at Barrouilhet. This was about two o’clock, Soult, whose 
columns were now all in hand gave oidcrs to renew the battle, and his masses were 
beginning to move, when Clausel reported that a largo body of fresh troops, 
apparently coming f^rom the other side of the Nive, was menacing D'Armagnac’s 
divisic'n from the heights above Urdains. Unable to account for this, Soult, who 
saw the guard^ and Germans moving up fast fiom St. Jean cle Luz an€ all the 
unattached brigades already in line, hesitated, suspended his own attack, and 
jordered D'Erlon, who had two divisions in reserve, to detach one tcp»the support of 
D’Armagnac: before this disposition could be completed, the night fell. • 

The fresh troops seen by Clausel were* the third, fourth,* sixA, and seventh 
divisions, v^iose movemdits during the battle it is tirfte to notidt. When l/>rd 
Wellington, who remsyned oft the right of the Nive during the night of the 9th, 
discovered at day-break that the ? rench hadtabandoned the heights in HiU’s frontji 
he directed that officer to occupy t^em, and piyih parties close up tp the entrexiched 
nramp of Mousserples while his cavalry spre^ beyoijd ^iasparen and up the Adour. 
Meanwhile, the cannonade on the left bank of the Ni^^ tecii^ beard, ho repaired ki 
. -rsoa to that side, first making the thjjd a«d sixth* divisions repass the river, and 
j|irecling Beijesford to lay another bridge of communication lower down the Nivej 
near Villefranque, to shorten the line of movement. *^Wheii he reaohibd the left Of 
the Nive and saw how the battle stood, he made the scMjth dhrision afiose to the 
left ^om the hill of San Barbe, plftbed the thiftd divisionc-at Uxdains, and brought 
up the fourth division to an open heathy ridge on a hill a|oat amfie behittd the 
church of Arcangues. From tli^ point General Cole sent Ross's brigade ddwn irfko 
the baUn on the 1 ^ Colborne, cover Arbonne^ being prumred ^iibself 19 
march witn his whole division if the enemy attempted to peneftaie ialbrce t]^we^n 
Hope and Alien. .The^ dispositions were lor the tziost 'part completed ftbeut two 
o’clo^,ai)d thus vytS held in check at Busenesaly, and the renewed attack 

by Foy, •Villatte, and Reille’s divisions on Barrouilhet prevented. 
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, Anj^Fortugu^ more iJ?oo 

wounded^ two gebends were amoogEt the latter and about 300 ausj^ 
piyap^tieJiS., ,lTic^FreB)c 4 had one Viilattc, womidedr ^ lost w|it*^woo 

mer^» but when tne action tetttdnat^ two regimeit'b of Nassau aiia one.of FrankfoKf 
the whole tuider the command of a Colonel Kruse, came owr to tlve alliea These 
men were flpt deserters* Their prince having* abandoned Napoleon in Qermany 
sent secret instructions to hjs troops to do so likewise^ and in gocftl time, for orders 
to dftarm them reiched Soult the ne^ft looming The generals on each side, the 
one hoping to profit, the other to prevent mischief, immediately transmitted notice 
of the event to Catalonia where several regiments of the same nations were ^rviag. 
Lord Wellington failed for reasons to be hereafter me^^^n^d, but Suchet disanued 
hib Germans with reluctance thinking they could be trusted, an^ the Nassau tro<^s 
at EJayonne were perhaps less iufVuenccd by patriotism than by an old quarrel J for 
whep belonging to the army of the centie they had forcibly foraged Soult's district 
early in the year, and carried off the spoil in defiance of his autliority, which gave 
rise to bitter disputes at the timc'and was probably ntt £(j^gotten by him, 

Cotnhat of t/ie iitli . — In the night of the joth ReiUc withdrew behind the tanks 
as far as Pucho, Foy and VilLitte likewise drew back along the connecting ridge 
towards Bussussary, thus unitiug with Clause’s left and D’Ei Ion's reserve, so that 
on, the morning of Uie tlie French army, with the exception of D'Armagnac's 

j division which remained in front of Urdams, was concentrated, for Soult feared a 
counter-attack. The French deserters indeed declarad that Clauscl bad formed a 
body of 2000 choice grenadiers to assault the vilkige and church of Arcangues, but 
► the day passed without any event in that quarter save a slight skirrfii^ in which a 
jjw men were wounded. Not so on the side of Barrouilhct. There was a thick fog, 
and Lord Wellington, desirous to ascertain what the Frencli weic aboiiff directed 
the 9th regiment about ten o’clock to open a skinnisiti beyonefc the tanks itrwards 
Pucho, and to pitsh the action^f the Ficnch augmented their force. Cameron did 
so, and the fight was becoming warm, wljpn Colonel Delaney, a stalT-oflliCcr, rashly 
directed the 9th to enter the village. The nror was soon and sharply coiTCCted, 
for the fog cleared up, and Soulf, who had 24*000 nt that point, observing the 
9th unsupported, ordered a countei -attack which was so sliong and sudden that 
Cameron only saved his regimcnjwiih the aid of some Poituguese troops hastily 
brought up by Sir John Hope. The fighting tlicn ceased and Lord Wellington 
went to the nglit, leaving Hope with 01 dors to push back the French picquets and 
re-establish his former outposts on the connecting ridge towards Bussussary, ^ 
SoultHiad hitherto appeared undecided, but roused by this se#>nd insult, he 
ordered Darricau’s division to attack Barrouilhct along the conncctiflg ridge, while 
Boyer’s division fell on by the main road between the tanks. T his was about two 
o'c][pck and thif allies expecting no.battlc had dispersed to gather fuel, for the time 
was w6t and In an instant the lycnch penetrated in all directions, they out- 

flanked the rim, tBey passed the tanks, seized the outabuildings of ^he mayor's 
house, and occupied the copjlSce in front of it ; ihe^ were indeed quickly driven 
from the out-buildings by the loyals, but the tumiijt was greA and the coppice was 
filled with men of all nations intermixea and filling in a perilous manner. Robin- 
son's brigade was very hardly handled, the omcflr commanding it was woui>ded, 
squadron of French cavalrvfiuidenly c«t down some of the Portuguese near the 
wood, and on the right the rotoncl of the 84th, having unwisely engaged his regjpieq^^ 
in a hollow road where the French po^essJd the high bank, was killed with a great 
nuntber of men. However, th%9th regiment, posted on the main road, Jjlied Boyer's* 
flank w?th Are, the 85th r^meni of l^rd Aflmer's brigade came into action, and 
^ John Bbpt. conspicuous from his gigantic stature and heroic courage, was scAm 
whenevet* dsmger presse^ rallying and encour^ing the troops ; at one time he was 
in theittidst of the enemy, his clothes were pierced with bullets, and be received a 
se^e^ wound in the ankle, ygt he would not q\^it the fleld and by his great pEisence 
of ndnd and c^i)» intrepidity restored the battle. The Frenelfwere finely beaten 
fr 5 m the position of IJaTrdttIhct yet they had recovered their original posts, and 
oondnttCd^ the allies with a fire of shot and idieUs iffl til th e/all of *Th^ 
tot^ loiss in tnU fight was iibout 606 men of a side, and aS division v^s now > 
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considerably reduced in numbers the first division took its place on the frmt line. 
Meanwhile Souit sent fiis cavalry over theNive to Mousseroles to check the mCtrsions 
of HfU's horMmen. ‘ ® 

Combat of the laM.— The raii^fell heavily in the night, and though the morning 
b'^oke fair neither side seemed inclined to recommence hostilities. The advanced 
posts were, however, very close to each other, and about lo o'clock^ misunder- 
standing arose. .The French general observing the fresh raiments of the first 
division close to his posts, imagined the fillies were going to atUck him and jmme- 
diately reinforced his front ; this movement causing an English battery to fell into 
a like erfor, it opened upon the advancing French troops, and in an instant the whole 
line of posts was engaged. Souit then brought up a number of guns, the firing 
continued without an obje^i f6r many hours, and 300 or 400 men of a side were 


continued without an obje^i f6r many hours, and 300 or 400 men of a side were 
k(^led and wounded*, but the great body of the French army remained concentrated 
and quiet on the ridge between Barrpuilhet and Imssussarj'. 

I^rd Wellington as early as the loth had expected !^ult would abandon this 
attack to fall upon Hill, and therefore had given B^TCsford orders to cr»Ty the sixth 
division to that general’s ^itsSlstance by the new blul^e and the seventh division by 
Ustaiitz, without waiting for further instructions, if Hill was assailed ; now observ- 
ing Soult's tenacity at Rarrouilhet heedrew the seventh division towards Arbonne. 
Beresford had, however, made a movement towards the Nive, and this with the 
march of the seventh division and sonic changes in the position of the fourth division, 
caused Souit to believe the allies were gathering with a view to attack his centre on 
the morning of the 13th ; and it is remarkable that the deserters at this early period 
told him the Spaniards had re-entered Fiance although orders to that effect were 
not as we shall find given until the next day. Convinced then that his bolt was shot 
on the l^'ft of the Nive, lie left two divisions and Villatte's reserve in the entrenchi 1 
camp, and marched with ll>e other seven to Mousseroles, intending to fall upon Hill. 

'I'hat general aad pushed his scouting jiarties to the Gambouri, and when 
General .Spat re’s horsemen arrived at Mousserolles on the 12th, Pierre Souit ad- 
vanced from the Bidouze with all the tglil cavalry. He was supported by the 
infantry of General Pans, and droi4c the allies’ ^|(Josts from Hasparen. Colonel 
Vivian, who commanded thcic, immediately ordered Major Brotherton to charge 
with the 14th dragoons across the bridge, but it was an ill-judged order, and the 
impossibility of succeeding so manifest, that when Brotherton, noted throughout 
the army for his daring, galloped forward, only two men and one subaltern, Lieu- 
tenant Southwell, passed the narrow bridge with him, and they were all taken. 
Viv^n then, seeing his erior, charged with his whole brigade to rescue them, yet 
in vain, he wiis forced to fall back upon Urcuray, where Monllo’s Span-irds had 
relieved the British infantry brigade on the nth. This threatening movement 
induced General HiH to put the British biigade in march again for^Urcuray oU the 
1 2th, but he recalled 11 at sunset, having then discovered Soult’s columns parking 
the Nive by the boat-biidgc above Bayonne, ^ 

Lord V^cllington, noS feeling the want of num];ers brouglit ^ward a division 
of Gallicians to St. jean Luz, and one of Andalusians from the Bastan to 
Itzassu, and, to prevent their plundering, f^d them from the British magazines. 
’I'he Gallicians were to support Hope, the Antjalusians to watch the upper valley of 
the Nive, and protect the rear of^the army from Pans and Pierre Souit, who conld 
easily be reinforced with a strong body of*’nationa^ ^iprds. Meanwhile Hill had 

:r*/)ikcp a position of battle on a frontpf Jtwo piilcs. 

^ His leftf composed of the 28th, 34thi and 39th regiments, under General 
Pringle, occupied a wooded and brpken range crowned by the chateau of Ville- 
fi;pnque ; it covered the new pontoon bridge of commuiication, which was a mile 
and ^ half higher up the river, but it was separated from the centre" by a small 
stream forming a chain of ponds In a very deep and marsh'' valley. 

The o?ntre, placed on both sides of the high road, near me hamlet of St, Pierre, 
occufPTikl a orescent-shaped height, broken with rocks spid close brushs^d on tbe 
left hand; and on Hhe right hand enclosed with high and^thi^ hedges^ One of 
which, covering at the distance of 100 yards pa#% of the line, was ne^ly impas* 
able. Here Ashwortp'^ Portuguese and Barnes’s brigade of the second division 
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were ^pAwl. The 71st regiment vms on the left, the soih^n the centre, ^he o»nd 
on the right. AshMroith^ Portuguese were posted in advance immediately ^*frofnt 
of Sl Pierre, and their skirmishers occupied a small wood covering their right. 
Twelve mins, under the Colonels Ross and Tulloclf, were concentrated in front of me 
centre, looking down the great road, and half a mile in rear of this point Lecor*s 
Portuguese oivision was stationed with two guits as a reserve. 9 

The right, undef^Byng, was composec^ of the 3rd, 57th, 31st, and 66th. One 
of ihfte regiments, the 3rd, was pasted on a height running nearly paraJlel with 
the Adour, called the ridge of Partouhiria, or Old Moguerre, because a viltagte of 
that ndme was situated upon the summit. This regiment jvas pushed in advance 
to a point where it could only be approached by crossinil the lower part of a narrow 
swampy valley, which separated Moguerre from the heights f>f ISt. Pierre. Tue 
upper part of this valley was helcPby Byng with the remainder of his brigade, and 
his was well covered by a roill-pond leading towards the enemy and nearly 
filling all the vallgy. 

One mile in front of St. Pierre was a range of countei^beights belonging to the 
• French, but the basin between was broad, open, and commanded in every part by 
the fire of the allies, and in all parts the country was too heavy and too much 
enclosed for the action of cavalry. Nor could the enemy approach in force, 
except on a narrow fron^of battle and by the high road, until within cannon-shot, 

, when two narrow difficult lanes branched off to the right and left, and crossing 
the swampy valleys 011 each side, led, the one to the height where the 3rd regi- 
ment was posted on the extreme right of the allies, the other to Gereral Pringle’s 
•Ijosition on the left. 

• In the night of the 12th the rain swelled the Nive and carried away^he allies’ 
bridge of communication. It was soon restored, but 031 the mqrning of the 13th 
General Hill was completely ci^t off from the rest of the army ; and while seven 
French divisions of infantry, furnishing at least 35,000 combatants, approached 
him in front, an eighth, under General (Paris, and the cavalry division of Pierre 
Soult menaced him in rear.* Tq meet the French in his front he had less than 
14,000 men and officers, with 14 guns in position ; and there were only 4000 
Spaniards with Vivian’s cavalry at Urcuray. 

DaitU of St. Pierre . — The monning broke with a heavy mist, under cover of 
which Soult formed his order of battle. D’Erlon, having D’Armagnac's, Abbd’s, 
and Daricau’s divisions of infantry, Sparre's cavalry, and 22 guns, marched in 
front ; he was followed by Foy and Maransm, but the remainder the FrtUch 
army was^ reserve, for the rmds would not allow of any other ord^r. The mist 
hung heavily, and the French masses, at one moment quite shrouded in vapour, at 
another dimly s^en, or looming sudden and large and dark at different points, 
appeared like thunder-clouds gathering before the storm. At half-past eight Soult 
pushed back the British picquets in the-centre ; the sun bqrst out at that moment, 
the sparkling fire, of the h^^it troops spread wide in the valley, and crept up the 
hills on cither flank, while the bellowing of 40 pieces h>f artiVery shook the banks 
of^the Nive and the Adour. Daricau, niaiching orf the French right, was directed 
against General Pringle. D'Armagnac, moving on their left, and taking Old 
Moguerre as the point of direct,ion, was ordered to force Byng’s right. Abb6 
assailed the centre at St. Pierre, where General Stewart commanded, for Sir Row-^ 
land HiU had taken his station on a comma ncUng mount in the rear, from wht^nce 
he could see the whole battle and direct the movements. c 

Abbi£, a man noted for vigouP, pushed his aUack with great violence, and gained 
ground so r^idly with his light troops, on the left of Ashworth's Portuguese, that 
Stewart sent the 71st regiment and two guns from St. Pierre to the latter’s aid ; 
the 'French skirmishers %ewise won the small wood on Ashworth's right, and 
haK.of the soth regiment was also detached from St, Pierre to that qua^tt^^. ^,The 
wood was tbiis retScen, and tlie flanks of Stewatt’s position secr/red, but his centre 
waCS very, much W^hke:jed, and ^he fire of the French artillery was concentrated 
against Jl. Abbd then pushed on a column of attack there with such a power, that , 
in tapite of the play of musketry on his flanks, and a c*a:!-lng cannonade in his 
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front, be gained the top of the position, and drove back the remainder of Ash- 
worth's Portngiiese and the other half of the sotb laghnent which had 4 cpiaitted 
in reserve. ' • ^ , 

General Barnes, who bad stUl the ^and regiment in hand behind St. >Pi'ene, 
immediately brought it on with a strong counter-attadc* The French skirmishers 
fell back on each side, leaving two regiments composing the column to meet the 
charge of the 92nd ; it was rough {tnd pushed home, the French mass 'wavered and 
gave way. Abbd immediately replace^ it and Soult, redouMing the heavy play 
of his guns from the height he occupied, sent forward a battery of horse aStiUery 
which galloping down into the valley opened its fire close to the allies with most 
destructive activity. 'I'hc cannonade and musketry rolled like a prolonged peal 
of thunder, and the seconcK^^'rciich column, regardless of Hoss's guns, thc^h they 
tCrc the ranks in a horrible manner, advanced so steadily up the high road that the 
93nd yielding to the tempest slowly legained old position behind St. Pierre. 
The fcrtuguese guns, their British commanding officer having fallos woupded, 
then limbeicd up to retire, and the French skirmishers reacher^the^ impenetrable 
hedge in fiout of Ashwo’-th’s rigid. General Bai’nes now seeing that nard fighting 
only could save the position, made the Portuguese guns resume their fire, and the 
wing of the 50th and the ca^adores gallantly held the small wood on the right ; but 
Barnes was soon wounded, the greatest part of his and General Stewart's .staff were 
hurt, and the matter seemed desperate For the lights troops, overpowered by 
numbeis, were all driven in except those in the wood, the artillerymen were falling 
at the guns, Ashworth's fine of Portuguese crumbled away rapidly before the 
musketry anc^ cannonade, the ground was strewed with the dead m front, and the 
wounded c.awling to the rear were many. 

If th** French light troops could then have penetrated through the thick he<»ge 
in front of the Portuguese*, defeat would have been inevitable on this point, fo. the 
main column of attack still steadily advanced up the mam road, and a second 
column launched on its right was already victorious, because me colpnel of the 
71st had shamefully withdrawn that gaKant regiment out of action and abandoned 
the Portuguese. Pringle was indeed fighting s^^ongly against Daricau's superior 
numbers on the hill of Villefranque, but on the extreme right the colonel of the 
3rd regiment had also abandoned his strong post to D'Armagnac, whose leading 
brigade was thus rapidly turning Byng's other regiments on that side. And now 
Foy's and Maransin’s divisions, hitherto retarded by the deep roads, 'were coming 
into line ready to support Abbd, and this at the moment when the troops opposed 
to iiim were deprived of their reserve. For when General Hill beheld the retreat of 
the 3rd and yist regiments he descended in haste from his mount, met,, and turned 
tlie latter back to icnew the fight, and then in pei*son leading one brigade of Le 
Cor's reserve division to the same quarter sent the other agains* D’Armagnac on 
the hill of Old Moguerre. Thus at the decisive moment of the battle the F'*ench 
reserve was augmented and that of the aKies thrown as a last resource into action. 
However, the right wing of the 50th and Ashwortl 's ca^ador^'s, both spread as 
skirmishers, never lost th^ small wood in front, upholding the fight there and 
towards the high road with such unflinclrng courage that the 92nd regiment had 
time to reform behind the hamlet of St. Pier^, Then its gallant colonel, Cameron, 

I ‘ once more led it down the road with colours flying and music playing resolved 
to give the shock to whatever stood in the way. At th‘s sight the British sidnnishers 
I on the flanks, suddenly changing horn refeat to attack, rushed forward and drove 
those of th^ enemy back on each side ; yet the battle seemed hopeless, for Ashworth 
was badly wounded, his line was shattered to atoms, and Barnes, who had not 
quitted the field for his former hurt, was now shot ihroagh the body. 

The 92nd was but a small body compared with the heavy mass in its front, and 
the French soldiers seemed willing enough to close with t le bayonet ; but air officer 
riding at their head suddenly turned his horse waved his sword> and appear^ to 
order a retreat, then they faced alK>ut and immediately retir^ across me valley 
to their original position, in good order however ''nd scarcriy pursued by the ^ies, 
so exhausted were the victors. This retrograde movement, for there was* nu ^nic 
or disorder, was pr: portly by the gallant advance of the pand and the 1 
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returning rush of the skirmishers^ |^ly^ the state of MSMfS fthmediet^ Oh the ' 
fight of%)e French column* I'or ^ 71st, indi^nt at theJt coldhd'S cohauctjjbad 
ceiiidm to the 5 gh^ ^wth such alacrity, ana were so well aided thy 
Pottuguese« Generals HiUitand Stewart each In ^rson leading an attack; that the 
hitherto victorious French were overthrown there also in the very moment wb^ 
the 92nd came with such a bravo show down the mam road : I>e Cor was however 
wounded • • 

This double action in the centre being seen from the hifl of Villettanque. 
Dariteu's division, already roughly handidti by Pringle, fell back in confusion ; and 
meantime on the right, Buchan's Portuguese, detached by HiU to recover the 
Moguerre or Partouhina ridge, crossed the valley, and ascending under a heavy 
flank fire from Soult's guns rallied the 3rd regygenlf; m nappy time, for 
D’Armagiuic's first brigade having already passed tne flank qf Byng’s regimeIRs ' 
at the mill-pond was actually iiBV rear of the allies’ lines. It was now la o’clock, 
and while the fire of the light troops in the front and the cannonade in the centre 
coininued, the contending generals restored their respective orders of battle. Soult’s 
right wing^ad been quite repulsed by Pringle, his le^t was giving way before 
Buchan, and the difficult ground forbad his sending immediate succour to either ; 
moreover m the exigency of the moment Jpe had called D’Armagnac’s reserve 
brigade to sustain Abba’s retiring columns. However that brigade and Foy’s and 
Maransm’s divisions were in hand to renew the fight in the centre, and the allies 
could not, unsuccoured, have sustained a fiesh assault ; for their ranks were 
* wasted with fire, nearly all the staff had been killed or bounded, and three generals 
had quitted the field Ixidly hurt. ^ 

j In this crisis Geneial Hill, seeing that Buchan was now well a nek successfully 
engaged on the Paitouhiiia ridge, and that Byng’s regiments were quite ^sters of 
ffiijir ground in the valley of the mill-pond, drew the 57U1 regiment from the latter 
place to reinforce his centre. At the same time, the oridge Sbovc Villefranque 
having been lestircd, the sixtlf division, which had been marching since day-break, 
appeared in order of battle on the mount/rom whence Hill had descended to rally 
the 71st. It was soon followed by the fourth division, and that again by the 
brigades of tlic third division ; tl^o other biigades of the seventh division were hke- 
v/ise in march. With the fiist of these tioops came Lord Wellington, who had 
hurried fiont Barrouilhet when il^c first sound of the cannon reached him, yet he 
ainved only to witness the close of the battle, the ciisis was past, Hill's day of 
glory was complete. Soult had, according to the F'rench method, made indeed 
another attack, or rather demonstration, against the centre, to cover his nevi^pdis- 
positions, an effort easily repulsed, but at the same moment ^chan drove 
D’Arma^^ac headlong off the Partouhina ridge. The sixth division Then appeared 
on the commanding mount in the rear of St. Pierre, and though tlic French masses 
stilLmaintainecf a menacing position on the liigh road, and on a hillock rising 
between the road and tlie mill-pond, they were quickly dispossessed. For the 
English general beiifg now supported by the sixth division, sent Byn® with two 
battalions again^ the hillock, aiTd some troops from tl^ centre against those on the 
high road. At this last point the generals and Uifi had bSbn so cut down that 
( 3 blonel Currie, the aide-de-camp who* brought the order, could find no superior 
officer to deliver it to and led the tAops himself to the attack, but both charges « 
were successful ; and two guife <ff the h^t battery sent dow n in the early part of the 
fight by Soult. and which haft flayed without cgasing up to this moment, were takciwi 1 
'The battle now abated to a*skirmi^i oWight troops, under cover ^ which the , 
French endeavoured to carry their wounded and rally tlieir stragglers, but at 
two o’clock I.x)rd Wellington commanded tf general advance of the whole line. 
Then the F^nch retreated fighting, and the allies following close on the side of the 
Nive ijlied them with mi^ketry until dark. Yet they maintained their line towards 
the Adour* for Sparre’s tavalry passing out that w'ay rejoined Pierre Sot^t on the 
feiclS of Hasparen. This last-earned general and Paris had during the day melfttced 
Morillo amf Vivian’s cavalry at Urcuray ; hewever, not more fhan 30 men of a 
si(i^ wefe hurt; and f^hen Sotlh’s ill success became known the French reared 
toBonlotJ,^ e-iu.. • 
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In this bloody action Soult had designed to employ seven divisions o^l^antsy j 
with <onc brigade of cavalry on the front, and one brigade of i^antry with a cmi^ion | 
of cavatry on the rear ; but the state of the roads an^he narrow front he <was 
forced to move upon did not permit more than five di^ions to act at. St Pierre, 
and only half of those were senously engaged. His loss was certainly 3000, making 
a total of the five days’ fighting of fooo men with two generals, ViUatte and 
Maucoinble, wouJided. The estimate made by the British at ifte time far exceeded 
this number, and one French writer malces their loss 10,000 including probabOy the 
Nassau and Frankfort regiments. The same writer however estimates the ' loss of 
the allies at 16,000 I Whereas Hill had only three generals and about 15^ men 
killed and wounded on :he 13th, and Morillo lost but a6 men at Urcway. The real 
I9SS of the allies in the whoui five days’ fighting was only 50:9, including, however, 
five generals, Hope, Robinson, Barnes, I^ecor, anJ Ashworth. Of this number 500 
were prisoners. 

The Duke of Dalmatia, baffled by the unexpected result of tlie battle of St. Pierre, 
left D'Erlon’i three divisions in front of the camp of Mousseroles, seiV^ two others 
over the Nive to Marac, Knd passing the Adour himself during the night with Foy’s 
division, spread it along the right bank of that river as far as the confluence of the 
Gave de Pau. 

OBSERVATIONS. ^ 

I. Tlie French general’s plan was conceived with genius, but the execution 
offers a great conti-asl to the^'onception What a difference between the sudden con- 
centration of his whole army on the platforms of Aicangues and Bussussary, where 
there were ofily a few picquets to withstand him, and from whence he could have 
fallen with the roll of an avalanche upon any point of the allies’ line 1 what a differ- 
ence bef./een tliat and the petty attack of Clausel, which 1000 men of the ligiit 
division sufficed to arrest Ut the village and church of Arcangucs. There beyond 
question was the weak pait of the English generiii’s cuirass. 'Che spear pushed 
home there would have drawn blood, ^’or the disposition and movements of the 
third, fourth, and seventh divisions were made more with reference to the support 
of Hill than to sustain an attack from Soiilt's ainny, and it is evident that Welling- 
ton, trusting to the effect of his victory on the 10th of November, had treated the 
French general and his troops more contemptuously than he could have justified by 
arms without the aid of fortune. I know not wlYat induced Marshal Boiilt to direct 
his main attack by Anglet and the connecting ridge of Bussussary, against Bar- 
rouilhet, instead of assailing Arcangues as he at first proposed ; but this is ceitain, 
tiiiii for throw hours after Clausel first attacked the picquets at the latter place, 
there were iibt troops enough to stop thiee French divisions, much less a whole 
army. And ihis point being nearer to the bridge by which D’Erlon passed the 
Nive, the egneent ration of the French troops could have been made sooner tha,n at 
Barrouilhet, where the want of unity m the attack caused by the difficulty or the 
roads ruined the French combinations. * c 

The allies were so unexnectjint of an attack, thRt the battle at Ban ouilhet which 
might have been foiighi with ,j7,oco men, w.as actually fought by io,coo. And 
those were not brought into action at once,^ for Robinson's brigade and Campbell's 
Portuguese, favoured by the narrow openin^^ between the tanks, resisted -Reille’s 
divisions for two hours, and gave time for the rest of the fifth division and Bradford’s 
brigade to arrive. But if Foy’s division and Villane’s reserve had been able to 
assail the flank at the same time, by t^’e rKJge conling from Bussussary, the buttle 
would have'been won by the French ; and nieanwh^fle three divisions under Clausel, 
and two under D'Erlon, remained Iiesitating before Urdains and Arcangues, for • 
the cannonade and skirmishing at the latter place were the veiy marks' and signs of 
indecision. ^ 

£. On the irth the inactivity of the French during the morning muY be easily 
accQuntfcd for. The defection of the German regiments, the necessity of disarming 
and rem Dving thore that remained, tihc care of the wounded, and the bme requir^ 
to re-examine the allies' position and ascertain what changes bad taken f^tce 
dining the night, must have given ample employment to the French gtneral. His 
attach in the afterncTJw klso was well judged because already he must have seen, 
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from, increase of troops in his from, from the in trended batten and other 
worki;' rapidly constq^ctod at the church of Arcangues, that no decisive sliced 
c^d be expected on th^eft of the Nivc, and that his best chance was t(f change 
his Bne of attack again to the right bank. To d# this with effect, it was necessary, 
not only to dmvV all Lord Wellington’s reserves from the right ^ the Nive bm to 
be certain that they had come, and this could only be done by repeating the attach 
at Barrouilhet. Tgfe same cause operated on the lath, for it ^vas not until the 
four#i and seventh divisions were seen by^im on the side of Arbonne that he knew 
his wile had succeeded. Yet again the execution was below the conception, for 
first, the bivouac fires on the ridge of Bussussary were extinguished m the evening, 
and then others were lighted on the side of Moussecplea^ thus plainly indicating 
the march, which was also begun too early, bccau^ the leachng division was^y 
Hill seen to pass the bridge of b^ts before sunset. 

These were serious errors, yet the Duke of Dalmatia’s generalship cannot be 
thiil fairly tested. There are many circumstances which combine to prove, that 
when he cx^plained to the emperor of the contradictioiw and obstacles he had to 
encounter he alluded to military as well as to political ana financial difficulties. It 
IS a part of human nature to dislike any distmbance of previous habits, and soldiers 
are never pleased at first with a general, wto introduces and rigorously exacts a 
system of discipline difjfring from what they have been accustomed to. Its utility 
must be proved and confirmed by habit ere it will find favour in their eyes. Now 
SouU suddenly assumed the command of troops who^iad been long serving under 
various generals and were used to much license in Spain. 'Lhcy were therefore, 

, men and officers, uneasy at being suddenly subjected to the auster^ and resolute 

S mmand of one who, from natural character as well as the exigency of the times, 

% war being now in his own country, demanded a ready and exact obetflbnce, and 
a regularity which long habits of a different kind rendered onerous. Hence we 
find in all the Bfencli writers, %nd in Souk’s own reports, manifest proofs that his 
I designs were frequently thwarted or disiijgardcd by Ins subordinates when circum- 
stances promised impunity. His greatest and ablest military combinations were 
certainly rendered abortive by tHe errors of liis lieutenants in the first operations to 
relieve Pampeluna, and on the 31st of August a manifest negligence of his earnest 
recommendations to vigilance led to serious danger and loss at the passage of the 
I^ower Bidassoa. Complaint ancf recrimination were rife m all quarters about the 
defeat on the loth of November, and on tTie 19th the bridge-head of Cambo was 
destroyed contrary to the spirit of his instructions. 'Lhesc things, joined t^ the 
acknowledged jealousy and disputes prevalent amongst the F*nch generals 
employcif in Spam, would indic’atc that the discrepancy between the (Jbnccption and 
execution of the operations in front of Bayonne was not the error of the com- 
magder-in-chief. Perhaps King Joseph's fiiction, so mimical to the Duke of Dal- 
maua, was still powerful in the army and difficult to deal with. 

3. Lord Welling^n has been blamed for putting his^oops in a false position, 
and no doubt h# under- valued,* it was not the fir^t tune, die military genius and 
resources of his able adversary, when he exposeeJ^Hm's tro«ps on the left of the 
Nive to a species of surprise. But lhe*passage of the Nive itself, the rapidity with 
which he moved his divisions from bhnk to bank, and the confidence with which 
he relied upon the valour of dii» troops ,*so far from justifying the censuies whtch^ 
have been passed upon hint by French writcis, emphatically mark his mastery 
the art. The stern justice of sinding the ij^n-tnards back into Spam after the itittle 
of the Niveile is apparent, but^he magnanimity of that measure can oifiy be under-* 
Stood hy considering Lord Wellington’s mihtiry situation at the time. The battle I 


and the sea, Bayonne and the Pyrenees, unable to open communications with the 
disaffected in France, and having the beaten^ army absolutely forbiddJi% to 
forage Of ef on torfook beyond the river on Igs right. The inv^ion of France was 
noft his* own operatitSi, it was •the project of the English cabinet and the allied 
sovereign^ both were naturally urging him to complete it, and to pass the Nive 
and free bis flanks was indispensable, if he would draw twy ‘profit from hisj^ictory 
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of theaoth of November. But he could not pass it with his i^hole army unl^ he 
resigned the sea-coast and his communications with Spain* He was therefore^to 
operate with a portion only of histforce and consequently required all the men be 
could gather to ensure success. Yet at that crisis he divested himself of 35,000 
Spanish soldiers 1 „ • 

Was this done <n ignorance of the military glory awaiting him beyond the spot 
where he stood 1 ^ ^ 

I If I had 20,000 Spaniards, paid and fed," he wrote to Lord Bathurst, “/ 
should have Bayonne, If I had 40,000 I do not know where I should stop. Now / 
have both the ao,ooo and^the ^,000, but / have not the means of paying and supply^ 
inf them, and if ihcf plunder they will ruin all" 

Requisitions which the French expected as a itart of war would have enabled 
him to run this career, but he looked further ; he had promised the people protec- 
tion and his greatness of mind was disclosed in a single sentence. *' / musHell 
your lordship that our success and everything depends upon our mods.'ation, and 
justice" Rather than in/finge on either, he sent the Spaniards to the rear, and 
passed the Nive with the British and Portuguese only, thus violating the military 
1 iile which forbids a general to disscfhinate his troops before an enemy who re- 
mains in mass lest he should be beaten in detail. But genius begins where rules 
end. A great general always seeks moral power in preference to physical force. 
Wellington's choice here wa^' between a shameful inactivity or a dangerous enter- 
prise. Trusting to the influence of his reputation, to his previous victories, and to 
the ascendancy of his troops in the field, he chose the latter, and the result, , 
though he committed some errors of execution, justified his boldness. He surprised 
the pa‘ssa'^-0 of the Nive, laid hia-bridges of comniimication, and but for the rain^^Ji 
the night before, which luiKed the roads and retarded the march of Hill’s columns, 
he would have won the heights of St. Pierre the saAie day. Soufci could not then 
have withdiawn his divisions from the right bank without being observed. Still it 
was an error to have the troops on the left bank so unprepared for the battle of the ; 
loth. It was perhaps another eiror not to liavfc occupied the valley or basin 
between Hope and Alton, and suiely it was negligence not to entrench Hill’s 
position on the loth, nth, and i2ih. Yet with all this, so brave, so hardy, so un- 
conquciable were his soldiers that he was sucefissful at every point, and that is 
the justification of his generalship. Hannibal crossed the Alps and descended 
upop Italy, not in madness but because he knew himself and his troops. 

4. It is agw^ed by French and English that the battle of St. Pierre was one of 
the most despfe-ate of the whole war. Lord Wellington declared that he T.-ad never 
seen a field so thickly strewn with dead, nor can the vigour of the combatants be 
well denied where 5000 men were killed or wounded in three hours fipon a space of 
one mile .square. How then did it happen, valour being so conspicuous on ^ioth 
Sides, that six English apd Portuguese brif^ades, furnishing l#'ss than 14,000 men 
and officers with 14 guns, were enabled to withstand ^evdn French divisions, certainly 
furnishing 35,000 me*' and offlee^^ with 22 guns ? * The analysis of this fact shows 
upon what nice calculations and accidents w»ar depends. t 

^ If Flill had not observed the Krench passing their bridge on the evening of the 
I2th, and their bivouac fires in the night, James's brigade, with which he saved the 
^ day, would have been at Urcuray, and Soult could, .not have been stopped. But 
the French general could only brin^ fiwc divisions ‘into action, and those only in 
'succession, that in fact three divisions or about iij.ooo men with 22 guns actually 
fought the battle. Foy’s and Maransm's troops did not engage until after the crisis 
had passed. On the other hand the proceedings of Col< 5 nel Peacocke rS the 71st, 
and Colonel Bun bury of the 3rd, for which they were Ipsth obliged to quit the 
service, forced General Hill tocaiTy his reserve away from itie decisive point at tliat 
critical period which always occurs ^m a well-disputed field and which every gi Cat 
gener^ wutches fortwith the utmost aqA'icty, This was no error, ^ was necessity, 
and the superior military quality of the British troojes rendere^i it successful^ 

The French officer who rode at the head of the second attacking coltnin i^jight 
be a b^ave man, dbubtiCj.f he was ; he might be an able mauf but he I^ad not the 
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• Ow bl^ tight flank indeed Hill’s vigorous comiter-atfftclt 
sucftessfidi but the battle was to be w6n in the centre j his column 
tmdismayed, and only one weak battalion, the 9aiid, wa$ before it; a short cxh'oASh 
lion, a decided gesture, a daring example, and it would have overborne the’ snial} 
body in its front, Foy’s, Mamhsin’s, and the half of D’Armagfnac’s divlsipni would 
then have followed fi the path thus marked out. Instead of this life weighed ebi^nees 
and ftftreated. How different was the conduct of the British generals, twd diT Whdm 
and nearly their staff fell at this point, resolute not to yield a step at Sttch 
a oitical period; how desperately did the 5oih and Portuguese fight to give time for 
th^pand to rally and reform behind St. Pierre; ho\^lorlbusly did that leghnent 
come forth again to charge with their colours flying and tgeir national muMC 
playing as if going to a review."^ This was to understand war. The mnn who In 
th^ moment and irmnediately after a repulse thought of such military pomp Was by 
nadbe a soldier. 

I have stid that Sir Rowland Hill’s employment of his reserve was no error, it 
was indeed worthy of all praise. From the commanding mount on which he sto6d, 
he at once, that the misconduct of the two colonels would cause the loss of his 
position more surely than any direct dttacK upon it, and with a promptness and 
decision truly military descended at once to the spot, playing the soldier as well 
as the general, rallying the 71st and leading the reserve himself; trusting meanwhile 
with a noble and well-placed confidence to the couragoiof the 92nd and the soth to 
sustain the fight at St. Pierre. He knew indeed that the sixth division was then 
close at hand and that the battle might be fought over again, but like a thorough 
tidier he was resolved to win his own fight with his own troops if he could. And 
ne4id so after a manner that in less Cyentful timdl would have rendered him the 
hero of a nation. * • 

• • 

CHAPTJLR III. 

To Understand all the importance of the battle of St. Pierre, the nature of the 
country and the relative positidhs of tlie opposing generals before and after that 
action must be considered. Bayonne, although a mean fortress in itself, was at this 
period truly designated by Nappleon as one of the great bulwarks of France. 
Covered by its entrenched camp, which the inundations and the deep country 
rendered impregnable while there was an army to defend it, this place could not be 
assailed until that army was drawn away, and it was obviously impossible to^ass 
it and iej^e the enemy to act upon the communications with 3 pain an# the sea-coast. 
To forcerthe French army to abandon Bayonne was therefore LoiH Wellington’s 
object, and his first step was the passage of the Nive ; he thus cut Soult’s direct 
communication with St. Jean Pied de Port, obtained an intercourse with the 
mai^ntents in France, oi:)ened a larg^ tract of fertile country for his cavaliy, and 
menaced ^he h;^gdftion the Adour so as to render it difficult for ^e French 
general to rece!^ supplies. Tflis was however bu^a £1*51 step, because ihe country 
beyond the Nive was still the same deep clayej^son with Mtid roads; and it was 
fTaversed by many rivers more or less cftnsiderable, which flooding with every shower 
hr fhe mountains, formed In their concentric courses towards the Adour a numbe^ 
of Successive barriers, behind^wUich Soult could maintain himself on Lord Welling- 
ton's right and hold commliiri^tion writh St. Jean Pied de Port. He could 
still hem ifi the allies as before; upon i. moie extended scale however and witn less 
effect, for he was thrown mort on the defensive, his lirie was now the*longest, andf 
hla ad^versary possessed the central position. • 

On th^ other hand, Wellln^rton could not, in that deep impracticable country, 
carry on the wide dpemons necessary to pass the rivers on his right, and rendw 
thp French position at ^yonne untenable, until fine weather hardened the road^, 
nnd the winter of 1^13 was peculiarly wet atid inclement. • 

. From this eX|tosUipn it is obvious dial nourish their owiuarmies ft»d arcum- 
vt»t tifeir advefsari® in that^espect, W'ere the objects of both generals. SouH 
aimed to^ake Wellington retire imo Spain, Wellington to ntake SoUlt abafidon 
Rtybnwfe'etfth-^, of so* reduce his' force in the entrenefffeh camp that thp Works 
ipight be stormed. The* French general’s recent losses forbad him to maintain his 
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extended positions except during the wet season; three days’ jfine weat^^ made 
hiii;i ye^bie ; and the works of bis camp were still too tui^sbed to leave a'so^aft 
force tlfeere. ^ The difficulty of the roads and want of military transport threw*Ws 
f\piy almost entirely upon water-carriage for subsistence, and bis great maga- 
unes were therefore established at Dax. oh the Adour, and at PeyTehorade^ on 
the Gave of Pau, the latter being, about 34 miles from Bayonne. These places 
he fortified to resift sudden incursions, and he threw a bridge^hcross the AdOur at 
the port of Landes, just above its confluence with the Gave de Pan. BtA the 
navigation of the Adour below that point, especially at Urt, the stream being can- 
fined there, could be interrupted by the allies, who were now on the left bank. 
To remedy this, Soult wdered Foy to pass the Adour at Urt, and construct a bridge 
with a head of works ; but Vie movement was foreseen by Wellington, and Foy, 
nfenaced with a sfiperlor force, recrossed the liver. The navigation was then 
carried on at night by stealth, or guarded by tlie French gun-boats, and exp^ed 
to the fire of the allies. Thus provisions became scarce, and the supply WOtild 
have been quite unequal to the demand, if the French coasting trade, Slow revived 
between Bordeaux and BKyonne, h.ad been interrupted by the navy, but Lord Wel- 
lington's representations on this head were still unheeded. 

Souk was embarrassed by Foy’s f.ftlure«it Urt, He reinforced him with Boyers 
and D’Armagnac's divisions, which were extended to the Port de l,annes ; then 
leaving ReiHe with four divisions to guard the entrenchea camp and to finish the 
works, he completed the ga|Tison of Bayonne, and transferred his head-quarters to 
Peyrehorade. Clause!, with two divisions of infantry and the light cavalry, now 
took post onfithc Bidouzc, being supported with Tnelhard's heavy dragoons, and » 
having his Kt in communication with Pans and with St. Jean Pied de Port, whe^ 
there garrison of 1800 m«, besides national guards. He soon pushed, his 
advanced posts to^the Joyonse or Gambourf, and the Aran, streams which unite to 
fall into the Adour near Urt, and he also occupied*' Hellctte, Mefidionde, Bonloc, 
and the Bastide de Clerence. A bridge-head was constructed at Peyrehorade, 
Hastingues was fortified on the Gave de^Pau, Guiche, Bidache, and Came, on the 
Bidouze, and the works of Navarens were augmented. In fine, Soulf, with equal 
activity and intelligence, profited from the rain which stopped the allies’ operations 
in that deep country. 

Lord Wellington also made some changes df position. Having increased his 
works at Barrouilhet, he was enabled to shift some of Hope’s troops towards 
Arcangues, and he placed the sixth division on the heights of Villefranque, which 
pent itted Geiyeral Hill to extend his right up the Adour to Urt. The third divisiou 
was posted near Urcuray, the light cavalry on the Joyeuse, facing Claffsel’s out- 
posts, and a chain of telegraphs was established from the right of the Njve, by the 
hill of San Barbe, to St, Jean de Luz. Freyre's Gallicians were pUlced in reaerve 
about St. P^, and Morillo was withdrawn to Itzassu, where, supported by the Ah- 
dalusian division and by Freyre, he guarded the valley of the Upper Nive. and 
watched General Paris Beyond the Ursouia moufitaiA. Such ^as the state of 
affairs in the beginning of jaSiiiaVy, but some minor actions happened, before these 
arrangements were completed. * * 

In December the allies seized /he island of Holrlague, near La Honce, on the 
•\dour, which gave them a belter command of thal#riK«r, but Foy kept possession 
of the islands of Berens and Broc above Holriague.c ^'he allies’ bridges of com- 
' E^i-,,:nwation on the Nive were now ca^sr^^d a«vay by floods, which occasioned some 
embarrassment, and meanwhile, without any ordei^s from Lord Wellington, pro- 
bably with a view to plunder, for hi«i troops were exceedingly licentious, Mwillo 
obtained from Victor Alien two squadrons of the i8tb liussars, under pretence of 
exploring the enemy's position towards Mendionde and iMaccaye. Their com- 
mander, Major Hughes, having with difficulty ascertained Vliat he was to form an 
advanced iguard in a close woo^jed country, demanded the aid of some Spanilh 
cafadA eSj^and theu moving forwards drove in the pibquets, cro^iod thfl bridge ^ 
Mendionde, and commenced a skirmish. But during this actfbn Morillo withdrew 
his division, without giving any notice, and at the same time the cacadoFes fled in 
a shameful manner 'from, *33 left The cavaliy were thus turned, ana escaped witn 
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having had one captain killed, two other captaiiA and a liet}tenant» .ahd 
mmadf, badly wounded. Tht unfortunate issue of this 
atlnbuted at the time to the bad conduct of the zSth hussars, against Whd^n Lot^ 
WeillnMon Was, by malicious misrepresentation, ’previously pr^udiced J for at’VIt*. 
toria they were unjustly accused of being more licentious than others in plunderfu^ 
the capture prop^ty on the field, whereas they had fought well and plundered 
less than many wb<^ere praised for their orderly demeanour. 

Afpout the same time that this disastir occurred at Mendionde, Mina, acting 
independently, and being pressed for provisions in the mountains, invaded the Vm 
de mygorry and the Val des Osses, where his men committed the greatest enor- 
niities, plundering and burning, and murdering men, wom%n, and children without 
distinction. The people of these valleys, distinguisned amoi^gst the Basques &>r 
their warlike qualities, immediateUy took arms, under the command of one of their 
prtndpal men, named Etchevery, and being reinforced w ith 450 men from St. Jean 
Pm de Port, surprised one of Mina’s battalions, and attack^ the rest with great 
vigour. Tms event gave Soult hopes of exciting the E^^sques to commence such 
a war as they had earned on at the commencement of the French revolution. 
His efforts to accomplish it were unceasinjj^ and he had for two months been 
expecting the arrival of General Harigpe, an officer whose courage and talents 
have been frequently %)ticed in this History, and who, being the head of an 
ancient Basque family, had great local influence, which was increased by his mili- 
tary reputation. It was thought that if he had com# when first expected, about 
November, Lx)rd Wellington's strict discipline being then unknown to the people, 

• he would have raised a formidable partisan war in the mountains, “’^ut now the 
%iglish generafs attention to all complaints, his proclamation, and the proof he 
gavie of his sincerity by sending the Spaniards back when they misconducted them- 
sdves, had, in conjunction wth the love of gam, ih^t masteP passion with all 
mountaineers, tffcned the Basque spint, and disinclined them to exchange case 
and profit for turbulence and ravage. Nevertheless, this incursion by Mina, and 
the licentious conduct of Monllo's Hoops, awakened the warlike propensities of the 
Val de Baygorry Basques, and ^anspe was enabled to make a levy, with which he 
immediately commenced active operations, and was supported by General Paris. 

Soult, with a view to aid Harisije, to extend his own cantonments, and to restrict 
those of the allies, now resolved to drive the latter's detachments altogether from the 
side of St. Jean Pied de Port, and fix Clausel’s left at Hellette, the culminant point 
of the great road to that fortress. To effect this, on the 3rd of January, he closed 
Clausel to establish two divisions of infantry at the heights of La (^sta, near the 
Bastide ^ Clerence and beyond the Joyeuse river. Buchan’s Portugese brigade, 
placed in obseyation there, was thus forced to retreat upon Briscons, and at the 
san^ time Paris, advancing to Bonloc, connected his right with Clausel’s left at 
Ayherfe, while the light cavalry menac^ all the allies’ line of outposts. Informed 
of this movemeiU bjtelegrg.ph,^ Wellington, thinking Soitit wa? seeking^ a general 
battle on the side of Hasparen,*'made the fifth divieioi^and Lord Aylmer’s brigade 
relieve the light division, which marched to ArauntJ.:>; the fourth division then passed 
tTie Nive at Ustaritz, and the sixth division made ready to march from ViUefranque, 
by the high road of St. Jean Pied d#Port, towards Hasparen, as a reserve to the^, 
third, fourth, and seventh divfticftis. Thfe latter were concentrated beyond Urcuray 
on the 4lh, their left in comKitt^ication with Hull’s right at Briscons, and their rig hf ^ 
siip^rted by Morillo, who advanced fi^ra kz^su for this purpose. ^ 

Tbe English general’s inten4'was to fall upon the enemy at once, buf the swelling, 
of tbfc^mall rivers preventqi him. However, "bn the 5th, having ascertained the true 
object attd uisposiiions of the French general, and having 24,000 infantry in hand> 
with a division of cavalrf and four or five brigades of artillery, he resolved to attack 
a&usel’s ^visions on the heights of La Costa. In this view Le Cor's I^rluguese 
marched against the French bright, the fourth divisieJn marched against their centre, 
the third mi^ionP sunported by cavalry against their left ; tWi remainiftr of the 
cdv^lry^Otid the seventh divisiod’, the whole under Stapleton Cotton, were posted at 
Hasparen ro watch Paris on the side of Bonloc. Soult wi^s in person at the ^tide 
de Oeirence, and a general battle seemed inevitable, but th^^htention of the English 
# • 
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generel ^/as merely to drive back the enemy from the Jby^tte; and the Frec^h 
getiem),^ thinking the whole allied army was in movemeht iies<^v'^d to act on 
defensive, and directed the troop^at La Costa to retire fighting ti^n the Bidouae t 
the affair terminated therefore with a slight skirmish on the evening of the 6 th. ' The 
allies then resumed their old positions on the right of the Ni]m, the Andalusians 
were ordered bacl^'to the Bastan, and Carlos P’Espafio's Qallfclans Were brought 
up to Ascain in their place. * * 

When Claiiscl saw that nothing serious was designed, he sent his horsemen to 
drive away General Hill's detachments, which had taken advantage of the gre^t 
movements to forage oft thf lower parts of the Joyeuse and Aran rivers. Mean-, 
wlyle Soult, obscrvi|2g how sensitive his adversary was to any demonstration beyond 
the Bidouzc, resolved, to maintain the line of thffee two rivers. In this vleV?" he 
reduced his defence of the Adour to a line drawn from the confluence of the 
Bayonne, which enabled him to reinforce Clausel with Foy's division and all rhe' 
light cavalry. Meantime peneral Harispe, having'the division of Paris and the bri- 
gade of General Dauture placed under his orders to support his mountaineers, fixed 
his quarters at Hellette and commence an active partisan warfare. On the 8 th he 
fell upon Mina in the Val des Osses and drove him with loss into Baygony. On 
the loth returning to Hellette he surprised Monllo's foragers with some English 
dragoons on the side of Maccaye, and took a few prisoners. On the tath he again 
attacked Mina and drov^ hifn up into the Alduides. During these affairs at the 
outposts Lord Wellington might have stormed the entrenched camp in front of 
Bayonne, bu^lie could not hold it except under the fire of the fortress, and not 
being prepared for a siege avoided that operation. Nor would the weather, whict 
was again^ecomc terrible, permit him to make a general movement to drive Harispe 
from his position ix the iipi^er country ; wherefore he preferred leaving that general 
in quiet possession to irritating the mountaineers by a counter-warmre. He endea- 
voured however to launch some armed boats on the Adour above Bayonne, where 
Soult had increased the flotilla to 20 gun-boats for the protection of his convoys, 
which were notwithstanding forced to run past Urt*^under the fire of a battery con- 
structed by General 

Lord Wellington now dreading the bad cffect^which the excesses committed by 
Mina's and Morillo's men were likely to produce, for the Basques were already 
beginning to speak of vengeance, put forth his authority in repression. Rebuking 
Mor^JJo for his unauthorized and disastrous advance upon Mendionde, and for the 
^cesses of hi#' troops, he ordered him to keep the latter constantly undjir arms. 
This was resenfed generally by the Spanish officers, a*ul especially by Morino, whose 
savage, untractable, and bloody disposition, since so horribly disfgayed in South 
America, prompted him to encourage violence. He asserted falsely tha,t his troops 
were starving, declared that a settled design, to ill-use the Spaniards existed, and 
that the British soldiers w.2rc suffered to commit e^^ry^rlme withjmpunity. ITie 
English general in reply expl^nerd himself both to Monllo, and to Freyre, who had 
alluded to the libels ^ibout Sanr Sebastian, with a clearness and resolution tha{ 
showed how hopeless it would be to strive against him. ' 

“He had not," he said, “lo#t thousands "of men to pillage and ill-treat the 
French p^antry, he preferred a small an?iy obedicift^to a large one disobedient 
Tgd undisciplined. If his measures, to enforce gopd order deprived him of the 
Sp^ish troops the fault would rest with 'Ihose who suffered their soldiers to commit 
disorders, rrofessions without corresponding actions would not do; he was 
determined to enforce obedience oneVay or another, and would not^comtntin^ 
insubordinate troops. The question between them was whether thejrsljould or 
should not pillage the French peasants. His measures wi^e taken to prex'cnt it, 
and the c(mduct which called them forth was more dishonouring to the Sptmiards 
than tit.'' measures themselves. 'For hbels he cared nof, he was used toJhem, and 
he did noPbelieve tllb union of the two nations depraded upqp Sifbh things ^ but if 
it did he desired no union founded upon such an infamous interest as pi|fige. ' Hb 
had ttot lost 2o,ocp men in the campaign to enable Morillo to plunder, and he 
would permit it. iHfte Spaniards were resolved to do so, let thefn march their 
great armies into France under their pwn generals, iie "would meanwhile cove’* 
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and the)^ would find they could not remain in France for »$ 

Inly had neither money nor magazines, nothing to maintain an anny*lu tlm field; 
the country behind was incapable of supportingt them, and were he scoundrel 
enough to r>ermit pillage France, rich as it was, could not sustain the burthen. 
Even with a view to living on the enemy by ^ntribuiions a would be essential 
to prevent plunder ^nd yet in defiance of all these reasons be was called an enemy 
by Spanish generals because he opposed such conduct, and his measures to 
prevent it were considered dishonouring ! 

" Something also he could say against it in a political point of view, but it was 
unnecessary, because careless wiieiher he commanded a latge or a small army ho 
was resolved that it should obey him and should not j^Flage. ^ 

*' General Morillo expressed cipubts of his right to interfere ^ith the Spaniards. 

It his right and his duty, and never before did he hear that to put soldiers 
under arms was a disgrace. It was a measure to prevent evil and misfortunes, 
Mina could^tell by recent experience what a warfare the French peasants could 
carry on, and* Morillo was openly menaced with a like fUal. It was in vain for 
that general to palliate or deny the pluhderinffof his division, after having acknow^ 
lodged to General Hill that it was impossible*© prevent it because the officers and 
soldiers received by evc^ post letters from their fi lends, con^atulating them upon 
their good luck in enteriug France and urging tlieni to seize the opportunity of 
making fortunes. Geneial Morillo asserted that the British troops were allowed to 
commit crimes with impunity. Neither he nor any othei* man could produce an 
instance of injury done where, proof being adduced, the pcrpetrators»had escaped 
i;mnishment. Let him inquire how many soldiers had been hanged,® how many 
stricken with minor chastisements and made to pay for damages done. •But had 
the English troops no cause of complaint against the* Spaniards? Officers and 
soldiers were freifuenily shot aifd robbed on the high roads, and a soldier had been 
lately murdered between Oyarzun and Lesaca ; the English stores and convoys 
were plundered by the Spanish soldieis, a*Biitish officer had been put to death at 
Vittoria, and others were ill-treafcd at Santander." 

A sullen obedience followed this correspondence for the moment, but the 
plundering system was soon renew cd, and this with the mischief already done was 
sufficient to rouse the inhabitaiift of Bidarray as w'ell as those of the Val de 
Baygorry into action. They commenced and continued a partisan warfare until 
Lord Wellington, inrcnscd by their activity, issued a proclamation calling imon 
them to take arms oj'enly and join Soult or slay peaceably at home, declaring fhat 
he woulct otherwise burn their villages and hang all the inhabitamts. Thus it 
appeared that, notwithstanding all the outcries made against the French for resort- 
ing to this syst(fin of repicssing the warfare of peasants in Spam, It was considered 
by Tile English general both justifiable .and neces«;ary. However the threat was 
sufficient for this aKcasion. The BaSques set the pecuniary advantages to be 
derived from th#fricndshipl^of the Biilish and Portuguese troops and <he misery 
of an avenging warfaie against the evils of Spai^sh^lundefc and generally dis- 
regarded Harispe’s appeals to ih ApatPiotism. 

Meanwhile Soult, who expfictra «einforcemegts, sccii^ that little was to be 
gained by insurrection and b^'n^ desiroij? to resume the offensive, ordered Harispe* ' 
to lea\'e only the troops alis^utcly necessary for the defence of St. Jean Pied de 
Port and its entrenched camp*with a*fcw^»squcs as scouts in the valleys, ^ 
to concentrajte the remainder oLhis force at Mendionde, Hellctte and lie Houssoa, * 
thus closely hemming in the ri^t of the allies* line with a view to making incursions 
beyond tlwi U^per Nive. * This was on the 14th, on the a3rd Harispe, getting | 
information that MoriUq|was to forage in force on the side of Bidarray, endeavoured I 
to cut him erff, the su^orting troops, consisting of Si>i\nish infantry and some ' 
Eitglish hussars, repulsed his fiist attack, but they,were finally pushed Iftck with 
spmeioss ia horses and mulA. About the time one of fjjU's post^eJir the 1 
co^jfineace of the ArtIJi with tint Adoiir was surprised by some French companies 
who remained in advance until fresh troops detached frofti Urt forced therw to 
repays the river again. This affair was a retaliation sul-prise of a French j 

post a few days before ,by, the sixth division, which was attended with® some 
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circumstances reimgnif't to the frieiK^y habits long established between French 
and (British ^oops at the outposts. Ine value of such a<gei}erous intercourse old 
soldieri well iinderst^nd, and some illustrations of it at this period may be quoted; 
r On the 9th of December, the > ,3rd was assembled in column on an open space 
within £0 yards of the enemy's out-scntry, yet the latter continued to walk his beat 
for an hour without concern, relymg so confidently on the customary lystem that 
he placed his knapsack on the ground to ease his shoulders.^* When at last the 
order to advance was given, one of the 'British soldiers stepping out told hCht to 
go^away and helped him to replace his pack, the firing then commenced ; the next 
morning the French m bke manner warned a 43rd sentry to retire. But the most 
remarkable instance happened on the occasion of Lord Wellington's being desirous 
o^ getting to the top of a liHl occupied by the enemy near Bayonne. He ordered 
the riflemen who escorted him to dnve the Frer ch away, and seeing the former 
stealing up, as he thought too close, called out to commence firing ; with a bud 
voice one of those old soldiers replied no firing ! " and then holding up the uutt 
of his rifle towards the French, tapped it in a peculiar way. At the weir*'UtiderstOod 
signal which meant " “iSh must hiive the hill for a sAort timef the French who 
though they could not maintain would noi b.ave relinquished the post without n 
fight if they had been filed upon, cfSictly retired. And this signal would never 
have been made if the jxist had been one c\|>able of a pergianent defence, so well 
do veterans understand war and its propiieties. 

The English general no;v only waited until the roads were practicable, to take 
the offensive with an army supciior in every point of view to Soiill's. That general's 
numbers were* also about to be reduced. His conscripts were deserting last, and 
the inclemeiAcy of the weather was filling Ins hospitals, while the bronzed vetcran^s 
of Welli^'gton’s army impassive to fatigue, patient to endure, fierce in executjpii, 
were free from ^;iious maladies, ready and able to plant their colours wherever 
their general listed. At this tunc however the countty was a vast t‘*|uagmire ^ it was 
with difficulty that provisions or even orders could be conveyed to the different 
quarters, and a Pouiiguese biigade on 'the right of ilie Nive, was several days 
without food from the swelling of tlie rivulets, vv inch-stopped the commissariat mules. 
At the sea-side the troops wcie better off, yet with a horrible counterpoise, for on 
that iron-bound co 4 st storms and shipwrecks were so frequent, that scarcely a day 
passed but some vessel, sometimes many together, were seen embayed and drifting 
towards the reefs which sliooi out like needles for several miles. Once in this 
situation there was no human help { a faint cry might be heard at intervals, but 
the‘*wall ship floated slowly and solemnly onwarils until the first rock arrested her, 
a roaring surge llien dashed her to pieces and the shore was strewed w?.h broken 
timbers and dead bodies. December and January were thus passed by the allies, 
but February saw Wellington break into France the successful invadOrof that mighty 
country. Yet neither his nor Soult’s military operations can be understood witnout 
a previous description of political affairs, wlVich shall be given *n the next chapter. 

a* CHAPTER IV. 

Portugal . — It has been sho\v^ that Marsiial Beresford's arrival at Lisbon put* 
momentary check upon the intrigues of the regency relative to the command of the 
‘-droops; when he rejoined the army the vi^xatious rconduct of the government was 
renewed with greater violence, and its ill-will vva# 'wented upon the English 
^^.sitfents, whose goods were aroitraiirly ^eizei-l and their persons imprisoned without 
f regard to justice or international law. The supplv and reinforcing of the array 
were the pretences for these exactioms, yet the army was neither supplied nor 
recruited, for though the new regulations liad produced %ooo trained sddiers, they 
were, in contempt of the subsidizing treaty, retained in the^depfits. At first this was 
attributed to the want of trans]>oi t to enable them to march through Spain, but 
though Uord Wellington obtaiived, in the beginning of 1814, shipping to convey thtm 
to the’hrmy, the Pi^tuguese governifJcnt still withheld the greates,* mnnher, alleging 
in excuse the ill-conduct of the Spaniards relative tt* the military convention 
lishpd between the two'countnes. ® 

This convention ha^4^en concluded in 1812 to enable the Portuguese troops to 

if 
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^tabli^ ^pspitals to draw certain resources from Spain 4ipon fiseed condftionat 
C^e Or ttiese was tbat^ll supplies might be purchased, l^lf with ready^oon^f^li^if 
witif bills on the Portuguese treasury ; nevertheless, in December, tdi3,^he ^Spanish 
envoy at Lisjxxn informed the Portuguese govemraent, that to give up the shells o# 
certain public buildings for hospitals was the only effect they would give (o the 
oonventfon. • Wherefore, as neither troops nor horses could march through Spain, 
and the $upply of^hose already with the army became nearly impossible, t^e 
regenty detained the reinforcements. Lord Wellington strongly reproached the 
Spanish government for this foul conduct, yet observed with great force to tlie PortU'- 
guese regency, that the treaty by which a certain number of soldiers were to be 
constantly in the field was made with England, not with Spain ; and as the 
government of the former country continued to pay ihlf subsidy ^nd provided ship^ 
for the transport of the troops there was no excuse for retaining them in Portugal, 

J is remonstrances, Beresford’s orders, and Mr, Stuart’s exertions, although 
id by the menaces of Lord Castlereagh, were however alike powerless ; the 
regency emlftrked only 3000 men, out of 9000, and those not until the month of 
March, when the war was on the point of terminating. ^I hus instead of 30,000 
Portuguese under arms Lord Wellington had less than 20,003, and yet Mr. Stuart 
afhrmed that by doing away with the militia affd introducing the Prussian system of 
granting furloughs, io<^ooo troops of the line might have been furnished and 
supported by Portugal,*\vithout pressing more severely on the finances of the 
country than the actual system which supplied these 20, •00. The regency were now 
more than usually importunate to have the subsidy paid in specie, in which case 
.their army would liave disappeared altogether. Mr. Stuart fiimly dijmosed this, 
knowing the money would be mi&applied if it fell into their hands, at!d thinking 
tlreg- importunity peculiarly ill-timed when their quota of troops was witlil^eld, and 
when Lord Wellington, forced to pay ready money for his supplies in France, 
wanted all the specie that couldl be procured for the military chest. Such was the 
countenance assumed by Portugal towards England in return for the independence 
which the latter had secured for her ; amf it is obvious that if the war had not 
terminated immediately afierwaatls the alliance could not have continued. The 
British army, deserted by Poitugal, and inulcd hosiilely, as we shall find, by the 
Spaniards, must then have abandoned the Peninsula. 

Spain. — The malice evinced towftrds I^ord Wellington by the Spanish government, 
the libels upon him and upon the Anglo- Portuguese army, the vices of the system 
by which the Spanish troops weie supplied, and their own evil propensities, fostered 
by long and cruel neglect and sufl'enng, the activity of those intnguiuig politidRns 
who werefinimical to the British alliance, the insolence and duplicity of the minister 
of war, the growing enmity between Spam and J*ortugal, the virulence of all parties, 
and the a^olifte hostility of the local aiitlioriiies towards the British army, 
the^ifilcers and soldiers of which weie on all occasions treated as if they were 
invaders rather than^iiends, drove Lor4 Wellington in the latter end of November 
to extremity. Lfc judged tlfc general disposition of the Spanish peoplefto be still 
favourable to the English alliance, and with thi aid of tljp serviles hoped to 
I^t down the liberals ; but an open rupture wiin the government he thought 
inevitable, and if the liberal influerfcqi should pro^e most powerful with the people 
he might be unable to effect g igtreat iido Portugal. Wherefore he recommended ^ 
the Bntish ministers to tak# jjneasures with a view to a war against Spam ! And 
this at the very moment when, victonoi^s ir^ewy battle, he seemed to have plslfee^ 
the cause he supported beyond the power of foi tune. Who when Ntipoleou was < 
defeated at Leipsic, when all fturope and egen part of Asia were pouring their 
armed hor^s into th^ norlliern and eastern parts of France, when Soult was unable 
to defend tbe western frontier ; who then looking only on the surface could 
have supposed that Wellington, the long-enduring general, whose profound 
calculations and untiring vigour in war bad brought^ th^ affairs of the Peninsula to 
their apparently prosperous %tate, that he the* victorious comimnder copld!*with 
truth thus describe hfe own unegsy situation fh his government r 
'•"Mattirs are becoming so bad between us and the Spaniards that I tlunlt 
it necessary to draw your attention seriously to the subjecti«^You will have seen the 
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libels about San Sebastian, which I kno^ were written and published by an officer 
of the war departmeirt and I believe under the direction of the minister Dpn 

Juan C’Donoju. Advantage has been taken of the impresslwi made by these W)els 
to cirdalate others, in which the old stories are repeated about the outrages committed 
'by Sir John Moore's army in (Sail Icia, and endeavours are made to irritate’ the 
public mind about our still keeping garrisons in Cadiz and Cartjiagena, and 
particularly m Ceuta, They cxajggerate the conduct of cair traders fn Sopth 
America, and evbry little concern of a master of a ship who^ may behave ill in a 
Spanish port is represented as an attaclf’upon the sovereignty of the Spanish fc'tlon, 

I believe these libels all proce ed from the same source, the government and their 
immediate servants and officers ; and although I have no reason to believe that 
they have as yet madtf any impression on the nation at large, they bertainly have 
\»pon the officers ^f the government, and even upon the principal officers of the 
army. These persons must see that if the libel#- are not written or encouraged by 
the government they are at least not discoriraged, they know that we are odiofr^s to 
the government and they treat us accordingly. The Spanish troops ^nder ev&ry^ 
thing they approach, neither their own nor our magazines are sacred, until recently 
there was some semblance of inquiiy and of a desire to punish offenders, lately these 
acts of disorder have been left enti^'ly unnoticed, unless when I have interfered 
with my authority as commandcr-in-cnief of the Spanish army. The civil magistrates 
m the country have not only refused us assistance, but hav^ particularly ordered the 
inhabitants not to give it for payment, and when robberies have been discovered, ^ 
and the property proved ter belong to the comniis«ariat, the law has been violated 
and possession withheld. This was the case lately at Tolosa. 

“ Then \<nat is more extraordinary and more difficult to understand is a transac-« 
tion which Occurred lately at Fucnterabia. It was settled that the British and Portu- 
guese ht<5pital shoul# go to that town. There is a building there which has keen 
a Spanish hospitf.1, and tlT:i Spanish authority who gave it over wanted to carry off, 
in order to burn as fire-wood, the beds, that our scifdiers might ribt have the use of 
them ; and these arc people to whom i^e ha\e given medicines, instruments, and 
other aids, who when wounded an 1 sicl^ we have taken into our hospitals, and to 
whom we have rendered every seivice in our p^ver after having recovered their 
country from the enemy ! These are not the people of Spain but the officers of 
government, who w'ould not dare to conduct themselves in this manner if they did 
not know that their conduct was agreeable to th'cir employers. If this spirit is not 
checked, if we do not show that wc are sensible of the injury done to our characters, 
and of the injustice and unfriendly nature of such proceedings, we must expect that 
thd‘\xJople av large will soon behave towards us in the same manner, and that we 
shall have nc^friend or none who will dare to avow him as such in Spain. Consider 
what will be the consequence of this state of affairs if any reverse should happen, or 
if an aggravation of the insults and injuries or any other cause ^oiiid causy the 
English array to be withdrawn. I think I should experience great difficulty," the 
Spanish people being bpstile, in retiring ^through S^ain info Portugal from the 
peculiar riuturc of our equipmems, and I think I rtdght be able to* embark the army 
at Passages in spitcof all the Erench and S^ianish armies united. But I should be 
much more certain of getting clear oft' as wO ought if w^c had possession of San Se- 
bastian, and this view of the subject is the native for the advice 1 am about to give 
you as the remedy for the evils with whicE.l have narle you acquainted. 

“ First, then, I recommend you to alter the natur/' df your political relations with 
and to have nothing there bill ch’hrgi (Tdfffaires. Secondly, to complain 
seriously of-the conduct of the government and thej»- servants, to remind them that 
Cadiz, Carthagena, and I believe Ceuta, were garrisoned by British troops at their 
earnest request, and that the troops were not sent to the two former tilPthe govern- 
ment agrfeed to certain conditions. If we had not garrsoned the last it would 
befort' now have fallen into the hand of the Moors. Thirdly, to demand, as security 
for g^Jely of the king’s troops against the criminal ^disposition of the government 
and of ,>,hose in authority under theqj, that a British' garrisoh should be admitted 
into San Sebastian, giving notice that unless this' demand ^'as complied tvith the 
tnoeps sliould be withdrawn. Fourthly, to withdraw the troops if this ’demand be 
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not complied with, be the consequences they may, and to be prepared awvd^ 
ingly. ^ou may rely upon this, that if ypu tabe a drm decided line, and ehow^yottr 
dcteftnnation to go thrgugh with it, you will have the Spanish nation wtt4 y^^^ 


wiU bHng the govermnent to their senses, and you will put an end attnceio alt tto 
petty oababand counter-action existing at the p|eaent moment, and yod wnl anyth 
und^ the necessity of bringing matters to extremities ; if you take any other a 
decided line and one which in its consequences will involve them in ndn, you may 
depend upon it y%u will gain nothing and will only make matters worsib 1 
ooniinend these measures whatever may he the dedsion respecting my command of 
the army. They are probably the more necessary if I should keep my command. 
The truth is that a crisis is approaching in our connection with Spain, and if you du 
not bring the government and nation to their senses befoQp they go too far, you wiH 
inevitably lose all the advantages which you might eiipect from services rendered to 
them." * 4 • * 

Thus it appears that Lord \Vellington, at the end of the war, described the 
Sfi^niards precisely as Sir John Moore described them at the beginning. But the 
seat of gonernment was now transferred to Madrid and the new Cortes, I have 
already noticed, decided, against the wishes of the regem^, that the English general 
should keep the command of the Spanish armies. The liberals, indeed, with great 
diligence, had previously sought to establitfi a system of control over the Cortes 
by means of the populace of Madrid, as they had done at Cadiz, and they were so 
active and created sc^much alarm by their apparent success, that the serviles, 
backed by the Americans, were ready to make the Prjpcess Carlotta sol^ regent, Us 
the only resource for stemming the progress of democracy. However, when they 
had proved their strength upon the question of Lord Wellington's command, they 
deferred the Princess’s affair and resolved ^ oppose their adversaries n^re vigorously 
the assembly. They were encouraged also by a tumMlt which l^ppened at 
Madrid, where the populace instigated by their agent% pr disliking the new consti- 
tution, for the ifieasures of the democratic party were generally considered evil in 
the great towns beyond the Isla, rose and forced the authorities to imprison a I 
number of obnoxious persons ; the ne^f Cortes then arrived, the serviles got the 
upper hand, and being resolved to change the regency took as their ground of 
attack its conduct towards the English general. Pui suing this scheme of opposition 
with ardour, they caused the minister of w'ar to be dismissed, and were ready to i 
attack the regency itself, e.vpectifig full success, when to their amazement and ex- 
treme anger Lord Wellington, far from desiring to have liis personal enemies thus 
thrust out of power, expressed his earnest desire to keep them in their stations. 

To men who were alike devoid of patriotism or principle, and ^hose orify rule 
of actio# was the momentary impulse of passion, such a proceeding was incompre- 
hensible ; yet it was a wise and well-considered political change on his part showing 
that private fBelings were never the guides of his conduct in public matters, and 
tlfit he ever seemed to bear in mmd the maxim which Sophocles has put into the 
mouth of Ajax, '"mrrying himself i^ards his friends as if they rn^ht one day 
become ehemiespand treatmg his foes as men who gnigh^ecome friendif* The neW 
spirit had given him no hopes of any general alterayo# of the^ystem, nor was he less 
•convinced that sooner or later he must come to extremities with the Spaniards ; but 
he was averse to any appearance* cS disunioft ^jecoming public at the moment he 


party in that country. therefore advised the British government to keep his 
hostile propositions in abeyance, leaving ^ him and to his brother to put tfel!l‘Tfh^ 
execution or not as events might dictate. Meanwhile he sent orders to evacuaie 
Cadiz and Cortbagena, and opposed the pfojected change in the Spanish govem- 


imbn by the same pres in the hands of the same people wno naa made tne moo oi 
c|adiz so ungovernable, would become as bad as these last, and though eht^erean- , 
tUe interest wouid hot have^o much power iif the capital they jjvould notjwant parti- 
’«inz when desirous Wif carrying g quesdon violence. The' grandees were too poor 
to r^tainstbeir former natural influence, and the constitution gave them no poutical < 
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power. The oi^y chance which the serviles had waa to conduct themsdyes | 
prudence^ and when in ‘the right with a firm contempt for the eiforts of ^'ne^e^ 
and the mob'^ but this was what no person in Spain ever^d» and the |;nialler 
ps^rty being wiser, bolder, and more active, would soon govern the Cortes at Madrid 
as they did that at Cadiz.’* 

No permanent change for. the better could be expected, and meanwhile tfie 
actual government, , alarmed by the tbmults in the capital, by rtie strength of the 
serviles in the Cortes, by the rebukes and remonstrances of the English generaf.and 
ministers, and by the evident danger of an open rupture with England, displayed, 
according to I^rd Wellington, the utmost prudence and fairness m a most impor« 
lant affair which occurred at this time. That is to say, their own views and interests 
coinciding with those of thet-English commander and government, there was a 
md^^eniary agreement, and Wellington wisely preferred this opening- for condliatien 
to the more dangerous mode he had before recomihended. 

'She event which called forth his approval of their conduct was the secret arrluol 
of the duke of San Carlos at Madrid in December. He brought with a treaty 
of peace, proposed by Napoleon and accepted bj Ferdinand, called the treaty m 
Valcnpay. It acknowledged Ferdinand as King of Spain and the Indies, and the 
inte^ty cf the Spanish empire was recognized. He was in return to make the 
En^ish evacuate Spain, and the French troops were to abandon the country at 
the same time. The contracting powers were to maintain tlrtjlr respective maritime 
rights as they had been stinulatcd by the treaty of Utrecht, and observed until 
1792. The sales of the national domains made by Joseph were to be confirmed ; 
all the Spaniards who had attached themselves to the French cause were to be re- 
instated in th-'ir dignities and property, those who chose to quit Spain were to have 
10 years tq^dispose of ^j^ir possessions. ^'Prisoners, including all those delivered 
by Spam to the EneilisH; wefe to be sent home on both sides. The king was to phy 
annually 30,000,005 of reals to his father, Charles and 2,000,000 to his widow ; 
a treaty of commerce was to be arranged. ^ 

Ferdinand, being entirely devoid of principle, acted with that cunning which 
marked his infamous career through life. He gav^ the duke of San Carlos secret 
instructions to tell the serviles, if he found them all powerful in the Cortes, to ratify 
this treaty with a secret resolution to bicak it when time served; but if the Jacobins 
wore strongest San Carlos was merely to ask them *0 ratify it, Ferdinand in that case 
reserving to himself the task of violating it on his own authority. These instructions 
were made known to the English ministers and the English general, but they, 
puttir g no trust in such a negotiator, and thinking his intention \vas rather to 
deceive the allies than Napoleon, thwarted him as much as they could, and in this 
tliey were joined by the Portuguese government. The British authorises were 
naturally little pleased with the piospect of being forced to abandon-Spain under a 
treaty, which would necessarily give Napoleon great influence over that countrj' ih 
c.fter times, and for the present enable him concentiate all the old troops on the 
eastern frontier of his empire ; nor was the Jacobinical (^laanisn gi^veniment more 
content to have a master. \\jJieicfore, all parties being agreed, me regency, keep- 
ing the matter secret, 'dismissed tftin Carlos on the 8th of January with a copy of the^ 
decree passed by the Cortes, which Penderea jiull and void all acts of Ferdinand' 
C'hile a prisoner, and forbad negotiation for peace while a French army remained 
in the Peninsula, And that the king miglA fully ifticfo^stand them, they told him 
— “ vionstcr desJ>ottsm had been drtc’en fro^m the throne of Spain'* Meaa^h*lo 

Joseph PalafQX, who had been a prisoni^- ever since the siege of Zaragoza, was by 
the French emperor first sent to Valen^ay, after whioPi he was to follow San Carlos, 
and he arrived at Madrid four days after the latter’s departure. But his negotiations 
were equally fruitless with the regency, and in the secret sittings of the Cones 
measures were discussed for watching the king's movements and forcing him to 
swear to tbe constitution and to the Cortes before he passed the frontier, 

Lofd Wellington was alarmed at the treaty of ValeR^^y. He had, he said, long 
sus|)ected*Napoleon‘Vvould adopt such Uii ^pedient, and if he^had^fehowU pride 
and piore common sense it would have su^eeded, This sarcasm Was perhaps Well 
applied to the measure ^ Jt appeared at the time, but the emperor's rOar proceed- 


Sistpry if the Pmhtsuiar^ WHt 


vdA n<^ aaiiMy «veit tben to succeed, because the miseiy of SpdlasntsHo 
SO ^e^riy to be traced to the views of the govenftnent and of the new cot^stitudon, 
that many persons must have been desirous to put an end to the general sidferlng 
tukaer the lanctioiL of this treaty. ** If Napol^n/' be said, “ had withdrawn the 


pers^ in Btchim as he stxmld probably be in Spain, at once to the frontier, or into 
the Peninsula, p^ce would have been made or the war at least rendered so difficult 
as to be almost impracticable and without hope of great success." Now this was 
precisefy what Napoleon had designed, and it seei^ nejfrly certain that he con* 
templated the treaty of Valen^ay and the restoratioff of Ferdinand as early aS |he 
period of the battle of Viltoria, ib not before. 

Ifhe scheme was one which demanded the utmost secrecy, that it might b^too 
srooen for the English influence to defeat it ; the emperor had therefore arrayed 
that Ferdirfhnd should enter Spain early in November, ilmt is, at the very mometit 
when it would have been most injurious to the English interest, because then the ^ 
disputes in the Cortes between the serviles yd Jacobins were most rancorous, and 1 
the hostility of the regencies both in Portugal and Sj^in towards the English general 
and English influence ydisguised. Suchet had then also proved his superiority to 
the allies in Catalonia, and Soult's gigantic lines, being unessayed, seemed impreg* 
nable. But in Napoleon’s council were persons seekii^ only to betray him. It was 
the great misfortune of his life to have been driven by circumstances to suffer such 
men as Talleyrand and Fouchd, whose innate treachery has becom<?Droverbial, to 
' peddle in his affairs or even to approach 1ms court. Mischief of this land, however, 
ne^ssarily awaits men who like Napoleon and Oliver CromWell have th Courage to 
attempt after great convulsions and civil wars the relAuiding etf the social edifice 
without spiUing^lood. Eith^ to create universal abhorrence by their cruelty, or to 
employ the basest of men, the Talleyran^s, Fouchds, and Monks, of revolutions, is 
their inevitable fate ; and never can they escape the opposition, more dangerous 
still, of honest and resolute mefl, who unable to comprehend the necessity of the 
times, see nothing but tyranny in the vigour which prevents anarchy. 

The treaty of Valen9ay was important a measure to escape the sagacity of 
the traitors around Napoleon, and when their opposition in the council and their 
secret insinuations proved unavailing to dissuade him from it, they divulged the 
secret to the partisans of tlie Bourbons. Taking advantage of the troubled sjgte of 
public affairs, which occupied the emperor’s time and distracted hiswttentionT they 
contrive# that Ferdinand's emissaries should precede liim to Madrifl, and delayed 
his own deparmre until March when the struggle was at an end. Nevertheless the 
chyces of success for this scheme, even in its imperfect execution, were so many 
ana so alarming that Lord Wellington’s sudden change from fierce enmity^ to ti 
warm support of thf regengy, when ht? found it resolute frank in k^rejection of 

the treaty, althAigh it created ^o much surprise £Mid anger at the moment, cannot 
be judg^ otherwise than as the wise and prudgnt proceeding of a consummate 
%tatesman. Nor did he fail to poipt cflit to hi§ own government the more distant as 
well as the immediate danger to Ungland anck Spain involved in this singularly 
complicated and important iffair. • 

'fhe evils asnifecimg tlfeavar and English alliance with Spain were obvious, lyij^ 
the two articles relating to the*provisidn fir Ferdinand’s father and mother, aniOo 
tlie l^uture state of the Spaniards who had joined the French involved Aeat interests! 

It was essential, he said,ihat the Spanish government should explidtly declare its 
intentions.^ Negotiations for a general peace were said to be commenced, of that 
1^ itnew nothing, but supposed, such being the case, that a basis would be 
embodied m n preliminary treaty which all the belligereats would ratify, each 
power then to arrange its o^n peculiar treaty^with* France unde^ protedtio% of the 
general ednfedemCion, Napoleon would necessarily put forward his taeaty with 
Fan^dkzid* It .oqilft bo^got ftd of by the statement that the latter was a prisoner 
when ; but new articles would then have to he rram^ and tberefofO the 


when nei^tia^g ; but new articles would then have to 
Spanish government should be called upon previously 
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tions were ns to the fmarlities in the treaty^ ef Valenoay. HU'hb|ebf1ons|^t^hem 
were Uiat the^allowance to Charles IV. was beyhnd thelhuifta^ theOn^^fS^jh^* 
and were |t not so> Napoleon should not be allowed to stipOlath fot tpty 
for him. Neither should he be sufi'ered to ertibodyor estibllsh 4 pef matteht FVOdch 
party In Spain, under protection of-a treaty, an article of which l^ovided fot- J:h^‘ 
restomtkat Of the Spaniards who had taken part with the Fren^. It Wbiild 
him the right, whidi he would not fail to exercise, of interfertrtg in their Ihvodr 'In 
every question of property or other interest, and the Spanish govemittfcnV^Oiim be 
Involved in perpetual disputes with France. It was probable the anted sovereigns 
would be desirous of getting rid of this question, and would think it desirable trat 
Spam should pardon her '4 ebehious subjects. For this reason he had befofe ddvised 
thetSpanish govemnjent to pOblish a general amnesty, with the view of i^oving 
I the difficulty when a general peace should come to negotiated, hnd this difficulty 
i and^anger be enhanced, if not before provided for, by the destfe Which eidcv^f 
the feed powers would feel, when negotiating on their separate grounds, to save 
their finances by disbanding their armies. • 

This suggestion of an amnesty, made 10 days before the battle of Vlttorki, 
illustrates Wellington's sagacity, his |^ng and provident reach of mind, his dis- 
criminating and magnanimous mode of viewing the errors and ' SveSaknesscs of 
human nature. Let it be remembered that in the full tide qf success, ^after having 
passed the Dourp, and wiien Joseph, surprised and bewildered, Was fiyihg bdfoi'd 
him, that he who had been tailed the iron duke m the midst of his bivouac firefe, 
found time to consider, and had sufficient humanity and grandeur of mind thus to 
address the Spknish government on this subject. 

" A large number of Spaniards who have taken the side of the French are now 
with the e^.eniy's arm)r 7 many of these are highly meritorious and haVe rendered 
most essential service to the^cause even during the period in which they have been ‘ 
in the service of the enemy. It is also a known feet that fear, She misery and 
distress which they suffered during the contest, and despair of the result, were the 
motives w hich induced many of these unfortunate ^rsons to take the part which 
they have taken, and I would suggest for consideration whether it is expedient to 
involve tl^e country m all the consequences of a rigid adherence to the existing law 
in order to punish such persons. I am the last m/in who will be found to diminish 
the merit of those Spaniards who have adhered to the cause of the country during 
the severe trial which I hope has passed, particularly of those who, having remained 
amongst the enemy without entering their seiwice, have served their country at the 
risk ol their live*.. But at the same t>'me that I can appreciate the merits^f these 
individuals anefof the nation at large, I can forgive the weakness of thosfr\fe> have 
been induced by terror, by distress, or by despair, to pursue a different fine of 
conduct. e 

“ I entreat the government to advert to tl« circumstances of the conrmencement 
and of the (^^rent stages ef this eventful contest, and loathe nu^nerpus occasions in 
which all men must have imagiired that it was impossible for the powers of the 
Peninsula, although aMed by Britain, to withstand the colossal power by^ 

which they were assailed and nearly o\¥rcomer Let (hem reflect upon the weakness 
the countiy at the commencemeift of the congest, upon the numerous and almost 
invariable disasters of the armies, and upun the ^nifh and disorganisation that* 
y follow^, and let them decide whether ^hose who wer^ Witnesses of these events are 
guilty because they could not foresee Vk^t Has since occurred. The majority are 
dertainly not V^lty in any other manner, and many now deemed gliilfy in the eye 
of the law as having served the pretended kihg have by lijat very adt neotiired me* 
means of serving and have rendered important services to their doixhiry. It iS iriV 
Opinion thal the policy of Spain should lead the government thb^C^es to'grant 
a generdl amnesty with certain exceptions. This subject deserves consideration in 
the twqjviliws of filing or succeeding in freeing the c»ujitiy ift'‘cfep^ssori. 
If the effaf^fedl the enemy will by an amnesty be deprived Qf^the^Hnc^l meahi 
now in bis hands of oppressing the countty in whiqhmii armies*%f«^f)e, 
he wi£ see deaily that he ^ place no rdlkbce Se^ 

will notthaVe even a pretdfioe for supposing that the countty is diifldfeali^^opifiion. 
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inMsstple tp ^ccoiiif^lish thi$ object While thet^exi^ A mat body Of 
nation, somp posaessing the largest property in» the country, ^hwi Othe*^ 
with cons^yimble talents, who arc proscribed for their conduct 4brlng theJ cfettt^st^ 
conduct wlTich hasten caused by the misforyines to which 1 have above advOrt^' 
These persons, tlielf friends, and relations, will, if persecuted, naturally endtesyoQt' to 
perpetuate tip divisioiw in the country jnnhe hope at some time to take adyahta^n 
of tn^m, ana adverting to their number and to that power which they must derivp j 
from their property and connecUons it must be feared that they will be tob 
successful. • 

“ But there are other important views of this qucsffijn. Fir^, should the effoA to 
free the country from its oppresfcrs succeed, at some time or other approaches to 
pe^ must be made between the two nations, and the amnesty to the persons aj^ve 
described remove the greatest difficulty in the way of such an arrangement. 
Secondly, Aould even Spain be at peace with France and tbe proscription against 
these persons be continued, they will remain in France a perpetual instrument in 
the hands of that restless power to disturb tl^ internal tranquillity of Spam ; and in 
case of a renewal of the war, which will be their wish and object, they will be the 
most mischievous and^ost inveterate enemies of their country, of that country 
which, with mistaken severity, aggravates her misfortunes by casting off from her 
thousands of her useful subjects. On eveiy ground^then it is desirable that the 
measure should be adopted, and the present moment should be siezed for adopt- 
» mg it.*' ^ 

• Then pointing out with great accuracy and justice those who should 1 m exempted 
from an amnesty, he thus terminated this record of his own true greatness, and of 
the littleness of the people to whoffi it was fruitlessly acftlressed • 

“ In bringing this subject under the consideration of the government I am per* 
haps intruding my opinion on a subject itt which as a stranger I have no concern, 
but having had an aavantage emoyed by few of being acquainted with the concCms 
of the country since the commencement of the contest, and having been sensible 
both in the last and present campaign of the disadvantages suffered by Spain from 
the want of a measure of this description, I have thought it proper as a well-wisher 
to the cause to bring it under the consideration of the government, assuring them at 
the same time that I have never had the slightest communication on the subject 
with the government of my country, nor do I believe that they have ever #imed 
their attention to it. What I have above stated are my own opinlS^ns, to Which I 
may attiroute more weight than they merit, but they are founded upon a Sincere 
devotion to th^interests of the country." 

'^uch Was the general political state of the Peninsula as bearing upon the military 
operations at the close of the year i8ig, and the state of England and France shall 
be shown in thy ex! chapt^rs.^ But, however hateful aiPd injurious tojCn^and the 
conduct of the Peninsular government appears, aftd j|owever iust and well-founded 
were the greatest part of Lord Wellington's comp^lnts. It is m)t to be assumed that 
the Spanish government and Cortes ^ere totally without excuse for their hostility or 
ingratitude. If Was not solely upon military grofinds that they were obnoxious I 0 
the English general. He ipiftet heartiB^ with the English government in hatred of 
democnitlc institutions as ofiposed to aristocratic domination. Spain 
former seemed scarcely worth saving fronl%rance, and in a letter written about tha| 
period to the Conde de la Bfspal, who it ^^ould appear proposed some immediate 
stroke of valence againstrfhe regency, he openly avows that he was inimical 't6' the 
cotisdtutlon, bepstuse it.admitted a free press and refused to property any political 
infttienbe bbvotnd what imturally belonged to it. That is, it rijfpsed to heap undue 
honours, privileges, and power upon those who already possessed all the^uxury and 
hapj^neSs ^hfeh riches can bestow ; it rcfusetbtp the principle that tHBse who 
have^Mch shoula ha^ mOre, thfil jndolehce, corruption, auB insolrac* naturally 
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government have never been, and never will be quietly received and s^mltted 
to by asiyithinklpg people : where they prevail there is nd i;eaL fre^om* 
inevitably confers {^wer on its possessors, and far from adding 4 o that natdial 
power by political privileges, it should be the object of all men who love liberty to 
balance it by raising the poorcr classes to politick importance ; the influence and 
insolence of riches ought to be tam^ and subdued instead of being inflated and 
excited by political ^stitutions. This was the guiding principlef of me most cele- 
brated Greek legislators, the opposite principle produced the domestkL diswasjons 
of the Romans, and was the ruin of Carthage. It was the cause also or the French 
Revolution. But after many years of darkness, the light of reason is now breaking 
forth again, and that ancient principle of justice which places the right of man in 
hin^?elf, above the right of prc^,erty, is beginning to be understood. A clear per- 
ception of it has produced the American Republic. (France and Spain have admitted 
it, and England ripens for its adoption. Yet puic and bright and beautiful and 
healthful as the light of freedom is in itself, it fell at this time on such foul andsd;^* 
nant pools, such horrid repulsive objects, that millions turned at fiitt from its 
radiance with disgust and tvishcd for darkness again. 

CHAPTER V. 

The force and energy of Napoleon's system of government was evinced in a 
marvellous manner by the rapidity with which he returned to Germany, at the head 
of an enormous army, before ins enemies had time even to understand the extent of 
his misfortunes in the Russian campaign. Tlie victories of Lutzen and Bautzen 
then seemed tb reinstate him as the ai biter of Europe. But those battles were 
fought with tlie heads of columns, the rear of which were still filing out of Frane^ 
They werc^lought also with young troops. Wherefore the emperor, when he 
given himself a fixed and mcJaacing position in Germany, more readily listened to the 
Iraudful negotiauons of his trembling opponents, pdrtly m hopes attaining his 
object without further appeal to arms, partly to obtain time to organize and discipline 
his soldiers, confident in his own unmatched skill in directing them if war was finally 
to decide his fate. He counted also upon the family ties between him and Austria, 
and believed that power willing to mediate sincerely. Not that he was so weak as 
to imagine the hope of regaining some of its former power and possessions was not 
uppermost, nor was he unprepared to make concessions ; but he seems to have been 
quite unsuspecting of the long course of treachery and deceit followed by the Austrian 
politic'ans. 

It has been itlready shown that while negotiating with France an offensive and 
defensive treat/'in 1812, the Austrian cabinet was cognizant of, and secre^Sy aiding 
the plan of a vast insurrection extending from the Tyrol to Calabria and the Illyrian 
provinces. The management of this scheme was entrusted by the English cabinet 
to General Nugent and Mr. King, who were at Vienna ; their agents went from 
thence to It^ly and the Illyrian coast, many Austrian Oncers >*dre engaged in the 
project; * and Italians of gre^ fakraiiies entered int6 commercial Ubuses to enable 
tliem with more faciSty to carrip on this plan. Moreover Austria while actually 
signing the treaty with Napoleon was with uAceaging importunity ur^ng Prussia td 
jpin the Russians in opposition to him. The IVeble operations of Prince Swaitzen- 
berg, the manner in which he uncovered tdie emperctr’s right flank and permitted 
T<^itiphagoff to move to the Beresina jn the Russian oA^Upaign, were but contiiuja- 
tions of this deceitful policy. And *it civas* openly advanced as a merit by the 
Austrian cabffiet, that her o^er of mediation after the battle of Bautzen was made 
solely with the view of gaining time to org^ize the an^y which was to join the 
Russians and Prussians. Finally the armistice itself was violated, hostitities being 
commenced before its termination, to enable the Russian tioops safely to join the 
Austrians m Bohemia, 

Now^rtneless Napoleon's genius , triumphed at Qresdei) over the unskflAil 
operation^of the alli«(S, directed by Swar.tzenburg, whose incap^ityas a dbmiuauder 
was made manifest iq this campaign. Nor w^uld the nfter niisfondues lOf 
Vandkmme and Marshal ^Macdonald, or the defeat of Oadiudl U^ud Mey have 
r * Appeodiit, No, 23. ' 
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pre^eitt^ tlie emper<7’& Anal success but for the coutinuaion of a 
|eem^ at the timt t(5 be qon.sidered a virtue by sovereign wboUwre ducai^hi^y. 
accusing their more noble adversary of the venr baseness that they Urereixratf^^g 
so unblushingly. He had conceived a project vast, so original, so hardy, SQ) 
above tije imaginations of his contemporary genemis, that even Wewfygtou^s 
Sd^gapity failed tc^pierce it, and he. censured Ihe emperor's lon^ stay on the l^be as 
an obstinacy unwarranted by the rules oi art. But Napoleon nad more profoundly 
lunged his^^'Own situation. The large Torces he left at Dresden, at Torgau, aad 
!Wittemberg, for which he has been so much blamed by shallow military critibs os 
lessening his numbers on the field of Leipsic, were essential fjarts of his gl^ntic 
plan. He quilted Dresden, apparently in retreat, deceive his enemies, but with 
the intention of marching down the Kibe, recros^g that liver and throwinf his 
opponents into a false positiorff Then he would have seized Berlin, and reopening 
jis communications with his garrisons both on the Elbe and the Oder have operated 
between those rivers; and with an army much augmented in power, because he 
would hi^e recovered many thousand old soldiers cooped up m the garrisons ; an 
army more compact and firmly established also, because he would nave been in 
direct communication with the Danes anc^with Davoust’s force at Hamburgh, and 
both his flanks would have been secured by his chains of fortresses on the two rivers. 
Already had Blucherj^nd the Swedes felt his first stroke, the next would have taught 
the allies that the lion was still abroad in his strength, if at the very moment of 
execution, without any previous declaration, the Hadrians, upon whose operations 
he depended for keeping the Austrians in the valley of the Dant|jDe in check, had 
not formed common cause with his opponents, and the whole mgrehed together 
towards the Rhine. The battle of I^eipsic followed, the well-known treason of the ' 
£axon troops led to the victory" gained there by the allies, and Naporeon, now the 
prey of misfortune, reached France with only one-thffd of his%rmy, having on the 
way however^rampled in life dust the Bavarian Wrede who attempted to stop his 
passage at Hannau. • 

Meanwhile the allied sovereigns, by giving hopes to their subjects that con- 
stitutional liberty would be lllb reward of the prodigious popular exertions against 
France, hopes whioh with the most detestable baseness they had previously re- 
solved to defraud, assembled jg-reatcr forces than they were able to wield, and 
prepared to pass the Rhine. But, distrusting even their immense superiority of 
numbers, they still pursued their faithless system. jWhen Napoleon in conscience 
of the Bavarian defection marched to I^ipsic, he sent orders to Goiivion S^Cyr to 
abandon Dresden and unite with the garrisons on the Lower Elbft the messeugers 
were intercepted, and St. Cyr, loo little enterprising to execute such a plan of his 
own accord^ surrendered on condition of being allowed to regain France. The 
g^pitidalion was broken, and general and soldiers remained prisoners. 

After the Leipsic battle Napoleon's adherents fell away by nations. Murat, the 
husband of his sifter, joined Austria and thus forced %ince Eugene ^ abandon his' 
position on tffe Adige. A sftccessful insurrection in favour of the Prince of Orange 
broke out in Holland. The neutrality of Swit 2 #rl£md was fiolated, and more than 
half a million of armed men w^re ^Soured across the frontiers of France in all the 
violence of brute force, for their iflilitapr comlinations were contemptible and t|jpir 
ipourse, marked by murder^tii devastation. But previous to this the allies gavt one 
more notable example of tiieir faithless cunning. . ^ ^ 

St Aignan the French r&ident iftiniaterat Gotha had been taken at Leij^c, and 
treated at first as a prisone%of war. He remonstrated, and being Known to onter^ 
.tain a desire for peace, was judged a g6od tool with which to practise deception. 
Najvoledh had ofitered on the field of battle at Leipsic to negotiate, no notice waa‘ 
taken of it at the tin%, but now the Austrian Mettemich and the Russian Nessel- 
rode had an interview with St. Aignan at Frankfort, and they assiired him thO’ 

* Prussian minister agreed in all things with. them. They hadfpreviotillyimrmnged 
that Loud Abeideen should come in during the conference as by accident ; nothing 
•^as^ut down inVriting, fet St* Aignan was sufiefied^o make minutes of their 
proposals In reply to the emperor’s offer to negotiate. These were generiBlyihat 
the alliance of the sovereigns was indissoluble— that would have only^ general 
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peace^tfaat France wifs to be confined to her natural IhiUftSr.viz. th!e MpSf> the 
Khinet afid tli#Pyrenees-^that the independence of Geftn&ny%>was a thing not |o 
disputed— that the Spanish Peninsula should be free and the Bourbon dynasty 
be restored— that Ausliia must ha^e a frontier in Italy, the line of which could be 
afterwards discussed, but Italy itself was to be independent of any prep^dcrating 
power — that Holland was also to be tiidependent, and her frontier to ‘be' matter for 
after discussion — tnat England was ready to make great sacrifices for peace ^on 
these bases, and would acknowledge that freedom of commerce and of naVigsKion 
which BYance had a right to pretend to. St. Aignan here observed that Napoleon 
believed England was resolved to restrict France to the possession of tliirty sail of 
the line, Ixird Aberdeen ^'epli^ that it was not true. 

<TTiis conference bad place at the Emperor of Ai^tria's head-quarters on the lOth 
of November, and Lord Aberdeen inclosed the account of it in a despatch dated at 
Sraalcalde the i6th of November. He had objected verbally to thd passage relatte 
to the maritime question with England, nevertheless he permitted it tq, remain Tn 
St, Aignan's minutes. It*was decided also that the military operations should go 
on notwithstanding the negotiation, and in truth the allies had not the slightest 
design to make peace. They thought Napoleon would refuse the basis proposed, 
whi^ would give them an opportunity to declare he Was opposed to all reasonable 
modes of putting an end to the war and thus work upon thqr French people. This 
is proved by what followed. For when, contrary to their expectations, the 
emp^r’s minister signified, ‘bn the i6th of November, that he accepted the pro- 
positions, observing that the independence of all nations at sea as well as by land 
had been al^vays Napoleon's object, Mctternich in his reply, on tlie 25th of 
November, pretended to consider this answer as avoiding the acceptation of th«j 
basis. Tnfi emperor, however, put that obstacle aside, on the 2nd of December, 
by accepting expliAtly the btisis, generally and summ^irily, such as it had been pre- 
sented to him, adding, that France would make great sacrifices, But the emperor 
was content if by like sacrifices on the pait of England, that geneml peace which 
was the declared object of the allies could be obtained. Metternich, thus driven 
from his subterfuge required Napoleon to send a nkc declaration to each of the 
allies separately, when negotiations might, he said, commence. 

Meanwhile I^ord Aberdeen, who had permittQfl St. Aignan to retain the article 
relating to maritime rights in bis minutes of conference, presented to Metternich, 
on the 27th of Novemto, a note declaring that England would not admit the turn 
giveryby France to her share of the negotiation ; that she was ready* to yield all 
the rights of ccA^nmerce and navigation which France had a right to pretend to, bu^ 
the question would turn upon what that right was. England would nevw permit 
her navigation laws to be discussed at a congress, it was a matter ess^tially foreign 
to the object of such an assembly, and England would never depart from the gr^at 
principle thereby announced as to her niai-^timc lights. Metternich approved of 
Lord Aberi^een's views, Sl^•ylng they were his own an^ those*'of his court, thus 
proving that the negotiation l^ad«becn a deceit from \he beginning. fact was, 

however, placed beyoffd doubt by Lord Castlereagh’s simultaneous proceedings in 
London. , - * 

In a note, dated the 30th Novcftiber, that nunister told Lord Abercieen England 
admitted as a basis, that the Alps, the Rlfine, anfe tfle Pyrenees, shOuTd bt the 
Tr^p^erof France, subject to such mpdifications be necessary t6 give*a 

secufe frontier to Holland, and to SwitftirlaVid also, although the latter , had not 
been mentionhd in the proposals given by St. Aignano* He applauded th^'r^olution 
to pursue military operations notwithst^hding the negotia^ons, and he approvcid pf 
demanding nothing but what they were resolved to have. Nevertheless he said 
that any sacrifice to be make by England was only to seciA’c the indebend<hiee'6f 
Holland a:gd Switzerland, and the former having already declared for the hbiise qf 
Nassau' was now ^ut of the pale^of dkscussion. Finally^ he recommended that any 
unnecessaty delay oir equivocation oA the part Of th^ enemy ^ouM be Considered 
as tantamount to a rejection of the basis, and that the hllies shmld tHm 
ihk pj^r of peace to rhow th<U it was not they but France that opposed an k^oterabU 
UrminaHon of the war. Hiaving thus thrown fresh ob^faeles W tfte way' of that 
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peace wUcb the alliee pfetended haveiafDtttdi at hearty on the WX 

<eiH ihfrdiiicienknnibassadors of the aUied powers then in lA)«don,fdii!i^ 

the iittemions of Uidr courts as' to Enghuid'e 


code. To this they all responded that their cabiiets would not sime^ any qQesftioft 
rdadve to. thgt teetde to be entertaked at a congress in which England ym lepre^ 
6cnted» and this pn tlie express ground that it^ould mar the gfeat object of pe^. 
Lord Castlereagh thus pro^nded, declared that France shoeld be inform^' of 


manifesta treating this measure, so essentially a defensive one since they would not 
suspend their military operations, as a fresh provocation his part, because the 
motives assigned for the conscription contained a jiflt and powerful descrf|^iot%of 
their past deceits and violence vlith a view to rouse the national spirit of Franco. 

having 6rst by a pretended desire for peace and a willingness on'tbepart of 
B^and to consent to an arrangement about her maritirtie code^ inveigled the 
French enr^eror into negotiations and thereby ascertained that the maritime 
(mestion was uppermost in his mind and the only obstacTe to peace, they declared 
that vital question should not even be disclosed. And when by this sitbtlety they 
had rendered peace impossible, proclaimed that Napoleon alone resisted the deSirc 
of the world for tranquillity. And at this very moment Austria was secretly en- 
deavouring to obtain i^gland’s consent to her seizing upon Alsace, a project which 
' was stopped by Lord Wellington, who forcibly pointed out the danger of rousing 
France to a general insurrection by such a proceeding. 

The contrast between these wiles to gain a momentary advaiHage, and the 
Mnly, vigorous policy of I-ord Wellington, must make honest men all nations 
mush for the 'cunning which diplomatists call jxihcy. On one side the ante of giulc- 
ful negotiation masked with fair protestations but acaompartierf by a savage and 
revolting systenteof warfare ; (Sn the other a broad open hostility declared on manly 
and just grounds followed up with a S^ict regard to humanity and good faith ; 
nothing put forward with an equivocal meaning and the actions true to the word. 
On the eastern frontier the Coisack let loose to ravage with all the barbarity of 
Asiatic warfare. On the western frontier the Spaniards turned back into their own 
country, in the very midst of triumph, for daring to pass the bounds of discipline j 
prescribed by the wise and gciferous policy of their commander. Tetror and ! 
desolation and the insurrection of a people rendered frantic by the cruelty of the 
inv'adcrs marked the progress of the ferocious multitudes who crossed the l^ine. 
Order aqd tranquillity, profound even on the very edge of the battlefield, attended 
the marolt of the civilized army which passed the Bidassoa. And •what were the 


number they were rolled back on evenr side in contusion ana aismay. nut Wel- 
lington advanced without a check, viCTonous in every bj^tle, although one half of 


need wfthout a check, vidionous m every aiinougn one nait oi 

the veterans oflposed to mm "would have dccid^ the campaign on ^hc eastern 
frontier. Nor can this be gainsaid, since Napol^n'f careeren this campaign was 
f>nly stayed by the defection of his ferother-in-law Murat, and by the sickening 
trdachery of two marshals to vvhonf he had been prodigal of benefits. It is un- 
deniable that Lord Wellingiai^ith 6<vx)o Anglo- Foituguese acting in the soutHf 
effected more than half a Hiiilion of the allies were able to effect on the opposite 
side of France { and yet Soulrt army t)n ||te*zoth of November was stronger^nSn 
that with which Napoleon foqght the battle of Brienne. ♦ • 

That great man was never personally tfeceived by the allies’ pretended nego- 
tiations. fie joined issifc with them to satisfy the French people that he was not j 
averse to jpetice, but hi instructions, dated the 4th of January, and addressed to 
CatUaincoqrf, prove at once his sagacity and firmness* '* I think," he said, that 
bbth tfae> attks* good faith nnd the wish of England to make peace i^dqpbtful ; 
formypci^, I dwire peaoe, oat It must be |alid and h6nourat4P* I hav^Uccepted 
<th^ bas& proposed ax Frankfoft, yet it is moru than probable the alli^ have other 
nOdons; eThese prOpOsHlons are but a^mask : the negotiSrioti^ are placed 4mder 
the infruenee of the military operations, and it easy foresee what 
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qucnccs of $uch a syi^em must be. It ,is necessary, therefore, to iisteu, Xo and 
observe .everythin?, ft is not certain even that you Emitted to^me^h^o 
quartcir of tne allies. "Fhe Russians and the English watch to prevent any opening 
for explanation and reconciliation with the emperor of Austria. You .must, tbene- 
fore, endeavour to ascertain the real views of the allies, and let , me know day by 
day what you learn that 1 may frai^e instructions, for which ^ presenli 1 have no 
sure grounds.’* c ^ 

The internal state of France was more disquieting to his mind than fo.^gn 
negotiations, or the number of invaders. The sincere republicans were^ naturally* 
averse to him as the restorer of monarchy, yet they should Imve felt that the 
sovereign whose ruin war so eagerly sought by the legitimate kings and nobles of 
Ey^ope could not be really opf 4 X)sed to hberty. Meanwhile the advooates of legiti- 
macy shrunk from Him as an usurper, and all the sc tired of war, and they were a 
majority of the nation, judging from the stupendous power of his genius^ thfi^e 
bad only to will peace to alum it with security, blamed his tardiness in negotiatlfe,. 
An unexpected opposition to his wishes was also ^displayed in the IcgiAative body, 
and the partisans of the 'Bourbons were endeavouring to form a great conspiracy 
in favour df that house. There were many traitors likewise to him and to their 
country, men devoid of principle, pakriotism, or honour, who, with instinctive 
hatred of a failing cause, plotted to thwart his projects for the defence of the 
nation. In fine, the men of action and the men of theorfcs were alike combined 
for mischief. Nor is this c^ubreak of passion to be wondered at, when it is con-' 
sidered how recently Napoleon had stopped the anarchy of the revolution, and 
rebuilt the social and political structure in France. But of all who, by their un- 
timely oppo^tion to the emperor, hurt their country, the most pernicious were those 
silly politit,ians, whom he so felicitously described as ** discussing abstract iystpns 
of government when the bati* ring-ram was at the gates." 

. Such, however, has been in all ages the conduct of excited and df'sturbed nations, 
and it seems to be inherent iii human nature, because a saving policy can only be 
understood and worked to good by mastei^-spirits, and they are few and far between, 
their time on earth short, their task immense. Tkey have not time to teach, they 
must command, although they know that pride and ignorance, and even honesty, 
will carp at the despotism which brings general safely. It was this vain, short- 
sighted impatience that drove Hannibal into dkile, caused the assassination of 
Caesar, and strewed thorns beneath the gigantic footsteps of Oliver Cromwell. It 
raged fiercely in Spain against Lord Wellington, and in France gainst .Napoleon, 
and Always wiiji the most grievous injury to the several nations. 'lime only hallows 
human institutions. Under that guarantee men will yield implicit obediiince and 
respect to the \.ildest caprices of the most stupid tyrant that ever disgraced a throne, 
and wanting it, they will cavil at and reject the wisest measures of tife most subhpie 
genius. The painful notion is thus excited, that if governments are conducted with 
just the d^ree of stabil^ and tranquillit/ which they desert e and no more, tlie 
people of ml nations, mu^ as Jhey may oppressed, enjoy up4ft an average of 
years precisely the degree if yberty they are fitted for. National discontents 
mark, according to their bitterness and constancy, not so much the oppression oC 
the rulers, as the real progress of ihe ruled inv 2 ivili 2 ation and its attendant political 
knowledge. When, fiom peculiar circurqstances^ diose discontents explode in 
violent revolutions, shattering the fabric of society, an^ giving free vent and actii'iiy 
the passions and follies of mafilq^d, vortunafe is the nation which possesses 
<a Napoleon cr an Oliver Cromwell “ to step into their state of dominion with spirit 
to control and capacity to subdue the fcctions of the /tour, and reconstruct the frame 
of reasonable government," •' e 

For as these two men were in the field of battk:, especially the former, 
tliey were Infinitely greater when they placed themselves in the seat of power, and 
put£b(th<.he gigantic despotism of ^genius essential to the completion, of thfiir 
holy wor^. Noru^ I hold the conduq^ of Washington to be compafalj^ to either 
of those men. His situation was one of infinitely Kfss diffictUty, and then is jpo 
reason to believe that Viis capacity would have been equal to the emergencies of a 
more formidable crisis thcVi he had to deal with. Washington could not have made 
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hifriSc|J n|pl^ of Ail, had ft bcftn necessary and he so indihed, for be wat 
ttiArweii^t geatBraienof the foremost statesman of b!s nation. Hie foi^elpaitGe 
was a of tieeessity, and his love of liberty 4 'd not prevent him fein 
queatbing' ms black Slaves to his widow. • * ; 

Sddi wv Napo]eon*s situation, and as he read the signs of the times truly# be 
knew' thatm his notary skill and the rage df the peasants at the ravages of the 
eneiw he irtust find the means to extncat^himself from his difficulties, ot rather to 
extrf&te his country, for self had no place In his policy save as his personal glpry 


was idetrfified with France and her prosperity. Never before did the wOrld s^ 
I a man soaring so high and devoid of all selfish ambition. I.^t those who bohestiy 
seeking truth doubt this, study Napoleon carefully u let fhem read the record <rf 
his s^nd abdication published^ his brother Lucicn, that stern republican 
refused kingdoms as the price 01 his principles, and they will doubt no longer* It 
is^^t, however, ^th these matters that this History has to deal, but with the 
emperor's measures affecting his lieutenants on the Spanish frontier of France. 
There disaffection to his govertiment was extensive, but principally from local 
cattses. The conscription was peculiarly hateful to the wild mountaineers, who 
like most borderers cherish very indep^dtnt notions. The war with England 
had ruined the foreign commerce of their great towns, and the advantage of 
increased traffic by landte>n the east was less directly felt in the south. ThCrc also 
the recollection of the Vendean struggle still linger^, and the partisans of the 
Bourbons had many connections. But the chief danger aiose fi om the just and politic 
conduct of Lord Wellington, which, offering no cause of anger and* very much of 
private advantage to the people gave little or no hope of insurrection fiom sufferings. 
• While France was in this state England presented a scene of univepal cxulta- 
liort. Tory politics were triumphant, opposition in ^le parlr.^cnt was nearly 
crushed by cve^s, the press ^as either subdued by persecution or in the pay 
of the ministers, and the latter with undisguised joy hailed the coming moment 
when aristocratic tyranny was to be firifily established in England. The most 
enormous subsidies and military supplies were poured into the continent, and an 
act was passed to enable thrce-lourtbs of the militia to serve abroad. They were 
not however veiy forward to volunteer, and a new army, which ought to have 
reinforced Wellington, was sent •under the command of General Graham, to 
support the insurrection of Holland, where it was of necessity engaged in trilling 
or unsuccessful operations in no manner affecting the great objects of the war. 
Meanwhile the importance of T^ord Wellington’s airny and views was^jm*® 
overlooked or misunderstood. The ministers persevered in the Xoolish plan of 
removing him to another quarter of Europe, and at the same time, instigated by 
the ambassadors of the allied sovereigns, were continually urging him to push 
his%^rations witli more vigour in P'rance. As if he was the man who had done 
least! « • • 

His letters w^re filled vrith strong and well^foundec^complaints thgt his army 
was needed. Let his real position be borne in min*, lie j^d, not as a ipihtsiry 
Ivan, but with a political view and n'eet the^wishes of the allied sovereigns, 
backed by the importunities of his own governgient, placed himself in a confined 
and difficult district of Fryc£, where his operations were cramped by riveiflP 
and fortresses, and by a povyful army occupying strong positions on his front and 
flanlU. In this situation, unable to act ^ dll in wet weather, he was necessMy 
dependent upon the ocean for supplies ana reinforcements, and upo%the Spanish^ 
authorities for his hospitals, defOts, and comnunicaiions. Numbers were requisite 
to bahtnee Ibe advamages*derived by the enemy from the pecuhar conformation of 
the oouuMlutd the position of the fortresses. Money also was wanted to procure 


the oouuMimd the poskion of the fortresses. Money also was wanted to procure 
sullies wMch he could not carry with him, and must pay for exactly, if he would 


semued tb^^ akke ignorant of its importance and of the means to accompUshMt, at 
one moment urging progress beyond reason, at aooth^read/to change lightly 
what they had proposed ignorantly. Their unsettled policy j>roved their iridfpacity 
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even to comprehend jjie nature of the great of evei^ts on ^ey flowed 
rather tjian sailed. Cord Wellington forced d$^y tiy day 'to li^ip '^he 
value their own schemes, atid to show iheln bow smaJf ‘ their knowli^e 
the true bearing of the political at<d military a^aifs (hey, pretent^ tp , 

“Assure,” he wrote on the 21st of December (9 Lord BjJ.|hurat^.iq,j!g^ly to one 
of their ill-founded remonstrance^, “Assure the Russian ^oassaoor there is 
nothing 1 can do to forward the general interest that I will not do. What do they 
require? I am already further advanced on the French territory thap^ any^ftt the 
allied powers, and better prepared to take advantage of any opportunities which 
might oifer as a consequence of my own situation or of their proceedings/’ — 

“ tn militaiy operationr there are some things which can not be dOT^e, and is 
to, move troops in this couAvry during or immediately ^fter a violent* faU of 
To attempt it will be to lose more men than can te replaced, a guilty waste of hfe-" 

** The proper scene of action for the army was undoubtedly a question fer the 
government to decide, but with 30.000 men in the Peninsula, he had for fiiye j^ars 
held 2co,ooo of Napoleon's best soldiers in check, since it was ridlculo^ to suppose 
that the Spaniards and Portuguese could have resisted for a moment if the miish 
troops had been withdrawn. The IJrcnch armies actually empl,Qyed agaipst him 
could not be less than 100,000 mCn, more if he included garrisons, and the French 
newspapers spoke of orders to form a fresh resci ve of 100^000 at Bordeaux. Was 
there any man weak ertOugli to suppose onc-thii d of the* number first mentioned ^ 
would be employed agaiim; the Spaniards and Portuguese if thq British were ' 
withdrawn? They would if it were an object with Bonaparte tpi conquer the 
Peninsula anil he would in that case succeed ; but he was more likely to 'give peaces 
to the Peninkula, and turn against the allied sovereigns his 200,000 men, of wlq'^h 
100,000 Wiitre such troops as their armies had not yet dealt with. I1je war cf'ory 
day offered a crvsis the msult of which might effect the world for ages, and to 
change the scene of operations for the British ai n^y would rencKr it incapable of 
fighting for four months, even if the sc^ne were Holland, and it wquld even then 
be a deteriorated machine.” 

“ The ministers might rcasonably*ask how by Vemaining where he was he could 
induce Napoleon to make peace. The answer was ready. He held a commanding 
situation on the most vulnerable frontier of France, probably the only vulnerable 
one, and if he could put 20,000 Spaniards in activity, and he could do it if he had 
money and was properly supported by the fleet, Bayonne die only fortress on the 
frontier, if it could be called a fortress, would fall to him in a short time. If he 
couia put 40^*00 Spaniards in motion his posts would soon be on the Garonne, 
and did any iflan believe that Napoleon would not feel an army in suclPa position 
more than he \vould leel 30, coo or 40,000 British troops laying si^ige to One of his 
fortresses in Holland ? The resources in men and money of which the emjferor 
would be thus deprived, and the loss of leputation would do ten times more to 
procure ppcc than ten armies on the sicfe of Jjlandgrs. if he wasi right in 
believing a strong Bourbon party existed in France, and that it preponderated in 
the south, what mkchief wbu^^ not an advance to the Garonne do Napoleon I 
What sacrifices would he not make to get rRl of the danger ! ‘ * 

“ It was for the governmenti*not for hiifi to dispose of the nation ’’s resources, 
had no right to give an opinion upor the silbjftfct, but military opefatlons in 
IJolland and in the Peninsula coul^ not be maijitafned at the s^me time^with 
Srifish troops ; one or other must be ^ivefi up, the British nn'liWy e^Cpiblishment 
"was not eqtial to maintain two armies in the fie?d. He bad begun 
campaign with 70,000 Anglo-Portugtlese, and if the ipen got fi-pm Jhe JEnglish 
militia, and th6 Portuguese recruits which be expected. ha 4 ,^bceni,added tq bis 
force, even though the Germans were removed from his arhjy ito/tlie 
ministers’ plan, he might have taken the %ld early jn 1.814 witn $p,poo^n. That 
was new^mpossi^Ie. The formation of a Hanoverian arpiy was the*m<>st Vqason- 
ablc plim or acting on the condnenti but the wltMrawal fX tne Would 

reduce His force to 50^000 men, unless he received read anaefficieut to 

britjg up the Poriuguese recruits, This WOuld increa^.his. nwnDe^,mi5,pOQ or 
ev^ ^,000 if his own WVitmded recovered well and he had np, mote battles, hut he 




e?e& iMioa,|>e mhOQo jm dia^ hc^ had'^a^^fciod ^pon^m^A it 
if Jbe emii^ tb^crpemtion* t<^((Hh$r iBoi^ntiiei naw 

pot %•, activity oc the wai must h& sdnt^ on. the old.fita^e< He n^j^da^ 
to complain, Jbut every branch of the. service in ,the Peninsulaf was aire^ s^niedt 
especially in, what ooneer ned the nscvy and the supplies which came directly ftom 
Enfflandl" % • 

While thus combaiim? the false views of the EnsrUsh cabinetsas to the sreneral 


state 9 [ af^s, he bad dso to struggle wifh its negligence and even opposSion to 
his measures in details. » 

The general clothing of the Spanish troops and the great coats; of the British 
soldiers lor i 9 i^, were not ready in January, 1814, bemuse fhc inferior dej^ments 
could not, comprehend that the opening of new scenes of exertion required new 
means, and the soldiers had to ISrave the winter half naked, first on the snowy 
nrw^tains, then in the more chilling damps of the low country abqut Bayonne. 
Tli^clpthin^of the British soldiers for 1814 should have arrived in the end o? I&rs, 
when the aimy« lying inactive near the coast by reason o4 the bad weather^ could 
have received and fitted it without dilficulty. It did not however arrive until the 
troops were in progress towards the interior 4>f France, wherefore, there being no 
means of transporting it by land, many of the best regiments were obliged to return 
to the coast to receive it,^nd the army, as we shall find, had to fight a critical battle 
.without them. 

He had, upon commencing the invasion of France, isfued a proclamation promis- 
ing protection to persons and property. This was construed by the French to 
^over their vessels in the Nivelle when the battle of that name gavo* 4 hc allies St. 
Jem de Lua. Lord Wellington, sacrificing personal profit to the good of the 
service, admitted this claim as tending to render the people amicable, l:mt% clashed 
with the prize-money pretensioi]^ of Lord Keith who commanded Itbe fleet Of which 
Collier'S’ squadroW formed a detached portion. The serious evils ehdj4red by the 
army in default of sufficient naval assistance had been treated as of very slight im- 
portance, the object of a trifling Personal gain for the navy, excited a marvellous 
activity, and vigorous interference on the part of the government. Upon these 
subjects, and others of a like vexatious nature affecting his operations. Lord Wel- 
lington repeatedly and forcibly declared his discontent during the months of 
December, January, and February. 

*' As to the naval affairs,” he said, “ the reports of the number of ships on the 
stations, sinking off those coming out and going home, would show whether h^ad 
just ground of complaint, and wdiatever their numbers there remain^ the right of 
complaint Because they did not perform the service required. The French had re- 
commenced' theii coast navigation from Bordeaux to Bayonne, and if the blockade 
of Swntona had been maintained the place would, have been forced to surrender at 
an early period. The proclamation oL protection which he had issued, and the 
licenses whieh he ^ad granted tq French vessels, every ao»of that de$cn#>Uon, and , 
two-thirds of the acts which he performed every dAy ^ould not he knew be con- 
sidered of any avail as affecting the king's goverilhient, unleSs approved of and 
confirmed by the prince regent ; and knew that no power short of the regent's 
could save the property of French subjects on the*seas from the British i^vy.. Foi^ 
that reason he had requested fli#sanctulh of the government to tlie sea passports 
whicif he bad granted. His pAgUmatiiyi of pi^tection. had been construed wh^^MP? -4 
rightful^ pT wrongfully to protect the Frach ships in the rivers ; his personal , 
interest, greater than , others, \^ld lead hiij^ to deny this, but he sacrificed his 
profit ta^he^eneral good. ♦ 

. >*' Were fiord Keith aad Sir George Collier, because the latter happened to have 
a brig or twauruising on the coast, to claim as prizes all the vesa^s lying in every 
river which the army might pass in its operations ? and this to the detrimqpt of the 
cause which requi^d . the strieteat respect for privatb property, f'or the five 
yearahe Jiad^een letigg in the d^onfidence ttett his conduct wotld be apjfoved of 
and%ttppovted,rJ^d he concluded it would be so still j but h^was placed Jn a ^yel 
situaXibmaod askod^ for legal advice to determine, whet^ Lovd . Keith jond^the 
channd fleet were to'be considered as. engaged in a conjojnt expedition with the 
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army under bis comniand against the subjects of France, neither haVfeg^rspedfic 
insfrinftioncfrom government, and the fleet having nothing do with mo^ratlons 
^ by lafid. He only required that fleet to give him a free oommunicatlon wi& the 
'coast of Spain, and prevent the*" enemy's sea communication between the Garonne 
and the Adour, and this last was a part of its duty before the army arriv;ed. Was his 
proclamation of protection to holi good as regarded the sh^ in the rivers ? He 
desired to have it sanctioned by the prince regent, or that he might be permitted 
to issue another declaring that it was o1 no value." 

This remonstrance produced so much efiect that Lord Keith relinquished his 
claims, and Admiral Penrose was sent to command upon the station instead,<^ Sir 
George Collier. The ‘imm^iate intercourse of Lord Wellington with the na^ was 
Clius ameliorated by the su^rior power of this officer, who was remarkable for his 
suavity. Yet the licenses given to French vessers were strongly condemned by the 
government, and rendered null, for we find him again complaining that ** k^had 
granted them only in hopes of drawing money and supplies from i^ance, ami of 
interesting the French ^lercantile men to aid the army ; but he feared the govern- 
ment were not aware of, and did not feel the difficulties in which he was placed at 
all tinces for want of money, and pdged his measures without adverting to the 
necessity which occasioned them ; hence their frequent disapprobation of what he 
did.” c 

Strange this may sound to those who seeing the Duke of Wellington in the ful-^ 
ness Of his glory have been accustomed to regard him as the star of England's 
greatness ; those who at that period frequented the society of ministers know 
well that h/j was then looked upon by those self-sufficient men as a person whos6 
views wgre wild and visionary, requiiing the corroboration of older and wiser hi ids 
before tney could be asspted to. Yea 1 even thus at the eleventh hour was the 
giant Wellington measured by the political dwarfs^ • 

Although he gained something by making San Jean de Lua'a free port for all 
nations not at war with France, his financial situation was nearly intolerable, and 
at the moment of greatest pressure Colonel Bunjiury, under-secretary of state, was 
sent out to protest against his expenses. One hundred thousand pounds a month 
was the maximum in specie which the government would consent to supply, a sum 
quiJe inadequate to his wants. And this remonstrance was addressed to this 
victorious commander at the very crisis of his stupendous struggle, when he was 
overwhelmed with debts and could scarcely stir out of his quarters on, account of 
th« multitude of creditors waiting at his door for payment of just claims. 

I' Some his muleteers," he said, “were 26 months in arrears, tmd recently, 
instigated by British merchants, they had become so clamorous that ratHer than lose 
their services he had given them bills on the treasury for a pant of their ckiims, 
though he knew they would sell these bills at a discount to the sharks ^ wliFD had 
urged them to be thus importunate and^who were waiting at the ports to take 
advantag2 of the public*‘Jistresses. A dangerou:^ measure whi(^ he desired not to 
repeat. ^ ' 

“ It might be true that the*J>uppIy of ;^^ifOo,ooo a month had been even e:t:eeded 
for some time past, but it w^ incontestjble that thd English army and aU its 
departments, and the Spanish and Portuguese armi« were at the moment par^yzed 
for want of money. The arrears of p^*to the^ soiijiers was entering the seventh 
^-«onth, the debt was immense, and the king’s engSgements with the Spanish and 
Portuguese governments were not fulffhed. Indebted in every part of Spain he was 
becoming so in France, the price qf all commodities was increasing in propbrtion 
to the delay of payment, to the difficulty of getting food at all, aqd the want of 
credit into which all the departments of the army had^/allen. Of ^aoo,ooo given 
to Marshal Beresford for the pay of his troops on account of the Portuguese sulwidy 
he had <i>een forced to take back 50 000 to kwp the Spaniards tog^er, and was 
evcofkhen forcefi to withhold '10,060 to prevent the^ British ca^lry from ^rishing. 
Money to pay thd Spaniards had sailed from Cadi^, but thei vessd coi^reylng it* and 
anpther containing the soldiers’ great coats, were by the admiralty fU’numeftients 
obliged to go first to runna, and neither had arrived there in JanuhTy mthough 
the money had been ready iq October. But the ship of war designed to caity it cSd 
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no% amve^ Cadte until the. end of l>eccraber. Sixteen thousand SjpnHh^ 
wem^ Au^nendared y^ess because without pay they could not ou trdnttid In 
FmRcfc'* • • 

'^Tbecomtnissary-Jn-chief in England had bean regularly informed of the ataffie 
of the supplies of the military chest and of the wants and prospects of tbeantty« but 
those wAnts were x^t attended to. The race>thly j^’ioo.ooo spoken of aS the 
maximum, even if it nad been given regularly, would not cover the ©rdinary expenses 
of th# troops, and there were besides thtf subsidies other outlays requiring ready 
inoney, such as meat for the soldiers, hospital expenses, commissariat labourers, 
and a variety of minor engagements. The Portuguese government had been redneetf 
to a monthly sum of $200,000 out of a subsidy of 2,ooo,ooo«terling. The Spanish 
government got what they could out of a subsidy ol i^?ooo,ooo. .And when mons|r 
was djtained for the government fn the markets of Lisbon and CadiZr it came not 
in d^ time, because, such were the admiralty arrangements, there were no ships to 
colffey the treasure to the north coast of Spam. The whole smn which had p^sed 
throught thAiilitary chest during,the past year was scarceljr more than £2^400,006, 
out of which part of the subsidies had been paid. This was quite inadequate, the 
government had desired him to push his cyperations to the Garonne during the 
winter, be was prepared to do so in every point excepting money, and he knew the 
greatest advantages would accrue from such a movement but he could not stir. His 
posts were already so distant from the coast that his means of transport were daily 
* destroyed by the journeys, he had not a shilling to pay JDr anything in the country, 
and his credit was gone. He had been obliged privately to borrow the expense of 
•a single courier sent to General Clinton. It was not his duty to suggt^ the fitting 
m^sures for relief, but it was obvious that an immediate and large^upply from 
Engiland was necessary and that ships should be provided to convey that •hich was 
obtained at Lisbon and Cadiz to the army.*’ ' • • 

Such was theflenuded state^f the victorious Wellington at a time when millions, 
and the worth of more millions were being^pourcd by the English ministers into the 
continent ; when every petty German sovereign, partisan, or robber, who raised a 
band, or a cry against Napoleon, •was supplied to satiety. And all this time there 
was not in England one public salary reduced, one contract checked, one abuse 
corrected, one public servant rebuked for negligence ; not a writer dared to expose 
the mischief lest he should be crushed by i^eisecution ; no minister ceased to claim 
and to receive the boasting congratulations of the tories, no whig had sense to dis- 
cover, or spirit to denounce the iniquitous system, no voice of reprehension was 
heard ,froin that selfish faction unless it were in sneering contempt^f the general 
whose mi^ity genius sustained England under this load of folly. • 

Nor were Ih^e difficulties all that Lord Wellington had to contend with. We 
hava seen. that uie Portuguese regency withheld his reinforcements even when he 
had provided transports for their conveyance. The Duke of York meanwhile insisted ; 
upon withdrawing his provisional battalions, which b^g all composed of old | 
soldiers, the reiiftims of regimerfts reduced by the qpsualti^ of war, we<% of mote 
value Jn a winter campaign than three times th^r •umben>of new men. With 
rSspect to the* English militia regiments, he had no desire for them, because they 
possessed, he said, all the worst faiilt^of the regulars and some peculiar to them- 
selves besides. he desired was 8000 or 10,000 men should be drafledP 

froia* them to fill up his rJlnks, he cemW then without much injury let his foreign 
battalions be taken away to refdhn a Hunqi^flan army on the continent ; and tras 
plan he was inclined to, becau^ the Germans, brave and strong soldivs, were yet* 
cxtreniely addicted to desertion and in that particular set a bad example to the 
Brittsh : thif suggestion however, disregarded, and other reinforcements were 
promised tcrhlm* • 

l^t the'foost serious of all the secondary vexatfops h« endured sprung from the 
conduct of t^fc Spanish authorfUes. His ho^pitaU and-degMs were foothe meet 
part necessarily iit die Spanish territories and principally at Santander. avoid 
inconvehlenee to the^inhabitaflts he had caused portable w^den hot«<» to be 
tnbught England In which to shelter his sick and Wouaraed men ; and bwted 
extmvagantly'and regularly for every aid demanded from Ve natives. Nevertheless 
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tbe naXursil Arrogance^ ilUwili which p«odaoed'thd libels^ about’^t the 

InsQlei^e o(Uie minister of war, and the sttllen insnbordinattonof MorifibAna dther 
genera^^, broke out here also. After much underhand and irritating condtt^ at 
dUferentt times, the municipalityfiresolute to drive the hos|>itdla from their town, 
suddenly^ and under the false pretext that there was a contagious placed all 
the British hospitals with their officers and attendants under quarantine. This was 
In the middle of January. Thirty thousand men had been wounded since June In 
the service of Spam, and the return was \o make those wounded men close prisoners 
and drive their general to the necessity of fixing his hospitals in England. Vessels 
coming from Seuatander were thus rendered objects of dread, and the municipalities 
of the other ports, either really feanng or pretending to fear the contagion, Wotild 
n^t suffer them to enter thfer waters. To such a height did this cowardice and 
villainy attain that' the political chief of Guipusdfoa, without giving any notice to 
Lord WolUngton, shut all thejx^rts of that province against vessels coming 
Santander, and the Alcalde of Fuenterabia endeavoured to prevent a Portugutec 
military officer from assisting an English vessel which was about to be and was after* 
wards actually cast away, because she came from Santander. 

Now in consequence of the difficulties and dangers of navigating the Bay of 
Biscay m the winter, and the badness of the ports near the positions of the army, 
all the stores and provisions coming by sea went in the hr/^t instance to Santander, 
the only good port, there to wait until favourable opportunities occurred for teaching 
the more eastern harbours. <l Moreover all the provision magasines of the Spanish 
army were there, but this blow cut them off, the army was reduced to the smaller 
magazines at* Passages, which could only last for a few days, and when that supply * 
was expended Lord Wellington would have had no resource but to withdraw aerqis 
the Pyretc es ! “ //ere,‘* he exclaimed, ** here are the consequences of the syStew by 

which these provinces are ^governed I Duties of the highest description, military 
operations, political interests, and the salvation of tk% state, are mate to depend Upon 
the caprices of a few ignorant individualSf, who have adopted a measure unnecessary 
and luirsh without adverting to its objects or consequences, and merely with a view 
to their personal interests and convenience." * 

They carried it into execution also with the utmost hardness, caprice, and 
injustice, regardless of the loss of ships and liyes which must follow, and finally 
desired Lord Wellington to relinquish the harbour and town of Santander altogether 
as a dcp6t ! However, his vigorous remonstrances stopped this nefarious pro- 
ceeding in time to avert the danger which it menaced. 

it remembered now, that these dangers and difficulties and Vexations, 
although related in succession, happened not one after another, but afeogether ; 
that it was when crossing the Bidassoa, breaking through the mcyintain fortifica- 
tions of Soult, passing the Nive, fighting the battles in front of Bayonne, and 
still greater and more intricate combinations were to be arranged, that all these 
vials of folly and enmity ^erc poured iipoA' his head.^ Whef then shall refuse to 
admire the^undaunted firmness,, the unwearied tenfper and vigilance, the piercing 
judgment with whichf he steliec^bis gallant vessel, and with a flowing sail, unhurt 
through this howling storm of passion, this lumpltuous sea of folly. ’ ' 

CHAPTE;H VI. c t 

^ CONTlNUATrON OF THE WAR^ IN T]^ EAST^ELl^t PARTS OP SPAIN. *‘- 

,WlHEN General Clinton succeeded LorJ"William Bentinck, his whole force, com- 
posed of the Anglo-Sicilians, Whittin^ham*s and ^Arzfield’s Spaniards, and two 
battalions of Roche’s division, did not furnish quite <9,000 men ui?der arms. 
Copons, blockading Mequinenza, Lerida, and Monzon, anc^having garrisons in (Jar- 
dona J^dr the Sco d’yrgel. the only places in his possession, could not^ bring mpre 
thipi QOQp. men into tho field.* Elio ha 4 nominally aff,ooo, bi^t this included 
Sanm^s and Rfliche’s 4 roops,‘the kreatur part of Wftioh werov^fth ^^lintph,, U 
incf^jpdjjiikewise tile bands of Villa 'Ca|npa, Dumn, and 
scatpqr^ in Castile, Arogon and Valencia, and acting according to ffie eapsiifejl of 
* Appendix, No 28. 



Skiuy^t^titc JPeniiimieir- 


tbei^ daily difift^thiog aha from the eactiftne tihhi^lllifihesl^ 0l 

tbe.^oipttcjMbom was scarcely sufhsient to maintain btoehatjMi dt the 

Frenpi^ loctnisses^ beyond tWEb^Ot ' ^ ’’ a * 

Cpliohs army having bq iume but the mounadns About Vich lartd MotiSeniitr 
bavin# no magnaines or dep6ts or place of arms^ having very little artiliehr amt 
scarc^ aw/cBvali^ lived as it could from to day ; in Mice manner^ lived | 
SarsMd eapd Whiuhigham's troops, and Clinton's army was dhieftyfedob salt 
provisiwis fropi the ships. The two former, having nO means of transport, word 
unable to oven one day’s march with ease, they were cbhtlmially u^jon the 
point ot starvation, and could never be reckoned as a moveable force. Nor indeed 
could .|hc Anglo-Sicilians, owing to their scanty means of transport, make ab6ve 
two or.fthrAe marches from the sea ; and they were at^is time pidre than asnall^ 
hammed, being without pay and%hut cmt from their principal depdts at Gibraltar 
and Malta* by plagtte at the drat and yellow fever at the second place. Ih dne, the 


to nnd surmiA less efitcient for an.ofTensive campaign thap tho^ of the allies In 
I Catalonj^ Moreover Lord William Bentinck had been invented with the com- 
mand of ell the Spanish armies, but Clintoiuhad only Whittingham's and Sarz* 
field’s troops under him, and notwithstanding his constant endeavours to conciliate 
Coponi^ the indolence at^ incapacity of that general impeded or baffled all useful 
operatioi^ ; and to these aisqualifications he added an extreme jealousy of Erolcis 
^nd Majisp, men designated by the public voice as the rfost worthy of 'command. 

This analysis shows that Elio, being entirely engaged in Valencia, Sarzfield 
and Whittin^ani unprovided with the means of movement, the arftiiof Copons 
an<^ the Anglo^SicUians, together furnishing, when the posts and escorts and the 
laboiprers employed on the fortifications of Taragona were deducted, not more than 
18,000 naen in line of battle, were the only troops to be coiJftited on t'b oppose Suchet, 
who having 65,00# men, of whibh 56,000 were present under arms, could, without 
di awing a man from his garrisons, attack them with 30,000. But Copons and 
Clinton could not act together above a few days, because their bases and lines of 
retreat were on different sides. T!*he Spaniard depended upon the mountains and 
^ains of the ii^terior for security and subsistence, the Englishman’s base was 
Taragona and the fleet. Hence the^only mode of combining on a single line was 
to make Valencia a common base, and throwing bridges over the Ebro, construct 
works on both sides to defend them. This was strongly recommended by Lord' 
Wellington to Lord William and to Clinton ; but the former had several timesAosl 
his bridges, partly from the rapidity of the stream, partly from the djtivity of the 
garrison ^Tortosa. And for General Clinton the difcculty was enhanced by 
distance, oecaus^Taragona, where all his materials wire deposited, was 60 miles 
from^niposta, apd all bis artificers were required to restore the defences Of the, 
formw p&cd. . The blockade of Tortoza was therefore always liable to be raised, 
and the troops emolDy^d tfiej^ exixised to a sudden and feral attack, sinoe Suchet, 
sure to separate •the Anglo-Sidihans from Copoifs ^heti he advanced, coUld 
penetrate between them ; and while theformcr rallltd at Taragona and the latter 
at Yguaki 4 n, his march would be direc^fipon Tortoza. He could thu^ either carry 
off his strong gaf risen, or passing the Ebro by the bridge of the fortress, move * 
without let or hindrance upon Femscola^ftaguntum, and Valencia, and driving Elio 
back Bpon AUcont,^ collect his^Ar^isons apd rettym too powerful to be meddled Withr 

In these circumstances Lord Wellingto#s opinion was, that the ^lockadh*Of 
Tortozja should pe given up andOhe two armiesv acting on their own pe^liar tines, 
the o^^e from Taragon^A^he other (foxn the mountains, harass in concert the enemy's 
flunky ai^d Ktr, ,arternatel|lf be attacked either, but together if he moved upon 
Tortqoa,’ .. besiege or "loekade that place with- safety It was necessary to throw 


two lo enable the armies to avoid Suchet, ky^hher 

bank, w^c^he olio^d suqoopr the fdaoe, as he was sufb to do. BUtfit was 
that and difiicult for him tt 40 sO, wffeiWord' 

it would hl[t^a4vi9ah^ ^t^^mwJaicagDna'tba point of retreat for both ormi^ ilUhO, 
first wbich tli^rpould separate and infest th^FVeneb rear. 

1 !ae.&i 0 <nuties of besieging Tortoza he thought InsupeAble, and he especially' 
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recommended that th^ should be well considered beforehand, and if U \^b)vested, 
thatstha troops should be entrenched around it In 'fine,* alUhis ‘ih^trud^ti^1:^nded 
towards defence, and were founded upon his conviction of the weak and dsujgdfous 
position of the allies, yet he belitired them to have more resources than ihe^teally 
h*id, and to be superior in number to the French, a gi^t error, as I Jiave already 
shown. Nothing, therefore, could,. be more preposterous th^ Suthet^s alarm for 
the frontier of Fjtance at this time, and it is unquestionable tlmt hfs personal :i^hic- 
tance was tlie only bar to aiding Soult eidier indirectly, by inarching on Tortdia and 
Valencia, or directly, by adopting that marshal’s great prmect Of uniting the two 
armies in Aragon. So certain indeed is this that General Clinton, seeing the diffi- 
culties of his own situcttion, only retained the command from a strong sense of 
duty, and Lord Wellington, fepainng of any advantage m Catalonia, reoommetided 
that the Anglo-SicUian army should be broken tip and employed in other places. 
The French general's inactivity was the more injurious to the interests Ws 
sovereign, because any reverse or appearance of reverse to the allies would awhis 
time have gone nigh to destroy the alliance between Spain and Englatid X but 
personal jealousy, the preference given to local and momentary interest before 
general considerations, hurt the Fre^ich cause at all periods in the Peninsula, and 
enabled the allies to conquer. 

General Clinton had no thoughts of besieging Tortoza* his efforts were directed 
to the obtaining a secure place of arms, yet, despite of nis intrinsic weakness, he 
resolved to show a confide^.t front, hoping thus to keep Suchet at arm's length. In 
this view he endeavoured to render Taragona once more defensible, notwithstanding 
the 19 breaches which had been broken in its walls ; the progress of the work was,' 
however, tedious and vexatious, because he depended for his materials upon <she 
Spanish ‘Authorities. Thus immersed in difficulties of all kinds he could make 
little change in Vus posiiFons, which were generally about the Qampo, Sarzfield's 
division only being pushed to Villafranca. Suchet meanwhile h^d the line of the 
Llobregat, and apparently to colour his refusal to join Soult, grounded on the great 
strength of the allies m Catalonia, he suffered General Clinton to remain irt 
trancjuillity. r 

lowards the end of October reports that the French were concentrating, for 
what purpose was not known, caused the English general, although Taragona was 
still indefensible, to make a forward movement. He dared not indeed provoke a 
battle, but unwilling to yield the resources which Villafranca and other districts 
! ocq’picd by the allies still offered, he adopted the resolution of pushing an advanced 
guard to the* former place. He even fixed his head-^juarters there, appearing 
ready to figh*?, yet his troops were so disposed in succession at Arbos, Vkidrills and 
Torredembarra, that he could retreat without dishonour if the French advanced in 
force, or could concentrate at Villafranca in time to harass their flank a^d wsar if 
they attempted to carry off their garrison^i on the Segre. In this state of affairs 
Suchet nv^de several demonstrations, sometimes a^iiv^t Cop^ns, ^sometimes against 
Clinton, but the latter maii^taihed his offensive attitude with firmness, and even in 
opposition to Lord'Wellingfon's implied opinion that the fine of the Ebro was the 
most suitable to his weakness ; for he liked not to abandon Taragona, the repairs of 
, which were now advancing, though slowly, to completion. His perseverance was 
crowned with success ; he preserved the few ies'ources left for the support of 
^ Spanish troops, and furnished Suchet with that'^emblance of excuse wbl^ he 
^sired for keeping aloof from Soult. 

In this fiianner October and November were pa-sed* but on the ist of December 
the French general attempted to surprise the allies’ cai;tonment$ at Yjliafranca, as 
be had before surprised them at Ordal. He moved Jn the same ofder. One 
column marched by San Sadurni on his right, another by Bejer and Avionetem his 
left, and the main body kept the great road. But he did not find Colonel Adam 
UieroL' Clintondiad blocked the CX dal so as to render a night s^rise Iffipossibie, 
nnd the natural dv^epUies of the other roads delays the flanking colfl^n^i , Hence 
when the F'rench reached Villafranca, Sarsfield was in full fcr 
the Anglo-Sicilians, who had only three men wounded at one of tfie advanced 
post? were on the stroilg ground about Arbos, where being Joined by the supporting 
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baltjie ; but Suchet retired to the miDfegart, np] 

V W he has not even mentioned it in hts “ Menit^ 

*1, oty^mmad hfo tooei* ground, yet his embamifisments UnarMHt fipd 

I of Whitimgham s regiments to CopOns, and seat IMNe*! 

Dat|K|onA to VaJencia, the country was so exhausted that the enduldng dou- 
^ Sp^tA soldiers under privations glone enaWed San^eld to remain in 
the : more Iba:^ once that general, a man ot undoubted firmliess and 
was Uj^9n to point of roorossing the Ebrt> to save his soldiers from perishing of 
famlne|u Hare* as in other parts, the Spanish government not only starved their 
tro^s out would not even provide a piece of oranance or any stores for the delhnce 
of Taragona, now, by the exertions of the English neneifil, rendered defensible. 

1 when Admiral Hallowell, m conjunction witl#Quesada,^the Spanish coift- 
modoro at Port Mahon, brought 4 feme ship-guns from that place to the fortress, to 
minister of war, O'Donoju, expressed his disapprobation, observing with a sneer 
thiff tbofcEnghsh might provide the guns wanting from the Spanish ordnance moved 
into Gibraltf# by General Campbell when he destroyed th^hnes of San Roque t 

The 9th, Suchet pushed a small corps by Bejer between the Ordal and Sitjes, 
ahd on the loth surprised at tlie Ostel of Ordgl an officer and 30 men of the Anglo- 
Sicilian cavalry. This disaster was the result of nt.gligcnce. The detachment mter 
I^at^oUing to the front h^d dismounted without examining the buildings*of the mn, 
and some Fiench troopers who weifc concealed within immediately sei/jed the horses 
• and captured the whole partv. • ^ 

On the 17th, French troops appeared at Martorel, the Ordal, and Bejer, with a 
•view to mask the march of a large convoy coming from Upper CataHj^nia to Bw- 
ce]^na * they then resumed their former positions, and at the same time Soult's and 
Lord Wellington's respective letters, announcing the defection of thU Nassau 
battahonsyin front of Bayonne, arnved. Lord WelTingtoft's came IfTst, and enclosed 
a conimtuiicationifrom Colonel ^ruse to his countryman, Colonel Medcr, who was 
serving in Barcelona and as Kruse suppoi^^id willing to abandon the French. But 
when Clinton by the aid of Manso transmitted the letter to Meder, that officer 
handed it to General Habert, wh^ had succeeded Maurice Mathieu in the command 
of the city. All the Gerinin rej>iments, principally cavalr> , were immediately dis- 
armed and sent to tmnee beverolis Itilians were at the same time recalled to 
Italy* and a number of French soldiers, selected to fill the wasted ranks of Uie im- 
perial guards, marched with them , 2000 officers and soldiers were likewise detached 
to the depdts of the interior to organize the conscnpts of the new levy destmqjjl to 
reinforce the army of C italonia Besides these drafts 1000 gens-d aijmes, hitherto 
employed gn the Spanish frontier in aid of the regular troops, were withdrawn ; 
Suchet thus IpSt^pooo veterans, yet he had still an ovei whelming power compared 
to to albes. 

U was in this state of affairs that the Duke of San Cavlos, bearing the treaty of 
Valen^av, ai rived sAretly |it the FrcRUi hcad-quarter% on his way tq Madrid. 
Copons knew thi^ and it seenis Certain was only dolernid from openly acceding to 
tlie views of the French emperor and^concludingga military Convention, by the 
du%4ded conduct of the Cortes, and, tin? ascendancy which Lord Wellington had 
obtained o\er him m common with the* other Spanish officers . an ascendancy which^ 
had not escaped Soult’s sagaftity, for hg early warned the French minister that 
nothing could be expected from them while un^er the powerful spell of the EngljjJj 
general. Meanwhile Clinton, Jetting Tnfoilnation that the French troops were 
dimuiished in numbers, esj>ecia% in front of Barcelona and on tlic Llofiregat, jjro- 
posed to pass tot river amj invest Barcelona ff Copons, who was in the mountains, 
would to proviyon Sarsfield's .division and keep the trench troops be- 
tween and XSerona m check. For this purpose he offered him the aid of 

a $pan^ regiment of catradry which EUo had lent for the operations in Catalonia ; 
but Copofts^ wbetor infiuenoed by San Carlosi' mission and his secret wlshiM for 
Its toci^f.o4^kno5}ttin&that the enemy were mally stronger tlianCIiuton interned* 
deoJarW^ut he was miablji to Md the Frencli troops bet\^een Gerona and^ar- 
celc^in tot he could not provx«oii either l^irzfield's division or to 

rcgimeiit of cavalry. He suggested instead of Clinton’s flan, a combined attack 
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upon some of Suchet’s posts on the Uobtegat, premising to send Manso to VUIa- 
franc^ to confer upon €ie execution. Clinton s pro|)osal made ^Vly m Jdpuaiy 
yet it w|b ih^? middle of that month before Copons replied, jwid then h^pmy^jsent* 
hjanso to oflfer the aid of his brigade in a combined attack upon 2000 
M^ere at Molino del Rey. It was, ^however, at last arranged that MaUso Ut 

day-break on the 16th seize the high ground above Molmo, on iheileft df 4 he 
Llobregat, to intercept the enemyts retreat upon Barcelona/* \^biie the Anglo- 
Sicilians fell upon “hem from the right bsyrik. 

Success depended upon Clinton^s remaining quiet until the moment of execution, 
wherefore he could only use the troops immediately in hand about Villafranca, in 
all 6000 men with three pieces of artillery ; but with these he made a night march 
of 18 miles, and was close tc^ the ford of San Vicente about two miles bdow the 
forafied bridge of hfolino del key before daylightj The French were tranquil and 
unsuspicious, and he anxiously but vainly awaite'd the signal of Manso’.s arrival. 
When the day broke, the French piquets at San Vicente descrying his troops «^m- 
menced a skirmish, and at the same time a column with a piece of artillery, corning 
from Molino, advanced to attack him thinking there was only a patronifig detach- 
ment to deal with, for he had concealed his mam body. Thus pressed he opened 
his guns per force and crippled the French piece, whereupon the reinforcements 
retired hastily to the entrenchments at Molino ; he could then easily have forced 
the passage at the ford and attacked the enemy’s works irr the rear, but this would 
not have ensured the captqj;e of their tioops, wherefore he still awaited Manso’s * 
arrival, relying on that partisan’s zeal and knowledge of the country. He appeared 
at last, not, agreed upon, at San Filieu, between Molino and Barcelona, but at 
Papiol abova Molino, and the French immediately retreated by San p'llieu. Sarz- ‘ 
field, and .[he cavalry, which Clinton now detached across the Llobregat, followed 
them hard, but country^was difficult, the distance short, and they soon gamed 
a second entrenched camp above San Filieu A spiafl garrison Remained in the 
masonry-works at Molino, General Clinton endeavoured to reduce them but his 
guns w'ere not of a calibre to break the w^ills, and the enemy was stongly reinforced 
towards evening from Barcelona ; whereupon M^nso went off to the mountains, 
and Clinton returned to Villafianca, having killed and wounded about 180 Fiench, 
and lost only 64 men, all Spaniards. 

Manso's failure surprised the English gciieml, because that ofliiccr, unlike the 
generality of his countiymen, was zealou.s, skilful, vigilant, modest, and humane, 
and a sincere co-operator with the British officers. He however soon cleared 
himj^jlf of bla^e, assunng Clinton that Copons, contrary to his previous declara- 
tions, had joiced him with 4000 men, and taking the control of his troops not oftly 
commenced the march two hours too late, but without any reason haltecT for three 
hours on the way Nor did that general offer any excuse or explanation of his 
conduct, merely observing, that the plan having failed, nothing more could be done 
and he must return to his mountainous asy^mi alxmt Vich. A man of any other 
nation would have been ateused of treachery, but witlft the bpai\iards there is no 
limit to absurdity, aijd fiomchdfr actions no conclusion can be drawn as to their 
motives. 

The great events of the genen-d war were leow beginning to affect the struggle in 
Catalonia. Suchet, finding that dopons dared not aCTee to the military convention 
dependent upon the treaty of Valcn^ay, resignedf'all /hough ts of carrying off his 
g.i*^r.5ons beyond the Ebro, and secretly iii'striicted ^hc governor of Tortoza,^hat 
«whcn his provisions, calculated to last until April, were exhausted, he should march 
upon Mequinenza and Lcrida, unite thcgairisons tfifere to his own, and make way 
I by Venasque into France. Meanwhile he increased thai garrison of ^rcelona to 
I 8000 men, and prepared to take the line of the Fluvia ; 5 for the allied sovereigns 
were in France and Napoleon had rectJled more of his cavalry and infantry, in all 
10,000 rtifn with 80 pieces of artillery, from Catalonia, desiring that they should 
mtoh^^soon as/the results expected from the missioVi of San &rlo$ were felt by 
the allies. Suchet ([Prepared the troop? but proposed that lnsti?a^ of Witing for ^e 
^nneect^in result of San Carlos’ mission, Ferdinand should himself be sent to Sjimn 
through Catalonia*and b^trusted on Ills faith to restore the garrisons in Valencia. 
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ha wSd he could march with his^ole army to Lyon& which wo^Id be xow 
cmc^cic^ than sending- detadimenta. The restoratioti*of Ferdinand 
emperors great objeet, but this plausible proposition can only bh 
colourable countet‘project to Soutt's plan for a ^nction of the two armies Tn 6eflis^», 
since the emperor was undoubtedly the best judge of what was required for the 
warfare immediately under his own direction. ; , , 

It Was in Ihe^idst of these operations Jhdt Clinton attacked MolinoTticl ReV#! 
an(^as we have seen would but for the interference of Copons nave stricken a 
Wow, which was however soon inflicted in anolhijr manner. 

There was at this time in the French Sei-Vice a Spaniard of Flemish descent 
called Van Helen. This man, of fair complexion, handspme person, and a natural 
genius for desperate treasons, appears to have b^n at first attached to Joseph's, 
court. After that monarch’s fetreat from Spain ne was placed by the Duk? de 
Fcjtre on Suchet's staff ; but the French party was now a failing one and Van Halen 
^Qjjly sought by some notable treachery to make his p^cc with his country. Through 
the median of a young widow, who followed him without suffering their connection 
to .appear, he informed Eroles*of bis object. He transmitted through the same 
channel regular returns of Suchet's force and other matters of interest, and at last 
having secretly opened Suchet’s i>ortfolic^ he copied the key of his cypher, and 
transmitted that also, with an intimation that he would now soon <pass over and 
endeavour to performiBome other service at the same time. I'he opportunity soon 
ofTered. Suchet went to Gcrona to meet the duke of gan Carlos, leaving Van Halcn 
at Barcelona, and the latter immediately taking an escort of three hussars went to 
Granollers where the cuirassiers were quartered. Using the ma^hal’s name he 
ordered them to escort him to the Spanish outposts, which being m^he mountains 
^ould only be approached by a long and narrow pass where cava^ would be 
helpless. In this pass he ordered the troops to bivouac for ghe nignf, and when 
their cblonel expressed his ugeasiiiess, Van Halcn quitted hint and made a solitary 
mill their common quarters. He had before this, however, sent the widow to give 
Erolcs information of the situation intoawhich he would bring tlie troops, and now 
with anxiety awaited his iittaclw but the Spanish general failed to come, and at day- 
break Van Halen, still pretending he earned a flag of ft-uce from Suchet, rode off . 
with his first escort of hussars and a trumpeter to the Spanish lines. There he 
ascertained that the widow had been detained by the outposts and immediately 
delivered over his escort to their*encmies, giving notice also of the situation of the 
cuirassiers with a view to their destruction, but they escaped the danger. 

Van Halen and Erolcs now forged Suchet’s signature, and the former a^ldressed 
letters m cypher to the governors of Tortoza, Lerida, Mcquinent|i, and Moniton, 
telling Item that the enipcior, in consequence of his reverses, required large drafts 
oS men fromsCatalonia, and had given Suchet orders to negotiate a convention by 
vWiich the garrisons south of the Llobregat were to join the army with arms and 
baggage and follmvers. The resiil^was uncertain, but if the treaty could not be 
effected the ^vernors v©re to join the army by fo»c, and they \^re therefore 
immediately to mine their principal bastions anti be prepared to sally forth at an 
^ appointed time. The marches and points of junction weif all given in detail, yet 
they were told that if the convant^eftt took place the marshal would immediately 
send an officer of his staff to them, with si!bh verbal instructions as mightJse 
nwessary. The document flhished ^ith deploring the necessity which called Tor 
tffe sacrifice of conquests *aCliyevcd bv the valour of the troops. ^ « 

Spies end emissaries who act for Dotff sides are common in all wars, but m the 
Peninsula so many pretendml to serve the French and were yet true tdthc Spaniards, 
that to a^id the dang^ of betrayal Suclftt had recourse to the ingenious artifice 
of a very smag piece of light-coloured hair in the cyphered paper, the latter 

t^as then eiiclosed in a quill sealed and wrapped in lead. When received, the 


•ItTwHSt^rtiediate examinauon. Van Halcn knew this jecret also, and when his 
emissariM had returned after delivering the prej^ratory , communicS^B, Be 
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proceed in person wi^ a foiled convention, first to Tortosa, for Suchat baa 
crroneonsly stated in his ^^Memoirs” that the primary atterapfsivere made airL^rida 
and Meqvinenaa. He was accompanied by several Spanish oitioers« and by aottie 
French deserters dressed in the umforms of the hussars ha had betrayed to the 
Spanish outposts. The governor Robert, though a vigilant ofheert was d^ved and 
prepared to evacuate the place. During the night however a true ^emissary 
arrived witli a letter ^rom Suchet of lat^r date than the forged convention. Robert 
then endeavoured to entice Van Halen huo the fortress, but the other was too 
wary, and proceeded at once to Mequinenza and Lcrida, where he completely over- 
reached the governors and then went to Monzon. 

This small fortress had, now been besieged since the 28th of September, r8t3, by 
detachments from the Catalan ai^y and the bands from Aragon. Its means of de^^oe 
were slight, but there ‘Was within a man of resolution! and genius called St Jacques. 
He was a Piedmontese by birth, and only a private soldier of engineers, but the 
commandant appreciating his worth was so modest and prudent as to yield tfik 
dir<;ction of the defence entirely to him. Abounding in resources, he met. and at 
every point baffled the besiegers who worked principally by mines, and being as brave 
as he was ingenious always led the nuiqerous counter-attacks which he contrived to 
check the approaches above and below g^^ound. The siege continued until the 18th 
of February when the subtle Van Halen arrived, and by his Spanish wiles obtained 
in a few hours what Spanish courage and perseverance had valnlv striven to gain for 
140 days. The commrimlant {vas suspicious at first, but when Van Halen suffered 
him to send an officer to ascertain that Lcrida and Mequinenza were evacuated, he 
was beguiled lik3 the others and marched to join the garrisons of those places. 

Sir Willianr 'Clinton had been informed of this project by Erolcs as early as the 
22nd of Jai^tiary, and though he did not dipect any French general would be so<^ 
egregiously misled, readily ijromised the assistance of his army to capture tWb 
garrisons on their inarch. Hut Suchet was now falling* back upon t^e Fluvia, and 
Clinton, seeing the fortified line of the Llobregat weakened, and being uncertain of 
Sachet’s real strength and designs, renewetl his former proposal to Coports for a 
combined attack which should force the French genqtal to discover his real situation 
and projects. Ere he coiild obtain an answer, the want of forage obliged him to 
refuse the assistance of the Spanish cavalry lent to him by Elio, and Sarzheld's 
division was reduced to its last ration. The Frctich thus made their retreat un- 
molested, for Clinton’s project necessarily involved the investment of Rarcelona after 
passing the Llobregat, and the Anglo-Sicilian cavalry, being mounted on small 
EgyptMLn anima|s the greatest part of which were foundered or unserviceable from 
sand-cracks, a disease very common amongst the horses of that country, were too 
weak to act without the aid of Elio’s horsemen. Moreover, as a division of infantry 
was left at Taragona awaiting the effect of Van Halen’s wiles againsti>’i'ortQza, ihe 
aid of Sarzfield's troops was indispensable. «) 

Copons accepted the proposition tow'ardf^i the end of the ityinlh, the Spanish 
cavalry was then gone to ihly^rear, but Sarzheid having w»:h great difficulty obtained 
some provisions, the J^y wasr^ul in movement on the 3rd of February, and as 
Suchet was now near Gerona, it plissed the Llpbregat at the bridge of Motino del , 
Rey without resistance. On the 5th Sarzfield's picquets were vigorously attacked 
at^San Ftlicu by the garrison of Barcelona, he however, supported them with his 
whole division and l^ing reinforced with lAime cat alfy^ repulsed the French and 
putiiAcd them to the walls. On the ythithe cqy was ip^stcd on the land side ^ 
Qopons, who ^as soon aided by Manso .Son the sea-board by Admiral Hallow'et), 
who following the movenicjitsof the arn\y with the fleeJt, blockaded the harbour with 
Xhe Casfor frigate, and anchored the Fame, a 74, off Mataro X 3 n the 8th ix^liigeoce 
arrived of Van Halen's failure at Tortoza, but the blockade ^ Barcelona contmi^’ 
unintenrupted until the i6th, when Chnton was informed by Copons of the eaccees 
at Lerida, fjlequinenza, and Monzon. ITie garrisons, he said* would martlvtipoA 
Igualad&« and Erodes who, undei* pretence of causing the conveatiott to be observed 
by the Sdlnatenes, \*as to follow in thtir rear, proposed to Ufdeorive afiid d|8itrtn 
t^iem i|i,>hat place. On the 17th, however, he sent notice that Martorah^ bceW* 
fixed upon in preference to Igualada for undeceiving and disarming the FVebch* 

1 ^ 
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fwd JW would lie at ^ formef pl*ice that ev^^g, Otmoral Oi'nlCMl^ WttM 

^ ^ his trqpps there to ensure tfie sueccss of tn<i pro,^et^ « • J., f ' 

.m$xhan|;e of J^an and the short warning, for Mnrtorel was a longfni|i«l| 
Banc^ad; together with the doubts and em^^urasstnents which Co^naNominet 
alwajrs <»used, inclined the English ffeneral to avoid meddling with the htatieir.ld 
aH ; yet fearing tlmt it woufd faU in the Spaniard’s hands, he nnally drafted a stfbng 
division of troopPand marched in person to "fartoreU Thereto met Coj^s, VhO 
tK^ told him, that the French would nest pass Esparaguem that niglu, thaiEM^ 
was dose in their rear, and another division of the Catalan army at^spal biooWhg 
the bridge of Martorel. Clinton immediately undertook to pdfes the Uobregat, meS 
the French column, and block the road of San Sadursii ; and he arranged with 
Copons the necessary precautions and signals. # • 

About nine o'clock Genernl Isidore Lamarque arrived ^ith tlie garrisons «t 
Martorel, followed at a short distance by Eroles. No other troops were to be seen 
«£i 9 d after a short halt the French continued their march on the right bank of tlie 
Llobr<^^ where the Barcelona road enters a narrow pass between the river and e. 
precipitous hill. When they vi'bre completely entangled* Clinton sent an officer to 
forbid their further progress and referred th||n to Copons who was dl Martorel for 
an explanation, then giving the signal, allf^ heights around were instantly covered 
with armed men. It was m vain to offer resistance, and two generals, having 26^ 
men, four guns, and i# rich military chest, capitulated, but upon conditions, which 
were granted and immediately violated with circumstances of great harshness and 
insi# to the prisoners. The odium of this baseness, which was quite gratuitous, 
since the French, helpless m the defile, must have submitted to anvaterms, attaches 
• entirely to the Spaniards. Clinton refused to meddle in any manndfwith the con- 
•^ention, he had not been a party to Van Halcn’s deceit, he app^red q^ly to ensure 
the surrender of an armed force in the field whicl^the Spaniards could not have 
subdued with^t his aid. hecefused even to be present at any consultation previous 
to tbe capitumion, and notwithstanding an assertion to the contrary in Rebel's 
“ Memoirs ” no appeal on the subject from that marshal ever reached him. 

During the whole of these Ijansactions the infatuation of the French leaders was 
extreme. The chief of one of the battalions, more sagacious than his general, terfd 
Lamarque in the night of the i6th at Igualada that he was betrayed, at the same 
time urging him vainly to abandon his artillery and baggage and march in the 
direction of Vich, to which place they could force their way in despite of the Spaniards. 

It is remarkable also that Robert, when he had detected the im^sture and failed to 
entice Van Halen into Tortoza, did not make a sudden sally uupn him 8hd the 
Spanish officers who were with him. all close to the works. And more notable 
is it ihg# the other governors, the more especially as Van Halen was a foreigner, did 
not insist upop the bearer of such a convention lemaining to accompany their march. 
Iphas been well observed by Suchet that Van Halen's refusal to enter the gates was 
atone sufficient to Drove his treacherjfc 

The detachment recalted by Napoleon now moved^nto Fiance, ahd in Mltrch 
was followed by a second coTumn of equal forc^ wijiich wajLat first directed upon 
Lyons, but the arrival of I-^rd Wellington’s tro^s on the Garonne caused, as we 
*shall herea^r find, a change in its c^tination. ^ Meanwhile by order of the minister 
at war, Suchet entered into a fresh negotiation with Copons, to deliver up all fbe 
fortresses held by his troon^esif ept Fi^eras and Rosas, provided the garrisons were 
aUawed to rejoin the army. • Xl^e Spqpish cemmander assented and the auibeftUea 
genemlly were anxious to adopt the propel, but the regency referref^ the matter Id 
Lord Wellington, who rejected it without hfsitation, as tending to increase the force 
imr^ediatdy opposed toihim. 'fhus baffled and overreached at all points. Suchet 
dcstroyedrbe works of^Dlot, Besalu, Bascara, and Palaffios, dismantled Gerona and 
R^$, jEtud Concentrated his forces at Figueras. He was followed by Copons^ but 

« he still had 12, goo veterans besides the national guards and dip^ of the 
.departm^ts, he coifdnued most obstiifately*to refuse onvapd to Soul* and yet 
r^iipalned pacttle Mniidf. 'the blockade ef Barcelona was therefore maintained hy 
tim ^lUes without iWculty or danger, save vtbat arose from their oommisswfel 
barmssnijbpts anti the efforts of the garrisoh. 
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On the aqrd of February Habert made a sally with six battalions, tp | 

surprisfe Smneld, he was however beaten, and Colonel Medef, ths I^assauolwcefwho 
had befcCe shown li^s attachment to the French cause, was killed The bloekaib 
wvb thus ^continued until the iath*jf March, when Clinton received orders from 
Lord Wellineton to break up his army, send the foreign troops to t-or^ Wjlliam 
Bentinck in Sicily, and march with tli^British battalions by Tudek- to join the great 
army in France, Otinton at first prepared to obey, but Suchet was still in stren^ld 
Copons appeared lobe provoking a collisidh, though he was quite unable to oppose 
the French in the field ; and to maintain the blockade of Barcelona in addition, after 
the Anglo-Sicilians ^ould depart, was quite impossible. The latter therefore 
remained, and on the i9tK4 of March King Ferdinand reached the French frontier. 

tThis event, whicl^ happenirl^ five or even three months before, would probably 
have changed the fate of the war, was now of ifftle consequence. Suchet first 
proposed to Copons to escort Ferdinand with the French army tO Barcelona and |tut 
him in possession of that place, but this the bpanish general dared nqt assent to", 
for he feared Lord Welhi^ton and his own regency, and was closely vra-tohed by 
Colonel Coffin who had been placed near him by Sir Willi.im Clinton, llie Frcncn 
general then proposed to the king a cdi^enlion for the recovery of his ganisons, to 
\vluch Ferdinand agreed with the facility of a false heart. Ills great anxiety was to 
reach Valencia, because the determination of the Cortes to |)incl him to conditions 
before he recovered his throne was evident, the Spanish generals were apparently ^ 
faithful to the Cortes, and thd'Bniish influence was sure to be opposed to him^vhile 
he was burthened with French engagements. 

Suchet hacjjocen ordered to demand scciiiitles for the restoration of his ganisons ” 
previous to heidinand’s entry into Spain, but time was precious, and he deterf^, 
mined to cA'‘jort him at once with the whole French army to the Fluvia, having fiist 
received a promise«'to restore the ganisons. He also retained his brother, Dop 
Carlos, as a hostage for their return : but e\en this Security he relf^qllished when 
the king, in a second letter, written frorg Cleroiia, solemnly confnrned his first 
promise. On the 24th, therefore, m presence of the Catalan and PVench armies, 
ranged in order of battle; on either bank of the fluvia, Ferdinand passed that 
river, and became once more king of Spam. He had been a rebellious son in the 
palace, a plotting traitor at Aranjuc.!, a dastard Riyonne, an efteminate, super- 
stitious, fawning sl.ive at Valeti9ay, and now. after six years’ captivity, he returned 
to his own country, an ungrateful and cruel tviant. He would have been the most 
odioui and contemptible of princes if his favourite bioiher, Don Carlos, had not 
existe*.’ Reaching the camp at Barcelona on the 30th, he dined w'ith Sir William 
Clinton, ieviev\l‘d the allied troops, and then proceeded first to Zaragetja, and 
finally to Valencia. Marshal Suchet s.ays the honours of war weie paid to him by 
all the French garrisons, but this was not the case at Barcelona ; no mafi appeart|d, 
even on the walls. After this event the French marshal repassed the Pyrenees, 
leaving only one division atFigueras, and ClF.iton proceeded to^rcak up his army, 
btet was agaSn stopped by the vexatious conduct of ^'opons, who wtuld not relieve 
the Anglo-Sicilians at the bl 5 okjjde, nor, ind.jed, take any notice of the English 
general’s communications on the^ subject bofore the 11th of April. On the 14th, * 
however, the troops marched, pait to enibartc at Taragona, part to^jqin Lord 
Wellington. Copons then became terrifiedi, lest G^neial Robert, abandoning Tor* 

• should join Habert at Barcelona, and enclose ^Im between them and ^Ibe 

divraon at Flgueras, wherefore Clintort occe ftiore ha’ited to protect the Spaniards. 

Copons had indeed some reason to fear, for Hubert about this time received, 
and transmitted to Robert, the emperoi^s orders to break out of Tortosa and gain 
Barcelona, instead of passing by the valley of Venasqufe. as Suchet I 5 kd before 
prescribed ; the 12,000 men thus united were then to pvfeh into France. This 
letter was intercepted, copied, and sent on to Robert, whose answer being likewise 
Interdef^cd; showed that he was not jirepared, and hqd no inclination for the en- 
terprise. »This seCn,^ Clinton continued his embarkation, and thus complet^ his 
honunimbte but difficult task. With a, force weak in 1 fiumbers,*knd near^ destitute 
evei5 thing that constft utes strength in the field, he had mainudned t forward 
and dangerous position fa'*‘ eight months ; and though Copons* incapacity and ill- 
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vf^li |n4^tb<ir circumsunces beyond control, did not peomit him to poiibrm.imy 
bi^^Bant lemons, beeoedupied tHe attention of a very superior ortn^t tto 

disaster, and gained some advant^es. ^ • 

While his troops were embarking, Habert, i# furtherance oT the emperor's p*o^ 
ject, madeba vigorous sally on the i8th, and though repulsed with loss, he kilted or 
wounded 800 Spatiards, This was a lamentt^le combat. The war had terminated 
lon^ before, yet intelligence of the cessation of hostilities only arrived four cbtys 
later. Habm was now repeatedly orderld by Suchet and the Duke of Feltre to 
give up Barcelona i but, warned by the breach of former conventions, he held it 
until he was assured that all the French garrisons in Valencia had returned safely j ^ 
to France, which did not happen until the 28th of May,* when he yielded up the 
town and marched to his own ^puntry. This evenfl^ the last c^ration of the wHole 
war, released the Duchess of l^urbon. She and tlie old Prince of Conti had been 
mt&ined prisoners in the city during the Spanish struggle. The prince died early in 
i8t4, the ^uchess survived, and now returned to P'rance. 

How strong Napoleon's hold* of the Peninsula had begn, how little the Spaniards 
were able of their own strength to shake him off, was now apparent to all the 
world. For notwithstanding I^ord Welliiigton's gicat victories, notwithstanding 
the inviision of P'rance, six fortresses, P'lgueras, Barcelona, '^Fortoza, Morelia, 
Peniscola, Saguntuni, aind Denia ueie recovered, not by arms, but by the general 
• peace. And but for the deceits of Van Halen, there would have been three others 
similarly situated m the eastern parts alone, while in the noi ih Santona was re- 
^ covered in the same niannei , for neither the long blockade nor the agtive operations 
against that place, of which some account shall now be given, co^jsed it to sur- 
ftnder, 

" The site of Santona is one of those promontories frequent on thec<!ra.st of Spain 
which, connecy^dby low saniy necks with the main lafid, offer good harbours. Its 
waters, deep and capacious, furnished two bays. The outer one, or roadstead, 
was commanded by the works of Santifna itself, and by those of Laredo, a con- 
siderable town, lying at the f(^t of a mountain, on the opposite point of the har- 
bour. A narrow entrance to the inner port was between a spit of land, called the 
Puntal, and the low isthmus on which the town of Santona is built. The natural 
strength of the ground was very ^1 eat, but the importance of Santona arose from 
its peculiar situation as a harbour and fort of support m the Montana de Santander. 

By holding it, the French shut out the British shipping from the only place which, 
being defensible on the land side, furnished a good harbour between San t^astian 
and CoAuiia ; they tlius protected the sea-flank of their long Iftie of invasion, 
obtained a port of refuge for their own coasting vessejs, and a post of support for 
tl^ inoveableftiolurnns sent to chase the Partidas, which abounded i^^ that rough 
dfitrict. And when the battle of Vittoria placed the allies on the Bidass^ia, from 
Santona issued foith a number of ^arivateeis who, as wc have seen, intercepted 
L.ord Wellingaon’s supplies, % and interrupted his c#{ninunication with Corijina, 
Oporto, Lisbon, and even with Eng^jind. ^ • 

• The advantages of possessing Santona were felt early by both parties ; the 
French se^d it at once, and altlfou^ the Spiyuards recovered possession of it in 
1810, were driven out^gj^un imrjediately. The English ministers then 
rnfaaced deliberating and #qpcocting extensive, and for that reason injudicious and 
impracticable, plans ot offentive opuratfonc, to be based upon the possessuwi of ^ 
Santona ; meanwhile Napoleon fortifieifft, and kept it to the end the war. Jn 
August, i8j 2, its importance was better uinderstood by the Spaniards, and it was 
^ndnualiy menaced bjf the numerous bands of Biscay, the Asturias, and the 
Montana. Fourteen ifendred men, including the crew of a corvette, then formed 
its garrison ; the works were not very strong, and only 40 pieces of artillery were 
mounted. Napoleon, however, foreseeing the disasters which Marm^^vas pro- 
voking, s^t General Lameth, a chosen offi&r, to take charj^ (|f the d^Ace. FJo 
jgimediatSy augm^te4 thd^ works, and^constructed advaifted redouDts on two 
hiUs. cakecl the Grumo and the Brusco, which, like San Bartolomeo afc,^an 
bastian, closed the isthmus inland. He also erected i^ystrong redoubt and block- 
j^ouse on the Puntal, , to .command the straits, and To sweep the roadstead in 
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conjunction with the fort of Lnredo, which he repaired. 'This done, he formed 
sever^ minor batteric^ and cast a chain to secure the. narrow entr^iJbe tcf the 
inner nafbouf, and then covered the rocky promontory oi Sabtoittt it^f ^hh 
d|fensi^fe works. # ^ ‘ ' 

Some dismounted gpins remained in the arsenval, others, which had' been thrown 
into the sea by the Spciniards when they took the place in wer& fished up, 
and the gnriison, felling trees in th!: vicinity, made carriages for them ; by these 
means 12.0 guns weVe finally placed in bakery, and there was abundance of ammu- 
nition. The corvette was not sea-worthy, but the governor established a flotilla 
of gun-boats and other small craft, which sallied forth whenever the signal-posts 
4 on the headland gave police of the approach of vessels liable to attack, or of 
Fr^ch coasters bringing provk'ions and stores. The garrison had previously lost 
many men, killed iK a barbarous manner by the*'Partidas, and in revenge, they 
never gave quarter to their enemies. Lameth, shocked at their inhumanity, rjtso- 
lately forbad, under pain of death, any further reprisals, rewarded those m^ 
who brought in prisoners, and treated the latter with gentleness ; tli# Spaniards 
discovering this, also chnfnged their system, and* civilization resumed its rights. 
FVom this time military operations were incessant ; the garrison sometimes made 
sallies, sometimes sustained partial attifcks, sometimes aided the moveable columns 
employed by the different generals of the army of the north to put down the 
partisan warfare, which was seldom even lulled in the Monfana. 

After the battle of Vitton>»Santona, being left to its own resources, was invested 
on the land side by a part of the troops composing the Gallician or fourth Spanish 
army. It was<blockaded on the sea-board by the English ships of war, but only 
, nominally, for<he garrison received supplies, and the flotilla vexed Lord Wellington’^' 
communica^ons, took many of his store-ships and other vessels, delayed his convoys, 
and added greatly /o the difficulties of his situation. The land blockade thus also 
became a nullity, and the Spanish officers complained 'with reason thCit they suffered 
privations and endured hardships without an object. These complaints and his 
own emDarrassments, caused by Lord Melville’s neglect, induced Lord Wellington 
in October, 1813, when he could ill spare troops, to Employ a British brigade under 
Lord Aylmer in the attack' of Saritona ; the project, for reasons already mentioned, 
was not executed, but an English engineer, Captain Wells, was sent with some 
sappers and miners to quicken the operations of fnc Spanish officers, and his small 
detachment has been by a French writer magnified into a whole battalion. 

Captain Wells remained six months, for the Spanish generals though brave and 
willing were tainted with the national defect of procnasli nation. The siege made no 
progress until <v.he 13th of February, 1814, when General Barco the (Spanish 
commander carried the fort of Puntal in the night by escalade, killiug 30 men and 
taking 23 piasoncrs, yet the fort being under the heavy fire of the Santona woijks 
was neoessarily dismantled and abandoned the next morning. A picquet was 
however left there and the Ficnch opened tlfeir batteries, but & this did not dis- 
lodge the S^viniards, Lam^ih eipbarked a detachment and recoWed his foit. 
However, in the nighbof the 2tst, ^General IkiK-o ordered an attack to be made with 
a part of his force upon the outposts of El Grumo and Brusco, on the Santona side* 
of the harbour, and led the remainder of his tibops in person to storm tfh* fort and 
toffn of Laredo. He carried the latter and- also saaicr^outer defences of fort, 
which being on a rock was only to be approached by air. tethmus so narrow ns 
‘ closai by a single fortified house. In th®i<iss(tult of tile body of this fort Barco w^as 
killed and thc,attack ceased, but the troops retained what they had won and estab- 
lished themselves at the foot of the roef. where they were, covered from fire. The 
attack on the other side, conducted by Colonel Llorente, was successful; ne carried 
the smallest of the two outworks on tlie Brusco, and closely invested the largest tffter 
an ineffectual attempt by mine and assault to take it. A large breach was howeve»- 
made an^ tl e commandant, seeing he *could no longerr defend his post, valiantly 
broke through the iii\jestment and gaine<J the work of ^the Grunm. .^le Wf.S howevw 
aided by the appearance on the isthmus of a strong*" column which s^ied at tl5e 
9sme tittc from the workmen the Santona promontory, and the next day th*e Grwno 
itself was abandoned by the' French. 
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Captain Wdls, vho had bc^ wounAd at the ^imtal escalade, now sttemWo# 
Spontaitis to crowA th« count^scarp of the forf at liunedo and 
y{|50»o«siy, but ihey^reierred establishmg four held-pfeces to batterSt m/drm dt 
the distance of 600 yards. These guns, as might be expwted, v^'fcre dismounted db 
moment they began to fire, and thus corrected, (he Spanish generals committed ihe 
direction of the attack to Wells. He immediately opened a heavy musketry fire on 
the fort to stifle tlm noise of his workmen, the# pushing trenches up the hdl close to 
the^ounter-scarp m the night, he was pri^eeding to burst open the gate with a few 
field^pieces and to cut down the palisaoes, when the Italian garrison, whose muskets 
from constant use had become so foul that few would go off, mutinied against their 
Commander and making him apnsoner surrendered the pl^ce. This event gave the 
allies the command of the entrance to the harbour, an^ Lameth offered to capitulate 
in April bpon condition of returning to France with nis garrisoia Lord Wellington 
refuw the condition, Santona therefore remained a few days longer in possession 
of the enemy, and was finally evacuated at the general cessation of bostiaties. 

Having now terminated the narrative of all military and political events which 
happened in the Peninsula, the ‘reader will henceforth b« enabled to follow with- 
out interruption the wents of the war in the south of France, which shall be con- 
tinued in the next booL • 
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BOOK. XXIV. 


V , CHAPTER I. I 

i LCrd Welli ngto;^’s difficult have been described. Those of his adversary were 
I even more enibarrasbing bcc.iusc the evil was at thtf root ; it was not misapplication 
I of power but the want of power itself which paralyzed Soult’s operations, Napo^^on 
I trusted much to the cflfect of his treaty with Ferdinand, who, following his intentions, 
should have entered Spain in November, but the intrigues to rfetard *nis' journey 
continued, and though Napoleon, when the refusal of the treaty by the Spanish 
government became known, permitic^ him to return witlftul any conditions, as 
thinking his presence would alone embarrass and perhaps break the English alliance 
with Spam, he did not as we have seen arrive until March. How the emperor’s 
views were frustrated by his secret enemies is one of the obscure parts of French 
history at this pciiod, whi^.h time may possibly clear but probably only with a 
feebh; and uncertain light. For truth can never be e-\pocted in the memoirs, if any 
should appeiV, of such men as Talleyrand, Fouche, and other politicians of their , 
stamp, vvliose plots rcndeicd his siipcrnatuial eftorts to rescue France from hjT 
invaders ^i^jortive Meanwhile there is nothing to chock and expose the politipal 
and literary empfvhcs who tnever fail on such occasions to ix)ison the sources of 
history. *' 

R^ing upon the effect which theexpe^eted journey of Ferdinand would produce, 
and pressed by the necessity of augmenting his own weak army, Napoleon gave 
notice to Soult that he must ultimately take from li^m two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry. 'J'he undecided nature of his first battle at Bi lenne caused him to 
enforce this notice in the beginning of February, but he had pieviously sent imperial 
commissaries to the different departments of France, with instructions to hasten the 
new conscription, to form national and uiban guards, to draw forth all the resources 
of tl^' country, and to aid the operations of the armies by the action of the people. 
These measures, however, failed generally m the south. The urban cohorts were 
indeed readil/ formed as a means of police, and the conscription w.is succ^^issful, but 
the people remained sullen and apathetic, and the civil coiiimissaiies are .said to have 
been, with some exceptions, pompous, declamatory, and affecting J^reat state and 
dignity without energy and activity. Ill-will was also produced by the vexatlbus 
and corrupt conduct of the subordinate government agents* who seeing in the 
general distress and confusion a^gootl opportunity t» forfvai d their fursonal interests, 
oppressed the pcoplotfor theii^w^ profit. Tl^s it was easy to do, because the extreme 
want of money rendered lequisitions unavoidable, and under the confused direction 
of civilians, partly ignorant and u^jused to difticfllt times, partly eorrupL and partly 
Misaifected to the emperor, the abuses inev^»ably at^n(»ant upon such a sjS^m were 
numerous, and to the people so offensive, that nu^Jlfecrs to avoid theuv^i'^^sed 
their carts and utensils into tht l^esof the allies. An official letter wmten 
'‘from Bayonffie at this period runs thus: “ The English general's policy and the 
gopd discipline he maintains does us tnore harm th'an ten battles. Every peasant 
wishes to be under his protection.” * c 

Another source of anger was Soult’s works near Bs^onne, where the richer 
inhabitants could not bear to have their country villas and gardens destroyed by 
the ei^ia^er, he who spares noj; for beauty or for pleasure where his military tratfes 
are crowed. Tlfe merchants, a class nearly alike in all nations, ^vith whom profit 
stands Tor country, had been with d few exceptiUns long t-verse to^Napuleon’s 
Stfipolioji^ which from necessity interfered with their commerce. And this filling nmsi 
have been very strong ijf' Bayonne and Bordeaux, for one Bathedat, a banker of 
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the former ^koe, having pbtained leave to go to St. Jean dfe Luz, under pretence 
of setting the accouiAs of English officers, prisoners of war, to v 4 )Otif he Itapl 
advanced money, offered Lord Wellington to simply his army with variofc com- 
modities and even provide money for rails on the English treasury. In return lie 
demanded lh:en.ses ^r 20 vessels to go from Bordeaux, Rochelle, and Mants, to St, , 
Jean de Luz, and They were given on condition that he should not carry back 
colonial produce. The English navy, however, showed so little inefination to’ 
respect them, that the banker and his coaajutois li|||itated to risk their vessels, and 
thus saved them, for the English ministers refuse!! to sanction the licenses and 
rebuked their general. • ^ 1 

During these events the partisans of the Bourbe^s, coming from Brittany and 1 
La Vendw, spread themselves akover the south of Trance an^ entered into dirwt j 
cornipunication with Ivord Wellington. One of the celebrated family of La Roche i 
Jaequelin arrived at his head-quarteis, Bernadette sent an agent to those parts, and 1 
the Count oiGrammont, then serving as a captain in the British cavalry, Was at the i 
desire of the Marquis de Mailhos, another of the malcontents, sent to England 
to call the princes of the house of Bourbon foiward Filially the Duke of Angouli 5 me 
arrived suddenly at the head-quarters, and was received with resjK'Ct in private 
though not suffered to attend the inoveincnts of the army. '1 he English gencial, 
indeed, being persuaded^that the great body of tin* French p<Jople, especially in the 
• south, were mimical to Napoleon's government, wa* sanguine as to the utility 
of encouraging a Bourbon party. Yet he held his judgment in abeyance, sagaciously 
•observing that he could not come to a safe conclusion merely trvm the feelings 
olj^some people in one corner of France ; and as the allied sovcftigns seemed 
backward to take the matter in hand unless some positive geneuil movement in 
favour of tne Bourbons was made, and there were ne|g)tiationsdfor peace actually 
going on, it w#uld be, he c%served, unwise and ungenerous to precipitate the 
partisans of the fallen house into a premi^ture outbieak and then leave thei^ to the 
vengeance of the enemy. 

That Lord Wellington shoiild have been convinced tj^c prevailing opinion was 
against Najxileon is not surprising, because every appearance at the time would 
.seem to prove it so ; and certain it is that a very strong Bourlxin party, and one 
still stronger averse to the contmu*ation of war, existed. But m civil commotions 
nothing is more dangerous, nothing more deceitful ttian the outward show and 
declarations on such occasions 'I he great mass of men in all nations are only 
endowed wdlh moderate capacity and spirit, and as their thoughts^re intenrupon 
the preselli^ation of their families .and property they must bend to Circumstances ; 
thus fear and sj^spicion, ignorance, baseness, and good feeling, all combine to urge 
men in troubled limes to put on die mask of enihusi<ism for the most powerful, 
wliiTe selfish knaves ever shout with the loudest. Let the scene change and the 
multitude will turn •with tjie facility •of a weathercocJjL Loid Wellington soon / 
discovered that Che Count of Viel Chastel, Bern*dottos agent, while* pretending 
to aid the Bourbons was playing a doible part, ai^ i^ly one year after this period 
t Napoleon r^imed from Elba, and neither the presence of the Duke of Angoul^imc, 
nor the cMj^y of the duchess, nor atl the activiJy of their parti.sans, could raise in 
this vejjl^ifountry more than fhoisemblaiice of an opposition to him. The tricolor 
was fveiywhere hoisted anft^the Bourbon parly vanished. And this was the true , 
test of national feeling, becausi in i 8 i| th«» White colours were supported by foragn 
armies, and misfortune had liowed the great democratic chief to the earth ; bift 
when risin^again in his >^ondrous might heC^anie back alone from Elba, the poorer 
people, wita whom onlji patriotism is evdr really to be found, and that b^ause 
they are poor and therefore unsophisticated, crowded to meet and hail him as 
a uther. Not becatse they hfeld him entirely blameless. Who born of woman is ? 
They demanded redress of grievances even winle they clung instinctively t# hiUi as 
their stjLy and proteqjlon agaii^si the locust tyranny of aribtocrai:)f • 

^ •ThWe yas, however, at this period in France enough oj discontent, passion and^ 
intrigue, Aough of treason, and enough of grovelling yirit in iidversity, dtlWedm 
the natural desire of escaping the ravages of war, a aewe so carefully /os^^jred by 
the admirable policy ofnhc Enjflish general, as j:d render the French general's 
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position eartremely difficuU and dangerous. Nor is it the least remetrkablc circum> 
stan«yi of tbi^s remarkable period, that while Soult eJCpected Relief by thf- S^Stwfeirds 
falling /iway from the English alliance. Lord Wellington received from the Erftnch 
s^ret and earnest warnings to bij'vare of some great act of treachery meditated by 
the Spaniards. It was at this period also that Morillo and otfier generals 
encouraged their soldiers' licentiou|ncss, and displayed their ^wn Ill-will by sullen 
discontent and Qiplious complaims, while the civil authorities disturbed the 
communications and made war m their ftshion against the hospitals and magazines. 

His apprehensions and vigiiince are plainly to be traced in his correspondence. 
Writing about General Copons, he sa>s, “his conduct is quite unjustifiable, both 
in concealing what he fknew of the Dulce de San Carlos' arrival And the nature 
of his mission." In anotheA‘.lctter he observes, that the Spanish military people 
about himself desired peace with Napoleon according to the treaty of Valen'^ay ; 
tliai they all had some notion of what had occurred, and yet had been quite«ilent 
about it ; that he had repeated intelligence from the French of some act of treachery 
meditated by the Spaniards ; that several persons of that nation ha^ come from 
Bayonne to circulate reports of peace, and charges against the British which he 
know would be well received on that, /rentier ; that he had arrested a man calling 
himself an agent of and actually bearing a letter of credence from Ferdinand, 

But t;ic most striking proof of the alarm he felt was hjs great satisfaction at the 
conduct of the Spanish government gi rejecting the treaty brought by San Carlos and, 
Palafox. Sacrificing all hfi former great and just resentment, he changed at Ortce 
from an enemy to a friend of the regency, supported the members of it even against 
the serviles, ^Jliokeof the matter as being the most important concern of all that had 
engaged his attention, and when the Count of La Bispal, the deadly enemy of c.he 
regency, ^lOposed some violent and decided action of hostility, which a few \feeks 
before would h?fVe been jeceived with pleasure, he checked and softened bim, 
observing, that the conduct of the government about the treaty should content every 
Spanhird, that it v'as not possible to act. with more frankness and loyalty, and that 
they had procured honour for themselves and for their nation not only in England, 
but all over Europe. Sr.ch is the light mood in which words are applied by public 
men, even by the noblest and greatest, when their wishes are fulfillecf. This 
glorious and honourable conduct of the regency, W'as simply a resolution to uphold 
their personal power, and that of their faction, both of which would have been 
destroyed by the arrival of the king. 

Napoleon, hoping much from the effect of these machinations not only intimated 
to Soiilt, as f, have already showm, that he would require 10,000 of hJs infantry 
immediately, but that twice that number, with a division of cavalry, woufi be called 
away if the Spaniards fell off from the English alliance. The liike of Dalmatia 
then foreseeing the ultimate result of his own operations against Wellington, ♦con- 
ceived a vast general plan of action whicl^ showed how editable a man ne was to 
treat the greatest questionc of military policy. ^ 

“ Neither his numbers i^^r*Yncans of supply, after Wellington had gained the 
banks of the Adour^bove Bayofme, would, be said, suffice to maintain his positiaus 
covering that fortress and menacing the^'qUies' right flank; the therefore 
approached when he must, even Without a reduction of force, abandoih^yonne to 
its own resources and fight his battles on the nuifi^erh^s rivers which nin\4£|^ con- 
ce«?jtric courses from the Pyrenees to, the i\^our, ^Geval's and Boyer's divi^fis of 
.infantry were to join the grand army orFthe eastern frontier, Abbd'S division was to 
reinforce th^ garrison of Bayonne an^i its camp tc# 14,000 men, but he consider^ 
this force too great for a simple general of division, and *vished to givf^it to General 
Reille, whose corps would be broken up by the departure df the detachments. That 
officer was however altogether averse, and as an unwilling commander would be 
half beaten before the batde comrnenc<id, h© desired that Count D'Edon should be 
appobfied in Rene's place. ' ' ^ ^ , 

“ Ttfe active arfny remaining coulC not then be expectei^ to fighf thertUjUffi in 
.ckpitcbfy^ battles, and he therefore recommended the throwin^it os a grfal' par^n 
eprps on the left, touchi^»j always upon the ITrenees and ready to fall boon tiiird 
Wcllir.gton’s flank and rear if he should penetrate into France. Clausel, a native of 
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thosi^ parU and spfialdffg tbe country language* was by his military iqualtfies iiiid 
kiio#lQ(%e Ibe mbst person to bommand. General Reule could ibei% mtrc|h 

widi^tbh trbopscalled to the great aTmy, and as there would be nothing idft ^ him* 
Soult, to do in these parts* he desired to be employed where he could aid the* 
empe^r With more effect. This he pressed urgently because, notwithstanding the* 
refusal of the Cott^ to receive the treaty of yalen^ay, it was probable thd war 
on tbe eastern frontier would oblige the emperor to recall all the t^ps desigUat^^ 

It woiflU then become imperative to change from a regubr to an irregular warfare, 
in which a numeiious corps of partisans would be more valuable than the shadow of < 
a regular atmy without value or confidence, and likely to be destroyed in the first j 
g^t battle. For thes*e partisans it was necessary to have a central power and^ j 
director. Qausel was the man most fitted for the tasbi He ought to have undm* 
his orders all the generals whe^were m command in the mintary departments 
betw^n the Garonne and the Pyrenees, with power to force all the inhabitants to 
take artos and act under his directions. 

** I am sftisible,” he continued, "that this system, one of the least utihappy 
consequences of which would be to leave tlie enemy appaTently master of all the 
countty between the mountains and the Gyonne, can only be justified by the 
necessity of forming an army in the centre of France bufficiently powerful to fend 
oflf the multitude of our enemies from the capital; but if Paris falls all will be lost, 
wherCiis if it be saved tliC loss of a few large towns m the south can be repaired. 

* I propose then to form a great army in front of Riris by bunion of all the disposable 
troops of the armies oif 4he different frontiers, and at the same time to spread what 
^remains of tbe latter as partisans wherever the enemy i)enetrates or threatens to 
penetrate. All the marshals of France, the generals and other offices, either in 
actiiyiy or in retirement, who shall not be attached to the great central ami|r, should 
then repafr to their departments to organize the partisan,^orps an A bring those not 
actively useful as 9 uch up to the*great point of union, and they should have militaiy 
power to make all men able to bear arms fipd them at their own expense.*’ "This 
measure is revolutionary but will infallibly produce important results, while none or 
at least a veiy feeble effect will <toe caused by the majority of the imperial com- 
missioners already sent to the military divisions. They are grand persons, they 
temporize, make proclamations and treat everything as civilians instead of acting 
with vigour to obtain promptly a result which would astonish the world ; for not- 
withstanding the cry to the contrary, the resources of France are not exhausted, 
what is wanted is to make those who possess resources use them for the defence 
of tbe throne and the emperor " ^ ^ 

Havingl thus explained his views, he again requested to be recalls to Paris to 
serve near tbe emperor, but declared that he was ready to obey any order and serve 
in any manner; %1I he demanded was clear instructions with reference to the events 
that%iight occur. 1st. What he should do if the treaty arrangements with 
Ferdinand had no effect, and the Spanish troops remained with Lord Wellington. 
2nd. If those trotfps retired <ihe British, seeing the Fiffnch weakened by detach- 
ments, should alone penetrate into Frince. 3rd. Jf ihe changes in Spain should 
c.tuse tbfe aljiae to retire altogether. , 

Such vvajj^ult’s plan of action ,*b«t his great project was not adopted and the 
empepbrljiiffSsons for neglectigg ^ have not been made known. Nor can the work J* 
ings «|Snat capacious mind W^judged of without a knowledge of^dl the objects and 
conditions of nis combinations, • Yet it^is ijpt improbable that at this period he dfitl 
not despair of rejecting tbe allies beyond the Rhine either by force pf arms, by * 
negol^awn, or by workirtgupon the family piidc of the emperor of Austria. With 
thja hd^wottld be nOTrally averse to incur the risk of a civil war by placing 
1 Ftaitpe utVd^ martial law, or of reviving the devourinpf fire of revolution which it 
had be^n bis object for so many years to quell ; and this is the more probable because 


fOHn a giving no natatal vent to the swdfin^ pride bf honotu: birth or 
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nches; those who measure the weakness Si pure republicanism by the miserable state 
of France at home anti abroad when Napoleon by assuming oower save^ hefr^ those 
who A/herica with all her militia and her licentious liberty unable to pror/ent 
;3ooo British soldiers from passing 30C0 miles of ocean and burning her capital will 
hesitate to condemn him. And this without detriment to the democratic principle 
which in substance may and should always govern under ju||icious forms. Na- 
poleon early judgred, and the cvent^ias proved he judged truly, that the democratic 
spirit of Franc<^ however violent, wa% unable to overbear the aristocratv and 
monarchic tendencies of Europe ; wisely therefore, while he preserved the essence of 
the first by iostering equality, lie endeavoured to blend it with the other two ; thus 
satisfying as far as the pature of human institutions would permit the conditions of 
tjjie great problem he had uijfjertaken to solve. His object was the reconstruction 
01 the social faVjric^which had been shattered by tke French revolution, mixing with 
the new materials all that remained of the old sufficiently unbroken to builc^with 
again. If he failed to render his structure stable it was because his design was 
misunderstood, and the terrible passions let loose by the pievious stupendous ex- 
plosions were too mighty even for him to compress. 

'I'o have accepted Soult’s project would have been to endanger Ins work, to save 
himself at the expense of his .system, ^nd probably to plunge France again into the 
.anarchy from which he had with so much care and labour drawn her. But, as I 
have before said, and it is true, Napoleon’s ambition w€s for the greatness and | 
prosperity of France, for regendfation of Euiope, for the stability of the system ' 
which he had formed with that end, never for liimself personally ; and hence it is 
that the multitudes of many nations instinctively revere his memory. And neither, 
the monarclr; nor the aristocrat, dominant though they be by his fall, feel themselves 
so easy ii^.thcir high places as to rejoice much in their victory, ** 

WhateVer N^oleon’s motive was, he did not adopt boult’s project, ana in 
February two divisions of inTantry and Trielhard's cavilry, with mai|y batteries, were 
withdrawn. Two thousand of the best soldiers wcie also selected to join the im- 
perial gu.ards, and all the gens d'arnu's w^rc sent to the interior. The total number 
of old soldicis left, did not, including the divisioinif General Paris, exceed 40,000, 
exclusive of the gairison^^of Biyomic and other po'its, and the conscripts, beardless 
youths, were tor the most part unfit to enter the line, nor wore tliere enough of 
muskets ni the arsenals to arm them. It is rentarkable also, as showing how easily 
military opciations may be affected by distant operations, that Soult expected and 
dreaded at this time the descent of a great English army upon the coast of La Vendde, 
led tf*.creto by intelligence of an expedition preparing m England, under Sir Thomas 
Graham, really' to aid the Dutch revolt. j. 

While the ricnch general’s powder was thus diminished, I-,ord Wellington's 
situation was as suddenly amelioiated. First by the arrival of reinforcements, next 
by the security he felt from the rejection of the treaty of Valcn9ay, Lastly by^he 
approach of better weather, and the acquisition of a very larg^ sum in gold, which 
enabled him not only to p-t his Anglo- Portuguese, ;n activity, buttnlso to bring the 
Spaniards again int^ line wiit^ l£ss danger oj their plundering the country. During 
the forced cessation of operations he had 'l^ecn actively engaged jveparing tlvi 
means to enter France with pow'ej* and secifi^'tyt sending before liimlme fame of a 
j»ist discipline and a wise consideration for the people who were likely t9l^ll under 
his power, for there was nothing he so mu^h drea^'d^qs the partisan and jm^^ent 
w?*'fare proposed l^y .Soult. 'Phe peasants of B.iygcM ^y and liidarray had done him 
, more mischief than the Frciuli aimy. Slid his teirible menace of destroying their ■ 
villages; and hanging all the populatiqn he could lathis hands upon if they ceased 
not their hostility, marks his apprehensions in the strongest inannercoYet he left , 
all the local authorities free to carry on the internal governmC^nt, to draw their salaries, 
and raise the necessary taxes in the same mode and with as much tranquillity as if 
peffect p^ce prevail^ ; he opened the ports and drew a large coimneree which 
served^o ‘suppor^t his own arrny and eng^e the mercantile interpsts in his favour ; 
he estafchished marfy sure channels for ^Titelugence, political ar ^ military^ an4 would 
L,have extended his pqlic^r further and to more advantage if the English mij^is^ers 
not so abruptly and ignorc.ntly interfered with his proceedings, > Finally* foreseeing 

t ^ » 
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that the money he might receive woukl.^belng in foreign coin, create embamtss- 
adopted an expedient which he had before pmctiited fn India Id obViato 
this. Knowing that '?ii a .British army a wonderful variety <rf knowledge jf«d 
tions good and bad may be found, he secretly caused the coine« and' di^ink^ 
amongst the soldiers to be sought out, and oi?ce assured that no mischief Ws 
intended them, it was not difficult to persuade them to acknowl^ge their peculiar 
talents. With tli^e men he established a secret mint at which he coined gold 
Napoleons, marking them with a privatc^tamp and carefully p^'eserving their just 
fineness and weight with a view of enabling the French government, wheti peace 
should be established, to call them in again. He thus avoided all the difficulties Of' 
exchange, and remo\ied a very fruitful source of quarrels and ill-will between the 
troops and the country people and shopkeepers ; forjthe Ijftter are always fastidious 
in taking and desirous of abating the current worth of strange ooin, and the fon#er 
attijj^bute to fraud any declination from the value at which they receive their money. 
This sudden increase of the current com tended also to diminish the pressure 
necessarily oittendant upon troubled times. 

Nor was his provident sagacity less eminently displayed in purely military 
matters than in his administrative and political operations. During the bad weather 
lie had formed large magazines at the ports, Examined the course of the Adoiir, and 
carefully meditated upon his future plans. To penetrate into France and rally a 
great Bourbon party iiriMer the protection of his army was the system he desired to 
‘ follow ; and though the last jwint depended^ upoij l^e political proceedings and 
successes of the allied sovereigns, the military operations most suitable at the 
, , moment did not clash with it. To drive the French army from Bayonne and either 
blockade or besiege that place were the first steps in either case. BqJ this required 
extensive and daring combinations. For the fortress and its citadel, comprising in 
' their circuit the confluence of the Nive and the Adour, could no^be saf^y invested 
with less than ^ree times iho number necessary to resist the garrison at any one 
point, because the communications of the invested being short, internal, and secure, 
those of the investors external, diflicult, and unsafe, it behoved that each division 
should be able to resist a s.illy^pf the whole garrison. Hence, though reduced to 
the lowest point, the whole must be so niimetoub as seiicaisly to weaken the forces 
operating towards the interior. 

How and where to cross the Adour with a view to the investment was also a 
subject of solicitude. It was a great river, with a strong current, and well guarded 
by troops and gun-boats above Bayonne ; still greater was it below the town ; there 
the ebb tide runs seven miles an hour, there also there were gun-boats, a slgop of 
war, aniseveral merchant vessels which could be armed and emplc^d to interrupt 
the pass^;e. ITie number of pontoons or other boats required to bridge the stream 
across, either above or below, and the carriage of them, an immense operation in 
! itsttf, would inevitably give notice of the design and render it abortive, unless the 
French army were fjfst driven away, ^d even then the garrison of Bayonne, nearly 
15,000 strong, inight be suflicie|jt to baffle the attempt. ^Nevertheless, ip the face of 
these difficulties he resolved to pass, the means adbpt^d being proportionate to the 
greatness ofihe design. * 

He centered that, besides the ^flficulty of bringing the materials across the 
Nive andWirough the deep country on each side ftf that river, he could not throw Ips 
Bayonne wiily3fit ’first dnfilng Soult entirely from the confluents of the 
Adour and from the Adoiii* itself ; tljal wh§n he had effected this hts own CQm- . 
mum'cations between the bridge and his Wlagazines at the sea-porLs would still be 
difficult and unsafe, because ^is convoys ^ould have a flank raarcl?, passing 
Ntvu a$ ns the Adouiand liable to interruption from the overflowing of those 
rivers ; finally, that hi^tneans of transport would be unequal to the wear and fear 
of the deep roads and be interrupted by rain. But throwing his bridge below the 
tawti he would have the Adour itself as a harbour, while his land convovs used the 
royal causeway lading clos^ to the river and not liable to be internipted wy weather. 

His hue ofi retreat pjso would then be more secure if any unforeseen misfOrttino 
should H neces^ry to break up the investment. Hg had no fear that SouU, 
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upper parts of the rivera, would take his line of retreat by the gijeat Borde£^^fJIioad 
and Alii upondhe investing force : that road led behind '^/on^e thkro%h\he 
wildemms called the Landes, into which the French general would pot care to throw 
himself, lest his opponent's operations along the edge of the desert should prevent 
him from ever getting out. To draw the attention of the French army by an attack 
on their left near the roots of the Py^icnees would be sure to ke<^p the lower Adour 
free from any formidable defensive force, because the rapidity and breadth 0|jthe 
stream there denied the use of common pontoons, and the mouth, about siit mi^es 
below Bayonne, was so barred with sand* so beaten by surges, and so difficult of 
navigation even with the help of the land-marks* some of which had been removed, 
that the French would never cj^ect small vessels fit for constructing a bri^e could 
cnl-T that way. Yeit.it was thOs lx)rd Wellington .^designed to achieve bis object. 
He had collected 40 large sailing boats of from 15 to 30 tons burthen, called fAasse 
marges, as if for the commissariat service, but lie secretly loaded them with pla'uks 
and other materials for liis bridge. 'Fhese and some gun-boats he designed, with 
the aid of the navy, to rup up the Adour to a certain point upon which he meant 
also to direct the troops and ailillery, and then with hawsers, and pontoons formed 
into rafts, to throw over a covering Itody and destroy a small battery. near the 
mouth of >he river. He trusted to the greatness and danger of the attempt for 
success, and in this he was favoured by fortune. s 

The French trading vessels in the Adour had offered secretly to come out upon 
licenses and enter the service? of ^is commissariat, but he wtis obliged to forego the 
advantage because of the former interference and dissent of the Knglish ministers 
about the passports he had previously granted. This added greatly to the difficulty 
of the enterprise. He was thus forced to maltreat men willing to be friends, tL 
prepare grAres for heating shot, and a battery of Congreve rockets with which to 
bum their vessels ;tnd the sloop of war, or at least to drive them up the river, after 
which he proposed to protect his bridge with the gun-boats and a boom. 

While he was thus preparing for offen6ive operations the French general was 
active in defensive measures. He had fortified all ^e main passes of the rivers by 
the great roads leading against his left, but the diminution of his force in Jcanuaiy 
obliged him to withdraw his outposts from Anglct, which enabled Lord Wellington 
to examine the whole course of the Adour l^lo^v Bayonne and arrange for the 
passage with more facility. Soult then, in pursuance of Napoleon's system of war- 
i^are, which always prescribed a recourse to moral force to cover physical weakness, 
f immed’ately concentrated his left wing against the allies' right beyond the Nive, 
and redoubled iVat harassing partisan warfare which I have already noticed, en- 
deavouring to flirow his adversary entirely upon the defensive. Thus on\he 36th 
of January, Morjtlo having taking possession of an advanced post near Mendionde 
not properly belonging to him, Soult, who desired to ascertain the feelings of d.e 
Spaniards about the English alliance, caused Hanspe under pretpnee of remonstrat* 
ing to soun(J him ; he did n,ot respond, and Harispe ihei^ drove hin^ not without a 
vigorous resistance, from the nosi 

The French marslfftl had Irowo/er no hopti^of checking the allies long by these 
means. He judged justly that Wellington was ijfesolvcd to obtain Bb^eaux and 
tb^ line of the Garonne, and forcseting that his own line of letreat rausr'^iimaieJy 
be in a parallel direction with the Pyrenees, I.e desirdd to organize m timelb^j^g 
defensive system in the country behind him and to cowsr Boidcaux if possible!^ In 
this' View he sent General Darricau, a nalicc o^ the Landes, to prepare an insurgmU 
Ifivy in that wiklcmess, and directed Maransm to theiHigh Pyrenees to extend the 
insurrection of the mountaineers already commenced in,jthe Lower Pj^en^cs by 
Harispe. The castle of Jaca was still held by 8 oq men, but^hey were starving, and 
a convoy collected at Navarrens being stopped by the snow In the mounta|n*pa$8es 
made a suireoder'* inevitable. Better would it have been to have withdrawn 
troops ail early period ; for though ^>he Spaniards wovjd thus ^ve gained^9pb^$ 
to the of the ft^rench army and perhaps ravaged a part the 
could have done no essential mischief to the army ; and their excesses wat$aha^^ 
topose^^ihe people, of those parts who bad not yet felt, the benefit bf !Lbrd Wejk 
lington's politic discipline t " insurrection. 
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At Bordeauit there was a small reserve commanded, to Qeaeral La 
Sooltair^ the mintfter of war to kerease it wkh^copswpts from# 

Meanwiule he sent artiflerynien from Bayonne, ordet^ 1500 national marja |o 6wt 
selected as a garrison for the citadjel of Blaye,7and desired that the Medoo add 
Pate forts and the batteries along the banks of the tiarpnne should be put in a 
state of deihnee. *^he vessels in that river fit,/pr the pur^Se he desired might be 
armed, and a flotilla of 30 gun>boats estabushed b^w Bordeaux, with a Hl^ 
nnmW to navigate that river above the city as tkr as Toulouse. Bnt these orders 
were feebly earned into execution or entirely neglected, for there public 

spirit, and treason and disaffection were'rife in the city. 

On the side of th^ Lower Pyrenees Soult enlarged and improved the works of 
Navarrens and designed to commence an entrencTjed camp in front of it TAe 
castle of Lourdes in the High P/renees was already defensible/ and he ^ve orders 
to fortify the caStle of Pau, thus providing a number of supporting pomts for the 
retreat which he foresaw. At Mauleon he put on foot some partisan corps, apd the 
imperial commissfery, Caffarclli, gave him hopes of being able to form a reserve ct 
7000 or 8000 national guards, gens-d'armes, and artillei^men, at Tarbes. Dax* 
containing his principal dep6ts, was already toing fortified, and the communication 
with it was maintained across the rivers by tne bridges and bridge-heads at Port de 
Landes, Hastingues, Pfereyhorade, and Sauveterre ; but the floods in the beginning 
of February carried awajr nis bridge at the Port de Landes, and the communication 
between Bayonne and the left of the army was thus interrupted until he established 
a flying bridge in place of the one carried away. 

, Su 5 i was the situation of the French general when Lord Wellington advanced, 
and as the former supposed, with 120,000 infantry and 15,000 caval^, for he knew 
nodiing of the various political and financial difficulties which had Aiduetd the 
English geherars power and prevented all the reinforcements he expected from 
joining him. IXs emissaries tbld him that Clinton's force was actually broken up, 
and the British part in march to join Weljington ; that the garrisons of Carthagena, 
Cadiz, and Ceuta were on the point of arnvingand that reinforcements were coining 
from England and Portugal. TMiis information made hinj conclude that there was 
no intention of pressing the war m Catalonia, and'^ that all the allied troops-would 
be united and march against him wherefore with more earnestness than before he 
urged that Suchet should be ordered to join him that their united forces might form 
a “ dike against the torrent" which threatened to overwhelm the south of France. 
The real power opposed to him was however \ery much below his calcul^ions. 
The 20,000 British and Portuguese reinforcements promised h^ not arrived, 
ClintoU's^rmy was still in Catalonia ; and though it is impossible ib fix the exact 
numbers of the Spaniards, their regular forces available, and that only partially and 
with great cauti?>n on account of their licentious conduct, did not exceed the follow* 
ing^pproximation. 

Twelve thotJsandiGallicians under Freyre, including Carlos d’Espafi^'s dhdsion ; 
4000 under MotfUo ; 6000 ^Amialusians, under O’Ponnel ; 8000 of Del Parque'a 
troops under the Prince of Anglona. ffi all 30,000.^ '/he Angl*-Portuguese present 
imto arms ^re by the morning sutej on the 13m of February, the day on wfiich 
the advanjE^mmenced, about 70,00b men aniLofficers of all arms, nearly 10.0^ 
being c^iry. The whole foipe^xclusijfe of Mina's bands, which were spread as we 
have^ain from Navarre to tiv borders of Clatalonia, was therefore 100,000 men and 
officers, With 100 pieces of field^avtiller/, o^wfiich 95 were Anelo-Portuguese. 

It )s difficult to flx^ith pr^ision the number of the French army sa this period/ 
be6aqs0 die imperial muster-rolls, owing to the troubled state of the emperor's 
affairs, werd^dther not ^tinued beyond December, 1813, or have been lost But 
from SbuH's cOrrespondCTce and other documents it would apFjear,. that exclusive of 
his garrisons, his reserves and detachments at Bordeaux and in the department of 
Ihfi Hi^ I^rrenees, exclusi\p also of the congcripts of the second levy, Wl^ph Were 
now tomhive, be could place ip line of battle about ^5^300 soldiens of aU 

arms, 3«QO ^pg‘ca#lry, Witif 40 pieces of artillery. But Bayonne alone, without 
r«iidfmmnfedhe fortresses of St. Jean Bed ^ Port and Nayaftens,. occupied ao.oooilr^ 
tbealties ; add by this and other drains Lord Wdllngton'tsuperiority in the field was 
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80 reduced that ^is penetrating Into France, that France wlvlch bad made all Furopc 
tremble hei^ arms, must be viewed as a surprising example^'of courage and fine 
conduct? military and political. 

PASSATSE OP THE 'CAVES. 

In the second week of February the weather set in with a str^g frost, the roads 
became practicable, and the Engli^ general, eagerly seizing Hhe long expected 
opportunity, advaifoed at the moment wl\^ General Faria had again marched with 
the convoy from Navarrens to make a last effort for the relief of Jaca. But the 
troops wtt-d at this time receiving the clothing which had been so long delayed in , 
England, and the regiments, wanting the means of carnage, rmarched to the stores ; 
the English general’s first' design was therefore n^erely to threaten the FVench left 
anct turn it by the scurces of ilw rivers with Hill*s ejorps, which was to march by the 
roots of the Pyrenees, while Beresford kept the centre in check upon the lower {^^rts 
of the same rivers. Soult’s attention would thus he hoped be drawn to that side 
while the passage of the Adoiir was being made below Bayonne. And it ftvould seem 
that, uncertain if he should be able to force the passage of the tributary rivers with 
his right, he intended, if his bridge was happily thrown, to push his main oi>erations 
on that side and thus turn the GavfTs. by the right bank of the Adour : a fine 
conceptior by which his superiority of numbers would have best availed him to seize 
Dax and the Portdc Landes and cut Soult off from BordeSLux, 

On the I2th and 13th, ^Hil^s corps, which including Picton’s division and five ^ 
regiments of cavalry furnished 20,000 combatants with 16 guns, being relieved by 
the sixth and feventh divisions in front of Mousseroles and on the Adour, was con- , 
centraied aboc't Urcurrayand Hasparen. The 14th it marched m two columns. 
One by Bt^iloc to drive the French posts beyond the Joyeuse ; another by the g^JE^t 
road of St. Jean Bied de Port against Harispe, who was at Hellette. This second 
column had the Ursouia mSuntam on the right, andfa thud, compfsed of Morillo’s 
Spaniards, having that mountain on its left marched from La Houssoa against the ' 
same point. Harispe, who had only thit*e brigades, principally conscripts, retired 
skirmishing in the direction of St. Palais, and t(?pk a position for the night at 
Meharin. Not more thaif 30 meji on each side weie hurt, but the l.ne of tlie Joyeuse 
was turned by the allies, the direct communication with St. Jean Pied de Port cut, 
and that place was immediately invested by Mina’s battalions. 

On the 15th Hill, leaving the 57th regiment at Hellette to observe the road to 
St, Jean Pied de Port, marched through Meharin upon Gai-ris, ii miles distant, but 
that r.>ad being impracticable for artillery, the guns moved by Armendaritz more to 
the right, mrispe’s rear-guard was overtaken and pushed back figluing, and 
meanwhile Lord Wellington directed Beresford to send a brigade of tne seventh 
division from the heights of 1^ Costa across the Gamboury to *lhe Bastide de 
Clcrence. 'Phe front, being thus extended from Urt by Briscons, the Bastide knd 
Isturitz, towards Garris, a distance of mo|e than 20 miles,(Was too attenuated ; 
wherefore ke caused the fcA rth division to occupy Cvsta in support of the troops 
at the Bastide At same^jiifie learning that the French had weakened their force 
at Mousseroles, and minking theft might be ro concentrate on the heights of Anglet, 
which would have frustrated his^plan for tVrow’ing a bridge over Adour, he 
directed Hope secretly to occupy* the back of those i^ights in force an<r^^ prevetit 
any intercourse between Bayonne and the<^untry.®' ^ ^ 

cSoult knew of the intended operations apainst^is’^eft on the 12th, but hearing 
^♦he allies had collected boats and constrilibl^d a fresh battery near Urt on the Upper 
Adour, and Aat the pontoons had reached Urcurra/, he thought Lord Wellington 
designed to turn his left with Hill’s corps, to press him oa the Bidouze^ith Beres- 
ford’s, and to keep the garrison of Bayonne in check with fee Spaniards while Hope 
crossed the Adour above that fortiess. Wherefore, on the 14th, when HilPs aaove- 
me|it con^enced, he repaired to Passarou near the Bastide de Clerence and^m^e 
his di$^D»tions to dispute the (fassa^, first df the BiddUzeand th^ ^iSlonsdrGave 
of Maul^n, andvlitn of the Gave of (Heron. He had four divisions in baud, with 
^hichhe occupied a pcK^ition oh thp X5th along the Bidouze; andherecall^Q^^l 
Paris, posting hinv on theroad between $t. PalalaanciSt. Jean Pied de Poiit» with 
a view to watch Mina's ^battalions which he supposed to be more numerous than 
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they retUy^ere. Jaca t|ius abandoned, capitulated ou tha xyih, the garri^n re- 
turning lo rianoe on Condition of not serving until exchanged. Thil of the 
capituEttlon It appears was broken by the Fren<*, but the recent violatioif by t\ft 
Spa<*iard9 of the convention made with the deludea garrisons of Lerida, Mequinenea, 
anu /Consort, fumhyped a reply. 

Harispe, having Paris under bis comraandihnd being supported by Pierre Soult 
with a brigade of light cavalry, now covmd the road from St.*Jean Pied de Port 
with his left, and the upper line of the Biefouze with his right. Lower down that 
river, Villatte occupied ilharre, Taupm was on the heights of Bergoney below ViUatte, 


C^miat 0/ GarHs.-^Hariape had just taken a position in advance of the BidoiEe, 
on .i^height called the Garris mountain, which stretched to St. Palais, when his rear- 
guard came plunging into a deep ravine in his front, closely followed by the light 
troops of tht second division. Upon the parallel counter-ridge thus gained by the 
allies general Hill’s corps was immediately established, and though the evening was 
beginning to close the skirmishers descended juto the ravine, and two guns played 
over it upon Harispe’s troops. These last, to the number of 4000, were drawn up 
on the opposite mountain, and in this state of affairs Wellington arrived. He was 
anxious to turn the line Sf the Bidouze before Soult could strengthen himself there, 

* and seeing that the communication with General Pa»s by St. Palais was not well 
maintained, sent Morillo by a flank marcli along the ridge now occupied by the allies 

• tdWa^sf that place ; then menacing the enemy^s centre with Le Coals Portuguese 

di^sion, he at the same time directed the 39th and 28th regiments, foiening Pringle's 
bri^dfe to attack, observing with a concise energy, “ you must take the^ill before 
dark." # , , , 

The expres#5n caught lift attention of the troops, and it was repeated by 
Colonel O'Callaghan as he and General Pringle placed themselves at the head of the 
39th, which, followed by the 28th, rushed with loud and prolonged shouts into the 
ravine. The French fire was violent, Pringle fell wounded, and most of the mounte<i 
officers had their horses killed, but the troops coitered by the thick wood gained 
with little loss the summit of the Garris mountain, on the right of the enemy, who 
thought from the shouting that a larger force was coming^gainst them and retreated. 
The 3gth then wheeled to their own right, intending to sweep the summit, but soon 
the French discovering their error came back at a charging pace, and recemng a 
volley withbut flinching tried the bayonet. Colonel O’Callaglian |^tmgui^ed by 
his stren#h and courage received two strokes of that weapon but re^id them with 
fatal power in m.ch instance, and the French, nearly all consenpts, were beaten oft. 
Tvi 4 ce hbwever, they came back and fought, until the fire of the 28th was beginning 
to be felt, wh^n Harispe, seeing the remainder of the second division ready to support 
the attack. Le Cor's^ortuguese advaifcing against the oentre, and the ^aniards m 
march towards ft. Palais, retretted to that town, tyid c^hng m Pans ffbm the side 
of Mauleon, immediately broke down the bndges^v^ the Bictoute, He lost on this 
dav nearly w men, of whom 200 wers prisoners, and he would hardly have escaped 
if Morillamd not been slow. The allies lost on*y 160, of whom not more than <0 
fell aXjSSrns, and these chieHy ih the bayonet contest, for the trees and the darkness 


fell a^i»ams, and these chieHy ih the bayonet contest, for the trees ana me aaraness 

During ^esc oStrations at Garri^ Pi«tb!i moved from Bonloc to Orequdf on 
Hill's left? menacing Villatte, but though Beresford’s scouting parties^^actmg on th«i 
left Of Pictaa, apptoaohe^l the Bidouze iaciffg Taupm and toy, his princi^ for^ 
renMhisd on the Gambeury, the pivot upon which Welhnglon s 
the right sweeping forward turned the French positions. Boy, 
nstrS observed the tnovement of the fourth and sev^th 

between the Nive and the Adour, pointing tbeir march as he thought towds the 
Ffcndtleftsand nisgepons w^that effect reached Soult at the gii^nent that C^eral 1 

St. Jean ^4 de Port, 

genebd ’beSg thus convinced that Lord Wellington s Resign vjfaa not 

abo 5 o Bayonne, but to gain the line of that nvc# by constantly luring the 
Ffonch left, made new dispositions. # ^ 
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line of the Bidtfuze was stiong, if he could have ^Uprated Hampeet St. 
Palais, add gfiarded at the same time the passage of the Soiswns<at Maeleon { but 
tlvs would have extended his fri^t, already too wide, wherefore he resoWcd to 
abandon both the Bidoiize and the'Soissons and take the line of the Gave d'Oleron, 
placing his right at Peyrehorade and his left at Navarrens. In this vtew D'Erlon 
was ordered to pass the Adour by th# flying bridge at the Port ^ Lanc^, and take 
post on the left b'^nk of that river, wl^le Harispe, having Paris’s infantrj^ sitiU 
attached to his division, defended the Gave de Mauleon and pushed parties on his 
left towards the town of that name. Villatte occupied Sauveterre, where the bridge 
was fortified with a head^^on the left bank, and from thence Taupin lined the right 
ba^k to Sordes near the confli^^nce of the Gave de Pau. Foy occupied the works 
of the bridge-head 'at Peyrehorade and Haslingaes, guarding that river to its 
confluence with the Adour ; this line was prolonged by D’E^lon towards Dax^ but 
Soult still kept advanced parties on the lower Bidouze at the different entrenched 
passages Of that river. One brigade of cavalry was in reserve at Sauvetenre, another 
distributed along the limb. Head-quarters were transported to Orthes, and the 
I>ark of artillery to Aire. The principal magazines of ammunition were however at 
Bayonne, Navarrens, and Dax, and thi French general, seeing that his communica- 
tions with all these places were likely to be intercepted before he could remove his 
stores, anticipated distress, and wrote to the minister of waif to form new depdts. 

On the i6th Lord WelBigton repaired the broken bridges of St Palais, after 
a skirmish in which a few men were wounded. Hill then crossed the Bidouse, the 
cavalry and artillery by the repaired bridge, the infantry by the fords, but the day c 
*j being spent iK the operation the head of the column only marched beyond St. 
T’alais. Morinwhile the fourth and part of the seventh divisions occupied 
Bastide de Clerenoc, on the (ight of the Joyeuse, and the light division came up in 
support to the heights of La Costa on the left bank dP that river, c 

The 17th Hill, marching at eight o’clpek, passed through Domenzain tovi^ards 
the Soissons, while the third division advancing from Oreque on his left passed 
by Masparraute to the ^heights of Somberrautef both corps converging upon 
General Paris, who was in position at Arnvenete to defend the Soissons al^ve its 
confluence with the Gavc^ d’Oleron. The French outposts were immediately 
driven across the Gave. General Paris attempted *to destroy tlie bridge of Arriveriete 
but Lord Wellington was too quick ; the 92nd regiment, covered by the 6re of some 
guns, crossed at a ford above the bridge, and bating two French battalions from 
the vinage secujf d the passage. The allies then halted for the day near Arriveriete, 
having marcliea only five miles and lost one man killed with 23 woundtcL Paris 
relinquished the Soissons, but remained between the two rivers dining the night 
and retired on the morning of 'the i8th. The allies then seized the great tx^d, 
which here runs from Sauveterre to Navarrens up the left bank of the Oieron Gave, 
Harispe^ Villatte, and Paris, supported f)y a brig^e of ^valry, were now at 
Saiivetcne, occupying the Dridgr-head on the leff bank, Taupifi’s division, was 
opposite the Bastide cfc Beam^o\^r down ontthc right, Foy on the right of T^upin. 
and D’Erlon on the left of the Adour above%its confluence with the ^ve de PaiC 
^l^anwhile the fourth division advanced to Bfdache on the Bidouze, and the light 
division followed in support to the Bastide de Clarence, the seven thS^^sion 
s remaning as before, partly in that vicinity partly extertlfed on the left to the jMour, 
'riie cavalry of the centre, under Sir Staf^etdn Cottdh, arrived also on the banks of 
the Bidouze, connecting the fourth with the third di^|^sion at Somberraute. In this 
state of affairs Hill sent Morillo up fne Soissons to gi^d the fords as h^h as 
Nabas, then spreading Fane’s cavalry and the British Porluguw ii^ntry 
between that nver and the Gave d'Oleron, he occupied all the villa^s ^alpng the 
road to Navarrens and at the same time cannonaded the bridge-head of Sauvetensc. 

Soul^- ftirown from the commencement of the operations entirely upon , the 
defensivepwas no^ at a loss to discover ibis adversaryj^ object.^Tllis slti^tiod of the 
^venth division, and th^ march of the fourth and li^t divisions^ led mm & th^ 
n^worlBs at Hastingues aiyi Peyrehprade would be assailed. *^he ifreakfies^,o( his 
line, behaving only Tauf^’s division to guard the river between Sauveterre and 
Sordes, a distance of 10 miles, *h(iade hinj fear the passage of the Gave would jDe 
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forcedl^^ the Bastkie 6eam» to Which post there was s^ROod 
«fi 4 mdAck^ On tile other band the prolong tion of Hill's line up tJie G^vp 
towards Navarrens indicated a design to inarc% on Pan, or it might be to kce{> 
him in check on the Gaves while the camp at Bayonne was assaulted. In this 
uncertainty* he sent Pieme Soult, with a cavalry brigade and two battalions of 
infantry to act between Oleron and Pan, and feep open a comngmication with the 
partl^m corps forming at Maulcon, T^at done, he decided to hold the Oaves as 
tongas he coqldi and when they were forced, to abandon tlie defensive, concentrate 
his whole force at Orthes, and fall suddenly upon the first of the allies' converging 
columns that approached him. ' • 

k:hapter II. * 


Trih French general's various conjectures embraced every project but the true 
one M the English general. The latter did indeed design to keep him .in check 
upon the lirers, not to obtain an opportunity of assaultii^ the camp of Bayonne 
but to throw his stupendous bridge over the Adour ; yet were his combinations so 
made that failing In that he could still pursu^his operations on the Gaves. When, 
therefore, he had established his offensive line strongly beyond the Soissons and the 
Bidcmze, and knew that his pontoon train was well advanced towards Garris, he on 
the 19th returned rapidlj^to St. Jean de Luz. Everything there depending on man 
► was ready, but the weather was boisterous with snow fof two days, and Wellington, 
fearful of letting Soult strengthen himself on the Gave of Oleron, reUirned on the 
,2ist to Garris, having decided to press his operations on that sjle in person 
and leave to Sir John Hope and Admiral Penrose the cliarge of effecling 
• THE PASSAGE OF THE ADOUR. ‘ • 

The heights of Anglet had been occupied since tke 15th by the guards and 
Germans, small%>arties were cautiously pushed towai ds tlie river through the pinc- 
farest, called the wood of Bayonne, an^ the fifth division, now commanded by 
General Colville, occupied Bussussary and the bridge of Urdains. On the 21st 
Colville relieved the sixth diviSon in the blockade of Mousseroles on the right 
of the Nive. To replace these troops at Bussussary, Frey re’s Spaniards pas^d 
the Bidassoa, but the Andalusian^ and Del Parque’s trqpps and the heavy British 
and Portuguese cavalry were still retained within tlie frontiers of Spain. Sir John 
Hope had therefore only two British and two Spanish divisions, three independent 
brigades of Anglo-Portuguese infantry, and Vandeleur's brigade of ca^lry, 
furnishing altogether about 28,000 men and officers, with 20 piet|^ of artillery. 
There we^ however two regiments which had been sent to the rear sick, and seveial 
Others ejtpoctedirom England, destined to join him. 

In the night of the 22nd the first division, s*ix i8-poundcrs, and the rocket ] 
bat^y, were cautiously filed from the causeway near Anglet towards the Adour, 1 
but the road was dee|^ and heavy and diic of the guns fjjJling into a dit^h delayed i 
the mafeh. Nevertheless at'daj^break the whole rArched some sand-downs which 1 
extended behind the pine-forest to tlie river. The •French ^icquets were then 
driven into tlvl entrenched camp at.Be^fris, the pontoon train and the field-artillery 
were brought down to the Adour opposite to Ihe village of Boucaut, and 
iS-pOtirtdeS:^ were placed indsaitery oai the bank. The light troops meanwhile 
closefilii^ the edge of the inaesh which covered the right of the French camp, g|pd 
Carlos Eipafla's division taking* post olt tl» heights of Anglet, 

}ndepei|(Jent brigades, which at Arcangues and the bridge of Urdafhs, attmeted 
the atto»tion by fght attacks whiclf were orplonged beyond the Nive by 

that* the arrival of the gun-boats and chasse-i^dea at the 
mouth of the Adour should have been simultaneous with that of me tyoM, ^ 
the* wind ^vmg continued ^ntraiy none were to* be seen, and Sir Jol^Hope, 
whose nt^untpward event could evc^shake, resolved to wttlmpt thepas^ge 

with thd ^my Aloner The French flotilla opened its fire pn his columns 
nin^ Wsnrtillefy and rockets retorted upon the ^^fOnch gun-boats and 

sloop of War so fiercely, that three of the former were^Jestroyed and Ihe^Joop 
so ^atdly handled that about one o’clock tly whole tphk refuge higher up the nver. 
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Meamvhile 6o men of fhe guards were rowed in a pontoon across the moutlyjf the 
river m the fftce of a French picquet, which, seemingly b^yvildered, retn^^d without 
tying. A raft was then formed with the remainder of the pontoons, and a hawser being 
stretclied across, 600 of the guard!' and the 60th regiment, with a part of the rocket 
battery, the whole under Colonel Stppford, passed, yet slowly, and at dslack water 
only, for the tide ran strongly and tit? waters were wide. ^ 

During this operation General Thouvenot, deceived by spies and pri^ners, . 
thought that the light division was with Hope as well as the first division, ana that 
15,000 men were embarked at St. Jean de Luz to land between Cape Breton and 
the Adour. Wherefore, fearing to endanger his garrison by,sejjding a strong force 
to^any distance down the river, when he heard Stopford’s detachment was on the 
right bank, he dcta«hcd only Hvo battalions undet^ General Macomble to ascertain 
the state of affairs, for the pine-forest and a great bending of the fiver prevented < 
him from obtaining any view from Bayonne. Macomble made a show of attacking 
Stopford; but the kilter, flanked by the field-artillery from the left b^k, received 
him with a discharge ot rockets, projectiles which, like the elephants in ancient 
warfare, often tuin upon their own side. This time however, amenable to their 
directors, they smote the French colf.mn and it fled, amazed, and with a loss of 
30 woundtjd. It is nevertheless obvious that if Thouvenot had kept strong guards, 
with a field-battery, on the right bank of the Adour, Sir J^hn Hope could not have 
passed over the troops in pontoons, nor could any vessels have crossed the bar , , 
no resource save that of disembarking troops between the river and Cape Breton 
would then have remained. This error was fatal to the French. The British 
« continued lor pass all night, and until 12 o’clock on the 24th, when the flotilla'' 
was seen |^der a press of sail making with a strong breeze for the mouth of ^he 
river. ^ • ♦ 

To enter the Adour is, fiom the flatness of the (^ast, never aiVeasy task, it vias 
now most difficult, because the high winds of the preceding days nad raised a great 
sea, and the enemy had removed one of«the guiding flag-staves by which the navi- 
gation was ordinarily directed. In front of the H:)iilla came the boats of the men 
of war, and ahead of •all, th^ naval captain, O'Reilly, run his craft, a chosen 
Spanish vessel, into the midst of the breakers, which, rolling in a frightful manner | 
over the bar, dashed her on to the beach. Thai brave officer, stretched senseless on I 
the shore, would have perished with his crew but for the ready succour of the 
soldiers ; however, a few only were drowned, and tlie remainder, with an intrepid 
spinf; launclied their boat again to aid the passage of the troops which was still 
going on. O^Reilly was followed, and successfully, by Lieutenant Debenham, in a 
six-oared cutter, but the tide was falling, wherefore the remainder of theftioats, the 
impossibility of passing until high water being evident, drew off,«and a pilot was 
landed to direct the line of navigation by concerted Signals. 

When the water rose again the crews \ycre promised rewards in proportion to 
their siiccissful daring, ai»i the whole flotilla appryaclwid in cTose^rder, but with it 
came black clouds |nci a drjjnifc gale, which covered the whole line of co£^t with a 
rough tumbling sea, dashing anfr foaming v/ithout an interval of dark water to ro^k 
the entrance of the river. The men-of-vfljr’s boats first drew near this terrible 
Jine of surge, and Mr. Bloye of trie Lyra, having the chief pilot with him, heroically 
led into it, but in an instant his barge wa^ engulfld,*£uid he and all with kun were 
' dir wned. The Lyra's boat thus swj^ lowedup, the ^dilowing vessels swerv^m their 

, course, and shooting up to the right an^ left kept hovering, undecided^ on the edge 
of the tormented waters. Suddenly Lieutenant Oheyne, of the Woodlark, pulled 
ahead, and striking the right line, with courage and fort#me combinedf safely passed 
the bar. The wind then lulled, the waves, as if conqutred, abated sooiewhat of 
their rage, and the chasse-mar^es, manned with Spanish seamen, but having an 
eugineer^offioer with a party of sappers in each, who compelled them tb follow *'thc 
men-dt-war*s boats, came plurfging'one after anothef* throng huge, bickers, 

and re^ehed th^ ^int designed for ^le bridge. Thus was«adu^e<> thi^ petfious 
gjprious exploit, but Captain Elliot, of the Martial, with W» latm^ ahd t^w 
wid three transports' boa^s, perished close to the shore in despite of the most violent 
efforts made by the tro<^>s to save them J three other vessels, cast on the- Beach, 
lost part of their crews ; and on^ la^-e chass^-mai^, *full of men, after Jjasting 
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the life of suff safdy ovjeruken e swift beUyiog vtave wbkhi bonkiiig o|i \ 
hir ckck^ashcid to pieotts. ♦ • , ' 

The whole of the fir^t tUvisioO and Bradfotti^ Portuguese, in a|l 8000 nftn, 
now on the right bank took post on the sand-hms for the nigh;. The next mom- , 
ing, sweeping in a half circle round the citadel and its entrenchments, they placed ' 
theif left on the Adour above the fortress, aild their right on the same river below 
the^lacte ; for the water here made such^ bend in their favoui^that their j&xmt 
little more than two miles wide, artd for the most part coveted by a marshy ravine. , 
This nice operation wa$ effected without opposition because the entrenched camps, ' 
menaced by the troops on the other side of the Adour, were so enormous that^j 
Thouvenot's force was scarcely sufficient to maints^ them. Meanwhile the bridge 
was constructed, about three x«iles below Bayonn* at a plact where the river^ras 
contracted to 800 feet by strong retaining walls, built with a view of sweeping away 
the bar by increasing the force of the current The plan of the bridge and boom 
were the qpnceptlon of Colonel Sturgeon and Major Todd, but tlie execution was 
confided entirely to the latter, who, with a mind less brilliant than Sturgeon’s but 
more indefatigable, very ably and usefully served his country throughout this war. 

Twenty-six of the chasse-marees, moorftl head and stern at distances of 40 feet, 
reckoning from centre to centre, were bound together with ropes, two thick cables 
were then carried loosdy across their decks, and the ends being cast over the walls 
on each bank, were strained and fastened in variou% modes to the sands. Tlicy 
were sufficiently slack to meet the spring-tides, which rose 14 feet, and planks were 
laid upon them without any supporting beams. The boom, moored with anchors 
above and below, was a double line of masts connected with chain# and cables, so , 

to form a succession of squares, In the design that if a vessel brok^through the 
outside, it should by the shock turn round in the square and be^pme emangled with 
the floating w^cks of the lin# through which it had broken. Gun-boats, with aiding 
batteries on the banks, were then stationed to protect the boom, and to keep off 
fire-vessels, many row-boats were furniAed with grappling irons. The whole was, 
by the united labour of seame%and soldiers, finished on the 26th. And contrary to 
the general opinion on such matters, Major l^^dd assured the Author of this 
History that he found the soldiers, with minds quickened by the wider range and 
variety of knowledge, attendant their service, mor^ ready of resource and their 
efforts, combined by a more regular discipline, of more avail, with Jess loss of time, 
than the irregular activity of the seamen. 

The agitation of the water in the river from the force of the tides was ginerally 
so greaLthat to maintain a pontoon bridge on it was impossible. \A knowledge of 
ihi^ haa rendered the French officers too careless of watch and defence, and this 
year the ^hiftftg sands had given the course of the Adour such a slanting direction 
towards the west that it run for some distance almost parallel to the shore ; tlie 
outer bank thus acting as a breakwater lessened the agitation within and enabled 
the large two#nasted bouts employed to ride safeljF, and supports the heaviest 
artillery and carriages. Nevertheless, this fortub^ the erigjrs of the enemy, the 
• matchless skill and daring of the British seamenfand the discipline and intrepidity 
of the British soldiers, all combirtted^&y the genips of Wellington, were necessary to 
the success of this stupen^oi^ undertaking, wnich must always rank amongstithe 
projJil^ies of vrar. , 

When the bridge was nwshed Sir loh* Hope resolved to contract his toe of 
investment round the citadel. This was a serious affair. The ^position of tlie 
French outside that fort wsft exceedingly#strong, for the flanks w^ protected by 
ravines tht aides of whfch were covered with fortified villas ; and in the centre a 
rid^ along which th% great roads from Bordeaux and Feyrehorade led into 
Be^onnei was occupied by the village and church of $t. Etienne, both situated on 
fismgf points of grouhd singly entrenched and pnd^ the fife of the ai^el'^ni 
The allies advanced m tmiee converging cblnmns covered ^sklrml^^. , Tnelr 
tutamKd the edges of the ravfhes either side, ftsfing their flanks on 

TO Atlohf albote and bdow the’toecn; at about 900 yajtti? from the epenyr^s 
But a severe action toOfc place fn the centrjp. The tssailing TxxJy, cwnppsaTqf 
Germans and a brigade of ^guards, was dlvid^ Into three parts which shwd have 
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attatkcd ^midtAneously, the 6 n the left, the jifht battens of Giiirmfns on 

the rig^, ana their heavy infantry in the centra*, ^he Qanks were retarded by 
some accident and the centre first atftacked the heights of St Etienne. The French 
gun$ immediAiely opened from the citadel and the skirmishing fire beennre heavy, 
but the Germans stormed church and village, forced the entrendied line of houses, 
and took a gun, wfijeh however they could not carry off under the close fir^e fr<^ 
the citadel. The uings then gained thetr positions and the action ceased h>r a 
time, but the people of Bayonne were m such consternation that Thouvenoi to 
re-assure them sallied at the head of his troops. He charge^ the Germans twice 
' and fought well but was <vounded and finally lost his gun and the position of 
Etifnne. There is no return o^the allies* loss, it c^uld not have been less than 500 
men and officers of Tvhich 400 were Germans, and the latter were dissatisfied that 
their conduct was unnoticed in the despatch ; an omission somewhat remarkable 
because their conduct was by Sir John Hope always spoken of with ^eat com- 
mendation 

The new position thus 'gamed was defended by ravines on each flank, and the 
centre bei ig close to the enemy’s vvork%on the ridge of St. Etienne was entrenched 
Preparationb for besieging the citadel were then commenced ander the direction of 
tne Germar Colonel Hartmann, a code of signals w as established, and infinite pains 
taken to protect the bndge and to secure a unity of action between the three 
investing bodies. The conrlfnunications however required complicated arrange- 
ments, for the ground on the right bank of the river being low was overflow'ed every 
tide, and wouM have occasioned great difficulty but for the retaining wall which 
being four feeif thick was made use of as a carnage road 0 

While Ikese events were m progress at Bayonne, Lord Wellington pushed hjs 
operations on the •Gaves wivh great vigour. On th^ 2ist he returned as we have 
seen to Garris, the pontoons had already reached that place and oif the a3rd they 
were carried beyond the Gave dc Mauleon,, During his absence the sixth and light 
divisions had come up, and thus six divisions of infantry and two brigades of 
cavalry were concentrated beyond that river on^ the Gave d'Oleron, between 
Sauveterre and Navarrens Befesford meanwhile held the line of the Bidouze 
down toils confluence with^the Adour, and apparently to distract the enemy threw 
a battalion over the latter rfver near Urt, and collected boats as if to form a bridge 
there In the evening he recalled this detachment, yet continued the appearance of 
preparations for a bridge until late in the 23rd, when he moved foi ward and drove 
Foy's posts frornjthc works at Oeyergave and Hastmgues, on the lower parts of the 
Oleron Gave, itLo tlie entrenchments of the bridge-head at Peyrehoradfc. The 
allies lost 'o men, principally Portuguese, but Soult’s right and ceatre were thus 
held m check, for Beresford, having the fourth and seventh divisions and ViviaJlS 
ccvalry, was strong enough for Foy at Peyrehorade and Taupin at the Bastide of 
Beam. I’he rest of the Flinch army was dTstributed 3t Orlhes ^d Sauveterre, 
feeling towafds Navarrens, and om the 24th Wellington put his troops in motion to 
pass the Gave d’Oleroii. • ^ , , 

During the previous days his movements ^nd the arrival of his remforccmenls 
had again deceived the French general, who seems to have known nothing of the 
pr&ence of the light division, and ima^ned»the first division was at Came 
22nd as well as the fourth and seventh divisions^ * However, his disposiCibns 
remsfined the same, he did not expect to Cold the Gave and lodged to a final con- 
centration at Grthes. 

On the 2Jth Monllo, reinforced with'a strong detachnvjnt d[ cavalryi moyi^ W 
the LausSetra, a small river running m front of Navarrens, where rough gih^od 
concealed Ifls real force, while his scouters beat back the French oqtposts, a 
battafion mnrehiog higher up menaced the fords of the Gave, at Do|Men,-.with a 
view^to the attention of the ‘garriaon of Navarrens fiom the fottj OfWlIe Kaye. 
This ford,#about thre# miles beloM Dogi^n, was the pfmt wficf? Lord W^ihgtofi 
designed really to pass, amd a great concent^ movenjent was now ill 
n^^rds K. Le Cor]s Portt^ese division marched from Gestas; the light ilfvis{<^ 
from Aijpue crossing the Soissofis at Nabas ; the second division th^^ batteries of 
artillery, the pontoons, and four fe^meijts of Oavalry -moved from other points^ 
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Montfblt about ihm below that of ViHe^ave. A battalion of the ^e^OQ<i 
division was sent to menace the ford of Bairaute belo>y Montfort. white the 
division, |^nfprpe(4 with a bngade of hussars and the batteries of the second division, 
;){k8i^ih^ by^ Qsseiain apd Amveriete againsi the bridge-head of Sapveterre, with 
o^dffks to m^e a feint of forcing a pass^e there. The bulk of the light cavany 
remained in reserve under Cotton, but Vivian’s hussars, coming up frOm Beresford s 
riahtf thiedtened all the fordi between Pioton's left and the Bastide of Beem , and 
b«ow this Bastide %ome detachments were directed upon the fords of Sindos- 
Castagnhede and Hautenve. During this movement tieresford keeping Fo:| in 
check at Peyrehorade with the sSbventh division* senT the fourtlPtowards Sordes^d 
Leii^ above the confluence pf the Gaves to seek a fit place to^ throw a bridge. 
Thus the whole of the fVench front was menaced on a line of 2$ miles, but the great 
force was stxjvc Sauveterre 

The first operations were not happily executed. The*columns directed on the 
side pf Sindos missed the fords. Picton ooened a cannonade against the bridge- 
bead of Sauveterre, and made four companies of Keane’s bngade and some 
cavalry pass the Gave in the vicinity of the bridge , they were immediately 
assailed by a French n^iment, and driven across the river again with a loss of 90 
men and officers, of whom some were drowned and 3oSwere made prisoners, where- 
upon the cavalry returned to the left bank and the cannonade ceased Neverthe- 
less the diversion was complete, and the general operations were successful. Soult 
on the first alarm drew Harispe from Sauveterre, and placed him the road to 
Olathe at Monstrueig, where a range of hills running parallel to the Ga^ip of Oleron 
separates it from that of Pau , thus only a division of ^fantry and Berton's cavalry 
remained uncilr Villatte at •Sauveterre, and that general, notwithstanding his 
success against the four companies, alarjped by the vigour of Picton's demonstm- 
tions, abandoned his works on the left bank and destroyed the bridge. Meanwhile 
the sixth division passed withott opposition at Montfort above Sauveterre, and at 
the same time the great body of the other troops comAg down upon the ford of 
Viuenave, met only with a small cavalry picquet, and crossed with no more loss 
than two men drowned ; a happy circumstance, for^e waters were deep and 
rapid, the cold intense and the ford so narrow that the passage was not completed 
before dark. To have forced it in face of an enemy would have been exce^ngly 
difficult and dangerous, and it was remarkable that Soult who with Hanspef, 
only fivq^lles fr^m Montfort and about seven from Villenave, shoukl not have sent 
that gjpmei^ down to oppose the passage The heads of the allies’ columns 
iimnediatdy pushed forwaid to the range of hills before spoken of, the right being 
established near Loubeing, the left towards Sauveterre, from whence Villatte and 
lirton had been withdrawn by Clai»el, who commanding at this part seems to 
have kept a ba^ watch wh8n Oiinton passed at M«jntfcjft • 

The French divisions now took a^iosition to g^vcltime foroTaupin to retire from 
^he lower psJts of the Gave of Oleroi^ towards the bridge of Berenx on the Gave of 
Pau* for Doffi he and Foy had rkdtved orders* to march upon Orthes, and break 
down jail th® bridges as th#y passed. « When the night fell Boult sent Harispfs 
dlvin^n also over me bndg% of Orthes, aqd D’Erlon was already established in that 
town, fot Qenwni Clausel reifiamed tTnU^tlffe morning at Orion to cover the iflbvc- 
Meanwhile fterre Soult, posted beyond Navarrens with his ^^alry imd tw«* 




; passage 


Hl^nave, > 


The s^nd, sixth, and |klU !Bt:HP\ilton;s Tdrtugdese, five 

<4 cavalry, and three hatUrfes, were n<w Massed* in Trbnt of Orthes , tire tnii 
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division and a brigade of cavalry was in front of the brokm bridge of Ber<;n^ about 
hvQ ibitae loiver down the Gave ; the fourth and seventh dj^onsi wifh '^viaxi^ 
cavalryi^ Were In front of Pwrehorade, from Whence Foy retir^ by the 
!^yonne road to Orthes. Alfairsibeing in this state» MorlllO wa« directed to invest 
NavarrenS, And as Mina’s battalions Were no sure guarantee against the com- 
bined efforts of the garrison of St. jfean Pied de Port and the Warlike inhabitants 


f On the morning of the 26th, Beresford, finding that Fcgr had abandoned the 
F rench works at Peyrehorade, passed the Gave, partly by a pontoon bridge, partly 
ford, where tlje current fc\n so strong that a column of* the seventh division 
was like to have been carried away bodily. He hhd previously detached the tSth 
hussars to find another ford higher up. and this being effected under the guidance 
of a miller, the hussars gained the high road about half-way between F^yrehorade 
and Orthes, and drove ^me French cavalry through Puyoc and Raifioits. The 
French rallying upon their reserves, turned and beat back the foremost of the 
pursuers, but they would not await thf^ shock of the main body, now reinforced by 
Vivian’s brigade and commanded by Beresford in person. In this affair Major 
Sewell, an officer of the staff, who had frequently disii^uished himSolf by his 
personal prowess, happening to be without a sword, pulled a large stake from a 
hedge, and with that weapon overthrew two hussars in succession, and only 
relinquished the combat when a third had cut his club in twain. 

Beresford , now threw out a detachment to Habas on his left to intercept the ‘ 
enemy's communication with Dax, and Lord Wellington immediately ordered Lotd 
Edward S^hierset^ cavalry and the third division to cross the Gave by fords below 
the broken bridge of Bereni. Then directing Bere^ord to take a Dosition for the 
night on some heights near the village of Baights, he proceeded \o Rirow a pontoon 
bridge at Berenx, and thus after a circuitrus march of more than 50 miles with his 
right wing, he again united it with his centre, and secured a direct communication 
with Hope. • 

^ During the 25th and 26th fie had carefully examined Soujt’s position. The 
bridge of Orthes could nof be easily forced. Tkat ancient and beautiful structure 
consisted of several irregular arches, with a high tower in the centre, the gateway 
of which was built up by the BYcnch, the principal arch in front of the tower was 
mine^. and the bouses on both sides contributed to the defence. The river above 
and below wa^deep and full of tall pointed rocks, but above the town the water 
spreading wide ith flat banks presented the means of crossing. Lord WAlington's 
first design was to pass there with Hill’s troops and the light divisiom, but When he 
heard that Beresford had crossed the Gave he suddenly changed his design, antkas 
we have seen passed the third division over and thicw his bndge at Berenx. ' This 
operation \vas covered by ^teresford, while Souk’s attention was diverted by the 
continual skirmish at the subiirlfs of Orthes, by ih^ appearance of Htll's colmflns 
above, and by Wellfngton’s Takkig cognizaifce of the position near £he bridge so 
openly as to draw a cannonade t • 

The English general did not eVpect Soult would, when hefoimd Beresford and 
Picton were over the Gave, await a battle; and Bis Emissaries reported that the 
Fr^ch army was already in retreat, ^ circi^mstancp be borne in mfnd be&use 
♦he next day’s operation required succdis to justify it, Hope's happy passage of 
the Adour bdhig now known, that officer was instrutted to establish a Unfe of com- 
munication to the port of Landes, where a permahent bridge was to bo/orm^ with 
boats brought up from Urt. A direct line Of intercourse vl^s thus secured wfdt the 
army Bayonne. But Lord Wellingtan felt that he was pushing his t^rations 
beVpnd bis strength If 3 uchet should send' reinforcements to Souk ; wherefdit he 
oalTed tp Freyre> Spaniards, ‘ordering tllai general *10 cibsS the Adour below 
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The feeble resistance made by the Pr&c^ in the didlcjilt panfry ^refidy Pissed, 
left blln u 4 thout mucji tmeasiness as to the po^ver of army 
bis disquietude was extteme atx)ut the danger of an insutgent war&reu* 
the strictest disoipUnei without that we ato Was his to tSifme^ 

Freyre, and he issued a proclamation authorizing the people of the distrfci^ 
overrun to arm thtmselves for the preservation of order under the directjoh Of tnehr 
mayors. He invited them to arrest all straggnng soldiers and followers of tbearnjiy;* 
and ^11 plunderers, and evil-doers, and eonvcy them to bead-quarters wfth prtiof 
of their crimes, promising to punish the culpable and to pay for all dams^. At 
the same time he coni^rmed all the local authorities who chose tp retain tbetr oftlOes, 
on the sole condition of having no political or military interequtse with the countries'*' 
still possessed by the French army. Nor was his p^^ckmatibo a d&d letter, foi in 
the night of the 25th the inhabitants of a tillage, situated near the road leading 
froJh Sauveterre to Orthes, shot one English soldier dead and wounded a si^ond 
who had come with others to plunder. Cord Wellington caused the wounded, map , 
to be hdng as an example, and he also forced an English colonel to quit the army 
for suffering his soldiers to destroy the municipal archive# of a small town. 

Soult had no thought of retreating, jjii previous retrograde movemenu had 
been effected with order, his army was concentrated with its ftpnt to the Oavc, and I 
every bridge, except tho noble structure at Orthes the ancient masonry 01 which | 
resisted his mines, had oeen destroyed. One regiment of cavalry was detached on 
the right to watch the fords as far as Peyrehorade, thi^e others, with two )i?atta 1 ions 
of infantry, under Pierre Soult, watched those between Orthes and Pau, and a bpdy | 
of horsemen and gens-d'arraes covered the latter town from MoriMo's incurs|6ns. j 
HSvo regiments of cavalry remained with the army, ahd the French l^enerars inteu- •( 
tidn was to fall upon the head of the first column which should cre^s the Gave. 1 
But the negligence of the ^icer stationed at Puyo^, who hJd suffered Vivian's I 
hussars, as wP have seen, to pass on the 26th whhout oppositiotat and without 
making any report of the event, enableck Bcresford to make his movement In safety 
when otherwise he would have been assailed by at least two-thirds of to French 
army. It was not until three Pciock in the evening that. Soult received intellfgehce 
of his march, and his columns were then close to flights on the right flank of the 
FVench army, his scouters were pn the Dax road in i^re^r, and at the same time 
the sixth and light divisions were seen descending by dmerent roads from the heights 
beyond the river pointing towards Berenx. 

In this crisis the French marshal hesitated whether to fall upon Beresford and 
[ Picton, while the latter was still passing the river, or take a defei^^ive posliTon, but 
finally jtdgmg that he had not time to form his columns of attack be decided upon 
the latter. Wherefore, under cover of a skirmish, sustained near Balghts by a 
battalion of infamy which coming from the bridge of Befepx was joined by the 
light cavalry from Fuyoo, he hastily threw D’Erlon's and Reille*s divisions on a new 
line across thejroaP from f*eyrehoraffe. The right extended tp the heights of ,$an 
Roes along which runs the r^d from Orthes to Qax, and this line was*prolongea by 
. Clausel's trpops to Caste Tarbe, a village close W> tffe Gave. • Having thus opposed 
a temporary front to Beresford, he Qgade his dispositions to receive battle the next 
morning, bringing Villatte’s infantry and Pierra Soult's cavalry from the other side 
of Orthes through that towfi, tnd it was this movement that led Lord WelUngtbn’s 
emissaries to report that to army was retirmg. , 

Soult's new line was on a ridge of hills partly wooded partly naked. ** 

In the centre was an open rounded hill from whence long narrew/ tongues wem ' 
pushed oij^, on the Freqph left towards thi high roadof Feyrehomde, on their right 
by St Bo& towards to high chuich of BaTghts, the whole presenting a concave to 
toe alHes. 

• front was gepera^y covered by a iJpep nnej' marshy mviae broken by two 
shotif tongues of land whit h jutted out Iroim to principal hiu. * . 

Ibe ftom^rthes t<\Dax passed behind the front to village m 3 t. Bol^, ^ 
*tfQd fnenoe along me ridge forming the tight flank. 

Behihd the centre a succession of nndnkitlngbare apathy hlUs^trencjedtbrseipriCr 
miles to the rear, but behhid the right the country wasSlow and top. ^ 
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T^»e town of Orth^, receding from the river up the.$ilopc of ^ ste^ b’4l nnd 
tennixiatkig v.ith an ancient tower» was behind the left wing. ^ ^ 

General ReHIe, having Taupln’^, Roguet's, and Parises divisions unddr hlin, 
commanded on the right, and occ^ied all the ground from*the village of St BoSit 
to the centre of the position. ' 

CoUnt D'Erlon, commanding FcT/s and D'Armagnac's divisions, was on the 
lett of Reille Ht placed the first alo^ a ridge extending towards the roud of 
Peyrchorade, the second in reserve. In rear of this last Villatte's division and the 
cavalry were posted above the village of Rontun, that is to say, on the open 
behind the main position. In this situation, with the right overlooking the low i 
country beyond St, Bo4s, and the left extended towards Orthes, this division 
furnished a reserve lo both D’feVlon and Reille. 

Harispe, whose troops, as well as villatte’s, were under Clausel, occupied O^hes 
and the bridge, having a regiment near the ford of Souars above the town.^ Thus 
the French ai my extended from St. Boes to Orthes, but the great mass was disposed 
towards the centre. Twelve guns were attached to General Harispe's troops, i 2 
were upon the round hill in the centre, sweeping in their range the ground be- 
yond St. Do&, and i6 were in reserve the Dax road. 

The ayth, at day-bueak, the sixth and light divisions, having passed the Gave 
near Berenx, by the pontoon bridge thrown in the night, Viound up a narrow way 
between high rocks to the jreat road of Peyrehorade. The third division and 
Lord Edward Somerset’s cavalry were already established there in columns of 
march, with skirmishers pushed forwards to the edge of the wooded height occu- 
pied by D’Erl-'n's left, and Beresford with the fourth and seventh divisions an^l 
Vivian’s cavalry had meanwhile gained the ridge of St. Bogs, and approached ^.he 
Dax road beyond, ^ Hill remained with the second British and Lc Cor’s Portuguese 
divisions, menacing the bridge of Orthes and the ford of Souars. ^Between Beres- 
ford and Picffii, a distance of a mile and a half, there were no troops ; but about 
half-way, exactly in front of the French ‘bentre, was a Roman camp crowning an 
isolated peering hill of singular appearance, and < icarly as lofty as the centre of 
Soult’s position. 

On this camp, now covered with vineyards, but then open and grassy, with a 
few trees, Lord Wellington,'' after viewing the coUntry on Beresford’s left, stopped 
for an hour or more to examine the enemy's disposition for battle. During this 
time the two divisions were coming up from the river, but so hemmed in by rocks 
that oi !y a few men could march abreast, and their point of union with the third 
division was lit^fe more than cannon-shot il-om the enemy's position, 'niet^moment 
was critical Picton did not conceal his disquietude, but Wellington, undisturbed 
as the deep sea, continued his observations without seeming to notice the »d^- 
gerous position of his troops. When they had reached the main road, he rcinforwd 
ricton with the sixth, and drew the light division by cross road, behind the Roman 
camp, thus connecting his ^'-ings and forming a certral' reserve, jroin this point 
by-ways led, on the l^ft to th<^,hich church Baights end the Dax road, on the 
right to the Peyrehorade road ; and two others led straight across tfic marsh to 
the French position. ^ 

oThis ntai^, the open hill about which Soult's "ui;s and reserves were princi- 
pally gathered, the form and nature of the ridges on fire flanks, all combined to 
forbid an attack in front, and the flanks were scarcely more promising. The ex- 
tremity of the French left sunk indeed to a gentle undulation in crossing the Peyre- 
horade road, it would have been iis*'less to push troops on that, Ime towards 
Orthes, between D'Eirlon and Caste Tarbe, for the town wm strongly o^upi^ by 
Harispe, and was there covered by an andent wall and the bed of a torwjnt* - It 
was equally difficut to turn the St. BoHs flank, because of the. low mar^y opuntry 
into which riie troops must have ^descended b^ond thepaxl-Oad ; aiid the brows 
of the bias wending backwards from the c^ti'e of the French posi Jon would have 
enabled Souk to ^^sca new and Jfonflidable front kt right angles r;to^ his kctual 
^j^tlon. The whole of 'the allied army must therefore have made a dreuitous 
flahk movement within guj.-shot, and tnrdugh a most difficult country, or Scres- 
ford's left must have b^n dangerously extended ind the whole "line weakened 
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Nor c^d the movement be hidden, jbiecause the hill^, aittough on]^.ApiOdi^l#e^ 
hyi, wcre%brapt on*^hat side, affording a full v|ew of the low couatf^. 
cavalry detachments were in observation on everv brow* ' ^ * 

It only remained to assail the French flanhs along the ridges, making^ prin- 
cipal efforts on t1^ side of St. Boes, with intent, if successful, to ostidap the 
French right beyond, and seize the road of Sever, while Hill passed the Gave 
at Scwars and cut ofT the road to Pau, thus enclosing |he beat^ amqr la Orthea 
This was, however, no slight affair. On ncton's side it was easy to obtain a foodng 
on the ridge near the high road, but beyond that the ground rose mpu^y 
and the French were* gathered thickly, with a narrow front and plenty of guQS» - 
On Beresford's side they could only be assailed abng tne summit of the St 
ridge, advancing from the higle church of BaightT and the Bax road. But the 
viU.'^e of St, Bo& was strongly occupied* the ground immediately behind it was 
strai^led to a narrow pass by the ravine, and the French reserve of z6 guns, placed 
oiwthe Dazsroad, behind the hill in the centre of SouU's line, and welt covered 
from counter-hre, was in readiness to crush the bead of any column which should 
emerge from the gorge of St. Boes. 

BATTLE OP dRTHES. 

During the whole morning a slight skirmish, with now and then a cannon-shot, 
had been going on withahe third division on the right, and the French cavalry at 
times pushed parties forward on each flank, but at rine o’clock Wellington com* 
menced the real attack. The third and sixth divisions won without difficulty thb 
^ lower part of the ndges opposed to them, and endeavoured to extend their left 
along the French front with a sharp fire of musketry ; but the main> battle was oft 
tlrei^other flank. There General Cole, keeping Anson’s brigade of the foi^h division 
in reserve, assailed St. Boes with Ross's Bntish brigade and Vs,sconc5los’ Portu- 
guese; hisobj^t was to get^on to the open ground beyond it, but fierce and 
slaughtering was the struggle. Five times brealung through the scattered bouses 
* did Ross carry his battle into the wider sf^ce beyond ; yet ever as the troops issued 
forth, the French guns from tke open hill smote them in front, and the reserved 
I battery on the Dax road swept through them with ^rape Itom flank to flank. And 
then Taupin's supporting masses ru^ed forwards with a wasting Are, and lapping 
I the flanks with skirmishers, which*poured along the retvfnes on dther hand, forced 
the shattered columns back into the village. It was in vain that with desperate 
valour the allies, time after time, broke through the narrow way and struggled to 
spread a front beyond. Ross fell, dangerously wounded, and Xaupin, ^hose 
troops were clustered thickly and well supported, defled their utmdH efforts. Nor 
was Soult ]ei$ ha{^y on the other side. The nature of the ground would not 
pennit the tbi& and sixth divisions to engage many men at once, so that no 
progress was made ; and one small detachment which Picton extended to bis left, 
having made^an atUsnpt to gain the^smaller tongue jutting out from the central I 
hill, was suddenly charged bs i| neared the summi^by #oy, and driven vlown again ; 
m confusion, losing several prisoners, g e ' 

^ When thcrcombat had thus contim|ed with unabated fury on the side of St. Botfs 
for about three hours, Lord Wellington sent a cgij^dore r^roent 0 / the light division 
from the Roman camp to Qrc^ect th^ right flank of Ross's brigaile Against tshe- 
French skirmishers ; but th|%was of no avSil, for Vascoacellos' Portuguese, unable 
to sustain the violence of tne^- enemy lunger, gave ww in dieorder, and^the 
French pouring on. the troops r«reat^ through Bofls H{|th difficultyt 

As this l^pened at the mom^t when the dutaohment on Picton's left was repulsed, 
victoi? seeiM to dedar^r the French ; and Souh* consfflciotia on hia nommanding 
open htl), the knot of hfs ^ombinaripns, seeing his enemies dHis broken dnd 
thrown backwards on each dda put dl his mservea M movement to complete the 
sifccess.; lijs said that exultation dt tim moment he smote his thig^^^mhaini-s 

ing, tOtavt him. Whether this be so or not it was^no vsuikt gMbus' 

Six^h^for Vhe moh^t was aioit dangerdus. There waa* hoVe^en a soM black 
efot^ im bdn^dH hiip» unheeded al first amidst ^ thimderiti||«diB^ 
tummt that noMf shohk the , field at battle, but which ^n bu#st with muhsiam 
violence. WellU^^ion* sg^dagthat St Boas waa inexpugnable^ had suddenly eflangmi 
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his pirn of battle. Siipporting 'Ros^ indth Anson^s brigadet whtdi hkd not h'lheirto 
been etifret^, he back^ both with the eevnith division andMvlan^ d^«lry» ti:}W 
fcrmina one heavy body, towards >he I>a« road. Then he ordered the third and 
sixth dmsbns to be thrown in mass upon Foy's left flank, and at the same time sent the 
send regiment down from the Roman camp, with instructions to cross the marsh in 
front, to hftoufit the. Fferich ridge b^ond, and to assail the flank and rear of the 
troOTS «nl|agkd with the fourth division at St. Bo^s. 

Colonel Colbome, so often distinguished in this war, immediately led the 
53nd down and crossed the marsh under Are, the men sinking at every step above 
the knees, In some ptaces,to the middle, but still pressing for\^rds with that* Stern 
res':lution and order to be exported from the veterans of the light division, soldiers 
who had never yet rhet their match in the field. Th jy soon obtained footing on firm 
land, and ascended the heights in line at the moment that Taupin was pushing 
vigorously through Si. Boes, Foy and D'Armagnac, hitherto niote than masters <n 
their positions, being at the same time seriously assailed on the other f.artk by thtt 
third and sixth divisions. ^ With a mighty shout and a rolling fire the sand soldiers 
dashed forwards between Foy and Taujgin, beating down a i^nch battalion in their 
course and throwing everything before them into disorder. General Bechaud was 
killed in Taupfn's division, Foy was dangerously wounded, and his troops, dis- 
couraged by his fall and by this sudden burst from a quaf ler where no enemy was 
expected, for the march o» the ^nd had been hardly perceived save by the ® 
skirmishers, got into confusion, andf the disorder spreading to Reille's wing ha also 
was forced to faU back and take a new position to restore hiS line of battle. The 
narrow pass behind St. Bo^s was thus opened, and Wellington, seising the crftic'»l 
moment, llrust the fourth and seventh divisions, Vivian’s cavalry, and two batteries » 
of artillery through, and spread a front beyond. 

The victory was thus secured. For the third and sixth division ^ had now won 
D'Armagnac's position and established a battery of guns on a knoll, from whence 
their shot ploughed through the French masses from one flank to another. Suddenly 
a squadron of French chasseurs came at a hard gallop down the main road of Orthes 
to charge these guns, ana sweeiflng to their right they rode over some of the sixth 
division which had advanced too far ; but pushing this charge too madly got into a 
hollow lane and were iieaAy all destroyed. The third and seventh divisions then 
continued to advance, and the wings of the army were united. The French general 
rallied all his forces on the open hills beyond the Dax road, and with T^upin's 
Rouguet’s, Pane's, and D'Armagnac's divisions made strong battle to cover the 
reformation of Foy's disordered troops, but his foes were not all in fro,; t. Tliis 
part of the battle was fought with only two-thirds of the allied army.^^ Hill, who had 
remained with 13,00:) combatants, cavalry and mfarttry, before the bridge of Ort^cs 
received orders, when Wellington changed his plan of attack, to force the passage 
of the Gave, f»rtly in the view of preventing Harispe from fallfiig upon the flank of 
the sixth difision, partly in 'die hope of a suocessfuUssu^ to the attempt : and so it 
happened. Hill, tho«gh unalxe ^ force the l^idge, forded the river above at ^uars. 
and driving back the troops posted there, sei2€^ the heights above, cut off the French 
from the road 'td Pau, and turned town Oi' <3rthes.^ He thus menaced Soult's 
ofiiy line of retreat by Salespice, on the road^to St. f ev^r, at the very moment when 
the K2nd having opened the defile of St.Bo*ds the Junrtkin of the allies' wings was 
effeCied on the French position. ' ' * 

Clausel ii^cdiately ordered Harispe to abandpn Orthes, and dose towards 
Villatte on the heights above Rontun, Ifaving however some conscript ^ttalions on 
a rising point beyond the rOad of St. Sever called the de Turtm$, Mean- 
white in person be endeavoured to keep Gmieral H|U in check bv the iqenadng 
action of two oavalty* regiments and a brigade of Infantry; but Soult arrived at the 
mof.ient.,,a.ld Seeing that the loss Of cSouarS' tiad rend^^refd his whoie position un- 
tenable, ^ve ord(^s/or a general retfela|;^ 

TIA WfeS a perilous matter. 'Hie heathy updn which ne wOs now 
a!'''ougJl fora short distkri^ they fum^hed a sUccei^siOtt of parttir^l pOdticmi favour- 
able enough for defence, roon resolved themselves ihto a W ridge rupf^g to the 
mar on*a line parallel wHh the road toSl JJeVd* ; and^on the Opiate side of that 
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ro^d alput^nnon-shot distance wa3 a corresponding ridgo^along.^ch 

jHd^D^ by the dring h<’w matters went,i was now rapidly ad^ni^ ^iva 
miles distant the Luy de Beam, and four miles beyond that tj^e LuyaeWrateceu 
two rivers, deep and with difficult banks* Behina these the Lutz, the Gabas* kna 
the Adour. Crossed ^he line, and though once beyond the wooden bridge pf $>adlt do 
Navailles on the Luy de Beam, these streamsSwouJd necessarily cpver the retreat, 
to cajry off by one road and one bridge^ defeated army still tlosely enjutged in 
front seemed impossible. Nevertheless Soult did so. For Paris sustained thehghl 
on his right until Foy and Taupin's troops rallied, and when the impetupus aSsauU 
of the 52nd and thefush of the fourth and seventh divisions drove Paris back, - 
D’Armagnac interposed to cover him until the union of tHs allies’ wings was cegn- 
pleted, then both retired, being covered in turn^y Villattea In this manner 
the grepch yielded, step by step and without confusion, the allies advancing with an 
incessant deafening musketry and cannonade, yet losing many men, especially on the 
ri^t, wherw the third division were very strongly opposed. However, as the danger 
of being cut off at Salespice by Hill became more imminent, the retrograde move- 
ments were more hurried ahd confused ; Hill seeing this, quickened hts pace until 
at I^t both sides began to run violently, ancP so many men broke from the French 
ranks ma^ng across the fields towards the fords, and such a rush was necessarily 
made by the rest to gaiU the bridge of Sault de Navailles, that the whole country 
was covered with scattered bands. Sir Stapleton Cotton then breaking with Lord 
Edward Somerset’s hussars through a small covering body opposed to him by 
m Harispe sabred 200 or 300 men, and the 7th hussars cut off about 290:) who threw 
dawn their arms in an enclosed field ; yet some confusion or n jsman^eraent 
oSjxiTing, the greatest part, recovering their weapons, escaped, and the pijjjsuit ceased 
at the Luy of Bearn. • 

The Frenclttarmy appeared to be entirely dispersed^, but it was more disordered 
in appearance than reality, for Soult passed the Luy of Bearn and destroyed the 
•bridge with the loss of only six guns an<f less than 4000 men killed, wounded, an'd 
prisoners. Many thousands ofo-onsenpts however threw away their arms, and we 
shall find one month afterwards the stragglers still/^mouniing to 3000. Nor would 
the passage of the nver have been effected so happily if Lord Wellington had not 
been struck by a musket-ball just •above the thigh, wbioli caused him to nde with 
difficulty, whereby the vigour and unity of the pursuit was necessarily abated. The 
loss of the allies was 2300, of which 50, with three officers, were taken, but among 
the wounded were Lord Wellington, General Walker, General Ross, and th'^ Puke 
of Richmond, tlien Lord March. He had served on Lord Welli(i?gton's personal 
staff during die whole war without a hurt, but being made a captain in the S2nd,'like 
a good soldier joined his regiment the night before the battle. He was shot through 
the chest a few hours afterwards, thus learning by experience, the difference between 
the labours and dangers of staff and^egimenul officers, which are generally in the 
inverse ratio loaheir promdtioqs. ^ • 

Geneml Berton, stationed between Pau and Orilys during the battle, had been 
tut off by Hal’s movement, yet skirting that gendhd^ march he retreated by Mant 
and Saniadet with his cavalry, pidkmj^ up two l^ttalions of conscripts on the road. 
Meanwhile Soult, having no^osition to ridly upon, continued his retreat In the night 
to St. Sever, breaking dowp^lnhe brioges behind him. Lord Wellin^^ton pursued 
at daylight in three columns, %he righfc byJLacadde and $t Medard to Samadc.^ 
centre by ffie main road, the left by St. Cricq. At St, Sever he hoped' to nnd the 
ehi^y sbll 4^ oanfusion, but^e^vastoo late; the French were acloss the river, 
the ii^dge %aa broken, gild the army halted. The result of the bat^e was howeyer 
soon known lir and wide, and Parricau. who with a few hundr^ spld^er^Was 
end^voUfing tp form ah insurgent levy at Dahc, the works pf which were incomplete 
4>d a# pnarmed. immeiliately destrpyed jart q[ the stores, ihh re^ had 
rethdvea io Moat Marsan. and retreated tHrough the Ldnde$ to Lkng^ pn the 

, fWwi^t,Ssv«r,.»(lite}),pff8re(l ino posjUop, SijuU tw^sjiort lo ttaf-J 

utgMiqpoO hignir up thft A^oui; tat he leB t> EWoi» wiW Wo 

infantry, some'^ caval^, 4 nd four guns at Cacet;es on the nght bank, awd sent 
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CUusel to occupy Aire on the other side of the river. He thus ahaurioned his 
magadnps af Mont and left open the direct readier ^ut iWldfng 

Cacerqv with his right, he commdnded another road hy kt^d^ort to that dtty, 
while his left being at Aire. proteq;^ed the tnagazines and artillery i^irit at that place 
and covered the road to Pad. Meanwhile the main body at fearedona tsqualty sup- 
ported Clausel and D'Erlon, and 9overed the great roads lej(tding to Agen and 
TouIoum on the Qaronne, and to iht mountains By Tarbes. 

In tins situation it was difficult to Judge what line of operations he melint to 
adopt. Wellington, however, passed the Adour about one o'clock, partly by the 
rep^red bridge of St. Sever, partly by a deep ford below, and immediately detached 
Beresford with the Kgh*. division and Vivian’s cavalry to sfese the magasmes at 
M< tnt Marsan ; at the same tiix^ he pushed the head of a column towards Cacares, 
where a cannonade and charge of cavalry had place, and a few men and officers 
were hurt on both sides. The next day Hilrs corps marching frouf Sam'.idet 
reached the Adour between St. Sever and Aire, and D’Erlon was again assailed on 
the right bank and driven back skirmishing to Barcelona. This event proved tnat 
Soult had abandoned BoHeaux, but the English general could not push the pursuit 
more vigorously, because every bridgp was brmcen, and a violent storm on the 
evening of the ist had filled the smaller rivere and torrents, carried away the pontoon 
bridges, and cut off all communication between the troops |^d the Supplies. 

The bulk of the army was now necessarily halted on the^right bank of the Adour 
until the bridges could be repaired, but Hill, who was on the left bank, marched to 
seize the magazines at Aire. Moving irf two columns from St. Savin and St. Gillies 
on the 2nd, h \3 reached his destination about three o’clock, with two divisions of 
infantry, a brigade of cavalry, and a battery of horse-artillery ; he expected no serio* s 
opix)Sition,«TDut General Clausel had arrived a few hours before and was in order of 
battle covering the town with,y illatte’s and Harispe’s envisions, and some guns. The 
French occupied a steep ridge m front of Aire, high and wooded on'^he right where 
It overlooked the river, but merging on ilje left into a wide table-land over which 
the great road led to Pau. The position was strong for battle, yet it could be 
readily out-flanked on th^ left by the table-land, aifd was an uneasy one for retreat 
on the right where the ndge was harrow, the ravine behind steep and rugged, with a 
mill-stream at the bottom {jetween it and the iqwn. A branch of the Adour also 
flowing behind Aire cut it off from Barcelona, while behind the left wing was the 
greater Lees, a nver with steep banks and only one bridge. 

, , COMBAT OF AIRE. 

General Hill» arriving about two o’clock attacked without hesitation. General 
Stewart with two British brigades fell on the French right, a Portugniesc brieve 
assailed their centre, and the other brigades followed in columns of marcB. The 
action was however very sudden^ the Portuguese were pushed forward in a slove''ly 
manner by General Da Costa, a man of no ability, and the French under Harispe 
met them op the flat summjt of the height i^ith so rough a charge that they gave 
way in flight. The rear of the allies’ column being still in march®,' the batfle was 
like to be lost, but General having Joy this time won the h^ghts' on thq 

French right, where Villatte, fearing to be ei^lo^ed, made but a feeble resistance, 
immediately detached General Baiaes with the 50th and 92nd regiments to the kid 
of ^ the Portuguese. The vehement charge of thes:: t oops turned the stream of 
battle, the French Were broken in turn and thrown bac!ro« their fesetVes, yet they 
ralliea and renewed the action with gre&t * ouiage, fighting obstinately Uhtil General 
Iiyng*s Brldshiibrigade came up, when Harispe was diven towards the liver Ues, 
and Villatte quite through the town of Aire into the space toWOen the fwm baches 
of the Adour behirtd. 0 ' 

General Reille, who was at Barpelona when the action began, 'Wonght tip 
RogueFs division tp support Villatte, the ebmbat was thus contlnjtie^ until n^ht at 
that^ poiiwt,(<‘ meanwhile Harispe crossed the Lees aqd broke oridge, but Ihe 
Frcmm test manyt^fn. Two generals,* t^titure anj GaSqU^t* » 

colonel of engineers was.^ killed, 100 prisoners were t^efi, many of Ha^peV'Ow 
tbvew away their sms and fled t6 their hornet, dnd the ^ {oto 

the conqueror’s hands, l&e loss Of the British tro^s \fas 
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WM Yjoundedt and Colond Hood killed. The loss of the' Portu^iesc waib 
o^emy S^iaied, yet ii pduld not have been less than that of the Biltisl?^ and the 
vigour of the action proved that the French courage was very little a^at^ by the 
battle of Orthes. Soult immediately retreated up the Adour by both banks towards 
Maubourget and Marciac, and he was not followed, for new combinations were now 
opened to thd generals on both sides, ^ 

OBSERVATIONS. J ♦ 

1. On the 14th of February the passage of the Gaves was commenced, by Hill’s 
attack on Harispe at Hellette. On the and of March the first series of operations 
was terminated by tli^ combat at Aire. In these 16 days Lord Wellington traversed^ 
with his right wing ^ miles, passed five large and several small rivers, forced 4he 
enemy to ^andon two fortifierV bridge-heads andmiany minor works, gs^ined one 
great battle and two combats, captured six guns and about 1000 prisoners, 
seuild the magazines at Dax, Mont Marsan, and Aire, forced Soult to abandon 
Bayonne sfpd cut him off from Bordeaux. And in this time he also threw his 
stupendous bridge below Bayonne and closely invested that fortress, after a sharp 
and bloody -action. Success in war, like charity in religion, covers a multitude of 
sins I but success often belongs to fortune much as skill, and the combinations of 
Wellington, profound and sagacious, might in this manner be confounded with the 
lucky operations of tho^lhes on the other side of France, where the presumption 
and the vacillation of ignorance alternately predominaied. 

2. Soult attributed the loss of his positions to the superior forces of tho allies, 

, Is this well-founded ? The French general's numbers cannot be dctersnined exactly, 

* but after all his losses in December, after the detachments made b/the emperor's 

oAlcr in January, and after completing the garrison of Bayonne to 14, men, he 
informed; the minister of war that 30,000 infantry, 3000 cavalry and 40 pieces of 
artillery were line. 'I his^did not include the coifscripts of the new levy, all 
youths indeed, and hastily sent to the army by battalions as they could be armed, 

<* but brave, and about 8000 of them migitt have joined before the battle of Orthes. 
Wherefore, deducting the detachments of cavaliy and infantry under Berton on the 
side of Pau, and under Daricau on the side of Da^ it ma/ be said that 40,000 com- 
batants of all arms were engaged in that action. Thirty-five thousand were very 
excellent soldiers, for the conscripts of the old levy, wlwt joined before the battle of 
the Nivelle, were stout men ; their vigorous fighting at Gams and Aire proved it, 
for of them was Hanspe's division composed. 

Now Lord Wellington commenced his operations with the second, third, -feurth, 
and seventh Bntish divisions, the independent Portuguese divisioif«under Le Cor, 
MonUo'i^pfiftiiards, 48 pieces of artillery, and only four brigades of light cavalry, 
for Vandaleur'S* brigade remained with Hope, and all the heavy cavtilry and the 
Pdituguese were left in Spain. Following the morning states of the army, this 
would furnish, exclu§ive of Monllo’s Spaniards, something more than 40,000 fight- 
ing men and ofi^rs of all arm^, of which 4000 wer^e husemen. But fi^ regiments 
of infantry, and amongst them two of the strongest, yBritish j^giments of the light 
^vision, were absent to receive their^ clothing ; deduct these and we have about 
37,000 Anglo-Portuguese combafonti. It is tyue that Mina’s battalions and 
Morillo’s aided in the comixmi^cement of the operations, but the first immediately 
invested St, Jean ' Pied de^ f oA and fhc latter invested Navarrens. Lord Wel- 
lington was tnerefore in the oattle superioi by 1000 horsemen and eight gunsf but 
Soult outnumbered him in infantry by 4000 or 5000, conscripts it is true, yet tisefub 
Why tlien was ,the passage oFthe GaVes sc^ feebly disputed ? Because the Fmuih 
geueial tcittait^ enUr|^ on the defensive in positions too extended for his 
numbers. 

g. Ofitishfe in$tst be the basis of* a good defmsiiH system. I-et Souk's 

o^erati&s bf oied by this rule. On the J|lh he knew that the aUi)sjwerQi iu 
mottou for soi^great operation and he jucfged rightly that it was to 4rWe).him 
fxtm Gdweji. FIbm the #4th to the rtth his left was coutihuallyassadled by 
numbers, but during part of that time Beresfftrd could only oppoi^^o * 
his right and centre the fourth and a portion of the seventh divisions, with soine 
cavaky ; aud tho^ not a body and at once but. parcelled and extendeef, for 
* VOL. HI. * * * • , a E 
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was net until the i6th'tliat the fourth, seventh, and light, divisions were so^losed 
toward^ t*he bldouze as to act in one mass. On the 15th, Lord Wellington g,ct* 
mitred that his troops were too extended, Villatte’^, Taupin's, And Fo^s divisions, 
were never menaced until the i8tn, and there was' nothing to prevent D'l-^lOit’s 
divisions which only crossed the Adour on the 17th from being the Bidou^e the 
15th. Soult might tlierefore by rapitf and well-digested combinations have united 
four divisions of infantry and a brigade gf cavalry to attack Beresford on thet-rsth 
or i6th between the Nive and the Adour If successful the defeated troops, pushed- 
I back upon the sixth division, must have fought for life with the rivers on their 
flanks, Soult in front, qnd the garnSon of Bayonne issuirxg from the works of 
Mcusseroles on their rear. If ainsuccessful, tlie French retreat behind the Gave of 
Oleron could not h&vc been pr^ented? 

It is, however, to be pleaded that Soult was not exactly informed of the numbers 
and situation of his opponents. He thought Beresford had the first division also 
on the Lower Bidouze , he knew that Wellington had large reserves <fo errtpl«{,*, 
and, that general’s desigA of passing the Adour below Bayonne being unknown to 
him, he naturally supposed they woulS be used to support the operations on the 
Gaves : he therefore remained on the oefensive. It might possibly also have been 
difficult to bring D’Erlon’s division across the Adour by the Port de Landes before 
the 17th, because the regular bridge had been earned awfty and the communica- 
tions interrupted a few days' before by the floods. In fine there are many matters , 
of dtftdil in war, known only to a general-in-chief, which forbid the best combina- 
tions, emd thfe it is that makes the art so difficult and uncertain. Great captains 
‘ worship Fortifue. 

On the».34th, the passage of the Gave d’Oleron was effected. Soult then^fd- 
cognized his error^'and concentrated his troops at Orthes to retake the offensive. 

It was a fine movement and effected with ability, but^ie suffeied an<|»>her favourable 
opportunity of giving a counter-blow to escape him. Tlie infantry under Villatte, 
Harispe, and Paris, supported by a brigade of cavalry, were about Sauveterre, that » 
is to say, four miles fiom Montfoit and only s<ven*from Villenave, where the 
principal passage was elfccled, Alierc the fortl was deep, the stream rai^id, and the 
left bank although favourable for the passage not entirely commanding the right 
bank. How then did it h^^lipen that the operation was effceied without opposi- 
tion? Amongst the allies it was rumoured at the lime that Soult complained of 
tlie negligence of a general who had orders to inarch against the passing troops. 
The position of^Harispe’s division at Monstrueig, forming a reserve at equal dis- 
tances from Sduveterre and Villenave, would seem to have l>ccn adopted^ with that 
view, but I find no confirmation of the report m Soult’s correspond^ce, and it is 
certain he thought Picton's demonstrations at Sauveterre was a real*attack. 

4. The position adopted by the French general at Orthes was excellent %r 
offence. It was not so for defence, when Beresford and PicCon had crossed the 
Gave below in force. LorK Wgllington could then thfow his wh«Ie army on that 
side, and secure his^gommiinfcat^n with Hc^e, after which, out-flanging the right 
of the French, he could seize the defile of Sault de Navailles, cut them off from 
their magazines at Dax, Mont Marsan, and hire, and force them to retreat by the 
I%U road leaving open the way to Bordeaux. Tex await this attack was therefore 
an error, but Soult s original design was to assail t|i^ head of the first coltimn 
which should come near him, and Btr^^fofd's" appioach to Baights on the fl6th 
Yumished thQi opportunity. It is true that thq Frenc|[i^ light cavalry gave intelligence 
of that general’s march too late and marred the combination, bat tliere Was, still 
time to mil on the head of the column while the third division was Si the act of 
passing the river and entangled 111 the narrow way leading from the ford to the 
Pevrehorade road : it is said the French marshal appeared di.sp6se<i to do this at 
first, bi*t Cnally t6ok a defensive position in wliicli to tfceivo battlei * ' * 

However, when^the morning came, he neglected another oppatunity. ' For two 
hours the third division and the hussars remained dbse to him, coveiriAg 
lifiahe Jjjxth and light dlv^ions through the narrow ways leading ftorh 
Berei^ up to the main ro^d ; tnc infantry had no defined position, tbecavteili;^ had 
no room to extend, and there were no troops between ,th<m and Beresford who was 
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then^ mpch by the heights of Bai’ghts to the Dax road • If the Fren^i general 
bgd pusbld a cOlunfti across, the marsh to seize the Roman camp lie wc^pld have 
separated the wings of the allies ; then pouriq^ down the Peyrehorade road with 
roy*s, t)^Arm!^nac’s, and Villatte’s divisions he would probably have overwhelmed 
the Aird tlivisioni before the other two could have extricated themselves from the 
dfefilW. Picton therefore had grounds for udfeasiness. 

a subtle skill did Soult take his ground of battle arOrthes, fiercely and 
strongly did he fights and wonderfully did he effect his retreat across the Luy of 
Bearn but twice in 24 hours he had neglected those happy occasions which 
in war take birth ami flight at the same instant ; and a^ the value of his position, 
essentially an offensive one, was thereby lost, a slowness to strike may be objected 
to his generalship. Yet theio H no commaiTder, unless a flanffibal or a Napoleon, 
surpassing the human proportions, but will abate somediing of his confidence and 
heStatc ^Tter repeated defeats. Soult in this campaign as in many others proved 
ilimiifelf a l|‘'trdy captain full of resources. 

5, Lord Wellington, with a vastness of conception aitd a capacity fpr arrange- 
ment and combination equal to his opponci^, possessed in a high degree that daring 
promptness of action, that faculty of inspiration for suddenly deciding the fate of 
whole campaigns witli which Napoleon was endowed beyond all mankind. It is 
this which especially canstitutes nnlitary genius. For so vast, so complicated are 
the combinations of war, so easily and by such sliglu^auscs are they affected, that 
the best generals do but grope m the dark, and they acknowledge the hunfiliating 
truth. By the number and extent of their fine dispositions then, cifid not by their 
errors, the merit of commanders is to be measured. • 

• In this campaign Lord Wellington designed to penetrate France not with a 
hasty incursion but solidly, to force Soult over the Garonne, and if possible in the 
direction of ]|ordeau\, bec.lUse it was the direct hire, because the citizens were 
mimical to the emperor, and the town, lying on the left bank of the river, could 
not be defended ; because a junction witffSucliet would thus be prevented. Finally, 
if by operating against Soult’s ^pft he could thiow the French army into the Landes, 
where his own superior cavaliy could .^ct, it wouldiprobaBly be destroyed. 

To operate against Soult’s left m the direction of Pau was the most obvious 
method of preventing a junAion vfith Suchet, and rend€fing the positions which the 
French general had lortilied on the Gaves useless. But the investment of Bayonne 
required a large force, which was yet weak against an outer attack ^causc 
separated in three parts by the uvers ; hence it Lord Wellington had madw wide 
niovcm^t on Pau, iSoult might liavc placed the Adour between liifti and the mam 
anuy alTd tHen fallen upon Hope’s troops on the right .side of that river 'Ihe 
English generll was thus reduced to act upon a more contracted line, and to cross 
aJ?' the Gaves. To effect tins he collected his principal mass on his right by the 
help of tile great rc^d leading to St. Jean Ried do Port, then by rapid marches and 
reiterated attains he forcefl tl]£ passage of the risers «bove die pomts*wliicli ScuU 
had fortified|for defence, and .so turned that genera's left the view of finely 
cutting him off from Suchet and drying him ifflo the wilderness of the Uandes. 
Inuring these marches he left Bei^sMrd on thejower parts of die rivers to occupy 
tlie enemy's attention and cover the troops blockading Mousseroles. Meanwhile, 4 )y 
the collection of boats at Urt and other demonstrations indicatinga design of throw- 
ing a bridge over the AdouT «ibove BiiyomK;, he diverted attention from the*oint 
chosen bdow the fortress for that operaTion, and at the same fime provided the 
means of throwing another U^dae at the Piprt de Landes to secure tne 
lion with Hope by the ijght baiix whenever Soult should be forced to abandon the 
GftVCBi The$e were fine combinations. . , . * 

I have shown that Beresford’s corps was 9 o weak at first that Soult might nave 
Struck n oouflter-<bk>w. Lord Wellington admittcc^ the error. Writing ^r^he 4510 
ho says; If th%enemy sta!Kd upon the Bidouzo I am not so strong as ^ugnt to 
Ue orderectup tjbe feurth and Uglft divisions ; but thifcAcepled. Tus tnoy<> 
yvere conformable to the principles of war. He chese thq wst sln^egic 
of operations, his main attack was made with hpavy ijasses the enemy s 

v/eakSt points, and in ^execution he was prompt pnd faring. His condtet was 
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confcfrm^blejSilso to hfs peculiar situation. He had two distimit opera ti^s lit hdn 4 i 
namelyi to tnrow his bridge below Bayonne and to force the Oaves. He hid the 
Rumbers required to obtain these fbjects, but he dared not use them lest he should 
put the Spanish troops into contact with the French people ; yet he could not 
entirely dispense with them ; wherefore bringing Freyre up to l^vonne, M<^lo to 
Navarrens, and M|na to St. Jean PieL de Port, he seemed to put his whole OTny in 
motion, thus gaining the appearance of military strength with as little pcSltical 
danger as possible. Nevertheless, so terrible had the Spaniards already made them- 
selves by their cruel lawless habits, that their mere return across the frontier threw 
'the whole country into cpnstcrnation. ‘ 

<i6. When in front of Orthe^it would at first sight appear as if Lord Wellington 
had changed his f)lan of driving the* enemy upoA the Landes, but it was not so. 
He did not expect a battle on the 27th. This is proved by his letter to Sir Jipliu 
Hope in which he tells that general that he anticipated no difficulty in passing the 
Gave of Pau, that on the evening of the 26th the enemy were retiring, find tnatWe 
designed to visit the position at Riyoiyie. To pass the Gave in the quickest and 
surest manner, to re-cstablish the dir^t communications with Hope, and to unite 
with Bere iford, were his immediate objects ; if he finally worked by his left it was a 
sudden act and extraneous to the general design, which was certainly to operate 
with Hill’s corps and the light division by the light. 

It was after passing the Gave at Berenx on the morning of the 27th Lord Wel- 
lingtofi first discovered Soult’s intention to fight, and tliat consequently he was him- 
self m a falst position. Had he shown any hesitation, an^ uneasiness, had he < 
endeavoured to take a defensive position with either Beresford s or Picton’s trooi^S. 
he would Inevitably have drawn the attention of the enemy to his dangerous situa- 
tion. Instead of tliis, judging that Souk would not on the instant change from the 
defensive to the offensive, he confidently pushed PictA'n’s skirmishe* forwaM as if 
*40 assail the left of the French positioi^. and put Beresford in movement against 
their right, and this with all the coolness imaginable. 'I'he success was complete. * 
boult, who supposed the allies stionger than they rt^lly were, naturally imagined the 
wings would not be so bdid unlf^s well supported in the centre, where the Roman 
camp could hide a multitude He therefore held fast lo his position until the move- 
ment was more developcd,“hnd in two hours the sixth and light divisions were up 
and the battle commenced. It was well fought on both sides, but the crisis was 
decided by the 52nd, and when that regiment was put m movement only a single 
Portuguese battalion was in reserve behind the Roman camp : upon such nice 
combinations 6» time and place does the fate of battles turn. ' , 

7. Souk certainly committed an error in receiving battle at Orthos, and it has 
been said that Lord Wellington’s wound at the most critical period of the retreat 
nlone saved the hostile army. Nevertheless the clear manner in which the French 
general earned his troops away, his prompt jifcdgment, shown ic> the sudden change 
of his line df retreat at St. Sever^ the resolute mannef in Vhich he habited and showed 
front again at Cafen^, Barcclt'nne, and Aire^were all proofs of no cooimon ability. 

It was Wellington’s aim to drive ihe French on to the Landes, Soult’s to avoid this, 
he therefore shifted from the Bord|?aux line l!b’ that of 'Poulouse, not in confusion 
bit with the resolution of a man ready to dispute qyeiw foot of ground. The loss 
of the magazines at Mont Marsan w'as no fault of Jbjs ; he had given ordeTsr for 
traribporting them towards the Touku^p sC-de^ 15 days before, but the matter, 
depending u^on the civil authorities, was neglected. He was blamed by some of 
ins officers for fighting at Aire, yet it was necessary to cover the magazines there, 
and essential to his design of keeping up the courage 4of the soldi^s under the 
adverse circumstances which he anticipated. And here the palm of genettllship 
remained with him, for certainly the battle of Orthes was less decisive than it should 
haM2 be^ni^, I speak not of the pursuij^ to Sauk de Nav^illes, nor of the next da/s 
march u^n St. Sever, but of Hill’s march on the right. That geteral halted near 
Samadet the 28th^ leached St. Savin onkhe Adour tnb ist, antf fought Che beittl<( of 
‘ on^he evening of die 2nd of March. But from Samadet to Aire Is pot kmger 
thfm from Samadet to Savin where he was on the ist. He could therefore, if 
his orders had prescribed it so^ have seized Aire on the lat before Clausel arrived. 
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and thus spared tho obstinate combat at that place. It may also be observed that 
his attack dijl not receive a right dirtetiem. It should have towards the French 
left, hloa^e they w^e more weakly posted there, and the ria^ held J)y ^eif right 
weEs so dimcult to retire from that no troops would stay on it if any proeress was 
made on the left. This was, however, an accideft of war; General Hill haa no time 
to examine the ground, his orders were to attack, and to fall without hesitation upon 
a retiring enemy after such a defeat as Orthes was undoubtedly the right thing to do, 
but h cannot be said that Lord Wellington pushed the pursuit with vigour. Kot- 
withsmnding the storm on the evening of*the zst he could have reinforced Hill, and 
should not have given the P'rench army time to recover from their recent defeat. 

“ The secret of war,” says Napoleon, ‘Ms to march la leagues, fight a battle, and 
march 12 more in pursuit." * . ^ 

* CHAPTER III/ • * 

ExtREMELY perilous and disheartening was the situation of the French general. 

army was greatly reduced by hib losses in battle and by the desertion of the 
cmiscnpts, and 3000 stragglers, old soldiers who ought to have rejoined their eagles, 
were collected by different generals, into whose district? they liad wandered, and 
employed to strengthen detached corps instead of being restored to the army. AH 
his magazines were taken, discontent the natural offspring of misfortune prevailed 
amongst his officers, a TOwerful enemy was in front, no certain resources of men or 
money behind, and his efforts were ill seconded by the civil authorities. The troops, 
indignant at the people's apathy, behaved with so much violence and insolence, 
especially during the retreat from St. Sever, that Soult, who wanted offiCfers very 
' badly, proposed to fill the vacancies from the national guards thatfhe might have 
•men who would respect property." On the other hand the peopi? comparing the * 
cdluiuct of their own army with the discipline of the Anglo-Portugume, and con- 
trasting the TMuisitions nect^sanly imposed by their yDuntrymerf with the ready and 
copious disbiffsements in gold made by their enemies, for now one commissary 
preceded each division to order ratioi^ for the troops and another followed to 
arrange and pay on the spot, were become so absolutely averse to the French army 
that Soult writing to the minister of war thus expressed hynself : "If the population 
of the departments of the Landes of Gers, and th§ Lower Pyrenees, were animated 
with a good spirit, this is the moment to make the enpjy suffer by carrying off his 
convoys and prisoners, but they appear more disposea to favour the invadem than 
to second the army. It is scarcely possible to obtain a carnage for transport, and 
I shall not be surprised to find in a short time these inhabitants taking armsagainst 
us." Soult was, h<jwev(ir, a man formed by nature and by expt^ence to struggle 
against^liffiaulUcs, always appearing greater when in a desperate condition than 
vmen more hnppily circumstanced. At Genoa under Massena, at Oporto, and in 
Atidaluoia, he had been inured to military distress, and probably for that reason the 
emperor selected him to sustain this dangerous contest in preference to others 
accounted mom refcy tacticians on t field of battle. 

On the^Q and 4th he ^treated bv Plaissance*and Madiran fo Rabastens, 
Marciac, aim Maubourget, where he halted, cogprifcg Tarbei, for his design was to 
keep in mass and await the develop^pcnt of the allies' plans. In this view be called 
in the detachments of cavalry and mfantry which had been left on the side of Pau 
before the battle of Orthes,«in 4 hearing that Darricau was at Langon with 1000 Iben 
he ordered him to march ^Ageiv and join the army immediately. He likewise put , 
the national guards^d gens-d'arm& ia^tivity on the side of the ^renelh, and 
directed.tb^ copimanders ofghe military districts in his rear to keep their old soldi^, 
of which iiiere were m^y scattered through the country, in readiness to aid the 


the country, in readiness to aid the 


*^^hn e thus acting he received from the piinister of war a note dictated by the I 
•emperor# 

“Fortresses,’* said Nwpoleon, “are nathin^ in themselves whena Ihe e^emy, 
havi^jtha command of the^ea, can collept as many shells a^c^bullets and guns as 
to crush them. Leave therefore only a few troops in Bayonne, the Wav 
to prev&t the siege is to keep the army close to the jjace. {tesume thw off^v^ 



( 
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fall upon one or other of the enemy’s wjngs, and though ybu' Should have but 
20,000 men, if you seiiy’ the proper moment and attack hardily, you ought to gain 
some ddv^intage. You have enough talent to understand rhy tncaning.” (fp ^ 

Thispote came 14 days too late. But what if it had come before? Lord Welling- 
ton, after winning the battle of St. Pierre, the 13th of December, was firmly established 
on the Adour abo\'e Bayonne, cand able to interrupt the French convays as they 
descended from the Port de Landes. It was evident then that when dry weather 
enabled the allies tc? move, Soult must abandon Bayonhe to defend the passage of 
the Oaves, or risk being turned and driven upon the Landes from whence it would 
he dift'iciilt for him to escape Napoleon, however, desired him to leave only a few 
men in Bayonne ; another division wovld thus have been ad^ed to his field army, 
and this diminution of tire garrison would not have increased Lord Wellington's 
active forces, becai^e tlic invcj%Mnent of Bayonne would still have required three 
separate corps ’ moreover, until the bridge-head at Peyrehorade was abandoned to 
concentrate at Orthes, R'lyonne was not, rigorously speaking, left to its own defence. 

'Po the emperor’s observations Soult therefore replied, that several moiyths befo|j(ft 
he had told the minister of war Bayonne was incapable of sustaining 15 days open 
trenches unless the eiitrcn’fhed camp was well occupied, and he had l^een by the 
minister authorized so to occupy it. 'IV^ing that as his base he had left a garrison 
of 13*500 men, and now that he knew the emperor’s wishes it was no longer in his 
power to vviihdraw them. Witli lespcct to keeping close to t^e place, he had done so 
as long as he could without endangering the safety of the army .but Lord Wellington's 
operations had forced him to abandon it, and he had only changed his line of opera- 
tions at'St. Sever when he was being pushed back upon Bordeaux witli little prospect 
oftbeing able tb pass the Garonne in time. He had for several months thought of '' 
establishing a pivot of support for his movements at Dax, in the design of still holding 
by Bayonneffcand with that view had ordered the old works of the former place ’lo 
be repaired and a Amp to bi^fortified ; but from xiove^y of means even the body of 
the place was not completed or aimed at the moment when the battle of Orthes 
forced him to relintiuish it. Moreover the insurgent levy of the Landes upon which he 
depended to man the works, had failed, not more th^n 200 men had come forward. 
Neither was he very confidj*nt of die advantage of such a position, because Welling- 
ton, with superior numbers, woiiTd probably have turned his left and forced him to 
retire prccij)! lately towards 1^'rdeaux by the desert of the greater Landes. 

'Flic emperor ordered him to take the oftensivc, were it only with 20,000 men. 

He would obey with this observation, that from the 14111 of February to that 
inomei^ he had had no power to take the initiatory movement, having been con- 
stantly attacke(l^i*y infinitely superior numbers. He had defepded himself as he 
could, but had not expected to succeed against iheenoimous disproportion tf force. 

It being thus impossiljle, even though he sacrificed his last man in rtie attempt, to 
stop the enemy, he now sought to prolong the war as much as possible On tSe 
frontier, and by defending every position to keep the invaders in check and prevent 
them from a^aeking Bordeai^x or Toulouse, by dettvehments. J[ie had taken 
his line of operations by the road ^)f 'Farbes, St. Gaudens, and Toulou^, that is to 
say, by the roots of tile Pyrcn?^cs,*calculalingt;hat if Lord Wellington sent small 
detachments against Bordeaux or 'Fouloiise, generals commanding at those 
places would be able if the natioiial«guards would fight for their Country, to defend 
them. < • 

, enemy made large detachmgnts, £yi attac)c front while he was thus 

weakehed would bring them back again. <5:f he marched with his whole array upon 
Bftrdeaux he c<iuld be followed and force^ toYafce aboiK. If he attempted to march 
by Auch agaanst Toulouse he might tw stopped* by an*attack in flatik. If he 
re nained stationary he should be jjrovoked by an advance 10 develop his objects. 
But if, as was to be expected, the French army was itself attacked, it would defend 
its position vigorously, and then retreating by St Gaudens draw, the allies iutef 
a dififfeultciAiuntain country, whefc the*ground might be disputed s^p by step, the 
war be kept still otp Vie frontier, and the^passage of tks Garon*3 be delayed, • He 
^ad meditated deeply upop his task and could find no better mode. But his armjr^ 

I waweakikned by combats, %*ill more by desertion ; the conscripts went oft so fast 
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that of five battalions lately called up from Toulouse two-thirds were altoady gOfti 
without havhij^ seen an enemy. • ^ 

S*)uluwas misiaj^n as to the real force of the allies in tlfe recent operatidhs, tn 
efther respects be dilpia.yed clear ^ews and great activity. He reorganized hts Hxmv 
In six di^slons. call^ in his detachments, tirjipd the imperial <x>mixns5ioners' and 
local authorities to hasten the levies and restore deserters, and he prepaid a plan 
of action for thft partisans which had been organized towards the mountains* 
Nwertheloss his difficulties increased. Th^ conscripts who did arrive were for the 
mOTt part unarmed' and he had none to«pare. The imperial commissary Cornudet, 
and the prefect of the Gironde, quitted Bordeaux, and when General L'Kailli^ < 
attempted to remove the military stores belonging to the army from Langon,.,.., 
Podensac,. and Bofdeaux, the inferior adlhorities opposed him. 'Ihere was do 
money they said to pay the expense, but in truth I^rdeaux was the focus of Bo\*-bon 
conspiracy, and the mayor, Count Lynch, was eager to betra)f his sovereign. 

• Nor was Wellington without embarrassments. The storms prevented him 
^llowing up his victory while the French army was in confusion. Now it was 
^ofganiAd on a now line and could retreat for many days in a direction parallel to 
the Pyrenees with strong defensive positjjpns. Should*he press it closely? His 
aimy weakened at every step would hav^to move between the mountains and the 
Garonne, eieposing its flanks and rear to the operations of any force which the 
French might be able to collect on those boundaries ; that is to say all the power of 
France beyond the Cftironne. It was essential to find some counterpoise, and to 
increase his field army. To establish a Bourbon par^ at Bordeaux was an obvious 
I mode of attaining the first object. Should he then seize that city by a detifthmeut? 

• He must employ 12,000 men atid lemain with 26,000 to oppost Soult, who he 
erroneously believed was being joined by the 10,000 men which Sdthet had sent tef 
I»yons. The five regiments detached for their clothing had rejoined |^e army', and 
all the reserves of cavalry and artillery were now caUed up, bi* the reinforcements 
from Englan# and Portugal^ amounting to 20,000 nTen, upon which he had calcu* 

^ Uted were detained by the respective geyernments. Wherefore, driven by necessity, 
he directed Freyre to join him by the Port de I^ndes with two divisions of the 
Gallician army, a measure wWch was instantly followed by innumerable complaints 
of outrages and excesses, although the Span larlfe weie* entirely provided from the 
English military chest. Now also Clinton was ordered to send the British and 
Oeimans of the Anglo-Sidlian army to St. Jean de This done, he determined 

to seize Bordeaux. Meanwhile he repaired the destroyed bridges, brought up one 
of Morillo's briga^^s from Navariens to the vicinity of Aire, sent Campbell's 
Portuguese dragoons 10 Roequefort, General Fane with two reeriments <# cavalry 
and a^biigade of* infantry to Pan, and pushed posts towards^larbes and Vic 
Bigorre. * 

^ Soult, now fearing the general apathy and ill-will of the people would become 
fatal t6 him, endeavoured to arouse the energies of the people and the army by the 
following prodamttion, which has#been unreasonably railed at by Several English 
writers, for it ^as a judicfou*^ wcll-timetl, and pq^verMl address. • 

“Soldit^s^ at the battle of Orthes you did voMr duty, enemy's losses sur- 
passed youts ; his blood moisteneu all the ground he gained. You may consider 
that feat ot arms as an advaniaj^e.** Other co|^ibats are at hand ; no repose for us 
until his army, formed of^si^h extraordinary elements, shall evacuate the Fr#nch 
territory qt be annihilates!. Its numbers and progress may be great, but at hand 
are unexpected perils. Timfe will teach^he enemy's general that French hdkour is * 
not to be outraged With imnunity. . • 

Sbldiet^, he has had tne yidecency #0 provoke you and your countrymen to 
revolt anJs^itlon; h^%peaks of peace, but firebrands of discord follow him t He 
spetife of peace and excites the French to a civil w'ar 1 Thanks be to him for 
.making known his projects, our forces are tfibreby centupled ; and he himsdf rallies 
round the Imperial eaglq? all those who, ^deceived by appearances, J^liev^ our 
enemies woulc&make a loyal war. No peace with the disloyal and perfidies nation I 
jao peace #ith the English sfhd theif auxiliaries until they quif life FYencti temtolry 1 I 
they bft^ dared to insult the national honour, the infhmy to incite Frepebm^ I 
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become perjured towards the emperor. Revenge the offence in blood. To armp I 
Let this cry resound through the south of France* the Frencbmn tb«tt 
abjures his country, and belongs to her enemies. . f 

** Yet d' fev/ days and those who believe in English delic^ ar!H sincerity wtU 
to^their <i^st that cunning promises made to abakO their courage and IsUbju^le 
them. They will learn al^ that if the English pay to-day. and are generous, they 
will to-morrow retake, and with interest, in contributions what thiy disburse. Let 
the pusillanimous beings who calculate the cost of saving their country remember 
that the English haVc m view to reduce Frenchmen to the same servitude as^the 
Spaniards. Portuguese, and Sicilians, who groan under their domination. Past 
history will recall to those unworthy Frenchmen who prefer momentary enjoyment, 

**1 -;jthe safety of the great family, the English making P’renchmett kill Frenchmeii at 
Quijj'cron ; it will show them at the head of all conspiracies, all odious political 
intrigues, plots, and^assassinations, aiming to overthrow all principles, to destroy all 
grand establishments of trade to satisfy their immeasurable ambition, their insatiable 
cupidity. Does there exist upon the face of the globe a ix)int known to the English 
where they have not destroyeS, by seditions and violence, all manufactuces whirff 
could rival their own? Thus they will do to the French establishments if they 
prevail. ‘ 

“ Devote then to opprobrium and execration all Frenchmen who favour their 
insidious projects, aye ! even those who are under his power if they seek not to 
hurt him. Devote to opprobrium and reject, as Frenchmen, t.'hose who think undef 
specious pretexts to avoid serving their country ; and those also who, from corrup- 
tion or cndolence, hide deserters, instead of driving them back to their colours. 
With such men^we have nothing in common, and history will pass their names with » 
%execrations to )>osterity. As to us soldiers, our duty is clear. Honour anc^^ 
fidelity. Th^is our motto, and we will fight to the last the enemies of our emperqr 
and France, ^espe^t persons and property. Grieve for those who have momentarily 
fallen under the enemy’s yok^^, and hasten the momcht of their delf-^erance. 
obedient and disciplined, and bear implacable hatred towards traitors and emanies 
of the French name 1 War to death again^ those who would divide us to destroy * 
us ; and to those cowards who desert the imperial eagles to range themselves under 
another banner. Remembtr alwr^''s that 15 ages of glory, triumphs innumerable, 
have illustrated our country. Contemplate the prodigious efforts of our great 
sovereign, his signal victories,* which immortalize* the French name. Let us be 
worthy of him, and we can then bequeath without a taint to our posterity the in- 
heritance we hold from our fathers. Be, in fine, Frenchmen, die arms in hand 
sooner tkan survive dishonour." 

Let the time c^'.d the occasion of this proclamation be consrdcred, L«Jt it be 
remembered that no English writer, orator, or politician, had for many'yeant used 
milder terms than robbers, murderers, atheists, and tyrant, when ^'speaking of 
Frenchmen and their sovereign, that Lord Wellington, even at this time, refusea 
that sovereign his title of emperor, calling him l^ionaparte ; that fn entering France 
he had publislred an order of tJie day, accusing the F^nch^ommanders of authoris- 
ing and encouraging jhe cruell^e^ of their soldiers in Spain ; finally Ifiat for six 
years the Spanish, Portuguese, andt'nglish stall' papers were filled with most offen- 
sive ribald abuse of Napoleon, his ministers, njnd commanders. Let all this be 
ren^nibered, and the acrimony of Cult's proclamation cannot be justly blamed, 
while the noble energy, the loyalty of the sentihients, ^ne\i^dting passionate feding 
‘ of pati^otism which pervades it must be admiretl. War fie, sprung from the ranks, 
a yidier of the republic, a general of the empire, after fighting 30 years under the. 
tricolour, to be thme and measured to sqjieami^ne^s fii his phrases wh«j he s^w 
his country invaded by foreigners, and a pretender-^to the«ljirone stal]d% behind 
their bayonets, beckoning his soldiers to desert their eagles, invitinghis countryipen 
to betray their sovereign and dishonot|r their nation ? Why, the roan was sur- 
rounetd by traitors, and proud and scornful of danger w^ his spirit to strive ^ * 

. mightuy defeat and treason combined. r 

It ha$ Deen said Ki condemnation ofobipi that ths^ Englisif general dtd»not^ 

’ AncQurage the Bourbon pp.rty. Is that true? Did it so appear to ihe^reftca ' 

' Hi . < 
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gener^ ? not the Duke of Angoul^e come to the English heacl-ttuitrten wMh 
wiystOT, ami fcMlowingthe invading army, and protected byit%anns« asaemUed jronnd 
him aA tha ancient mrdsans of his house, sending forth agents, soaltensg fiiocia- 
m&tkms even in Soult*s camp, endeavouring to debauch his soldiers, and to aid 


effects. Qn -evert side he met with opposition and discontent from the civil atith<^- 
lies, his nnovemenTs were made known to th^enemy, and his measures thwarted in 
all (fractions. At Bordeaux a party were €alling aloud with^open arms to the 
invnaers. At Tarbes the fear of provoWng an action near the town had caused 
the dispersion of the insurrectional levy organized by the imp>eriai commissioner 
Caffarein, At Pan tj;ie aristocracy had secretly assembled to offer homage to th 
Duke of Angoul^c, and there was a rumour that he was to be crowned at tlw 
castle of Henry IV. Was the ti-ench general to diyegard these/acts and symptms 
because his opponent had avoided any public declaration in favour of the Bourbon 
fanflly ? Lord Wellington would have been the first to laugh at his simplicity if 

^And wnat was the reason that the English general did openly call upon the 
Bourbon partisans to raise the standard of revolt? Simply that Napoleon's 
astounding genius h.ad so baffled the bawded sovereigns and their innumerable 
hordes, that a peace seemed inevitable to avoid fatal disasters ; and therefore Lord 
Wellington, who had instructions from his government not to embarrass any ne- 
gotiation for peace by hedges to a'*lk)urbon party, ac^ng as an honest statesman ' 
and commander, would not excite men to their own rum for a momentary^dvan- 
tage. But so far from discouraging treason to Napoleon on any ^oiher ground, 

^ he avowed bis anxious desire for it, and his readiness to cncourag^very enemy of 
t#at monarch. He had seen and consulted with La Roche Jacquelm, with Dc 
Mflilhos, and other vehement partisans for an immediate insurrectic^ ; and also 
with Viel Castel, an agent of^ I^rnadotte’s, until he found him mtriguing against 
the Bourbons. He advised the Duke of Angoul^me to form regular battalions, | 
\ promised him arms, and actually collected 8 o,o ;o stand to arm the insurgents, j 
Finally he rebuked the timid j^licy of tjie English ministers who, having such an 
opportunity of assailing NapoTeon, refrained frcmi doir^ it. Before Soalt's pro- 
clamation appeared he thus wrote to Lord Bathurst ; — 

*• I find the sentiment as we advance in the countrj^till more strong against the 
Buonaparte dynasty and in favour of the Bourbons, but I am quite certain there 
will be no declaration on tlie part of the people, if the allies do not m some manner 
declare themselves, “ I cannot discover the policy of not hitting one's ee^tmy as 
hard as one can, an^ in the most vulnerable place. I am certain 4f^t he would not 
so act bPns johe would certainly overturn the British authority in Ireland if it 
were in his potBeerf 

#Soult aud Wellington acted and wrote, each in the manner most suitable to 
their situation, but it was not a little remarkable that Ireland should so readHy 
occur to the latJter aS a paiiallel case. * ^ • 

It was in^his state of affair that the English ^(meral detached Beresford, with 
12,000 men, against Bordeaux, giving him instauenons to (ftx:upy that city, and 
acquire the Garonne as a i>ort fai ^le aU^es. but to make the French autfac^ties 
declare whether they would oi would not contiilUe to exercise their functions un^er 
the conditions announced ^3r«proclaiftation. For hitherto Lord Wellington had 
governed the oountry as W# advance^ in public manner, thus nullifying the 
misrepresentations of political intriguers.^bviating the danger of false reports ai^ 
rtitttours his prpjepts, makingf his*jusiice and moderation known to the poorest 
poas^t, amdiSecuring tbg Fren^ local authorities who continued to act imder him 
froHii jany false and unjust repi^sentation of their conduct to the imperial govern* 
ment If peace should be made with Napoleoia This expedition against Bordeaux, 
ilowmr, in^^ved political as well as military interests. Beresford was instn|pted 
that there were many partisans of the Bourbbns ift that city who migh^plopQse to 
hoist (ho white sViWW anrL proclaim Lguis the Eighteenth! under prolectitnv ic0;^ 
th^ trePPS* » ^ British nation^d its allies wished' wen • 

to their raiise, and while public tranquillity was maintained In the districts^cctilHred 
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by the troops, there would be no hindranfe to their political proceedings ; they or 
any Pfirty opposed to< Napoleon would receive assistancje. Nevertheless, the 
allied sov^rei^ns wcfre negotiating with the P'rench eraperdr* ^ow^ver wfll jnelined 
the En^ish general might be to support a party against the latter during war, ne 
could give no help if peace were concluded ; and this they must weigh well before 
they revolted, l^esford was therefore not to meddle with ^y declaration in 
favour of Louis the Eighteenth, but hp was not to oppose it, and il revolt tookj^icc, 
he was to supply tke revoUers with the arms and ammunition collected at Qax. 

On the 8th Beresford marched towaAls I^ngon with the fourth and seventh 
divisions, Vivian's horsemen, and some guns; he was joined on the road by some 

Vandclcur’s cavalry from Riyonne.iund he had orders lo,, observe the enemy's 
movements towards Agef., for 11 was still in Souk's power, by a forced march on 
thta side, to cross the Garonn 4 >,and enter Borde.T|j,jx before him. La Roche Jac- 
quelm preceded the troops, and the Duke of Angoul^me followed closely, but his 
^rtisans in the city, frightened at the danger of their enterprise, now besoi!l^ht 
Beresford to delay his march. I.a Roche Jacquehn vehemently condemned tli^' 
hesitation, and his influence, supported by the consternation which the battle of 
Orthes had created amongst the Napoleonists, decided the question in favour of 
revolt. «- 

Long before this epoch, Souk, foreseeing that the probable course of tlie war 
would endanger Bordeaiiv, had given orders to place the fqfits in a state of defence, 
to arm the flotilla, and to (\;gariize the national guards and the urban legions ; he , 
had ur^ed these measures again when the imperial commissioner, Cornudet, first 
arrived; but, j^ccoi ding to the usual habits of civilians who have to meddle with 
L military affair^, everything was promised and nothing done. Cornudet and the * 
prefect quilted the city as early as the 4th, first burning, with a silly affectation tf 
vigour, sontfe shii:>^of war upon the stocks. General L'Huillier, unable to opp&se 
the allies, then destroyed the fort of Mcdoc, on left bank of, the Garonne, 
disarmed some of the river batteries, and passing in the night of the nth to the 
right bank, occupied the fortress of Blaye^ the Patd, and other points. Meanwhile « 
Beresford, who reached Langon the loth,. left LoreJj Dalliousie there with the bulk 
^ of the forces, and advaiioDd witlj-j8oo cavalry. 

Entering Bordeaux the 12th, he met the municipality and a great body of 
Bourbonisis, at the head whom was the mrs/or, Count Lynch, decorated with 
the scarf of his office and the legion of honour, both conferred upon him, and 
probably at his own solicitation, by the sovereign he was then going to betray. 
After tome formal discourse, in which Beresford explicitly made known his in- 
structions, Lyr^. very justly tore the tricolor, the emblem ofrhis country’s ^ory< 
from his own shoulders , the white flag was then displayed, and the aSfes took 
peaceable possession of the city. The Duke of Angouldine arrived oif the same day, 
and Ivouis the Eighteenth was formally proclaimed. This event, the act of a party, 
was not generally approved, and the mayor, conscious of wqjikhess, immediately 
issued, withe the connivance^pf the Duke of Angoulfmo; a proclargation, in which 
he asserted that, “ the Britisli. Portuguese, and Spanish armies were pnited in the 
south, as the other nations \>^r(runited in ttiC north, solely to destroy Napi^eon, 
and replace him by a Bourbon king, who waaeoaducted thither by these generous 
alV*es, and only by accepting that Ring could the French appease the resentment 
of the Spaniards.” At the same lime the Buke of* AAgoulfeme, as if quite master 
of iiifi country, appointed prefects aijd Oliver authpAfles in districu DeyOlid the 
Ijinits of Bordeaux. • 

Both the duke and the mayor soon q?pente!fl of thAr precipitancy. The English 
fleet,, which should have acted simultaneously with the trottOs. had not Drrived; the 
Regulns, a French 74, with several inferior vessels of war, were anchored below Blaye, 
and B<.'resford was tecalled with Ihei fourth division and Vivian's cavalry. Lord 
Dalhousie remained with only the seventh division and three squadrons to oppo^ 
L'HuiUiA -‘5 troops and other French 6orps which were *how on tlys Garonne. He 
could tick guard othc river below Bordeaux, and some Frenfh troops recrosstng 
again took possession of ihe fort of Grave near the mouth ; a new army wa? formfli| 
urifiLr General Decaen beytnd the Garonne, the Napoleonists recovering their 
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first stupor began to stir themselves, and a partisan officer coming dowtt to St, 
Mac^re on the i8th su^rised 50 men which Lohi Dalhoulie had sent actvsis the 
(%xronhe tfrom Langon to take possession of a French magazine, ftt tMfe 
the peasants forming bands bujrned the houses of the gentTemen who ha® joined 
the white standard, and in Bordeaux Itself a couhter-insurrection was preparing 
whenever«pecaer|shpnld be ready to advance. 

^ The prince frightened at these synjptom^f reaction desired Lord DalhOusie f6 
bring his troops Into Bordeaux to awe the Napolconisis, and ni%anwhile each patty 
strove to outvie the other in idle rumours and falsehoods rel itiiig to the emMror. 
Victories and defeats were invented or exaggerated, Napoleon was dead from i^esS, 
had committed suicide, was poisoned, stabbed , and all these things were lelated 
certain with most circumstantial details Meanwhile Wellington, writing to^he 
Duke of Angouldme, denied th^veracity of the major's proclamfltion and expressed 
his trust that the prince was not a party to such a mendacious document. The 
iatfer, however, with some excuses ateut hurry and confusion avowed his participa- 
in it^ publication, and defended the mayor’s conduct. He also forwarded a 
sSkement of the danger his party was exposed to, and (iemanded aid of men and 
money, supporting his application by a notefof council in which, with more ingenuity 
than justice, it was ai-gued that as civil govAnment could not be conducted without 
executive power, and as Lord Wellington had suffered the Duke of Angoul^me t o 
assume the civil gover^ent at Bordeaux without an adequate executive force, he 
, was bound to supply the deficiency from his army, an i even to furnish money until 
taxes could be levied under the protection of the soldiers. # 

The English general was not a man to beai with such sophistry in excuse for a 
* breach of faith. Sorry he was lie said to find that the pnncii^l^ by xvhich he 
rtgulatcd his conduct towards the Bouiboii party, though often state^ had made 
scrlitlle impression that the duke could not perceive how incoij^istenr it was With 
the mayor’s j^oclamation. Most cautious thciefore^iiust be his future conduct,’ 
seeing that asahe chief of an army and the confidential agent of three independent 
nations, he could not permit his views to be misrepresented upon such an important 
question. He had occupied Bordeaux as a military point, but certain persons, con- 
trary to his advice and opinion, thought projicr t(j| jjroclaim Louis the Eighteenth. 
Those persons made no exertions, subscribed not a shilling, raised not a soldier, yet 
bcc^tuse he would not extend the»posts of his army b*yond what was pro^Jer and 
convenient, merely to protect their families and property exposed to danger, not on 
account of their exeitions for they h id made none, but on account of their premature 
declaration contrary to his advice, they took him to task in a document delii^red to 
Lord Dalhousie b^ the prince himself. The writer of that pajPir and all such 
persons#iow»ver might be assured that nothing should make him swerve from what 
he thought hi^duty to the sovereigns who employed him, he would not risk even a 
cninpsiny of infantry to save properties and families placed m a slate of danger con- 
trary to his advice. j^Thc duke had better then conduct his policy and compose his 
manifestoes m such a maivier as not^o force a public ^'ontradiction of, them. His 
i royal highn^s was free to act as he pleased for*limiself, but he was not free to 
adduce the name and authority of iho»allied goveamftnts in siifiport of his measures 
when they had not been consulteck n^r of their general when he had be^n consulted 
but had given his opinion against those measur^. ^ 

He had told him that ally greal»town or extensive district declared in favour 
of the Boufbons, he would interfere with^the government of that town or di^^rict, 
and if there was a general declaration irWavour of his house he wouW det^r tlie 
civil government of all the eotintry oferrun^y the army into his hanefc, but the fact 
was that ^ven at Bord^ux tHfe movement m favour of the Bourbons was hot 
unanimous. The spirlt^fad not spread elsewhere, not even to La Vend^, nor in 
any t)att occupied by the army. The eveiits contemplated had not therefore 
eccurred, and it would be a great breach of duty towards the allied sovereigns, and 
cruel tQ the inlmbitants if*he were to delive# them over to his royal hi|h[aessp^e- 
matutily, agaitii* their intimations, ^^e advised him thet-efore to wiiHdraw bis 
prefects ana confine his government to Bordeaux. He ^uld give him no mpneyi , 
and aftei^hat had passed he was doubtful if he should afford him any coufltenoMoe 
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or protection. The argument of the note pf council, affirming that be was bound 
to sup^rt the civil government of his royal highness, only rendered ,it more incum* 
bent upon him to beware how he gave farther encouragement, ^^r to spe^ pwinly. 
permissim to the Bourbonists to declare themselves. It was disagreeable to taae 
ahy step which should publicly maifc a want of good understanding oetiycen himself 
and the duke, but Count Lynch had not treated him with commw foim^ or with 
U'uth, wherefore as he could not allow the character of the alliea sovereigns or his 
own to be doubtedt. if his royal highness did not within xo days contradicj^ the 
objectionable parts of the mayor’s procIai*ation he would do so himself. 

Thus it appeared that with the French as with the Spaniaids and Portuguese 
.peith^er enthusiastic declarations nor actual insurrection offered any guarantee for 
sense, truth, or exertion<, and most surely all generals ancf politicians of every 
cofintry who trust sudden pc^'ular commotions find that noisy declamations, 
vehement demonstrations of feeling, idle rumours and boasting, the life-blood of 
such affairs, are essentially opposed to useful public exertions. 

When I^resford marched to rejoin the army the line of occupation was 
extensive: for Ixird Dalh^usie and Lord Wellington ordered him to ketp clcar^f 
the city and hold his troops togetlier, Observing that his own projected operations 
on the Upper Garonne would keep mf tiers quiet on the lower part of that river. 
Nevertheless if the war had continued for a month that officer's situation would 
have been critical. P'or when Napoleon knew that Bordeaux, had fallen he sent 
Dccaen by post to Libourn^^to fonn the army of the Gironde." For this object 
General Despeaux, acting under Soult’s orders, collected a body of gens-d'armes, 
custoi^f-house officers, and national guards on the Upper Garonne, between Agen 
and La Reollt?, and it was one of his detachments that surprised Lord Dalhousie’s 
men at St. M^caire on the i8ih. A battery of eight guns was sent down frofj 
Narbonne, ether batteiies were despatched from Paris to arrive at Perigueux«on 
the nth of April, ‘and 300 015.400 cavalry coming fro^i the side of Rochelle joined 
L’Huillier who with 1000 in tan try was m position at St. Ancf.d de Cubsac 
beyond the Dordogne, ^hind these troqps all the national guards, custom-house 
officers, and gens-d’armes of five departments w'cre ordered to assemble and march 
to the Dordogne ; but formidable part of the* intended army was a body of 
Suchet’s veterans, 6000 in number, under General Beurinan, who had been turned 
from the road of Lyons am^dirccied upon Libourne, 

Decaen entered Mucidan on the ist of April, but Beurman's troops had not 
then reached Pengeaux, and Lord Daihousie’s cavalry were in Libourne between 
him ajjd L’Huillier. The power of concentration was thus denied to the French 
and meanwhile, /\dmiral Penrose had secured the command of the Garonne. It 
appears. Lord V»^ellington. thought this officer dilator)*, but on* the 27^11 1 ^ arrived 
with a 74 and two frigates, whereupon the Regulus, and other Frenf n vessels then 
at Royan, made sail up the river and were chased to the shoal of Tahnont, bjit 
they escaped through the narrow channel on the north side and cast anchor under 
some batteries. Previous to this event Mr. Ogilvie, a commiBsary, being on the 
river in a bbat manned witl+'FrQnchmen, disco veredclhe*/?tf^i/f« sldbpj,half French 
half American, pierced for 22 ^ui^s. lying at i^chor not far below l^ifteatix, at the 
same time he saw a sailor leap hastily into a boat^above him and row for the vessel 
This man being taken, proved to the'armofiVerof the Requin, he said there were 
ndl many men on board, and Mr. Ogilvie ©h^erving^ hif alarm and judging that the 
crew would also be fearful, with ready resolution b^rr down upon the Requin, 
boaKred, and took her without any opp<v;iti(?n eitheirfrom her crew or that of his 
ewn bftat, aftjiough she had 14 guns mounted and.ix men with two officers on 
board. t 

The naval co-operation being thus assured, Lord DalhfJttsie crossed fte Garonne 
above the city, drove the French post* beyond the Dordogne, pushed Scouring 
parties to La Reolle and Mai-mande, and sending his cavalry over the Dordogne 
intoLXiepj^ Decaen’s and L’Huillieij's communicatioijs ; the former Was thus 
forced tOt»*€main at Mucidan with 250 gens-d’armes awaiting the aniSval of Beurman, 
and he found neithei* arms nor aramuffition nor a vWlling sp^it to Onf^ble 
or,ganizq^the national guards, < 

« 
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with commander and ten loaded' mules. The French ftenteral, having these 
e:iKursionil<»tamed ^xact iuteliigence of Bere^ford's inarch to ^rdca^x, fesolved to 
attack the allies, and the more readily that Naopleori had recently sent hiiSinfeinj^ 
tions to draw the war to the side of Pau keeping his left resting on the Pyrerteesi 
which accbrdod \fith his own designs. 

Lord-Wellington’s main body was now concentrated round Aire and Bnraclone* 
yet tiivided by the Adour, and the advam^ guards were plishcd to Garlin, Conches, 
Viella, Riftcle, and Pouydraguien, that is to say, on a semicircle to the front and 
about half a march m advance. Soiilt therefore thought to strike a good blow, and 
gathering his divisions on the side of MauWiurget the lath, marched on the 131!??^' 
designing to throw himself upon the high tabular land between Pau and Aire,#ind 
then act according to circumstAices. ^ * 

#Thc country was suited to the action of all arms, offering a numljcr of long 
ai^ nearly parallel ridges of moderate height, the sides of which were sometimes 
o%ered uith vineyards, but the summits commonly so open that troops could move 
along them without much difficulty, and between these fanges a number of small 
rivers and muddy fords descended from tlm Pyrenees to the Adour. This confor- 
mation determined the order of the French general's march, which followed the 
course of these rivers. Leaving one regiment of cavalry to watch the valley of the 
Adour, he moved wilii the rest of his army by Lcinbege upon Conchez down 
the smaller Lees. Clauscl thus seized the high land if Daisse and pushed troops 
to Portet ; Reille supported him at Conchez ; D'Erlon remained behind tlmt place 
in reserve. In this position the head of the columns, pointing direct upon Aire, 
^parated Viella from Garlin, which was the right of General HiWs position, and* 
menaced that general’s posts on the great Lees. Meanwhile Pierre Scwlt, marching 
with three regiments of cavalry along the high land between thortwo Lees, reached 
Mascaras anithe castle of H?iult, he thus covered th^ltft flank of the French army, 
and pushed Fane’s cavalry i>osts back wjih the loss of two ofiicers taken and a few 
men wounded. During tins movement lierton advancing from Madiran with two 
regiments of cavalry to\vards#Viclla, on the right flank of the French army, en- 
deavoured to cross the Saye river at a diflicult middy fcfrd near the broken bridge. 
Sir John Campbell, leading a squadion of the fourth Poiiuguese cavalry, overthrew' 
the head of his column, but the Portuguese horsein^ were too few to dispute the 
passage, and Berton finally getting a regiment over higher up, gained the table-land 
above, and charging the rear of the retiring troops m a narrow way leadi^ to the 
Aire road, killed several and took some prisoners, amongst them Bernardfii de S 4 , 


the sin^ wdl-kno#n Count of l-iandeira 

'rhis tenrynated the French operations for the day, and Lord Wellington, 
iy^iaginm'g the arrival of .Suchet's troops had made Souk thus bold, resolved to keep 
<m the defensive until his reinforcements and detachments could come up. Hill, 
however, passed tl« greater I^ecs partly to support his posts, partly to make out the 
force and tcueiJiicction ot th^ French movement,,buMlie recrossed thsit river during 
the night, tmd finally occupied the s^ong platfonn Jpetween and Garlin, which 
Soull had designed to seize. Lord Wellington Tmmediately brought the third and 
siJeth division and the heavy cava‘lr>^ver the A^our to his support, leaving the light 
division with the hussar |jjrif|yide stijj on the right bank, -The bulk of the a»my 
thus occupied a strong ipyilion parallel with the Pau road. The right was at 
Garlin, the left at Aire, the front co#er^«by the greater Lees, a river difficult to f 
piass ; Fane’s cavalry was ^tendec^ along th« Pau road as far as ^elho, and tfin 
the left of Jhe Adour the hussawi pushed tTC French cavalry regimen? left there back 
npiem Plalf&nce. •• 

On the niorning^ Of the r4th Soutt, intending to fall on Hill, whose columns he 
Jiad ^n the eV^^niflg before on the right of ?he f.ees, drove in the advanced posts 
Which lid bOen len to ^ver the retrogroile movement, and then e^i^inei the 
afifes* hew posRioni but these operations wasted the day, and towards jpening he 
jihpdiScd army on the'^hei^fs betN?cen the two Lees,® placing Clauscl and 
lyfiribnaat Castle Pugort opposfte Oarlin, and Reille in ^serve at Portet. Mean--^ 
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the alli(5s, against whicV the whole French army was now pointing, Fane'll out« 
posts being tlfus assailed retired with some loss at hrst^ bt^t they ytaxiB^ sooit. 
supported, and drove the French horsemen in disorder clear off the Pau Hodd to 
Carere. j 

Soult now seeing the strength of the position above Aire, and fiearing^from the 1 
peasants that 40,000 or 50,000 men were concentrated there, feared to attack, but 
changing his plan, rAiOlved to hover about ^the right flank of the aUies in the hopes 
of enticing them from their vantage-ground. Lord Wellington on the other hand 
drew his cavalry posts down the valley of the Adour, and keeping close on that side 
massed his fojces on the light in expectation of an attack, hi fine, each geneml, 
actii^ upon false intelligdice of the other’s strength, was afraid to strike. The 
English cornmandcr'tj error as to'jhe junction of Suefcet's troops was encouraged by 
Soult, who had formed his battalions upon two ranks instead of three to give lypi- 
self aa appearance of strength, and in the same view had caused his reserve of 
conscripts to move in rear of his line of battle. And he also judged ^Jie allip^-'^' 
strength by what it might have been rather than by what it was ; for though 
Freyre’s Spaniards and Ponsonby’s dragbons were now up, the whole force did not 
exceed 36,000 men, including the light division and the hussars, who were on the 
right bank of the Adour. This number was however increasing every hour by the 
ai rival of detachments and reserves ; and it behoved Soult, v ho was entangled in a 
country extremely difficult it ram should fall, to watch that Wellington while 
holdmg^the French in check with his nght wing, did not strike with his left by 
Maubourget an^l Tarbes, and thus cast them upon the mountains about Lourdes. 

‘ 'I'his cLnger,»':in(l the intelligence now obtained of the fall of Bordeaux, induced 
the French general to retire before day on the i6lh to Lembege and Simacourbp, 
where he oocupiedtboth sides of the two branches of the Lees and the heights 
between them ; however, his Outposts remained at Cortohez, and Pierp Soult again 
getting upon the Pau road, detached 100 chosen troopers against the allies’ com- 
munication with Orthes. Captain Dania c&nimanding these men, making a forced 
march reached Hagetnau at nightfall, surpnsed six oi^cers and eight medical men 
with their baggage, made a number of other prisoners, and returned on the evening 
of the 18th. 'I'hib enterpnze, extended to such a distance from the army, was 
supposed to be executed by^he bands and seerfied to indicate a disposition for 
insurrection ; wherefore Lord Wellington to check it seized the civil authorities at 
Hagetnau, and declared that he would hang all the peasants caught in arms and 
burn th&.r villages. 

'Phe offensive Movement of the French general had now ternr.lnated, he sent his 
conscripts at once to Toulouse and prepared for a rapid retreat on that^place. His 
recent operations had been commenced too late, he should have beeh on the Lees 
the loth or nth when there were not more than 20,000 infantry and 2500 cavalry Sj 
oppose him between Aire and Garlin. On ^he other hand t^ie passive state of 
Wellington, which had been foo much prolonged, wa^ n)w also ati^n end, all his 
reinforcements and d^achmentj were either up or close at hand, and Mfe could put 
in motion six Anglo-Portuguese ar^ three Spanish divisions of infantry, fumislnng 
40,000 bayonets, with five brigades^ of <iavalr}f^’ furnishing nearly 6000 sabres, and 
frow 50 to 60 pieces of artillery. 

On the evening of the lytb, the Englisfi gener^ bashed the hussars up the 
valley the Adour, towards PlaissancQ ppporting them with the light div&ion« 
which was fdhbwed at the distance of han a march by the fourth division coming 
from the side cA Roquefort, on its return (from f^ngon* 

Th i8th at daylight the whole army was in movement, Um hussars wifki the light 
and the fourth division, forming the left, marched upon Plaissance ; Hill's troops, 
forming the right, marched from Garhn upon Conches, keeping a detachment on 


e^hile General HiU with a«sharp skirmish, in which about 60 British and permnns 
wer^ ^illeh and wounded, dk>ve back their outposts upon Lemb^, . ♦ 

Souk retired during the highi; to a strong ridge having a small river with rugged 
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bankfi« called the Lektif in bis Iront, sdKi his right und^ D*£rlos was extei|d#d 
towai-ds Vk Bigorra on the great road of Tarbes. Meanwhile Bertonlj^ ode 

rqnitient a which rdireating from Viella on the z6th disei%aged itself with soak 
ditticttlty ahd loss, reached Maubour^et» and .dook post m column behmil that 
place, the road being conhned on each side by deep and wide ditches. la this 
situation pressed 9 y Bock's cavalry, which preceded the centre column of the alhes. 
th6 French horsemen suddenly charged the^dSermans, at first ^th success, taking 
an o^cer and some men, but finally their were beaten and retreated through Vic 
Bigorre. Soult thinking a flanking column only was on this side in the valley Of the 
Adour, resolved to fall upon it with his whole army ; but he recognized the skill of 
his opponent when ^he found that the whole of the ^ies' centre, moving by^ 
Madiran, had been thrown on to the Tarbes rqad while he was retiring Tiom 
Lembege, This heavy mass w^ now approaching Vic Blgorr^, the light division, 
coniing from Plaissance up the right bank of the Adour, were alrrady near Auriebat, 
Tenting to Rabastens, upon which* place the hussars already driven the French 
tzJlglry left in observation when the army first advanced : Vic Bigorre was thus 
turned, Berton’s horsemen had passed it m retreat, and the danger was imminent. 
The French general immediately ordered ^rton to support the cavalry regiment at 
Rabastens and cover that road to Tarbes, Then directing D’Erlon to take post at 
Vjc Bigorre and check the allies on the main road, he marched, in person and in all 
haste, with Clausel's aiQi Reille’s divisions to Tarbes by a circuitous road leading 
through Ger-sur-landes. 

D’Erlon, not seeming to comprehend the crisis, moved slowly, with his LAggage 
in front, and having the river Lechez to cross, rode on before his trOops expecting 
tQ find Berton at Vic Bigorre, but he met the German cavalry theT.(^ Then indeed ‘ 
S^humed his march, yet he had only time to place Darricau's divisior^ now under 
General Paris, amongst some vineyards, two miles in front of <Vic Bigorre, when 
hither came Breton to the support of the cavalry and lell upon him. 

Comdat of Vic Bigorre. — The Frencfi.left flank was secured by the Lechez river, 
but their right, extending towards the Adour, being loose was menaced by the 
German cavalry while the froxt was attacked by Picton, The action commenced 
about two o’clock, and Pans was soon drivin back in disorder, bat then 
D'Armagnac’s diwsion entered the line and extending to the Adour renewed the 
fight, which lasted until D'Erlon, after losing many^ men, saw his right turned, 
b^ond the Adour, by the light division and by the hussars, who were now close to 
Rabastens, whereupon he likewise fell back behind Vic Bigorre, and took for 
the night. The action was vigorous. About 250 Anglo-Portuguese men and 
officers fell, and ara^ngst them died Colonel Henry Sturgeon, so mten mentioned 
in this msto^. Skilled to excellence in almost every branch of war and possessing 
a^ariety of accomplishments, he used his gifts so gently for himself and so usefully 
fW the service that envy offered no bar to admiration,^ and the whole army felt 
[kinfuUy mortified that his merits wq^ passed unnoticed in the public despatches. 

Soult’s maezh through the deep sandv plain 9f Ger was harassing, and would 
have been dStngerous if Lord Wellington had sent cavalry, now reinforced by 
two regiments of heavy dragoons, in pursuit ; but the country was unfavourable for 
quick observation and the French’ cohered Uieir^piovcments with rear-guards whose 
real numbers it was difficult to ascertain. One of these bodies was posted on 
the ei^ of which abutted ^on the higlT road, the slope being clothed with trees and 
defended by skirmishers, Lcrd Wellingj^n was desirous to know whether awmall 
or a large force thus barred his way, bat all who endeavoured to asc^'Rain the 
were ^topped by the fire Sf tj^e enemy.’ At last Captain William Light, dis- 
tiogelshed^ the yarietp<^ his attainments, an artist, musician, mechanist, seaman, 
am seldier, made the trial. He rode forward as if he would force his way through 
the French skirmishers, but when in the wooid dropt his reins and leaned back as if 
bacBy wounded ; his horsa appeared to cant^wildly along the front of enamy'i 
tmiops, aiid they thmking him mortally hurt ceased their ^flre an^ took no 
fitftfiw not^jce, Ht thus pa.,sed unobserved through ihe wood 9 o the other sid#^ of 
fbe hSi yherc there were no skirmishers, and ascending to open summit 

put spurt to hk horse and galloped along the Frencu main line, oounung ^eir 
roL. rii. ^ P 
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regimcuts a$<b 0 ‘pli^ 6 d. His sudden appearances his blue un4ress, his, daring 4X)aw 
fidenccF and his apeed* ^bade the French doubt if be ms, an enemy, '^nd a few^ahots 
only werd' discharged! while he, dashing down w the opposite tfeclivily, Isoke fro^ 
tiK! rear* through the ivery skirrnisj*«’s whose, ^re he hadj^first essayed in front. 
Reaching the spot where l,,ord Wellington stood, he told hinj tbefe were but five 
battalions on the hill. ' - , ® . . 

Soult now felt that a rapid rctre.at u^on Toulouse by St. Gaudens wai ineyit^ue, 
yet determined to dfepute every j^osition which offered the least advantage, his »l*my 
was on tlie morning of the 20 th agam in Itoe of battle on the heights of Oleac, two 
or three miles behind Tatbes, and covering Toumay on the i‘oad to St. C^udens : 

■ Siowever, he still held Tarbes with ClanWl’s corps, which was Attended on'the right 
towards I'rie, as if to retail! a power of retreat by that road to Toulouse. The pl^n 
of Tarbes although kpparenily o}%n was full of deepTditches which forbkd the action 
of horS|er|ien, wherefore he sent his brother with five regiments of cavalry to the ^rie 
road, with orders to cover the right flank and observe the route to Au<^; for h^, 
feared lest Wellington should intercept his retreat by that line. •• ' 

At day-bieak the allies' again advanced in two columns. The right, under Hill, 
moved along the high road. 'I’he left, under Wellington in person, was composed of 
the light cl'vision and hussars, Ponsonhy’s heavy cavalry, the sixth division and 
Freyre’s Spaniards. It marched by the road fiom R:\bastens, and General Cole, 
still making forced marches with the toiuih division and V^'.'ian’s cavalry, followed 
from Beaumarcliez and La l^cvczc, sending detachments through Marciac to Watch 
Fieri e touU on the side of Trie 

Combat of Tat bes — 'I'lio Adour separated Wellington’s columns, but when the 
left approachccicil’ai bes, the light division .and the hussars bringing up their 
shoulders atUcked the centre of Harispe's division, which occupied the heights rof 
Orhex and ojmmanded the road from Rabastens with two guns. Under Cover of 
this attack General Clinton mlfde a Hank movement toMiis left througt^the village of 
Dours, and opening a cannonade against Hanspe’s right endeavoured to get between 
that general and Souk's main position at Oleac Meanwhile General Hill, moving 
by the other bank of the Adour, assailed the town a**d bridge of Tarbes, which was 
defended by Villalle’s division, tl'hesc operations were designed to envelop and 
crush Clausel’s two divisions, which seemed the more easy because there appeared 
to be only a fine plain, fit fof‘the action of all th6 cavalry, between him arid SouH. 
The latter, however, having sent his baggage and encumbrances off during the night, 
saw the movement without alarm ; he was better acquainted with the nature of 
, the platf.! behind Hanspe and had made roads to enable him to retreat upon the 
, second posiiion%/ithout passing through Tarbes. Ncvertheless^'lausel wks^^'n some 
I danger, for while Hill menaced his left at Tarbes, the light division, ^iijiported with 
I cavalryandguns, fell upon his centre at Orliex, and General Clinton opening a brhk 
I cannonade, passed through the villages of Oleat and Boulin, penetrated between 
j Hanspe and Pierre Soult, and cut the latter from the army, t* ’ 

‘ The action was begun abcut j 2 o’clock. Hill's attill^y, thundered on the right, 

; Clinton's answered itj^on the It^l, and Alien threw the light division in ma^S upon 
the centre where Harispe’s left Dri^de, posted cm a strong hill, was suddenfy assailed 
by the three rifle battalions. Her^ the*fight short yet wonderfully fierce and 
; vioient, for the French, probably thinking iheir oppijuents to be Portuguese oh'ac- 
count of their green dress, charged with gica\ hardines|,,ahd being encountered by 
men tjpt accustomed to yield, they fought'mifKzle to muzzle, and it was difficult to 
jqdge at firawho would win. At last the French gave way, and Harispe’s CeUU'c 
being thus suddenly overthrown, he retised rapidly through the fields, by the \^ys 
previously opened, before Clinton could get into his rear.% Meanwhile Tiill fdtded 
the passage of the Adour at Tarbes, and Villatte also retreated along the bigli riad 
to Tournay, but under a continued cannonade. The flat country wasf noW bOWeTfed 
wi^confused masses of pursuers an^ pursued, all moying precipitately wit^ 'an 
ea^ niiAl<fetry, the French gun)5 also replying as they ooiild to thi allies' atlilleify. 
The situaiion of the tetrefUing troops seemed desperate, but as^Soult foreseet^ 
y, the deep ditchi^ and enaik>sures and the anftll copses, villages, and farrg-hooses, 
prew.nte6 the British cavali^ from acting ; CJausel, therefore, extricating his troops 




^ ihe 

with grea^ 4 tbility ftom their dhngerofi^iittilfttioA, 

vri»r#iyur fresh dh^idsis Mvere drawn up itt order df battlemd imm^(^atrtr^*l^w 
alt their ohiteries oil the“ aHie«. ^ pupiuif was thue tthifecked. ahd* iWfSw.EW 
WcHitigtow coal'd rwaWd arrangements for a nair hhack darkness, came oti aWlf llte 
army halt^jd on the banks of the I^rret and^Larros Hveri. 'The ibss bf the'fiOTAft 
is unknown, tharof the allies did not exceed 120, but of that nuhiber isi^bMbei^ 
and 80 men were of the rifle battalibns. # ‘ * ‘ ^ 

fturing the night Sdult retreated in»two columns, one by the main rodd, ttib 
other on the left of it, guided by fires lighted on diflfhrent liills as pdfnts of direcwn. 
The next day he reached St. Oaudens wi^h D’Erlon's and RellleV corjps, wh^ 
Clause!, who had reft-eated across the fields, halted at Mpnrejean and was there 1^ 
joined by Pierre Soult’s cavalrv. This march of more than 3o^iles was made^Uh 
a view to gain Toulouse in tne most rapid manner. Por the Fretich genmt 
liaeing now seen nearly all Wellington's infantry and his 5000 horsemen, and hhar- 
from hU brother that the fourth division and Vivian's cavalry were pointing 
tSbrards Mielan on his right, feared that the allies woi^d by Trie and dastlenaii 
suddenly gain the plains of Muret and inti'rcept his reti^t upon Toulouse, which , 
was his great dep6t, the knot of all his fu^ire combinations, and the only position 
where he could hope to make a successful stand with his small army. 

The allies pursued in three columns by St. Gaudens, Galan, and Trie, but their 
marches were short. • ^ 

On the 2isl lk;resford, who had assumed the command of the left column, was 
at Castlcnau, Hill in the vicinity of Lannemezan, Wellington at TournaV.^ 

The 2and, Beresford was at Castlenau, Wellington at Galan, Hitl at Monr^'ean, 
l^d Fane’s horsemen pushed forwards to St. Gaudens. Here fmir squadrons of 
French cavalry were drawn up in front of the town. Overthrown by tiro squadrons 
of the 13th dragoons at tl]|p first shock, they galloped in disorder through St. 
Gaudens, yetitiUied on the other side and were again broken and pursued for two 
miles, many being sabred and abov% roo taken prisoners. In this action the 
veteran Major Dogheity of the 13th was seen charging between his two sons at the 
head of the leading squadron.* ^ 

On the 23rd Hill was at St. Gaudens, Beresrord at Puymauren, Wellington ^t 
Boulogne. • 

The 24th, Hill was in St. Martory, Beresford in Lombez, Wellington at Isle en 
Dodon. 

The 25th, Hill entered Caceres, Beresford reached St. Foy, anct Wellington was 

Th%26tb, Ber^ord entered St. Lys and marching in order oTSattle by hiS left, 
while his cavglry skirmished on the right, took post on the Auch road behind the 
4 iissonnelle stream, facing the French army, which was on the Touch covering 
Toulouse. I'he allies thus took seven days to march what Souh had done in four. 

This tardiness, •idly characterized by French military writers as the sign of 
timidity an^ indecision of cl^racter, has been by h^lglish writers excused on the 
score of wet weather and the encumbrance of 0 lirge trairtof artillery and 
toons ; yet the rain equally affi^ted the French, and the pontoons might nave 
been as usefhlly waited for on the Gkronnl after the French anny had been pressed 
in Its retreat of 90 miles, it m more4)robable that the Engljsli general, not exactly 
informed of Soult’s real aiitmbers nor of his true line of retreat, nor perii^tly ao 
qiiaimed witii the country, fl^as caufloui ^because being then acriB^niotiSy dis- 
puun^ with thfe Duke of i^goulfime he was also uneasy as to t^e state of fhe 
country b^ind Kim on hil flanks. The partisans were l^eginning to stir,’hii . 
reinforcem^’ts from EJi|land and Portugal were stopped, and Admiral Penrose 
had nor yet entered the Garonne. On other hand Ferdinand ha^ 

^paln and formed that engagement with Spehet about the garrisons aitcaqy 
mentioned. In fine, Lowf Wellington found himself with about 45,e«Sim«TOm. 
posed of diflfeifint nations, the Spaniards being ahnost as dingerous m us^ul to 
Wm, Wolfed to an able arid obstinate ertemy, and engaged on a Hrje of oi^ti^s^ 
rurtftittg^^ote than' 150 miles along the French frontle% His right flank^a^kfelT 
to bo ve^d by the partisans formliig in the Pyrenees, Vs left flank by thos^ behind 
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the Garonne, on the right hank oC wbicb> a oonsiderabln legular^ force was also 
collecting, while the geherals commandiiig the military districts beyond TotJouse 
were focirang &>rps of volunteers, nationsu guards, and old sc^diers of fne renter 
depdts ; ^^d ever he expected Sucl^et to arrive on his front and overmatch him in 
numbers. He was careful therefore to keep his troops well in hand, anjl to spare 
tliem fatigue that the hospitals might not increase. In battle thifir bravery would 
be knew bring him through any c^isis^^ut if wearing down their numbers by forced 
marches he should ^over the country with small {msts and hospital station^ the 
French people would be tempted to rise against him. So little therefore was his 
caution allied to timidity that it was no slight indication of daring to have advanced 
.l^all. 

?t does seem, however, that wUh an overwhelming cavalry, and great supetiority 
of artillery he should not have smfered the French general so to escape bis hands. 

It must be admitted also that Soult proved himself a very able commander. 
halting on the Adour, his success in reviving the courage of his army, and the fr<^ 
he showed in hopes to prevent his adversary from detaching troo^ aga'^M 
Bordeaux, were proofs n6t only of a Qrm unyielding temper but of a clear and 
ready judgment. For though, contrarj^ to his hopes, Lord Wellington did send 
Beresford against Bordeaux, it was not on military grounds but because treason was 
there to aid him. Meanwhile he was forced to keep his army for 15 days passive 
j within a few miles of an army he had just defeated, perfwitting his adversary to 
reorganize and restore the discipline and courage of the old troops, to rally the 
disperst,d consenpts, to prepare the means of a partisan warfare, to send off ali his 
encumbrances and sick to 'roulouse, and to begin fortifying that city as a final and • 
' secure retreat ; Vor the works there were commenced on the 3rd or 4th of MardV 
and at this t;pre the entrenchments covering the bridge and suburb of St. Cyprisn 
were nearly comple.ed. The French genei^ was even the first to retake the offensive 
after Orthes, too late indeed, “and he struck no important blow, an»> twice placed 
his army in dangerous situations ; but hi^ delay was a matter of necessity arising ^ 
from the loss of his magazines, and if he got into difficulties they were inseparable 
from his operations and he extricated himself again. 

That he gained no advantagCs in fight is rather argument for Lord Wellington 
than against Soult. The latter sought but did not find a favourable opportunity to 
strike, and it would have been unwise, because his adversary gave him no opening, 
to have fallen desperately upon superior numbers in a strong position with an army 
so recently defeated, and whose restored confidence it was so essential not to shake 
again by a repulse. He increased that confidence by appearing to insult the allied 
army with an iuienor force, and in combination with his enev^etic oroct^mation 
encouraged the Napoleonists and alarmed the Bourbonists ; lastly, Dy his rapid 
retreat from Tarbes he gained two days to establish and strengthen himself on his 
grand position at Toulouse. And certainly he deceived his adversary, no common 
general and at the head of no common army^; for so little dKI Wellington expect 
him to make a determined slund^ there, that m a le|jer "Written on^ha 26th to Sir 
John Hope, he says, 1 fear tljp Garonne is tf^ full and large for om- Bridge, if not 
we shall be in that town, Toulouse, I hope immediately." 

I'hc French general's firmness ^d the exeent of his views cannot however be 
fail^y judged by merely considering his mqvemen\> iu the field. Having early 
proved the power of his.adversary, he had never deceiv«^imself about the ultimate 
course of thg^ampaign, and therefore st*-qgglted without hope, a hard and distressing 
task ; yet he ^owed no faintness, fighting continua^y, and always for delay as 
tiiinking Suchet would finally cast personal feelings »aside and strike for his country. 
Nor did he forbear importuning that marshal to do iu: Notwiffi^ndiUg his 
previous disappointments he wrote to him again on the 9th of February, ui^ug the 
danger of the crisis, the certainty that the allies would make the greatest enort on 
tbenVfest^, frontier, and praying hin\,to abandon Catalonia and come with the 
bulk of Iv>s troops to Bearn ; in the same strain he wrote to ffie tninisier of war, 
and his letters reac^ned their destinations on the 13th. Suchet, having rib orders to 
the jjpntr^ry, could, therefor^ have joined him with 13,000 men before thetfcattle of 
Ortlies ; but that marshal, giving a deceptive statement of his forces in reply, coldly 
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^bscrvedf that if be marehed anywhere ]l would be to join the emperor aiid 
X)uke*of i^lmatia. The ktter continued notwithstanding t8 in^oim him ^ ali i^ia 
battles an« bii movelhiientiW and his accumulating distresses^ yet in vai£ ana^iuchet»^n 
apaUiy would be incredible but for tite unequivo^ proofs of it furnished in me w 0 k 
of the Frepch engineer. Choutnara. 

CHAPTER V. 

TH^two armies bdi^ now once more m^jresence of each othe/and with an equal 
resolution to fight* it is fltting to show the peculiar calculations upon whioh Che 
generals founded their respective combinations. SouU» born in the vicinity^ knew 
the country and cho^ Toulouse as a strategic post* becat^e that ancient capital 
the sooth contained 50,000 inhabitants* commanded the principal passage ofathe 
Garonne, was the centre of a freat number of rdSds on both'sides of that tiverv 1 
anokthe chief military arsenal ^ the south of France. Here he could most easily I 
jjped his troops, assemble, arm* and discipline the conscripts, control and urge the 
eta authOlities* and counteract the machinations of the discontented. Posted at 
I'oulouse he was master of various lines, of operation^* He could retire upon 
Suchet by Carcassonne, or towards Lyons by Alby. He could take a new position 
behind the Tarn, and prolong the contest by defending successively that river and 
the Lot, retreating if necessary upon Decaen's army of the Gironde, and thus 
drawing the allies dou% the right l»nk of the Garcmne as he had before drawn 
them up the left bank, being well assured that Lord Wellington must follow him, 
and with weakened forces* as it would be necessary to leave troops in observation df 
I Suchet. * • 

• Hif first care was to place a considerable body of troops, coRtected from the 
d^dts and otlier parts of the interior at Montauban, under the commaq^ of General 
Loverdo, with orders to construct a bridge-head on the left tf the Tam. The 
passage of that river, and a ^rong point of retreat ariU assembly for all the detach- 
ments sent to observe the Garonne beloy Toulouse, was thus secured* and withal 
^ the command of a number of CTeat roads leading to the interior of France, conse- 
quently the power of making wsh combinations. To maintain himself as long as 
possible in Toulouse was, however, a great politiJd objefit. It was the last point 
which connected him at once witl^ Suchet and with Decaen ; and while he held it, 
both the latter general and the paS'tisans in the mountains about Lourdes could act, 
each on their own side, against the long lines of communications maintained by 
Wellington with Bordeaux and Bayonne. Suchet also could do the same, either 
by matching with his whole force or sending a detachment through ihe^rricge 
, department to the^pper Garonne, where General Lafitte having foo or 800 men* 

I national guli*^ and other troops, was already in activity. These operations Soult 
iww strongly urged Suchet to adopt, but the latter treated the 'proposition, as he 
had done all those before made from the same quarter, with contem]^. 

Toulouse was not less valuable at a position of battle. 

The Gair>net, flowing \>n jhe west, presented ^o tfce allies a deep«Ioop, at the 
bottom of Which was the bridge, completely covered by the stiburb of St. Cyprien* 
itself protected by an ancient brick wml three feei thick and flanked by two massive 
towers ; these defences SouU had im^oved^ndjie added a line of exterior entrench- 
meats. # • • T 

Beyond the Garonne •iias the city, sutrounded by an old woU flanked witli 
towers, and 30 thick as to admit 16 and §f5Jo«nd guns. » 

The great canal of Languedoc, ^hioh joined the Garonne a few mnes bdow tlve 
town, wot^ for the most part within poiik-blank shot of the walls, covering them^ 
on the norfh ned east atetheGaioime and St. Cyprien did on the west. 

The submbs of St. Stei^en and Oolllennerie, built on both sides of this canal, 
furnished outworks on the west, for tb^ were entrenched and connected with and 
covered by die hills of ^carin and Cftmlym* also entrenched and ^uikii^^Ahe 
approadws to the anal both above and below these suburbs. • 

£i^ Isindred yards be^bnd these hfis a strong ridge, calldd the Mont RavOf. 
run neaiV^oimUel with the canal, Its outer slope was exc^dins^y nigged, |Uiftover^ 
looked a marshy plain through which the £rs river flow|cL 
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The south side of the town opened 6il ^ plain, but the suburb of St. MIohd 
I^ng ^the^e, |>etween Ihe Garonne and the oaniU, Aimished anothei^ ad^lneed 
defence^ and at some distance beyond a mnge of heighta* oaHed fbe David> 
eommenced. trending up the Garonne in. a direction nearty pamllel to that fiver. 

Such being the PYcnch general’s position he calculated, tliat asXord ^ellingloh 
could not force the pasage by thp suburb of St. Cyprien without an enormous 
sacrifice of men, he must seek to tui^ the flaliks above or below Toulouse, and 
leave a sufficient force to blockade St. CJyprien under pain of having the P'rench 
army issue on that side against his comaiunication$; If he passed the Garonne 
above Jts confluence with the Arriege, would have to cross that river also, which 
ujuld not be effected nejirer than Cmtegabelle, one march higher up. Then he 
mua come down l^y the right ^ the Arriege, an operation not to be feared in a 
country which the recent rains ffiid rendered impracticable for guns. If the allies 
passed the Garonne below the confluence of the Arriege, Soult judged that he could 
from the Pech David, and us continuation, overlook their movements, and that hc^ 
should be in position to fall upon the head of their column while in the dhsotdeu^li 
passing the river ; if he failed in this he .had still Toulouse and the heights of Mont 
Rave to retire upon, where he could ^ghl again,^ his retreat being secure upon 
Montaubar. 

P'or these reasons the passage of the Garonne above Toulouse would lead to no 
decisive result and he did not fear it, but a imssage belo\>^^he city was a different j 
matUT. Lord Wellington < 5 ould thus cut him off from Montauban and attack j 
Touloifie from the nortliern and eastern quarters ; and if the French then lost ihc 
battle they cotfld only retreat by Carcassonne to form a junction with Suchet in 
Roussillon, wh^e, having their backs to the mountains and the allies between thc^^ 
and PVance^jihey could not exist lienee, feeling certain the attack would finaWy 
be on that Side, Soalt lined the left bank of the Garonne with bis cavalry as far as 
the confluence of the Tarn, arid called up General De^peaux's troopsifrom Ageu ui 
the view of confining the allies to the sp^ce Ijetwecn tlie Tarn and the Garonne ; 
for his first design was to attack them there rather than lose his communication r 
with Montauban. 

On the other hand Loi*d Wel^ugton, whether from error, from necessity, or for 
the reasons 1 have before touched upon, having suffered the French army to gain 
three days’ march in the retreat from Tarbes, had now httle choice of opei>itions. 

He could not hall until the Andalusians and Del Parque’s troops should join him 
from the Bastan, without giving Soult all the time necessary to strengthem himself 
and organize his^ plan of defence, nor without appearing fearful and weak in the 
eyes of the Fretei people, whidi would have lx:en most dangerdAs. Stili could 
he wait for the fall of Bayonne. He had taken the offensive arid coijld' not resume 
the defensive with safety ; the invasion of France once begun it was imperative jp 
push It to a conclusion. Leading an army victorious and superior in numbers his 
business was to bring his adversary to battle as soon as possilde, and as he Could 
not force hif. way through Su Cyprien in face of thp whole Frenchbarj^fiy, nothing 
remained but to passothe Garoj^ie above or bij^low i oulouse. 

it has ticen already shown that in a strategic view this passage should have 
been' made below that town, but seeiing that the south side of the city was the most 
op6n to attack, the English general resolved^ to cas^lii 5, bridge at Portet, six miles 
above Toulouse, designing to throw his right wing sudjjf'nly into the bpen country 
betwe&ii th^Garonne and the canal of Latfguwdoc, while with his centres and left he 
at'Saiied the suburb of St. Cyprien. With tbis/>bject, at eight o’clock in the evening 
of the »7th, one of HiU’s brigades marefeed up fron Muret, some men, were ferried 
over and the bridge was commenced, tnd remainder of that genernl’E droops being 
to pass at midnight. But when the river was measured the width Was fount! too 
great for the pontoons and there werfe no means Of substituting tresUesi wherefore 
thifiiplan^v^s abandoned. Had it bfen eXeCuited som^ considerable ^advantage 
would prqbably have been gained, since it does not appear thatjiS<EaUi<jnew of the 
attenhibt until two hays later, and then oriiy bv his cmiasafies, nbt by hi^Scoq^s, 

, Wellington, thus ^baffltd. tried another scheme; he droy'e the;>aiem3'^roiri ine 
Tou^n river on the sSih. a'nd coileoted^the. rnfantry of his leit nnd> centre .about 
< ' 

1 ' ' ' ' 
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Por^t, jtiQ^iDgr the movcmfent with la the opurs^ of the operation, a 

sinra s^aar^ of the. i8th httssors, unw Major Hughef, being kiconsicterately 
l^^ned ^ Colonel Vivian ack>ss the bridge of St. Martyn de la Touch* suddenly 
came upon a whole regiment' of French cavalHr ; the rashness of the act? as often 
happens jn war, proved the safety of the feritish, for the enemy, thinking that a 
strong siyport nrast be at hand, discharged their carbines and retreated at a canter, 
Hughes fbUotved, the speed of botll sides ^creased, and as the hnture of the road 
didniot a^dmit of any ewess to the side^, tiiis great body of ftencii horsemen was 
pushed headlong by a few men under the batteries of St. Cypricn. 

During these movements Hill's troops were withdrawn to St. Roques, but in the 
night of ilie ^Otn, ^new bridge being laid near Pensaguel, two miles above ti» 
confluence of the Arriege, that general passed the Garonne with two divisioi^s of 
inihiury, Morillo^s Spaniards, €lardiner's and Mas^t^ell’s artillery, and Fane's cavalry, 
m#ill 13,000 sabres and bayonets, 18 guns, and a rocket brigade. The advanced 
uard moved with all expedition by the great road, having orders to seixe the stone 
l^dge ofliCintegabelle, 15 miles up the Arriege, and, on the march, to secure a 
ferry-boat known to be at Vinergue. The remainder (Jf the troops followed, the 
intent being to pass the Arriege river h&tily at Cintegabelle, and so come down 
the right bank to attack Toulouse on tift south, while Lord Wellington assail^ 
St. Cyprien. This march was to have been made pnvily m the night, but the 
bridge, though ordercti for the evening of the 30th, was not finished until five 
o'clock in the morning of tlie 31st. .Soult thusgrot rfttice of the enterprise in time 
to observe from the heights of Old Toulouse the strength of the columi^ and to 
ascertain that the great body of the army still remained in front St. Cypricn. 
Jbe marshy nature of the country on the right of the Arriege Wiis known to him,* 
Vid the suburbs of St. Michel and St. Etienne being now m a st^e to resist a 
partial attack, the matter appeared a feint to draw off a of ms army from 
Toulouse wljiilc St. CyjjriciFwas assaulted, or the ®aronne passed below the city. 
In this persuasion he kept his infantry m hand, and sent only his cav.alry up the 
right bank of the Arriege to observe*the march of the allies ; but he directed 
General Lafitte, who had coUpcted some regular horsemen and the national guards 
of the department, to hang upon their skirts aiubpreten»l to be the van of Suchet’s 
army. He was, however, soinewliat disquieted, t^ausc the baggage which, to 
avoid encumbering the march, lAd been sent up iheHUaronne to cross at Carborme, 
being seen by his scouts, was rcpoited to be a second column, increasing Hill's 
fome to 18,000 men.. 

While in this uncertainty he heard of the measurement of the river •made at 
Portet on the night of the nyth, and that many guns were stiil# collected there; 
whererore, •being ignorant of the cause why the bridge was not thrown, he con- 
duded there was a design to cross there also when Hill should descend the Arriege. 
To meet this danger he put four divisions under Clausel, with orders to fall upon 
the head of the allies if they should attempt the passage before Hill came down, 
resolving ^ tlie contiaryXase to fi^t in the suburb^f 'roulouse and on the Mont 
Rave, becalise the positions Sn the right of the Amege were all favourable to the 
assailants. He was, however, sooif relieved fiftnr anxiety. General Hill effected 
indeed the passage of the Arribg% at Qnte^abelle and sent his cavalry towards 
Villfcfranche and Nallloux, but his artillery wctc quite unable to move in the Jeep 
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batok. 'Hls^reSaat was fAlowed^y L%fitte's horsemen, who picked up a fbw 
sttaggler#and mules, Iptit no other event occurred, and Soult remained well pleased.* 
that his adversary had thus lost three or four important days. 

'rhe'^ench general was now sure the ntxt attempt would be below Toulouse, 

* yet he changed his desicn of inarcbing down the Garonne, to figfht betwe en t hat 
river and the Tarn,* rather than lose his coRimuriksations with MontaUt^a^. nStvfng 
completed his wofks of defence for tha»euy and the subui*s,an<i fortified all the 
bridges,Over the canal, he conduded not to abandon Xoulouse under any circto-^ 
Stances, and therefore .set his whole army and alb the working pOptikiittm to 
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cnlrench the Mont Rave, between the cSiXifl an 4 the Ers riyp, might 

thus sturdy meet theehock of battle, let it come on which side i^wo^d. Ijlean- 
wliile thcOarl^nne continued so full and rapid, that Lord Wc^ngton iQ,rc^ 
to remaai inactive before St. Cyprien until the evening of the gra ; then tbe waters 
falling, the pontoons were carried % the night to Grenade 15 miles below Toii«* 
louse, where the bridge was at last thrown, and 30 guns placed in battery on the 
left bank to protect it, The third, fourth, and jiixth divisions of infantry and three 
brigades of cavalry^ the whole under Beresford, immediately passed, and • the 
cavalry, being pushed out two leagues on* the front and flanks, capture a large 
‘ herd of bullocks destined for the French army. But now the river again swelled 
^ fast, that the light division and the Spaniards were unable ^o follow, the bridge 
got damaged, and the poifioons were taken up. 

This passage w» made kno^jn to Soult immediately by his cavalry scouts, yet 
he knew not the exact force which liad crossed, and as Morillo’s Spaniards, w^m 
he mistook for Freyre’s, had taken the outposts in front of St, Cyprien, he imagined 
Hill also had moved to Grenade, and that the greatest part of the allied^my 
over the Garonne. Wherefore, merely observing Beresford with his cavalry,^ 
continued to strengthen his field of battle about Toulouse, his resolution to keep 
that city being confirmed by hearing on ifce 7th that the allied sovereigns had entered 
Paris. 

On the 8th the waters subsided, the allies’ bridge was again Laid down, Freyre’s 
Spaniards and the Portuguc&.e arUllcry crossed, and LordWellingtOn, taking the 
command in person, advanced to the heights of Fenoulhiet, witoln five miles of 
Toulouse. Marching up both banks of the Ers, his columns were separated by ^ 
, that river, which^^was impassable without pontoons, and it was essential to secure * 
as soon as possible one of the stone bridges. Hence, when his left approache® 
the heights Kirjp Elcison, on the great road of Alby, Vivian’s horsemen dro^e 
Berton’s cavalry up the right of the Ers towards the* bridge of Bogles, and the 
i8th hussars descended towards that of Croix d’Orade. The latter%ras defended 
by Vial's dragoons, and after some skirmisking, the i8Lh was suddenly menaced by i.« 
a regiment in front of the bridge, the opposite bar^k of the river being lined with 
dismounted carbineers. The tw^ parties stood facing each other, hesitating to 
begin, until the approach of some British infantry, when both sides sounded a 
charge at the same moment/ but the English korses were so quick, the French 
were in an instant jammed up on the bridge, their front ranks were sabred, and 
the mass, breaking away to the rear, went off in disorder, leaving many killed and 
wound(^, and above 100 prisoners m the hands of the vict6rs. They were pur- 
sued through th£i<’illagc of Croix d’Orade, but beyond it they relied on the rest of 
their brigade and advanced again ; the hussars then rccrossea the b«dgd? which 
was now defended by the British infantry, whose fire stopped the Filmch cavalry. 
The communication between the allied columns was thus secured. 

The credit of this brilliant action was given to Colonel Vivian in the despatch, 
incorrectly, fpr that officer was wounded by a Carbine shp t previous to ,f.he charge 
at the bridge : the attack was®corfceived and conducted entirely by Ma/or Hughes 
of the i8th. ^ ^ c t 

Lord Wellington, from the heights pf Kire cEleison, carefully examined the 
French general’s position, and resolved to attack on the 9th. Meanwhile, to .shorten 
his communications with General Hill, he directed pontoons to be removed 
c from (^enade and relaid higher up at l^ilh. The ligtif division were to cross at 
the latcbr pls^-:>,at daybreak, but the bri<^£*was not rclaid until late in the day, and 
Ihfe English gef eral, extremely incensed at the fculure, forced to defer his batUe 
, until the loth. ^ c. 

Soult’s combinations were now crowned with success. He had by means of his 
fortresses, his battles, the sudden chance of his line of operations after Orthes, his 
rapid retreat from Tarbes, and his clear judgment in fixing upon Toulouse as • 
his ^ifet iiofcit of resistance, reduced die strength of hi^ adversarjj^ to an equality 
with his of?n. Hejh^d gained 17 days for preparatioiv had br«.Tglit the allifs to 
deliver battle on ground paturally adapted for defence, and well fortified ; wherC' 
one-ti’Td of their force wasc-separated by a great river from the rest, whire they 
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could derive no advantage from their i^erooa cavalry, a%d were overmajtcbed la 
artilAr/, ^twithst^iog their prevtotts superiority in mat anu. • • * 

' His tx>sitioA coWed three sides of Toulouse. Defending St. Cyprifs on the 
west with bis left, he guarded the canal on the^north with his centre, and with his 
right he^ the Mont Rave on the east* His reserve under Travot manned the 
ramparts of Tomouse, and the urban guards while maintaini^ tranquillity aided 
to transport the artillery and ammunition different posts* j^Hfll was opposed to 
his^eft, but while the latter, well fortiffei at St. C>^rien» had snort and direct com- 
munication with the centre by the great bridge of Toulouse, the former could only ^ 
communicate with the main body under Wellington by the pontoon bridge at SetWi^ 
a circuit of lo or za^iiles. 

The English general was advancing from the^orth, but b^s intent was st«ll to 
assail the city on the south side, where it was weakest in defence* With this design 
heshad caus^ the country on the left of the Ers to be carefully examined, in the 
^lew making, under cover of that river, a flank march round the eastern front, 
iS|d thus gaining the open ground which he had formerly endeavoured to reach by 
passing at Portet and PinsagueL But again he was baffled by the deep country, 
whioh he could not master so as to pass tlje Ers by force, because all the bridg^ 
with the exception of that at Croix d'Orade, were mined or destroyed by Soult.and 
the whole of the pontoons were on the Garonne. There was then no choice, save 
to attack from the norAern and eastern sides. The first, open and fiat, and easily 
approached by the great roads of Montauban and Alby, was yet impregnable in 
defence, because the canal, the bridges over which were strongly defended b/ works, 
was under the fire of the rampaiis of Toulouse, and for the must part within 
musket-shot. Here then, as at St. Cyprien, it was a fortress ar.a not a position ' 
which was opposed to him, and his field of battle was necessarily c<'nfined to the 
Mont Rave or eastern front. ' 

This ran^ of heights, naturally strong and rugged, and covered by the Lrs 
river, which as we have seen was not be forded, presented two distinct platforms, 
that of Calvinet, and that of St. Sypicre, on which the extreme right of the French 
was posted, l^tween them, vheie the ground dipped a little, two roads leading 
from Lavaur and Caranian were conducted to Ti^uloust, passing the canal behind 
the ridge at the suburbs of Guillemerie and St. Etiemie. 

The Calvinet platfonn was fortified on its extreme reft with a species of homwork, 
consisting of severad open retrenchments and small works, supported by two large 
redoubts, one of which flanked the approaches to the canal on the north : a range 
of abattis was also formed there by felling the trees on the Alby road. Continuing 
this line to the two other* large forts, called the Calvinet aiid tlio Cokunbeite 
redoulfls, terminated the works on this platform. 

On that df St. Sypiere there were also two redoubts, one on the extreme right 
tailed St* Sypiere, the other without a name nearer to the road of Caraman. 

The whole range of heights occupied was about two miles long, and an army 
attaciring«i f^nt would Inave to cross the Ers uij^der fire, advance through ground 
naturally Sleep and marshy,® and now rendered almost impassable by means of 
artificial inundations, to the assault'bf the ndge^^nu the works on the summit ; mid 
if the assailants should even force between the two platforms, they would, while 
their flanks were battered by the redoubts above, come upon the works of Camhon 
and Sacarin* If these feh tflh subuiHjs of Guillemerie and St, Steven, the canal, 
and finally the ramparts bf ^be towi>. woqld still have to be carried j^uc^'^sion. 

But it was not practicable to pass the Lrs except by the bridge of «iOix d Oredo 
which had been sieized so'^happiiy on the 8th. Lord Wellingtoi. was therefore 
zje^ced tfe make afla’Skmaren underfire, between the Ers and the Mont Rave, 
and then to carry tbe‘ latter with a view of crossing the canal above the suburb of 
Guillemerie, and establishing his army on ue south side of Toulouse, where only 
• the citf could be assailed with ’any hope of succ^s. 

To impose this march upon him all Souit’s dispositions had been due^^ ror 
this be had mlned^ the bHdges on the Ers, rare only that c.' Croa d thm 

•facilitating a movement between the Ers and the Mont Rave, while he impedec^ol^ 
beyoiuTthat river by sending half his cavalry over tc dispute the passage the 
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numerous streams in |he deep country oif' the right banjt. His army was now 
disposed in thit following order. Geaeml Rdlle defended the suburb of Sl 
with Taypin's and Maransin's divisions. Darricau's division lined the canal on the 
ndrth from its junction with the Garonne to the road of Alby, defending with his 
left the bridgc-liead of Jumeaux, the convent of the Minimes with his c^tre, and 
the Matabiau bridge with his right. Harispe's division was established in the works 
on the Mont Rave. \ His right at St. S^piere looked towards the bridge of Bordes, 
his centre was at the Colombette redoubt, •about whicli Vial’s horsemen wcrefilso 
coIiecldS ; his left looked down the road of Alby towards the bridge of Croix 
^'Orade. On this side a detached enprtence within cannon-shot, called the Hill 
oY Pugade, was occupied Ijy St. Pol's biigade, drawn from Vill&tte's division. The 
twoHeniaining dlvis^ns of infantry were formed in cdumns at certain points lichind 
the Mont Rave, and Travot’s reserve continued to man the walls of Toulouse 
behind the canhl. This line of battle presented an angle towards the Croix d’Ornde, 
each side about two miles in length and the apex covered by the brigade bn th^ 
Pu^de. • 

Wellington having well observed thf ground on the 8th and 9th, made the 
following disposition of attadk for thc^ioth General Hill was to menace St. 
Cyprien, augmenting or abating his efforts to draw the enemy’s attention according 
to the pr<»ress of the battle on the right of the Garonne, which he could easily 
discern. The third and light divisions and Freyre’s Spaniards, being already on 
the left of the Ers, were to advance against the northern front of Toulouse; The 
two first, supported by Bock's German cavaliy, were to make demonstrations against 
^the line of can^l defended by Damcaii. That is to say, Picton was to menace the , 
bridge of JumefUx and the convent of the Minimes, while Alten maintained thg 
communicatigin between him and Freyre, who, reinforced with the Portuguese 
artillery, was to caAy the hill of Pugade and then halt to cover Beresi^ord's column 
of march. This last, composed, of the fourth and sixth "divisions with Ifciree batteries 
w’as, after passing tlie bridge of Croix d^Orade, to move round the left of the 
Pugade and along the low ground between the French heiglus and the Ers, until 
the rear should pass the road of Lavaur, when the two divisions were to wheel into 
line and attack the platform of^lSt. Sypiere. Freyre was then to assail that of 
Calvinct, and Ponsonby’s dr^oons following close were to connect that general's 
left with Beresford’s column. Meanwhile I-ord li^ward Somerset's hussars wore to 
move up the left of the Ers, while Vivian’s cavalry moved up the right of that river, 
each dinned to observe Berton’s cavalry, which, having possession of the bridges 
of Bordes and Montaudran higher up, conid pass from the right bank to the left, 
and destroying tht bridge fall upon the head of Bercsfoid’s trbofbs. while in ^larch. 

BATTLE OP TOULOUSE. • 

The loth of April, at two o’clock in the morning, the light division passed 
Garonne by the bndge at Seilh, and about cix oxlock the Whole aimy moved 
forwards in \he order assigntd the different colymri^. Picton «in# Alten, on 
the right, drove the Krencli ad\||n(jpd posts behind the works at the bridge over the 
canal. Freyre’s columns, marching along the Alby road, were cannonaded by 
St. Pol with two guns until they h^d pfissed ^ small sireafn by the hdp Of some 
tciffporary bridges, when the French general^, follovv^g*his instructions, retired to , 
the horn-work on the Calvinct platform. TYie SpaniafcK^wcre thus established on ' 
the Pfigadi^ from whence the Portugussa^ guns under Major Arentschild opened 
a* heavy canT^'nade against Calvinct. Meai^yhilC’ Beresford, preceded by the 
hussars, marched from Croix d’Oradc iii three coWnins abreast. Passing behind 
the Pugade, through the village of N^ontblanc, he entefjiRi the marsny ground 
tetween the ErS river and the Mont Rave, but he left his artillery at Montblanc, 
fearing to engage it in that deep and difficult country under the fire of the enemy, 
BejtEsid thi^Ers on his left, Vivian's caifcalry, now under Qilond Arentschild, drove* 
OTtton’s ^rsemen bwk with loss, and nearly seized tho bridge of Bordes* which the 
French general pa^eft and destroyed witlf difficulty at ttife last nfOment. # However 
the.Ger^n hussars succeeded in gaining the bridge of Montaudran higher up,* 
thoiigli^it was barricaded, Jnd dtfcndf-il by a detachment of cavalry sent thei'e 
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the^^ himself in pbsition near tN bri^ of Bord^ iookin)t 

« "J^**®?* Pr®*”®*- < 3 *B«ral Frtyre, who’hrf tated «i 

fhr'h^*** I “ •''® J”****® ** Calvinet, whether from error or impaliene^ asssiied 
platfonii about ii o’clock and while feeresford was stm 
I Th^ Spaniards, 9000 strong, moved in two lines and a reserve, and 

j adv miced .with- gr^t r^olution at first, t) 5 rowing forwards their flhnks so as to 
eimrace Ihe.end of the Gilvinet hill, r ranch musketry ai^ great ^iits thinned 

the ranks at every step, yet closmg upon their centre they still ascended the hill, 
tne lormidable lire they were exposed to increasing in violence until their right 
wing, wnicli was alio raked from the bridge of Matabiau, unable to eftdure tile 
torment wavered, 'JThe leading ranks rushing madly onwards jutn'ped for slieltcr 
into a hollow road, 25 feet d^ep m parts, and Covering thisfpart of iho Frendi 
ebi^i^hment ; but the left wing and the second line run back in great disorder, 

^ the Cantabrian fusiliers under Colonel Leon de Sibilia alone maintaining their 
^lipuiid wider cover of a bank which protected them. Then the French Came 
leaping out of their works with loud cries, and lining tfie edge of the hollow road 
poured an incessant stream of shot upon the helpless crowds entangled in the 
gulf below, while the battery from the oridge of Matabiau, constructed to rake 
this opening, sent its bullets from flank to iiank hissing through the quivering mass 
of fiesh and bones. % 

The Spanish generals, rallying the troops who hrra fled, led them back again lO 
the brink of the fatal hollow, but the frightful carnage below and the unmitigated 
fire in front filled them with horror. Again they fled, and again the French 
funding from their trenches pursued, while several battalions rallying from thtf 
Tiridge of Matabiau and from behind ilie Calvinet followed hard a^ng the road 
of Alby. The country was now covered with fugitives whose headlong flight could 
not be restri^ned, and wiilt pursuers whose numbers and vehemence increased, 
until Lord Wellington, who was at that ixnnt, covered the panic-siricken troops 
with Ponsonby's cavalry and the resenfe artillery, which opened with great vigour. 
Meanwhile the Portuguese gi«is on the Pug.ide never ceased firing, and a brigade 
of the light division, wh<'eling to its left, menace# the flffnk of the victorious French 
who immediately retired to their eulrenchuients oivCalvinet : but more than 1500 
Spaniards had been killed or woifnded and their defeat was not the only misfortune. 

General Piclon, regardless of his orders, which, his temper on such occasions 
being known, were especially given, had turned his false attack into a real one 
, against the bridge of Jumeaux, and the enemy fighting from a work too lo^h to be 
forced without la^lers and approachable only along an open flat^ repulsed him with 
a loss*of iharly 400 men and officers: amongst the latter Colonel ForbeS of the 
a^th was killed, and Cieneral Brisbane, who doinmaiuF^d the brigade, was wounded 
T hus from the hill of Pugade to the Garonne the French had completely vindicated 
their position, the^lieshad sufferetL enormously , and beyond the Garonne, although 
General HiHiiad now forced the first line of erjjtre^hments covering St. Cyi>nen 


T hus from the hill of Pugade to the Garonne the French had completely vindicated 
their position, the^lieshad sufferetL enormously, and beyond the Garonne, although 
General HiHiiad now forced the first line of erjjtre^hments coveriig St. Cyi>nen 
and was menacing the setonfl line, the latter bcine much more contracted and very 
strongly fortified could not be stoitned. The ^hiSketry battle therefore stibsided 
for a time, but a prodrgious caflnCfeade was l«pt up along the whole of the French 
line, and On the allies' side from St; Cyprien to Montblanc, where the artiner;^ left 
by Beresford, acting in AnJunctiorT with the Pottuguese guns on the Pugade, 
poured its shot Incessanttyjgainst tk^ wpt^s on the Calvinet platform: injuj^ciously « 
It has b*en said, because the amnluniticm thus used for a secondar)neri^t was af|or- 
wards wanted whert a vital ^dranut'ge might have been gained. 

It was flow evident^t the victory must be won or lost by Beresford, and yet, fronts 
PiCton’s error. Lord. Wellington had no reserves to enforce the decision ; for the 
light division and thC heavy cavalry only refined in hand^ and these troops were 
•necessarily retained toco^erthe rallying of ffie Spaniards, and to protect tboiy^flllery 
employed to keep the enemy in check. T^e crisis therefore approa'iWsd wim all 
happy promise to®the French general. oThe repulse of PictcM, dhc utter dispersion 
'of the S^Wrds, and the strength of the second line of entrenchments at St. Cy^ien,<9» 
enabled him to oraw, first Taupm’s who'c division, hnd then one of Ma..jnsm*3 


line, and On the allies side from St. Cyprien 
by Beresford, acting in AnJunctiorT with il 
poured its shot Incessantfy !^inst tk^ wpt^s 
It has been said, because the amuiumticm thi: 
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bi igades^ora that quf^rter, to reinforce his ’jattle on the Mont Rave. Thus three 
divisions and his cavaLy, that is to say nearly iStOoo combatants, ivtae dispc'Al^ 
for an offensive movement without in any manner weakening the defcLee of hii 
works or Mont Rave or on the can? 1. With this mass he might have ialleit upon 
Beresford, whose force, originally less than 13,000 bayonets, was omelly reduced as 
it made slow and difficult way for two miles through a deep marshy country crossed 
and tangled with water- courses. For, sometimes moving in mass, sometimes filing 
under the French n»asketry, and alway., artillery from the 

Mont Rave, without a gun to reply, the length of the column had augmented so 
much at every step from the difficulty of the way that frequent halts were necessary 
t ' close up the ranks. i 

'^he flat miry ground between the river and the heights became narrower and 
deeper as the troops advanced, -ton’s cavalry was ahead, an impassable river was 
on the left, and three French divisions supported by artillery and horsemen over- 
shadowed the right flank I Fortune came to their aid. Soull always eyeing their 
march, had, when the Spaniards were defeated, carried Taupin’s division to 
platform of St. Sypiere, and supporting it with a brigade of D’Armagnac’s division 
disposed the whole about the redoubts. From thence after a short hortative to act 
vigorously he ordered Taupm to fail on with the utmost fury, at the same time 
directing a regiment of Vial’s cavalry to descend the heights by the Lavaurroad and 
intercept the line of retreat, while l^i ton's horsemen assailf i the other flank from 
the side of the bridge of Bordes. But this was not half of the force which the French 
general might have employed. Taupin’s artillery, retarded in its march, was still 
in the streets of Toulouse, and that general instead of attacking at once took ground 
to his right, waif ng until Beresford having completed his flank march had wheeled 
into lines at the foot of the heights. 

Taupm’s mfantiy, unskillfully arranged for action it is said, at last poured down 
the hill, but some rockets discharged in good time ravaged the ranks ^nd with lUeir 
noise and terrible appeal ance, unknown before, dismayed the French soldiers; then 
tile British skiimishersjunningfoi wards plitJd them with a biting fire, and Lambert’s 
biigade of the sixth division, aided by Anson’s fi-igade and sonic provisional 
battalions of the fouith di\ision, k jr it is an error to say the sixth division alone 
icpulsed this attack, Lambert’s brigade I say, rushed forwards with a terrible shout, 
and the Krcncli turning fled Lfack to the upix*r gtound. Vial’s horsemen trotting 
down the f^yaur road now chaiged on the right flank, but the second and third 
lines of the sixth division being thrown into squares repulsed them, and on the 
other fla k General Cole had h^en so sudden in his advance up the heights, that 
Berton’s cavalry h d no opportunity to charge. Lambert, follov^ag hard upon the 
beaten infantry in his front, killed Taupm, wounded a general of brigade , aiXi with- 
out a check won the summit of the platform, his skirmishers even descended in 
pursuit on the reverse slope, and meanwhile, on his left, General Cole meeting wilt 
less resistance had still more rapidly gained the height at that^side ; so complete 
was the rout |[bat the two redoubts were abandoned from [nnic, and tjje Ij^'ench with 
the utmost disorder sought shelled in the works of Sadann and Cambon. 

Soult astonished af this wealAieSL in troops from whom he had expected so much, 
and who had but just before given him asturani^sof their resolution and confidence, 
was in fear that Beresford, pushing liis success, Wuld seize the bridge of the Demoi- 
selles on the canal. Wherefore, covering the flight ht could with the remaihder 
of Vial's cavalry, he hastily led D'Armagnaji's reseiyft 'brigade to the works of 
Sacarin, the foremost British skirnhsh^s and rallied the fugitives ; Taupin’s 

guns arrived fre m the town at the same i:\omeifi, and tae mischief being slay^, a 
part of Travot’s leservc immediately moved to defend the bs2i»geof the Dimoiselles. 
A fresh order of battle was thus organized, but the indomitable courage of the 
British soldiers overcoming all obstaclvs and all opposition, Bad decided the first 
great crisis of the fight ' 

Lambe..:’. brigade immediately wheeled to its right across the pjatform on the 
line of theXavaur rpa.!, meniicing the flank of the French on theOtlvinet 
while Pack's Scotch brigade and DougUis's Portuguese, composing thet^^ndano* 
third .les of the cixtJi division, were d'‘=poscd on the right with a view to march 
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a^Dst the Colombeite redoubts cm tlie original front of the enemy* 


sKirmisner$ ox toe ipurtn division they menace^ the bridge of the Demoi&ffles, Ihom 
whence and from the works of Gambon and ^carin the enemy's guns j^yed 
i^cessanfly, • 

The aspect and form of the battle wejp thus entirely changed. The French 
thubwn entirely on Uie defensive occupigd^ree sides of a sqifere. Their right, ex- 


thubwn entirely on Uie defensive occupigd^ree sides of a sqi^e. 'Their right, ex- 
tending from the works of Sacarin to the redoubts of Calvinet and Colombette, was 
closely menaced by Lambert, who was solidly posted on the^atform of St. ^piere 
while the redoubts ihemselves were menadbd by Pack and Douglas. The Freneh 
left, thrown back to the bridge-head of Matabiau, await A the renewed attack iif the 
Spaniards, and the whole portion was very stitfng, not exc^ding xooo yards on 
e<i^li side, with the angles all defended by formidable works. The canal and city of 
Toulouse, its walls and entrenched suburbs, offered a sure refuge in case of disaster, 
Simile th% Matabiau on one side, Sacarin and Cambon on the other, insured the 
power of retreat. . • 

In this contracted spsice were concentAted Vial's cavalry, the whole of Villatte's 
division, one brigade of Maransin’s, another of D'Arniagnac’s, and with the exception 
of the regiment driven from the St, Sypiere redoubt, the whole of Harispe’s division. 
On the allies* side ther<ifore defeat had been staved ofiL but victory was still to be con- 
tended for, and with apparently inadequate means ,^for Picton being successfully 
opposed by Darricau, was so far paralyzed, the Spaniards rallying slowly. '*were not 
to be depended upon for anotlicr attack, and there remained only ike heavy cavalry 
and the light division, which Lord Wellington could not venturc.to thrust into the 
^tion under pain of being left without any reserve in the event of a repulse. The 
final stroke therefore was still to be made on the left, and witlua vety small force, 
seeing that l^ambeit's brigade and the fourth divisiOh were necessarily employed to 
keep in check the French troops at the bridge of the Demoiselles, Cambou and 
I Siicarin. This heavy mass, comprising one brigade of Travel's reserve, the 'half of 
D’Armagnac’s division, and a-’lcf Taupin's, together with the regiment belonging to 
Harispe which had abandoned the forts of St. S^piere, was commanded by General 
Clausel, who disposed the greater part in advanc^ of the entrenchments as if to 
retake the offensive. * 

Such was the state of affairs about half past two o’clock, when Beresford 
renewed the action with Pack's Scotch brigade, and the Portuguese of the sixth 
division under Colonel Dpuglas. These troops, ensconced m the holloW Lavaur 
road on I^mbertt:' right, had been hitherto well protected from tPfti^ire of the Frencli 
works.^butlnow scrambling up the sleep banks of that road, they wheeled to their 
left by wings of regiments as they could get out, and ascending the heights by the 
Itope facing the Ers, under a wasting fire of cannon and musketry carried all the 
French breastwork*), and tlie ColonjJ^ette and Calvinet redoubts. It was a surprising 
action, wiic'n loose diforderly nature of the ij,tta8k imposed by tlve difficulty Of 
the ground is considered ; but the French, although they yielded at first to the 
thronging rush of the British troo^, soon raiilea and came back with a reflux. 
ITieir cannonade was incessant, iheiii reserves stpng, and the struggle became terrible. 
For Haiispe, who commanded in person at this part, and under whom the f'sinich 


were however supported by Vh^yist and QbSt, and the whole clinging to the brow of 
thahill fotij^iit with a iCanaerfuI courage and firmness, until so many men had fallen* 
that their order of brattle was reduced to a thin line of skirmishers. Some of the 
British cavalry then rode up from the low gibupd and attempted a charge, but they 
\vere stopped by a deep hollow road, of wjjich there were manyi end some the 
foremost troop<5rs tfurobling headlong in perished. Meanwhile the cbiybat about 
th^ nedoubi contildied fieroely, the Freuch from their nunnj^je^s had certiunly the 
^vantaiEe; but they never retook the Calvinet fort, nor oould they force their qppo^ 5- 
nenls doWn from the brow of the hill. At ^st, when die whole of the siatth Arkision i 
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had ralli^, and again assailed them, flank &nd front, wheh' their generals, 
and Baumt, jjjfad fallen dangeronsiy wounded ahd the Oolocflbeu'e was r(^^en 
by the 7,Qth, the battle turn^, ahd the Vninch Anally dbanaoned th^platu^tfl, 
falling tmek, ixiitly by their right l(r Sacarm, partly by their teft towards the bHdgc 
of Matabtau. ’ c » 

It was now about four o’clock. The Spaniards, during this contest, had on^c 
more partially attacked, but thfey were rgaih put to flight, and the French thils re- 
mained masters of their entrenchments fn ^that quarter ; for the sixth division had 
been very hardly handled, and Beresford halted to reform his ofdcr of battle, and 
receive his artillery ; it came to him,, indeed, about this time, yet with great 
diihculty, and with little qpimunition, in conseouence of the'heayy cannonade it 
had ^ previously furnished from ^ Montblanc. However, Soult, seeing that the 
Spaniards, supported by the light division, had rained a fourth time, that Picton 
again menac^ the bridge of jumeaux and the Minime convent, while Beresford, 
master of three-fourths of Mont Rave, was now advancing along tlie sumnih^j 
deemed farther resistance useless, and relinquished the northern end of th'c Calvii^ 
platform also. About five' o’clock he withdrew his whole army behind the canal, 
still, however, holding the advanced worlfs of Sacarin and Cambon. Loni Welling- 
ton then established the S])amards in the abandoned w'orks and so became master 
of the Mont Rave in all its extent. Thus terminated the battle of ToiilOuse. The 
I-'ronch had five generals, an(^ perhaps 3000 men killed or ''.bounded, and they lost 
one piece of artillery. The allies lost four generals, and 4659 men and oiheers, 
of whicfi 2000 wcie Spaniards A lamentable spilling of blood, and a uscIeSs, 
for before this period Napoleon had abdicated the throne of France, and a pro- ’ 
visional government was constituted at Paris. 

During tl^j* night the French general, defeated but undismayed, replaced the 
ammunition expended in the action, re-organizcd .and gugmented his field artillery 
from the arsenal of 'Foulouse, ^nd made dispositions for fighting the Oext morning 
behind the canal. Yet looking to the final ^lecessity of a retreat he wrote to Suchet j 
to inform him of the result of the contest and proposed a combined plan of opera- 
tions illustrative of the firn|ness and pertinacity of hfi temper. " March,” said he, 
with ilie whole of your forces by Quillan upon Caicassonne, I will meet you there 
with my army, we can then retf/xe the initiatory n\pvemcnt, transfer the seat of war 
to the Upper Garonne, and holding on by the mountains oblige the enemy to recall 
his troops from Bordeaux, which will enable Decaeu to recover that city and make 
a diversion in our favour." 

On the morning of the iith he was again ready to fight, but the English general 
was not- The ^French position, within musket-shot of the walfi»*bf Toiiloiye, Was 
still ine.xpugnable on the northern and eastern fronts. The possession of^vlont Rave 
was only a preliminary step to the passage of the canal at the bridge of the Denio^‘- 
sclles and other points above the works of Sac.\rin and Cambon, with the view of 
tliiowing the army as originally designed on tc the south sideTof the town. But 
this was a grCat affair requiring, fresh dispositions, and, a ffesh provisDn ammuni- 
tion only to be obtained from tli^^ p^yk on the qjhersme of the Garonne. Hence to 
accelerate the preparations, to ascertain the state qf General Hill’s position, and to 
give that general farther instructionit LoTd Wiylington repaired on the nth to St. 
Cyi/vien ; but though he had shortened his con^^unico*,ions by removing the pontoon 
bridge from Grenade to Seilh, the day w'as spent before ije ammunition arrived and 
the finft^»»a rj_7T^ ements for the passage of cimnl couM be completed. The attack 
waui therefore (leieried until daylight on the I2lh. 

iMeanwhile All the light cavalry were*^ent up th2 canahjo interrupt the edin- 
'munications with Suchet and menace Soult's uetrent by tIteWad leadings Carcas- 
sonne. l^he appearance of these hor^pmen on the feighis cf St. Martyn, ab^ve 
B.iztege, together with the preparations in his front, taught Soult that he could no, 
longtff, delay if he would not be shut up in Toulouse. IVhcrgfore, having termi- 
nated all hj^ arrangements, Ije left eight df heavy artillery^ generals, the 

gallant Harispie beirfeone, and ifioomeif wfjofee woundsVere severe, to the humknit:;'^ 
‘’of thft conguerors ; then fiii^out of the city with surprising order and ability, he 
madeSt forced march of 22 nmes, cut thef bridges over the canal and the Upper Frs, 
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Qi {vronfuaur, tseat me tretich with the io»s<jf and cni dfTh 11)^ rtufriiyr 

of gen$-o armes on the side of Revel. • • ^ ^ r , , • 

I-X»d,WeIllf)^ton now entered Toulouse in triumph* the white flag was dis^ 


that their revolutionary movement must be at their own risk, but in tlie afternoon 
two officers, the English colonel, Cooke, the Erenoh colonel, St. Simon, hrri^ 
from Paris. Charged to make known to the armies il^ abdication of Nap^ew, 
they had been detained near glois by the offici^ness of the^olice attending the 
court of the Empress Louisa, and the blood of 8000 brave meri had overflowed the 
M«nt Rave in consequence. Nor did their arrival immediately put a stop to 
ijhe war. When St. Simon, in pursuance of his mission, reached Souk’s quarters 
<%the ijth, that marshal, not without just cause, demurred to his authority, and 
proposed to suspend hostilities until authgitic informati^in could be obtained from 
the ministers of the emperor : then senc^g all his incumbrances by the canal to 
Carcassonne, he took a position of observation at Castelnaudary, and awaited thd 
progress of events. Lord Wellington refused to accede to his pr^osal, and as 
General Loverdo, corrfcianding at Montauban, ackn^Iedged the authority of the 
provincial government and readily concluded an armistice, he judged that Soult 
designed to make a civil war, and therefore marched against him. The^ylh the 
outposts were on the point of engaging when the Duke of Dalmatiif, who had nov^ 
^reived official information from the chief of the emperor's ^aff, notified his 
adhesion to the new state of affairs in France; and with thi^ honoural^ distinction, 
that he had faithfully sustained the cause of his great monarcH until the very last 
moment. o ^ 

A convention, which included Sucln^’s army, was immediately agreed upon, but 
that marshal had previously adopted the white colours of his own motion, and l/:>rd 
Wellington instantly transmTaed the intelligence to General Clinton, in Cata- 
lonia, and to the troops at Bayonne. Too late le'came lor both, and useless battles 
were fought. That at Barceloiu;^ has been aiready»^escribed, but at Bayonne mis- 
fortune and suffeiing had fallen upon one of the brightest* soldiers of the British 
army. 

SALLY FROM BAYONNE. 

During the prepress of the main army in the interior, Sir John Hope inducted 
the investment ^ Bayonne with all the zeal, the intelligencef tnd unremitting 
vigilaiice a#<^activity which the difficult nature of the operation required. He had 
lathered great stores of gabions, and fascines, and platforms, and was ready to 
Stack the citadel when rumours of the events at Paris reached him, yet indirectly, 
and without any •fficial charactcii to wari-ant a formal communication to the 


to such irregular communical 
naturally paid little attention 


The picquets and fortifieil posts at St. Etienne were at this time fiimishe# by 
a brigade of the fifth division, but fron^ thence to the extreme right the guards had 
charge of the line, ahd they<had also o^acompany in St. Etienne igejL '®eneral 
H limber's German brigade y/as encamp^ as a support to the left, ineTemainder of 
the first division was encamped^ in the rear, towards Boucaut In this state, about 
one o’cloA in the of'the t4th, a deserter, coming over to General Hay. 


immediately interpreting^he man’s story tq,Gen«^l Hay, assembled ms own troops 
under arms, and transmitted the intelligence to Sir John Hope. It wdgld app^t 
dial Hay.^erhaprdisJ^pMevIng the man V story, took no additfbijal precautions# and 
U is pro^Dlo that neither the Qerman bri|^de nor the reserves' of the gn^ds would 
have been put under arms but for the activity of General Hinuber< Howdifer, at 
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three o’clock, the French, commencing with‘a false attack on the left of the Adour 
as a blfnd^.po\tred sudSenly out of the citadel to the numl^r <rf 3000 combafhtitt. 
They surprised the picquets. and with loud shouts breaking through the chain of 
p<*.ts at various points, carried wit! one rush th^ church, and the whole of the 
v.llage of St. Etienne, with the exception of a fortified house, which was ^defended 
by Captain Forster of the 38th regiment. Masters of every other part, and ove.;- 
throwmg all who stood before them, th^ drove the picquets and supports in heaps 
along the Peyrchoradc road, killed General Hay, took Colonel Townsend of the 
guards prisoner, divided the wings of the investng troops, and passing in rear of the 
right, threw the whole line into confusiop. Then it was that Hinuber, having his 
GHi^mans well in hand, nio^ed up on the side of St. Etienne, raMed some of the fifth 
divi^on, and being ioined oy a bjittalion of GenerOjI^ Bradford’s Portuguese, from 
the side of St. Esprit, br.ively gavi the counter-stroke to the enemy, and. regained 
the village and church. ‘ ^ 

The combat on the right was at first even more disastrous than in the centre,, 
neither the picquets nor the reserves were able to sustain the fury of the as&ault, atd 
the battle was most confused and terriblej for on both sides the troops, broken into 
small bodies by the enclosures, and unqple to recover their order, came dashing 
together in the darkness, fighting often with the bayonet, and sometimes friends 
encountered Sometimes foes ; all was tumult and horror. The guns of the citadel, 
vaguely guided by the flashe^,pf the musketry, sent their slVit and shells, booming 
at random, through the lines of fight, and the gun-boats, dropping down the river, 
opened cheir fire upon the flank of the supporting columns, which, being put in 
motion by Sir John Hope on the first alarm, were now coming up from the side of 
Boucaut. '1 hus .-.early 100 pieces of artillery were in full play at once, and th i 
shells havingjjet fire to the fascine-depots and to several houses, the flames cast a 
horrid glare over thk: striving masses. ^ 

Amidst this confusion Sir Jfihn Hope suddenly disappeared, none P^new how, or 
wherefore, at the time, but it afterwards appeared that, having brought up the re- 
serves on the right to stem the torrent in that qu.irter, he pushed for St. Etienne by 
a hollow road which led close behmd the line of picqifcts ; the French had, however, 
lined both banks, and when he enueavoured to return, a shot struck him in the arm, 
while his horse, a large one,,^'LS was necessary to sustain the gigantic warrior, 
received eight bullets and fell upon his leg. His followers had by this time escaped 
from the defile, but two of them. Captain Henies, and Mr. Moore, a nephew of 
Sir }ohn_Moore, seeing hi^. helpless state turned back, and alighting, endeavoured, 
amidst tne heavy fire of the enemy, to draw him from beneath the horse. While 
thus engaged th^y were both struck down with dangerous wtunds, the J^'rench 
carried them all off, and Sir John Hope was again severely hurt in the?>ffoot by an 
English bullet before they gained the citadel. ■ 

rhe day was now beginning to break, and the allies were enabled to act witli 
more unity and effect. The Germans were in possession of SI. Etienne, and the 
reserve brigades of the guard*^ being properly disposed iSy General <Ho^ard, who 
had succeeded to the command- suddenly raisejJ a loua shout, and running in upon 
the French drove them back into ”he works with such slaughter that their own 
writers admit a loss of one general ,and ^more Jfhan 900 men. But on the British 
siderrGeneral Stopford was wounded, and the whole ^ss^was 830 men and officers. 
Of these more than 200 were taken, besides* the compvinder-in-chief ; and it is 
general’r^ 7/^qwledged that Captain Fc*-^^«,erC firm defence of the fortified house 
firf-t, and next\ne readiness and gallantry wit Ij whicl| General Hinuber and his 
Germans retook St. Etienne, saved the afties from arvery terrible disaster 

A few days after this piteous event the convention inft?e with Somt became 
known, and hostilities ceased. ^ 

All the French troops in tlie south wene now re-organized in one body under the 
conv^ndpf Suchet, but they we^e so little indined to aequiesf^e in the revolution, 
that Prihe^ Volignac, acting for the Duke of Angouldme, apph'ed^'to the British 
oommissary-gencrali Kennedy, for a sum Of money to qUiet themt^ ^ 

.'s T;>e Portuguese army vetumed to Portugal. The Spanish army to Spain, the 
genen^.s being it is said inenned at firBr-to declare for the Cortes against the king, 
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but they were diverted from thdr purpose by the mfiuence and authorities jUoi^ 

Use infantry embarked at Bordeaux^ some fbr Amedca,^some for 

' Engird, and the cavalry marchiipg through France took shipping at « 

Thus the war terminated, and with it all renrombrance of the veteran's servi<$es« 

% • • 

CHAPT^ VI. 

* GENERAL OBs'fevATIONS. ** 

Marshal Soult and General Thouvenot have been accused of fighting with a 
full knowledge of N^oleon's abdication. This cliarge, circulated ori^iially by the ‘ 
Bourbon party, is utterly unfounded. The extent of thi/ information convey^! to 
Thouvenot through the advaaced posts has b^n already noticed ; it was not 
sufficiently authentic to induce Sir John Hope to make a formal communication, 
ana \he governor could only treat it as an idle story to insult or to deceive him* and 
04>affie his^lcfcnce by retarding his counter-operations while the works for the siege 
wwe advancing. For liow unlikely, nay, impossible, rrjust it not have appeared, 
that the Emperor Napoleon, whose victories at Mont-Mirail and Champaubert were i 
known before the close investment of B.-^yonne, should have l^een deprived of his j 
crown in tlie space of a few weeks, and the stupendous event be only^ hinted at the | 
outposts without any relaxation in the preparations for the siege. ! 

As false and unsubstantial is the charge against SJblt, j 

Tile acute remark of an English militaiy writer, that if the Duke ol Dalnyitiahad I 
known of the peace before he fought, he would certainly have announced it after the 
battle, were it only to maintain himself in that city and claim a vi<^ry, is unan$WGrH» 
^le; but there are direct proofs of the falsehood of the ac'cusation. How was the 
iittelligence'to reach hmi ? It was not until theyth that the provision A government 
wrote to him from Pans aid the bearer could not^have reached I'oulouse under 
three days eircn by the most direct way, which was through Montauban. Now the 
► allies were in possession of that road oR the 4 th. and on the 9 th the French army 
was actually invested. The ir^telligence from Paris must therelorc have reached the 
allies first, as in fact it did, and it was not Soult, ft was ^^ord Wellington who com- 
menced the battle. The charge would theiefoie bear more against the English ^ 

I general, w'ho would yet have been the most insane well as the wickedest of men 
to have risked his army and his fame in a battle \sheie so many obstacles seemed to 
deny success. He also was the person ot all others called upon, by honour, gratitude, 
justice, and patriotism, to avenge tlie useless slaughter <4 his soldiers, to^proclaim 
the^infamy and s(^ the punishment of his inhuman adversary. » * 

Di#hei |ver byword or deed countenance the calumny ? 

Lord AlSrdeen, after the passing of the English reform bill, repeated the 
Jitcusation in the house of lords and reviled the minister for being on amicable 
political terms witlua man ca{:)able of such a enme. Lord Wellington rose on the 
instant and cr^habcally declared tl!at Marshal ^ultdid not know, a^d that it w::;,s 
imftpssible he could know of ♦the emperor’s abdication when he fought the battle. 
The detestable distinction of sportiiig with meids 'iWes by wHblesale attaches to no 
general on the records of history save the Qrange William, the murderer of Glencoe. 
And though Marshal Soult had known of the CTiperor's abdication he could no^ for 
that have been justly plaied*beside»that cold-blooded prince, who fought at St 
penis with the peace of Nifncffuen imhis pocket, because " he would not den;^imself 


penis with the peace of Nifr^pguen in^hiyipcket, because * * he would no t denvj iimelf 
a Safe lesson in his trade." • ^ 

The French marshal wa^at the*head a brave army, and it wms irapojjsiblc to 
know whether Napolijy had*abdicated voluntarily or been constrained. The^ 
authority of sucIj men as 1 alleyrand, Fouche, and other intriguers, forming a ptt>- 
visional governmenif self-institutcd and under the protecuon of foreign bayonets,, 
tlemanded no respect from Soult. He had even the right of denying the emperor’s 


In line ijrwas a question of patriotism and^calculati<t), a national quevtiomsvnich^ 
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tho gei»eAl of an army had a right to de<^ for himself, having reference alwa>s 
to the fcal will and des/»'e of the people at large. , ^ 

It was in this light that Soult viewed the matter, even aft‘er ^he battle when 
lie had fpya Colonel St Simon. 

' Writing to Talleyrand on the iand, he says, '* The circumstances which pre- 
ceded my act of adhesion are so extiaordinary as to create astt^nishment. 'Ibe 
7th the provisional government informed me ol the events which had happened 
since the ist of Aprif*. The 6th and 7^!, Count Dupont wrote to me on the i^nic 
subject. On the 8th the Duke of Feltrc.^ln liis quality of war minister, gave me 
notice, that having left the military cipher at Pans he would immediately forwai’tl 
me another. The 9th the Prince Bcrihier, vice-constably and, major-geneml, 
wro^ to me from FontainHcau, transmitting the copy of a convention and armistice 
whicli had been arnmged at Panr with the allied po\ cis ; he demanded at the same 
tune n state of tlie force and conclition of my army : but neither the prince nor the 
Duke of Feltre mentioned events, we had then only knowledge of a proclamation 
of the empress, dated the 3rd, which forbade us to recognize anything coming from 
Paris, ( 

" 'I'he lolh I was attacked near Toulouse by the whole allied amiv under the 
orders of Lord Wellington. This vigof.‘ous action, where the French army the 
weakest by half showed all its worth, cost the allies from 800c to 10,000 men ; Lord 
Wellington might perhaps have dispcnscfl with it. 

"The 12th 1 received thr^'iigh the Lnglish the first hintsW the events at Paris. 

I proposed an aimistice, it was refused, I icnewefl the demand, it was again refused. 
At last I sent C^^ount Gazan to Toulouse, and my reiterated proposal for a suspen- 
ssion of arms was accepted and signed tlic iSth, the armies being then in presence 
of each other. Ifie 19th I latified this convention and gave my adhesion to the 18- 
establishment of L^uis XVIII. And upon this subject I ought to declare that' I 
sought to obtain a suspension of arms before I manift^tcd my sentiments in order 
that my w ill and that of the army should be free. That neither FraneVnor posterity 
should have porver to say it was torn from by force of aims. To follow only the - 
will of the nation was a homage / mved tv my count) yf^' 

The reader will obscr\ie in iHj above letter ceitain osscrtion'?, lelativo to the 
numbers of the contending armies and tlie loss of the allies, which arc at variance 
with the statements m this hisKliy , and this loosC but common mode of assuming 
the state of an adverse force has been the ground-work for great exaggeration by 
some French writers, who stiangely enough claim a victory lor the French army, 
althougloihe Fiencli general himself made no such claim at the time, and so far as 
appeals has noLdrne so since ^ 

Victories are determined by deeds and their consequences. By this t(j.st M'S shall 
know who won the battle of Toulouse. ^ 

Now all persons, French and English, who have treated the subject, including 
the generals on both sides, arc agreed that Soult fortified Toulpuse, the canal, and 
the Mont Ras^e as positions of l>j^^le ; that lie U'as attack'^d, that Taupir’s rlivision 
was beaten, that the Mont Rave, with all its redoubto and entrenchnients, fell .into 
the allies' power. Fifrally, that Clie»,Fi ciieh arm / abandoned Toulouse, leaving there 
three wounded generals, ifioo men, scvciral gifcis.'and a quantity of stores at the 
disc^'etion of their aclvcrsaiies , Hn''F this w1tho.1t any fresh forces having joined the 
allies, or any remarlcable event atfcctiiig the opcialioi^.s happening elsewhere. 

Wa^, Toulouse worth preserving? „Was^ the ab^jhlfbnmcnt of it forced or 
voluntary r^^^.Mhe French general spoak*^ " I have entrenched the suburb of bt. 
Cypnen which I'iorms a good bridge-head. The cnciUy will not 1 think attack me 
1 there unless he desires to lose a part of Ins army. Two^^'^ights ago be made a 
demonstration of passing the Garonne two leagues above the city, but lie Wijl 
probably try to p^s it below, in whica ease 1 will attack hM whatever his force 
may ^>c, because it is of the utmost importance to me not to be cut off from ’ 
Moihaub^i ^-herc I have made abridge-*head.'’ — " I think’ the dnemj; will not move 
on your siuc unless^ / r 'love that way first, ckid I am detc,:mined tt'avoid that aSi long 
as y mnT — " If I could a month 011 the Garonne I should be able to put 6oco 1 

or Soub conscripts into the r^nks who nevv embarrass me, and who want arms which 
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1 expect with great impatience from 


►fgnan."—*'! am resolved to deliver haltib 
rloritjr of the e&emy. In this view I have 
e t(miH and ike canal, fdmisheif me with It 


retrett<^ed camp susceptible of defence." — *'Ihave received the tinhappt newa^of 
the enemy's entrance into Paris. This misfortune strengthens my determmgtlOn to 
Toulousi^hatever may happen. The preservation of the place^ which Oon- 
rams establishments of all kinds, is of the utpiost importance to us, but if unhappily 
I ai* forced to quit it, my movements wi#naturally bring mt nearer to you. Tn 


I ai* forced to quit it, my movements wi#naturally bring mt nearer to you. Tn 
that case you cannot sustain yourself at Perpignan because the enemy will inevitably 
follow me." — '* The enemy appears astonished at the determination I have taken to 
defend Toulouse, four days ago he passeft the Garonne and has done nothing 
since, perhaps the bad weather is the cause." • • 

From these extracts it is cSear that Soult reiblved if possible not to fall back' 
up^ Suchet, and was determined even to fight for the preservation of his com- 
munications with Montauban ; yet he finally resigned this important object for the 
important one of defending Toulouse, And so intent upon its preservation 
he, that having on tlie 25th of March ordered all th^ stores and artillery not of 
immediate utility to be sent away, he on 2nd of April forbade further progress 
in that work and even had those things already removed brought back. Moreover 
he very clearly marks that to abandon the city and retreat towards Suchet will be 
the signs and consequences of defeat, # 

These points being fixed, we find him on the evening of the loth writing to the 
same general thus : • 

The battle which I announced to you took place to-day, the Aiemy has been 
l^rribly maltreated, but he succeeded in establishing kimsetj upot^a position whicK 
jificcupied to the right of Toulouse. The general of division, Taupin, h^ been killed, 
General Hafispc has lost lys foot by a cannon-ball, and three^enerals of brigade 
arc wounded^ I am prepared to recommence to-m^row if the enemy attacks, but 
/ do not believe I can stay in Toulouse, might even happen that I shall be forced to 
^ open a passage to get out*' 

On the nth 0? April he Wittes again : 

"As I told you in my letter of yesterday I Ai in life necessity of retiring from 
Toulouse, and I fear being oblige^ to fight my wa^aat Baziege where the enemy is 
directing a column to cut my communications. To-morrow I will take a position at 
Villcfranche, because I have good hope that this obstacle will not prevent my passing."' 
Tcfthe minister of war he also writes on the 10th : ^ 

"To-day I rest in position. If the enemy attacks fne I wll defena myself. 

I lifivc^eat needPto replenish my means before I put the army^in march, yet I 
believe*hatlln the corning night I shgll be forced to abandon Toulouse, and It is i 
I^obable I shall direct my movements so as to rally upon the troops of the Duke of 1 
,fflbufera." 

Soult lays no c^him here to vicfcoiy. He admits that all the events previously 
indicated Sy him as the cdnsc^piences of defeat w^re tful filled to the lefter. That is 
to S?ty, the loss of the positiori of beetle, the coi^ecmcnt evaemtiort of the city, and 1 
the march to join Suchet. On tl^e <jther hand l 5 )ra Wellington clearly obtained all j 
that he sought. He desired to passtthe C^ron»e and be did pass it ; he desired to | 
and wo^k%of|^lont^ave and he did win them ; ht 


that he sought. He desired to passtthe Caron»e and be did pass it \ he desired to 
win the position and wo^k^^of|^lont^ave and he did win them ; he desirqd toSmer 
Toulouse and he did ente^ as a conqueror at the head of his troops. 

• Amongst tile French wrfters wh<f, vuitkout denying these fac^ l^KlUffin to a 
victory, Cboumara is most (^serving of notice. This gentleman, kjown as an able 
engineer, ^iih a pratoworthy* desire tobrender justice to the great capacity 
Marshal Syult, shows clearly that his genius would have shone Inthis campaign' 
with far greater lust^f Marshal Suchet ha<i adopted his plans and supported him 
in a cordial manner, mit Mr. Choumara, heated by his subject, completes the picture 
by a crowning victoi;y at Toulouse which the marslial himself appears i|p^ to ^0g<» 
nize. The woitc Is^ very valuable historical documenWvith rjwct to tlie disputes 
bttwdbn' Sfult and Suchei,*but with re 4 >ect to the battle of Ifcnlouse it contains . 
^ve ermrs as to factSy and the inibrences are untenable though thfe presni^^^re 
admitted. ^ » 
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Thc^, substance of Mr. Choumara's ailment is, that the position of Tpulpuse 
was of the«naticre of a fortress. That the canal was the recti position of the 

Mont an outwork, the loss of which weighed little in the balance, b^use the 
French army was victorious at Calviitet against the Spaniards, at the convent of the 
Minimcs against the light division, at die bridge of Jumeaux against Picton, at 
St. Cyprien against General Hill. Finally, that the French general certainly won tHe 
victory because he oTered battle the lUTjet day and did not retreat from Toulouse 
until the following night. 

Now admitting that all these facts were established, the fortress W'as still taken. * 
^But the facts are surprisingly incorrect. For first Marsl^l Soult himself tells 
SuchC that the Mont Ra ^e was position of battle, and that the town and the 
canal supported it. < Nothing covld be more accurate than this description. For 
when he lost the Mont Rave, the town and the canal enabled him to rally his anny 
and take measures for a retreat. But the loss of the Mont Rave rendered the ^raal 
untenable, why else was Toulouse abandoned ? That the line of the canal was 
more formidable one to att'ick in front than the Mont Rave is true, yet that did !^)t 
constitute it a position ; it was not necessary to attack it, except partially at Sacarin 
and Cambon, and thebiidgeof the DcmoLelles; those points once forced the oanal 
would, with the aid erf the Mont Rave, have helped to keep the French in Toulouse 
as It hod before helped to keep the allies out. Lord Wclljngton once established 
on the south s'de of the city .Vnd holding the Pech David could have removed the 
bridge frprn Seilh to Poilet, above Toulouse, thus shortening and securing his com- 
munication with Hill ; the French army must then have surrendered, or broken oul, 
AO easy matter sucl>» a difficult and strangled countiy. The Mont Rave was 
therefore not only the position of battle, it was also the key of the position bchirW 
the canal, arid Mr.,^ 'de Choumara is placed in this dilemma. He must admit the 
allies won the fight, or confess<-:the main position was id badly chosen that a slight 
reverse at an outwork was sufiicicnt to make the French army abanewn it at every 
other point. 

But were the French victorious at every other gpint? Against the Spaniards 
they w’crc, and Picton also was repulsed. The order of movements for the battle 
proves, indeed, that this general's attack was intended to be a false one;* he dis- 
obeyed his orders, however, anU one of his brigades was repulsed ; but to check one 
brigade, with a loss of 300 or 400 men, is a small matter in a battle where more than 
80, 003 combatants were engaged. 

The C/glit division made a demonstration against the con\ent of the Minimes and 
nothing more. loss on the whole day was only 56 men ivJ officers, and no 
French veteran of the Peninsula but would laugh at the notion that a real a*: ack by 
that matchless division could be so stopped. 

It is said the exterior line of entrenchments at St. Cyprien was occupied witl. a 
view to offensive movements, and to prevent the allies from Q'^tablishing batteries 
to rake the line of the canal fromAhat side of tfie Ciaronn ' , but wh^’i^eve.' may have 
been the object, Gei;K;ral Hill got possession of it, and was so far victorious. He 
was ordered not to as"^sail the sJcoi'.^l line scnohsly and he did not, for his whole loss 
scitrcely exceeded 80 men and officers. .1 ^ 

From these undeniable facts, if is clear tnatthe French gained an advantage 
against Pictofi, and a marked success againstHhc Spcimkrds ; but Beresford’s attack 
was sov'|\y^^ive as to counter-balance these /ailures md* even to put the defeateicl 
St'aniards lu ..session of the height they 'bad ongimilly contended for in vain. 

Mr. Choumara attributes Beresford’e success to 'Liupin’s errors and to a vast 
superiority of numbers on the side of nhe allies. '* FiftyilJrree thousand infantry, 
more than 8000 cavalry, and a reserve of 18,000 men of all aims, o])posed tp «5*ooo 
French infantry, 2500 cavalry, and a tieserve of 7000 con scrqlll" 3000 of which Were 
unry-^lic^.’J , Such is the enormous dispropoition assijpiea on the authority of 
General Yaudoncourt. “ " ^ 

Now the errors o^Taupin may have hreti great, anl!. his couutrymen are the best 
judges of his dement ; brt the numbers here assumed are most inacebmte. Tjic 
impei*al muster-rolls are noiof aUter f'-'te than December 1813, yet an official Wble 
' * Appenc^'x, No. 31. 
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of the o^nization of SouU's army, published by the French luiKtary htStonSo 
Ko^. $:ive$ ^.635 combatants on the*cotb of March. Of ())e$c, in rouno^)ii(hl>em> 
w^e ipianqy* hyoo cavalry, and 5700 '^ere artillery^men, etiginf^s, mineiOi 
Saf^rs, ^ens‘d*armes. and military workmen. Kothing is said of the reserve 
divisioti of conscripts commanded by Genersil Travot, but General Vauoonpodrt's* 
table of«the sai^e army on tlie ist of Apnl, adopted by Choumara, sup^ies the 
dteficicncy, 'I’hc conscripts are there set down, ysjSy, and tliis cipher being added 
to jock’s, gives A total of 43,900 fightinj|»nen. The loss in^combats and marches 
from the 10th of March to the ist of Apramust be deducted, but on the other hand 
we find Soult informing the minister of war, on the 7th of March, that 3000 scMiers ' 
dispersed by the battle of Orthes were still ^vandering behind llie army ; the greaipt 
part must have joified before the battle of Toulouse. •There was also the i^gSar 
garrison of that city, composfyi of the dep6ts ot several regiments and the urban 
guards, all under Travot. Thus little less than ^,000 men were at SouU's disposal. 

^I^et 12,000 be deducted for, 1st, the urban guard which was only employ^! to 
) maintain the police of the town ; 2ud, the unarmed conscripts ; 3rd, the military 
%)rkmeft not brought into action ; 4th, the detachmenj^ employed on the flanks to 
communicate with I^a Fitte in the Arrigge, and to reinforce General Lovcrtlo at j 
Montaitban. There will remain 38,000 gghting men of all arms. And with a y^y 
powerful artillery ; for we find Soult, after the action, directing seven ficld-battcries 1 
of eight pieces each to attend the army ; and the French writers mention, besides 1 
this field train, ist, % pieces which were transferAd during the battle from the 
exterior line of St, Cypricn to the northern and eastern fronts; 2nd, four 24-pouivders 1 
and seveml i6-pounders mounted on the walls of the city ; 3rd, the armaments of 
the bridge-heads, the works on Calvmet, and those at Sacanft and Gambon. 
#,VMierefore, not less than 80, or perhaps 90, pieces of French artillery were engaged, 

• An approximation to the strength of the French army being gthus made, it 
remains to show the number of the allies, and with respect to tfie Anglo-Pottugucse 
troops thatiian be done very exactly, not by approximative estimates but positively 


from the original returns. • 1 

The morning state delivered to Lord Wellington on the loth of April, bears ; 
43,744 British and Gennaifl*, and 20,793 Poi^gucse^ in all 64,537 soldiers and 
officers present under arms, exclusive of artiuerymen.* Of this number nearly 
10,000 were cavalry, 1188 being^Portuguese. % 

I'he Spanish auxiliaries, exclusive of Mina’s bands investing St. Jean Pied de 
Port, were 1st, Giron’s Andalusians and the third aimy under O’Donnel, 15,000; 
2nd, the Galhcians under General PVeyre, 14,000; 3rd, 3000 Gallicjgns under 
Monllo, .and as many more under I^onga, making with the Anglo-^ortiigueso a total 
dr9Q^ocomb,ffints with somewhat more than 100 pieces of field-artillery. 

of till! force, O'Donners troops were in the v.illey of the I 3 asian, Longa's on 
Upper Ebro; one division of Freyre’s Gallicians was under Carlos D’Espagne 1 
in fiont of Bayonne; one half of Morillo’s division was blockading iVavarrens, the I 
other half and #ic 9000 Galliciwts remaining under Freyre, were in front of I 
Toulouse. Of the Arfglo^Portuguese, the first «ind fifth divisicfiis, and three 
ifffattachcd brigades of inf.intry, with one br^aie of cavak-y, were with Sir John 
Hope at Bayonne; the sevemlj cuvision was , at Cordeau.x; the household brigade 
of heavy cavahy was on the marc^ from*thcEl)ro where it had passed the winter; 
the ]\ntugiiese horsemeij wgre parUy employed on the communications in th^rca**, 
partly near Agen, wlicrg^ir Jolin Campbell commanding the 4th regiment had an* 
•engagement on tlie nth wfth the cc^elAiited ivtrtisan Florian.f third, 

fourth, sixth, and light divisions §f inlantry, and Le Cor’s PorftJ^ese, ciillecPihe 
unattachwl division -^re with Lord Weflington, who had also Bock’s, Ponsonby’^^ 
Fane’s, Vivian's, anerfeord E. Somerset’s brigades of cavalry.J ^ 

These troops, yM the morning of loth, mustered under arms, jn round 
numbers, 31,000 *antry,.of which 4W weie officers, sergeants,.and drummers, 
leaving 26, ( 00 baymeta Add 12,000 Spaniards under Freyre and hJ<yllo,*iKid we 

I# •• $cerfiot« at tf e end of The Appendist. • t Sec note at the eUd of the Appendix, 
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ha<^c a total of 43.500 infart try. The cavalr3|a.mounted to 7000, and there wefe 64 
pieces of artilleir. Hei^ce about sa.ooo of ail ranks and arn]S were in line to ^ght 
38,000 French ^Ith more than 80 pieces of artillery, some being of tlti larges^ 
calibre, r ^ 

But of the allies, only 24,cxx) men with 52 guns can be said to have been seriously 
engaged. Thirteen thousand sabres and bayonets with 18 guns w^re on tfie left ^ 
the Garonne under General Hill. Neither the light division nor Ponsonby’s heavy 
cavalry, nor Bock’s Grarmans were reallj^m^aged. Wherefore, 12,600 sabres tChd 
bayonets under Beresford, 9000 bayonets under Freyre, and 2500 of Picton’s 
division really fought the battle. Thus the enormous disproportion assumed by the 
Frpneh writers disappears entirely; for if the allies had tlie ad'tantagc of numbers 
it wasechiefly in cavalry, and horsemen were of little avail against the entrenched 
position and piepondurating artillopy of the French general. 

The Duke of Dalmatia’s claim to the admiration of his countrymen is wa^l- 
founded and requires no vain assumption to prop it up. Vast combinations, 
inexhaustible personal resources, a clear judgment, unshaken firmness andepatien^^ 
under difficulties, unwavering fidelity to his soveriegn and his country, are what rto 
man ‘can justly deny him. In this celebrated campaign of only nine months, 
although counteracted by tlie treacherous hostility of many of his countr>'mfcn, he 
repaired and enlarged the works of five strong places and entrenched five great 
camps with such works as Nfaiius himself would not hay* disdained; once he 
changed his line of oj^erations and cither attacking or defending delivered 34 battles 
and coml,nt'^ Defeated m oil, he >ct fought the last as fiercely as the first, remain- 
ing unconqueref| in mind, and slill intent upon renewing the struggle when peace 
onme to put a stqii to his prodigious efforts. Those efforts ware fruitless becausijj 
Suchet renounced him, because the people of the south were apathetic and fcrtuiK^ 
was adveise ; feecau^c he was opposed to one of the greatest generals of the worM 
at the head of unconquerable ti\c>ops. For what Ale\afidcr’s Macedoi^ians were at 
Arbela, Hannibal's Africans at Cann.n*, tites.ir's Romans at Ph irsalia,' Napoleon’s 
guards at Aiisterlitz, such w'cre Wellington^ Biitisli soldiers at this period, 'llic 
same men who had fought at Vimicia and Talaveta contended at Orthes end 
Toulouse, bix yeais of ufiinterrC pted success had engrafted on their natural 
strength and fierceness a confidence which rendered them invincible. It is by this 
measure Soult’s firmness and tne constancy of hiS army is to be valued, and tlic 
equality to which he 1 educed Ins great adversary at Toulouse is a proof of ability 
w'iiich a judicious fiicnd w'ould put forward latlicr than suppress. 

Was Ifx not a great geneial who, being originally opposed on the Adour by nearly 
double his own luu/ibers, for such was the propoition after the g*. 'at detachmc’'-‘s 
w ere witlidrawn fiorn the French army by the cmpercr in January, did yelf by aid 
of his fortresses, by his able marches and combinations, oblige his adv^isary to ciu- 
ploy so many troops for blockades, sieges, and detached posts, th it at Toulouse hii 
army was scarcely moio numerous than the French ? Was it nothing to have drawn 
Wellington fr^m such a distance ajpng the frontfer, and force Iiiin at^ast,® either to 
fight a bnttle under the most astonishing disadvantagescoi to retreat wYth dishonQ''r. 
And this not because fne ICnglist gtiieral had cbmmitted any fault, but by the force 
of combinations which, embracing all the ^dvanUxges offered by the country, left him 
no ^tion. ^ ? 

That Soult made some mistakes is true, and'perhap^ tht most important was that 
. which t|ie emperor warned him against, tijiougl?, too late^.t^iS leaving so many men in® 
Bayonne.’^'K^ii/fid so he says because the'jSrtice could not hold out 15 days without 
the entrenched Qimp, and the latter required merf ; bpt ftie result proved Napoleon’s 
4-agacity, for the alhes made no attempt to try tlie strength «^the camp, find on the 
i8ih of March Lord Wellington knew not the real force of the garrison. Up to Uiat 
period bir John Hope was inclined to blbckade the place only, Sd from the difficulty 
of gathering the necessary stores and ammunition on the ^ight bank of the Adour, * 
the tla»gh resolved upon wa's not Iven commenced on thef'i4th*of April when 
that bloodf and mo^t Innien^.ble sally was ojiade. Hence the citatiel could not cveiji^ 
with a weaker garrison have been taken before the end of April, and S( 5 iU might ' 
haveij-d Abba’s division of (Jooo good troops in the battles of Orthes and Toulouse, 
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Had Sachet joined him, his army would have been numeron^ enough to bair JLotd 
Wellijigton's progn^ altogether, espeftally in the latter position. Here k is im* 
];^ssiolc to adngre 'the sagacity of the English general, who from the nrst wfiS 
averse to eutenng France and only did so fora political object, under the oromiseof 
great reinforcements and in the expectation tbit he should be allowed to (Jtganh^ o. 
l^urbon^irmy. ••Wliat could he have done if Soult had retained tire 20,000 nten 
drafted in January, or if Siichet had joined, or the people had taken arms? 

•low well Soult chose his ground atjj^ulousc, how confidently he trusted that 
Ins adversary would even tu illy pass tl<b Garonne below and not above the city, 
with what foiesight he constructed the bridge-head at Montauban, and prepared the 
difficulties Lord Wellington lind to encounter liave been ah'eady touched upon. 
Hut Mr Ghoum ira has assumed that the English genemrs reason foi ielmqi|j^shflTig 
the passage of the G iionne at Ibi tet on the night ^ the 27th, \va* not the want of pon- 
togyiis but the foir of being attuked during the ofx’ntion, adducing m proqf SoUlt’s 
orders to as‘^ail the heads of his coluniiis. "1 hose orders arc however dated the3iSt, 
^ t^ee dajjs aftci the attempt of which Soult appears to have known nothing at the 
time : they wtre given m the supposition th it I ord 'UJpllington wished to effect a 
second passage at that point to aid Gencial Hill while descending the Arfiege, 
And what reason has any man to suppoic that the same general and troops- who 
jiassed the Nive and defeated a like counter-attack near Bayonne, would be deterred 
by the fear of a batth^lrom attempting it on the (^ronne? The passage of the 
Nivc was clearly morci dangerous, beciuse the communication with the rest of the 
army was nioie difficult Soult s disposable force larger, his counter-njpvements 
more easily hidd'=*n until the moment of execution At Portet the j^assage, designed 
^r the night season, would hive been 1 surprise, diid the whole army, drawn tloi|e 
^ that side could liave been thrown over in three 01 four hours with the exception 
of the divisions d( stined to keep the trench in check at ^t. Cj^Drien. Soult’s 
orclets did r^t cmbrice sueft an oixialion. 'Ihey directed Clausel to fall upon the 
lie id of the^troops ard cntsli them while m the disorder of a later passage which 
was expected and watched for • 

General Clausel, having f^ui divsions in h md, was no doubt a foimjd*ible enemy, 
and Soult's notion of defending the river byfa eoiuktcr attack was excellent in 
principle ; but to conceive is one thing, to execute is another His orders were, as I 
have said, only issued on the 31^1, when Hill was acioss both the Garonne and the 
Arriege Lord Wellington s tlcsign w as then not to foice a passage at Portet, but 
to menace that point \nd really attack St Cypnen when Hill should have 
descended the Anicgt Nor did Soult himself much expect Clausel i*ouId have 
afiy opportunitjw^to attack, for m his letter to the minister #f#war he said, the 
positions •e^ween the Arnegc and the cinal were all disadvantageous to the French, 
^nd his intention was to fight in Toulouse if the allies approached from the south ; 
*et he still believed Hill s movement to be only a blind and that Ia>rd Wellington 
would finally atte^ipt the passage ^elow "loulouse 

lhe*Frei[^h gencra 4 s v^iews and measure were profoundly* reasoned but 
e’Wieinely simple Hisfirst^caie on aniving at Toulouse was to secure the only 
budge over the Garonne by comjfleting the #oi^s of St cypiien, which he had 
begun while the aimy was still At Tarbes# He thus gamed time, and as he felt sure 
that the allies could not act m the Arnegc district, he next diiectcd his atten^on to 
the bridge-head of Mon^^ubSn to s< 5 fcuie a retreat behind the Tarn and the power of 
•establishing a fresh line o# operati^n^. Meanwhile, contrary to his ^wctalion.* 

'l^TOicrr general, 


w • • • 

Lord Wellington did attempt ^ aci on the Arriege, and thin?. 


turning necessity m ob^rvgtion to thfft side, entrenc^icd a posu»n on the south . 
soon however he hacq^oof that his first notion was well-founded, that his adversai|ia| 
after losing much toie must at last pass below Toulouse , wherefore he fwoceeded 
with prodigious activity to fortify the Monf Rave and prepare a field of battle on the 
northern and eastern fir>nts of the city. /Jhese works advanced so rapidly, while 
the wet weaShet oy keeping the rivers flooded, reduced Lord 'fcjlllmgfon to 
^naftivitji that ^ult becattie confident «n their stren^h, ar*i peing mnyenced also 
W thcoiews from Paris, telinquibhed his first design of#>pposing 4 ie passag^of 
Garonne and preserving the line of operations by Montauban, To hcffd^lk^ulouse 
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then became his great object, nor was he cUverteci from this ^ the accident which 
befel I-^rd Wellington's bridge at Grenade* Most writers, French and Em^lish, 
have blamed Ifim for letting slip that opportuniiy of attackifg Beresfgrd. It js 
said that General Reille first informed him of the rupture of the bridge, and 
strongly advised him to attack the droops on the right bank ; but Cboumara has 
well defended him on that point ; the distance was 15 miles, thecevent Uncertain, 
the works on the Mount Rave would have stood still meanwhile, and the allies 
might perhaps have formed St. Cyprie*;^,; # 

Lord Wellington was, however, under nb alarm for Beiesford, or rather few him- 
self, because each day he passed the river in a boat and remained on that side. 

His force was not less than 20,000 including sergeants and officers, principally 
Bntiaia ; his position was oa a gentle range, the flanks covered by the Ers and the 
Garonne ; ho had 16 guns in bat^ry on his front, t,hich was likewise flanked by 
30 other pieces placed on the left of the Garonne. Nor was he without re^gat. 

He could cross the Ers, and Soult dared not have followed to any distance lest the _ 
river should subside and the rest of the army pass on liis rear, unless, r^erting to^" 
his original design ot op«raiing by Montauban, he lightly abandoneef his m\v 
matured plan of defending Toulouse. Wisely therefore he continued to strengthen 
his position round that city, Ins combinafrons being all directed to force the allies to 
attack him between the Ers and the Mont Rave, where it seenied scarcely possible 
to succeed. ^ 

He has been also charged with this fault, that he did riot entrench the hill of 4 
Pugade.f Choumara holds that troops placed there would have been endangered 
w'lthout adequa/e advantage' Tins docs not scern conclusive. The hill was under , 
liie shot of the m^in lieiglil, it might have been entrenched with works open to tl^‘ 
rear, and St. Pol’s brigade would thu'> have incuired no moie danger than whejfi 
plsiced there ^ithoi^ any entrenchments Hcresford could not have moved up the 
left bank of the Ers until thei^w'oiks were earned, arAl this would h^ye cost men. 

It is tliercfore probable that \v\nt of lime caubcd Soult to neglect this advantage. 

He committed a graver error duimg the Prattle by falling upon Bereslord with 
'raupm’s division only, when he could have cmployo(IyD’Armagiiac’s and Villatte's 
likew'ise in that attack. lh»shoul(Chavcf.illenon him also while in the deep country 
below, and before he had foi me^ his lines at the foot of the lieights. What hindeicd 
him ? Picton was repulsed, Ereyie was defeated, tlfe light division was protecting the 
fugiliv'cs, and one of Mamnsin’s biigade-s withdrawn liom ht. Cypricn had roinfoKH'd 
ihe victorious tioojis on tlu' ('\treme left of the Calvmot platform. Heresfoid's 
eoliimn, f<iitangled in tlii' maishy ground, without aitillery, and menaced both fiont 
and rear by ravrif^ry, could not have lesisted such an ovei whclrniir^^ ina.ss, and b-. 'd 
Wv'llington can scarceb esc.ipo criticism for placing him m that predicafjacnf; 

A eomnnnder is not indeed to refr.iin from high attempts because of tbciy 
perilous nature, the greate st have e\<T been tlio most daring, and the Engli^i 
genernl, wlio could not lemani iivK'tue before 'J'^iiloiise, wits nottdeterred by danger 
or difficulty : <lwice he passed ^tlio^bio.id and lapid Gai'irnne, and ^ckRss of hi-, 
enemy’s strength and^skill, woi'ked his way to a erowriftng victory. This was hsu\li- 
liood, grealiK'ss. But in P.«’iesf^hd^. pnrlicular*attack lie did not overstep llie rules 
of art, he hurtled against tliem, and that ire was^nrA dam.igcd liy tlie shock, is owing 
to hie good fortune, the fieie<'iiess of^ Iris soldiefs, and the errors ol ins advc'is.uy. 
What if Betesford had beetr ovei thrown on*^lhe Past' Wellington must haw* 

’ repasse<?.j’TC' Garonne, ha])py if by i.ipid^iy lni» could ii;-'ftihlo in time with Hill oil 
th(t left i)aiffe“**^Tesford’s failure would Ifitve ^een absolute luin, and that alone 
refutes the Fretfch claim to a victoiy. Was there np ohier mode ofatt.uk? That 
■^vlan hardly l3C said. Beresford p.issed tli*' laivaiir load t«»^ssail tlie pJatfoim of 
St. Sypieie, and he was probably so ordered to avoid an atj^ack in flank by the 
Lavaur road, and because the platfoin/ol ('alvinet on the side of tlie Ers river was 
more^ strongly entrenched than that Sypiere. BuV.for this gain it was too* 

much to tl]f^ his column into the deep ground without guns; ^d quite separated 
from the rest of the^aAny, st^eing that the (fivahy intended to mmntam Ij^ coitnet^^ 
Action ^ere unable to act in rfhat miry labyrinth of water-courses. If the^paniards 
were j6>igeU capable of carrying the strei.gest part of the Calvinet platform, Beres- 
/■ ^ 
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ford's dnc Anglo- Portugese diyrsions were surely equal to attacking this same 
platf^m on the immediate left of th * Spaniards, ana an ^vanced guar^ 
lyive snffi^d to pr^ect* the left flank. The assault would then haveSDeemmade I 
unity, by a great mass and on the most important point : for the conquest of ^St. 
Sypiere was but a step towards that of Calvin^, but the conquest of Calvilet would 
have rendered St. Sypiere untemible. ’ It is however to be observed that the | 
5>pfeiniards attacked too soon, and their disi>ersion e.\ceedod all reasonable calcula'' i 
tioiS. so ixinic-stricken they were as to djjg^ from Lord Wellyigton at the time the | 
bitter observation, tliat he had seen mdby curious spectacles, but nevei* before saw | 
10,000 men running a race. 

Soult's retreat 'loulousc, a model ®f order and regularity, was made in | 
' night. This proves llie difficulty of his situation. Nevemheless it was notdes|israte; ; 
nor was it owing to his advtsrsary’s gcnerous^forbejirance ahat he passed Un- j 
masted under the allies' guns, as an ICnglisli writer has erroneously ^sumed. 
For first tliose guns had no ammunition, and this was one reason why Lord WeU | 
^ ^ li s ten, ^hough eager to fall upon him on the iith, could not do so. On the 12th 
sSult was gone, and his march covered by the great canal could scarcely have been 
molested, because the nearest point occupied by the allies was more than a mile and 
a half distant. Nor do I believe that S«iU. as some othci writers have imagined, 
ever designed to hold Toulouse to the last. It would have been an avowal of 
military insolvency to ^lich his proposal that Such^f should join him at Carcas- 
sonne and retake the Shensive, written on the night of the nth, is quite opposed. 1 
Neither was it in the spirit of French waifare. The impetuous valour, and sus- ' 
^ ceplibiiity of that people aie ill-sinled for stern Numantiaii de.«jpajr. Place an j 

* attainable object of war before the French soldier and he will ^ake supernatunil j 
Ijriorts to gam it, but failing he becomes proportionally discouraged. Let some 
new chance be opened, some fiesh stimulus applied to his ardqpt sefsitive temper, 
and he will^usli forward a^ain with unbounded cjjiergy • tlie fear of death never 
checTcs him,^e will adempt anything. Put the unrelenting vigour of the British 

* ‘ infantry in resistance w^ars his fury oiA ; it was so pioved m the Peninsula, where 

the sudden deafening shout* rolling over a field of battle, moie full and terrible 
than that cf any other nation, and followed by lie siroag unwavering charge, often 
startled and appalled a French column, before who^ fierce and vehement assault any 
othei troops would have given \^y. 

Napoleon’s system of war w'us admii.ibly adapt'd to diaw’ forth and augment 
the nnlitaiy evcelhmce, and to sticiigilicn the wi.ikn«‘ss of the national character. 
His discipline, sevete but ap))e.iling 10 llu* feelings of hope and honour, wlfcnght the 
Cfsa-ak temperam»t or the I'Yench soldieis to patience under haiikhips, and strong 
emliii^neifunder fire ; he. taught the generals to rely on th(*ir own talents, to look 
io4lie couiUiy when'in tlie.y made war for resources, and to d.irc everything even 
%ith the smallest numbers, tliat the impomons valour of France might have full play : 
hence the violencr^jf their attacks^ But he also taught them to combine all arms 
togethei •an(yo keep stnmg icscrves, that suddtn (Jisorders might l)C repaired and 

* • thS^ I scon raged troojis have* time to i. illy and recover their^iristme spirit, certain 

tliat they would then renew the bflttle with tie iunc confidence as before. He 
thus made his troops, not mviftciWe incfc.'cd. nature had put a bar to that in the 
chararti'r of the Biitish soldier, but*so terrible and suic in war tliat the numbeyand 
greatness of llu'ir exploit^ sTltpassi^l those of all otlior n.ilions : the Roni.ms not 
Excepted, if regard be haa 4o the .sli#itu<iss of the period, m.r the Man>^janians. if * 
the quality of llicir opponents be ^nsuffTed ’ • 

J-et their amazin^toils m Peninsula war alone, which thoufh so great and 
important was but aiTbpisode in their military history, be considered. In Spains 
large armies will ^arue ami small armies will be beaten," was the aiying of 
, Itory IV. of France, and this was no lighrphrase of an indolent monarch, but the 
“profound conclusion o4a sagacious gemyal. Yet Napoleon's enormous j^j-mlcs 
were so wonderfully organized that they existed and fought in Spain*i^_six years, 
audvithqut cess^ion, for«io them winters and sumiTfers w«r^ alike. Their large 
“aimies vSured incredible toils and privations, but weronot starved out, i^were * 
their small armies beaten by the Spaniard!! And for their daring and reSburce a 
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single fact recorded by Lord Wellington wiy suffice. They captured more than one 
strong place in Spain v«thout any provision of bullets, save those fired at thfpi by 
their enemies, ftaving trusted to that chance when they formeduhe sieg(p! ^fofe 
thQ Briti^ troops they fell, but ho\>^ terrible was the struggle I how many defeats 
they recovered from, how many brave men they slew, what changes and inter- 
positions of fortune occurred befoie they could bo rolled back*Upon fheir 
frontiers ! And this is the glory of England, that her soldiers and hers only w6*e 
capable of ovcrthrovvilig them in equal b^^. I seek not to defraud the Portugliese 
^ of his well-earned fame, nor to deny the Spaniard the merit of his constancy. 
England could not alone have tiiinnphed m th'' -^tiuggle, but for her share in the 
doi’vcrancc of the Peninsula let tliis biidf sumnlary speak. c 

Sl% expended more thaTi 100,000,000 sterling on h('i own operations, she subsi- 
dized Spain and Pifrtiigal beside^, and with her si 1 *f)plies of clothing, arms, and 
ammunition maintained the armies of both even to the guerillas. From moowip 
to 70.000 British troops were cmpioycfl by her constantly, and while her naval^ 
squadrons continually harassed the French with descents upon the coasts#) her 
forcas fought and won 19 ifitched battles and innumerable combats; they madc*^r 
sustained 10 sieges, look four great fortresses, twice expelled the French from 
Portugal, preseiwed Alicant, Carthagena.^Cadiz, Lisbon; they killed, wounded, and 
took about 200,000 enemies, and the bones of 40,000 British soldiers lie scattered on 
the plains and mountains of tics Peninsula. ^ 

Finally, for Portugal she re-organ ized a native aimy and supplied officers who 
led it tc^ victory, and to tlic whole Peninsula she gave a geneial whose like has 
seldom gone foi»:h to conquer. And all this and more w-as necessary to redeem the » 
Peninsula from F«mcc ! C 

The Duk(* of Wellington’s campaigns furnish lessons for gcneials of all nationrs, 
but they muS always be peculiarly models for British commanders m future con- 
tinentaf wars, because he modified and icconcilcd the great principl(|r of art with 
tiie peculiar difficulties which attend gencial^controlled by politicians who, depending 
upon private intrigue, prcfei paili.imentary to national intciesls. An English com- ^ 
mander must not trust ins foi time. He daie not risk ntich however conscious he may 
be of personal resouices wlfeii onc^disaster will be his ruin at home. His nicosures 
must therefoie be siiborilinatc /o this primary consideration. Lord Wellington’s 
caution, spimging from that soiiicc, has led friends and foes alike into wrong 
conclusions as "to his system of war. The French call it want of enterprise, timidity; 
the English have denominated it tlu* Fabian system. These are mere phrases. 
His systWi was the same as that of all gieat gcneials. He held his army in liand, 
keeping it with •Jif^miligated labour always in a fit state to mai*€*i or to figlU 
thus prepared he acted indifferently as occasion offered on the offensive' d"'- derCnsivc, 
displaying in both a complete mastery of his art. Sometimes he vvas indebted 
foitune, sometimes to his natural genius, but always to his untiring industry, for ne 
was emphatically a painstaking man. « c ^ 

That he w'as less vast in hr. dtsigns, less daring in c^cecution, weither so rapid 
nor so original a comi»ander as^apoleon musj^be acfinittcd, and being later iif-the 
field of glory it is to be prcsunied ihat he Icarycd something of the art from tliat 
greatest of all masters, >et sonietl^mg ^esidp file difference of genius must be 
allovled for the difference of situation; Napoleon wn^ n^ver even in 'his first cam- 
paign of Italy so harassed by the French as Wellington v^j^s by the English, SpanLh, 
and Poi^t-jay^^c governments. Their systems ef war wdre how^ever alike in principle* 
thtf.r openUior^' being necessarily modified by their ^Iiffereiit political positions. 
jGreat bodily e^rtion, unceasing watchfulness, exad combinj^tions to pjotect their 
vlianks and communications without scattering their forced these were coilunon to 
both. In defence firm, cool, enduringi^in attack fierce and obstinate; daring when 
daring wjvs politic, but always operating by the flanks in preference to the front 
in they were alike, but in fcllowing up a victory ^he English general 

fell short 0? the French emperor. The battle of Wellington w^s <he stroke Of a 
battering-ram, dowfi went the wall in ruin^ llie battl#<rf Napoleon the^well 
and •lasji qf a rtighty wavd, ^fore which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood 
pourea onwards covering all, ’’ ® 


History the Penifki^ai^ Wc^ 


Yet was there nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to bo discen^ed 
English general's campaigns, neither \vas he of i4>e Fabian scht^. Ha 
wmmeg^ that commander's system to the Spaniards, bitt he^ M net foUoW 'lt 


^ the nfountaiiis. refused battle, and to the unmatched skill and valoof of the great 
(^rthagiiiian opposed the almost inexhaustible military resourcesMof Home. L^rd 
W^lington was never loath toiight wheg||herc was any equ^ity of numbers. 
landed in Portugal with only 9000 men, Vith intent to attack Junot who had 24,000, 
At Rolip a he was the assailant, at Viiniera he was assailed, but he would have 
changed to the offejjsive during the battle if others had not interfered. At Op<yto 
he was again the cLirmg and successful assailant. In Che Talavcra campaign ne 
took the initiatory niovementt) although in the totle itself he •sustained the shock. 

campaign of 1810 in Portugal was entirely defensive, because the Portuguese 
army W'as young and untried, but his pursuit of Massena in i8it was as entirely 
aggressive although cautiously so, as well knowing that in mountain warfare those 
\#io att^k labour at a disadvantage. The operations the following campaign, 
including the battles of Puentes Onoro and Albuera, the first siege of Badajosf and 
the combat of Guinaldo, were of a mixcil character; so was the campaign of Sala- 
manca ; but the campaign of Vittona and that in the south of France were entirely 
and eminently offensi^. 

Slight, therefore, i? the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And for the En- 
glishman’s hardiness and enterprise, bear witness the passage of the Douro ^ Oporto, 
the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajos, the surorisc 01 the forts 
at Mirabete, the march to Vittoiia, the passage of the Bidasso^tne victoiy of 

t livelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, the fight of OHhes, the crowning 
attle of Toulouse ! To say that he committed faults is onlyjlo sajithat he made 
war ; but to deny him thci qualities of a great commander, is to rail against the 
clear mid-d^ sun for want of light. How few of nis combi n.ations failed ! How 
4 many battles he fought, victorious in*all ! Iron hardihood of body, a quick and 
sure vision, a grasping mind, untiring power of thought, and the habit of laborious, 
minute ihvestigation and arrangement — all thc^e qualjties he possessed, and with 
them that most rare faculty of coming to piompt and sure conclusions on sudden 
emergencies. This is the ccrtai« mark of a mastet spirit in wMr, without it a com- 
mander may be distinguished, he may be a great man, but he cannot be a groat 
captain ; Where troops nearly alike m arms and knowledge are opposed, the battle 
generally turns upon the decision of the moment. ^ 

the Somi^erra, Napoleon’s sudden, and what to those ^bgut him appeared 
noi’in^ens^c order, sent the Polish cavalry successfully charging up the mountain 
w|^en more Studied arrangements with ten times that force might have failed. At 
fTalavera, if Joseph had not yielded to the imprudent heat ot Victor, the fate of 
the allies would h^c been sealed At the Coa, Montbrun’s refusal to charge with 
his cavaljy saved uenenjl Ciaiifiu^tt’s division, the loss of which would have gone 
- towards pi'odiicing the evacuation of PoitugaW At Biisaco, Massena would 
suffer Ney to attack the fiist d*y, and thusjo^ the only ^vourable opportunity 
for assailing that fonnidable posit^n. ijt Fuentes Onoro, the same Massena sud- 
denly suspei^ed his attack whcn| a powci-fel effort would probably have been 
decisive. At^lbuera, Sqwltk coliiii»n of attack, instead of pushing forward, halted 
*to fire from the first heif^fct they had gained on Heresford’s right, wliich saved that ^ 
general from an early and total defAt.#**Again, at a later period the 

unpremeditated attack of ^hc fusWeers jjecided the contest. AldJarosa, General 
GrSiam, ^ith a wonderful pit>mptitude, snatched the victory at tne very momen^ 
when a terrible defeaf seemed inevitable. At Sabugal, not even the astonishing " 
fighting of the lighPdivision could have saired it, if General Reynier had possessed 
* this essential quality of a general. At El Bodon, Marmont failed to seize the most 


AtVimiera, Lord Wellington was debarred by fiirfrard from*' giving ^ signal 
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illustra.tion of tins iniuitive generalship ; but at Busaco and tho heights of San 
Cristoval, near Salamanca, he suffered Mai^cna and Marmont to commit glaring 
faults {inpj^nished. OH the other hand, he has furnished man^ examples of that 
successful improvisation in which Napoleon seems to have surpassed aH^'nankindJ 
Hia sud(*en retreat from OroiDcsa r'cioss the Tagus by the bridge of ArsobbpO ; 
his piissage of the Douro in 1809 ; his halt at Guinaldo, in the fa^c of Mamiont‘s 
overwhelming n^j^mbers ; ilie battle of Salamanca ; his sudden rush willi the th^ 
division to seize the liill of Annex at ^ttoria ; his^ counter-stroke with the ^th 
division at Sauroren^; hih battle of the^^'jth, two days afterwards ; his siioaen 
« passage of the Gave below Orthes. Add to these his wonderful battle of Assye, 
and the proofs are complete that he ppssesses in an eminent degree that intuitive 
ptfi^tion which distinguishes the greatest generals. ' 

Fortune, howevijr, always asserts her supremacy ^n war, and often from a slight 
mistake such disastrous consequAxes flow, tiiat in every age and every nation the 
uncertainty of arms has been proverbial. Napoleon’s march upon Madrid in i«b8, 
Ixjfore he knew the exact situation of the British army, is an example. By that 4 
march he lent his flank to his enemy. Sir John Moore seized the advantage, 
thoirgh the French emper^br repaired the error for the moment by his astonishing 
march from Madrid to Astorga, the fate^ the Peninsula was then decided. If he 
had not been forced to turn against Moore, Lisbon would have fallen, Portugal 
could not have been organized for resistance, and the jealousy of the Spaniards 
would never have suffered Wellington to establish a soli^ base at Cadiz : that 
general’s after successes would then have been with the things that are unborn. It 
was not so ordained. Wellington was victorious ; the great conqueror was over- 
thrown. Engliiid stood the most triumphant nation of the world. But with an • 
enormous debt, a^dissatisfied people, gaming peace without tranquillity, greatness, 
witliout intnijsic strength, the proaeut time uneasy, the future dark and thieateningt 
Yet she rejoices iiV the glory of her arms ! And it is a stirring sound ! War is 
the condition of thiswoild. From man to the smallest insect, all I're at strife, 
and the glory of arms, which cannot be ohuined without the exercise of honour, 
fortitude, courage, obedience, modesty, and temperance, excites the brave man’s '' " 
}3ainotism, and is a chastening corrective for the ridli man’s pride. Jt is yet no 
security for power. Napofcon, life greatest man of whom history makes mention ; 
Napoleon, the most wonderful commander, the most sagacious politician, the most 
])iofound statesman, lost by arms Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and 
Fiance. Fortune, that nnme for the unknown combinations of infinite pow'er, was 
wnntinir to him, .iiid without her ai<l the designs of man are a,s bubbles on a 
troubled wean. 






APPENDIX, 
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No. I. 

The following extracts of letters are published *0 avoid any future cavils ujjon the poiDt#thcy 
refer tO} and also to show how difficult it is f^r the histuiian to obtain certain and accurate 
details, when eye-witnesses, having no wish to mislead, differ so much. 

% BATTLE OF SALAMANCA.# 

Extract 0/ a memoir by Sir Charles Daluiac, %ofw was one of Le Marchant’s brigade qf 

heavy cavalry. • 

Throughout these charges upon the enemy, the heavy brigade^ was utfkupported by an^ 
\er portion of the cavalry whatever) but was followed, as rapidly it was ]>ossible for 
iiilfantry to follow, by the third division which had so gloriously led the attock in the first 
instance and had so e^ctually^urned the enemy's extreme left." • ® 

Extract from a memoir by Colonel Money, who was one of General Anson’s brigade of 
to light cavalry. 

**The third division moved 1# the right, and the cavalry t Le Marchands and Anson's^ 
were ordered to charge as soon as the tirailleurs of the Aird diysion began to ascend the right 
flank of the hill.” — ‘‘The rapid ^no^cmcnt of the cavalry whicn now began to gallop, and the 
third division pres.sing them (the Fre»ch), they run into tSe wood, which separated them from 
the army; we (Anson's liglu CM:A\y,) charged them under a heavy fire 0/ musketry and 
artillery from another height; near 2000 threw down their arms in different parts of the 
wood, and we continued the charge through the wood until our brigade came into an open 
plain of ploughed fields, wheic the dust was so great we Ct)uld see nothing, and h^ed ; wnen 
iMaif^Jnrcd away, wt#founa ourselves within 300 j-ards of a large body French infantry and 
artillei^, fowied on the declivity of a hill. A tremendous battle was heard on the other .«ide, 
whjph prev^tfd the enemy from perceiving us. At last they opened a fire of musketry ana 
j|ppe-shoc, and we retired in good order and without any loss.” 1 

Extract of a lettet^from Sir Henry Watson, commanding the first regiment of 
♦ ^ Portt^uese cavSlry under ^ 

•“•^When Marmont, at the battle of Salam.anca, advancefi his left, Lord Wellington ordered 
dowm the reserve, of which the xst anfl loth Poitu#ue^ cavalry afld two squadrons of the 
liritish cavalry under Captain Tow»se»d, no\t Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend, formed a part 
under Sir U. i^’Urban. The cavalry i|as pu^ed forward in contiguous columns, and were 
protected from the enemy 1 ^ a#mail r^ing ground, which, as soon as I had passcd,J[ was 
Ordered to wheel up, and q^rge the front in line. The enemy hati formed a sgitair, and 
gave us a volley as we advancod, the zzt 4 anc^the Z4th remained en poience /y charge - 
we completely succeeded, and the enemy speared panic-struck, and jjj^xkr-^k^J^Siteinpt to 
prevent our cutting and thrusHns at Aem in«ali directions until the mon^nt I was nbodt to 
withdraw ; Then a soldiA,^t not more than six or oi^it paces, levelled his musket at me^ and 
shot me through the shoplder, which knocked me off my horse, where I continued to Ike titt - 
the^ whole of Our infanllyr had passed over.” ^ 

Extract frqfsi a letter of Colonel Townsend, Dragoons, 

"At the baflle ^Salamanca I perfectly recollect seeing D’ Urban's cavalryAi^ancc tip the 
, 4 i]l,\md charge the French iiffantzy. Tkeyjwere repulsed, ifcd lefuV^tson (now Sir Henry), 
who leti^his regiment, thju first Portuguese, badly wounded on the "/ am a^osi 

the Eronek were riot in square, but Jn line, waiiing to recettiE the (tttq^qf 
teading brigade of the third division, which gallantly carrity^ everything before ' 
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No. R. 

C^ies '‘d* d€u:t^ di^iches de l’Empereur au MmtsTRB db la ^uBRtuc relatives 

Due DB Ragusb. 

MoNsi/ur le Due DE Feltre> ^ Dresde, le a8 Mai^ 1812. 

Jc vous renvois la corrcsponctence d’Espaghfc. Ecrivee au Due de^aguse que e'est le 
Rdi qui doit lui donner dcs di];eciions, que je suppose qu'il s’est retire devant Lord Welling^n 
scion les rfcgles de la guerre, en I’obligdant^ se masser, ct non en se replojrant devemt sa 
caValerift l€gere ; qu'il ^.mra conserve des tcHJtj de pont sur I'Agueda, ce qui peut sett^ lui 
permettre d’avoir cies ndiivelles de I’ennemi tousles jours, et de le teiiir en respect. Que si au 
*' coiitraire il a nils trctitc lieues d’lntervalle entre lui ct I’cnnemi, comme il I'a d^jk fait deux 
fois contra tous les phneipes de la guerre, il<'aisse le gencml Anglais pakre de se porter ou il 
vcfet.il perd constamment Titjuialive, et n'est plus d’aucun poids dans les affaires d’Espagne, a 
que 17 Eisc.ayc ct le nprd sont dans des dispositions facheu<^s par les suites de I’dvacuation des 
Asturias par la division Bonnet, que li ,rdQccupq|^pn de cettc province n’a pas encore eu lieu, 
que le nord est expose k de grands malheurs, *e Santona et Ss. Sebastian sont compttAnis, 
que les librcs communications des guerillas avee la Galice ct les Asturics par la nier les 
rendront loi midables, que s'll ne fait pas re'oecuper proniptement les Asturies, sa^^posltion ne^ 
pent s'ainelioier. 

Rticoinmandoz au General Caffarelli de rcuqir davantage ses trou}>cs, ct d’avoir toujours une 
colonnc dans 'a mam. ^ ^ 

Ecrivez au G^ndral L’Huillier d'avoir I’ceil sur St. Sebastian, et d'avoir toiyours 3000 
hommes dans l.i main pour les dinger sui cettc place si clle avoit bcsoln d’etre secourue. 

En gi 5 ncral iiour parer k la n^uvaise manoeuvre et a la mauvai'-e direction que le Due dc 
Kagu-iC donne knos affaires il est ndcessaire d'avoir bcaucoup de monde k Bayonne, Active;, 
la marche du 3* ct du io6"*°- ct de la 5® demi brigade provisoire sur cette place. 'J'enei y deux 
g^ndrauxMe brigade afin que le General L'Hiiiliier puisse toujours disposer des forces pour 
ctie en mesure d’iigir selon les circonstances. 

' R^unisscz un miK»er d’hommes dcs dtJpots dc cavalcric dc I’annee d’Espagne, et dirigez ii > 
en nSgimens dc mat che sur Bayonne. t 

Prescrivez ;C'i Gi 5 njgral L’Huillier dc tenir ses troupes dans la valMe de Bastan, h Bayonne, 

St. Jean de Luz, et Irun, en les m^inUsant bien, les barraqufeit, les eJierjantj jst les foirnant. 

Ce sera au moycn de cette ressouice que si le Due de Kaguse continue a fane* Uos b^vues on 
pourra empechcr le mal dc devenir extreme. < Sur ce, je iirie Dieit, etc. 

(Sicnd) Nai’OLEON. 

\Foy second de^atchy see Appendix,<JjNo. Vll.] 


il , 

No. III. 

Ltitre de M. le Due db Dalmatih au Roi. 

. ' Seville, 12 AoAt. 1812. 

Je n’avais regq i\»icune nouvellc dc V. M. depuis les lettres qu’ell| m'a fait l*hQy,^;»'r 
m’^ nre des 6 et 7 Juillet deinier. Enlin je viens de idccvoir celle datee de Se^viet • 29'du 
mSme inois. Les rapports publids par les enneinis m’avaient ddjk instruit dv^nomens 
survenus cn Cttstillc Icsqucls dtaient naturellement exagerds , V. M, a bien vQulu en queiqu' 
borte fixer k ce su^ei mc'. ulccs. Je deplore les pertes que I’arinde de Portugal a dprouvciA. 
Dans I’etat ou €taient les affaires d’Espagne une batpille no devait se d Miner qu’k la deriiicre 
cxtr( 5 niii( 5 , mais tout n'est pas perdu. ^V. M. apres m'avoir commr nique les dbposit.ons qu’elle 
a^faites depuis le 6 (date dc la deCnicrp Icttic) au 19 Jmlleti m’oidonnc comme une ressyw ''t* 
d'^vacuer I’Andalousie de me diriv- r nir Tolede /e ne puis dissimuler que cettc disposition 
me paralt fort extraordinaire. J’ctais 1 pm de peiisy qjie V. M. s’y serait dcteimine'e. Le 
sort de I’Espagne est il done decide? M.Vcut cfle sacrifier le royaurae k la capitale? et 
a-t-eye la certitude de la conscrvei en prenant ce pArti? Fufin rcvacuaiicn''de rAndalousie 
» ct ma marche sur Tolide sont elles I'unique ressourtc qni nous raste % Je vais me preparer k 
I : cette disposition que je regarde comme dcs plus fun^'stes pour,I^iL’nneur des armes impdriale<9^ 
le bicn ( 3 w%(tsfcic(^le I'einpereur et i'uniSiet de 1 . M. dans I’espoir qu’avant qu'clie s’execute 
V. lM. I’aura change ou modifide suivant les proxiosiLons quecj’ai cu riionneurdd lui faire le 
19 Juillet, Ic 8 ddee mois, et par M. le Colonel Desprez. (f , fc 

^ J’ai I’honncur d’adresscr k votre Majestd tnplicata de ma leufc du 8 de ce mols, En me 
rdfdrant aux observations et propositions qu’cllt rcnfeime, si V. M.'ufi prend pa^ dcs disposi- 
tions cn consequence, je considcie^jue I'dvacuafion de toute TEspagne est dead&, car ff faut , 
que V. M. se persuade que du moment que mon mouvement sera^commened je serai suivi par ' 
soixafi^ mil(J,'*f“nnemis lesquels ne me ^donne^nt pas le terns ni la libeled de prendre la direc- 
tion quo ViM. m'indiqite et yn se rduniront k ceux qui ont pendtrdd.n Caitille et ^em- 
pdchcront de sdjourncj le'lage encore raoids d*arriver k Madrid. 11 n'y a qikm moydti* 
« poujf ^tabhr les oiffaxrcs : qui, V. M. Vienne cu Andalousie et ^u’cltd y amdne loiltca l^s 
troupes^ ..e i'armde du centre, de Farmde d^i?ortugalf de rRrmdb d^AxTagoiei 





ordrea pourrqnt parvenir> (jiiind bveu ihSme tout le royauma de Valence devrait 6ttc dvacud^ 
Qu’ui^rte ^ V, M. de conserver Madrid sUpUe perd te royaume f Philippe Y. ea aertirerpia 
fois ei% renura en souveram* Du moment que nous aurons 70 off 8o milte Frdn^ 
dans le rai 4 I de rEspffgne, le theatre dc la guerre est changd : Tarmde de Fottti^l to tfdittfto 
degagdo et elle peut se reporter successiveineilt msqu'au Tage. D’atlleurs ce ^rait sens 


aegagee ec etie peut se reporter successiveineilt msqu'au iage. D’atlleurs ce ^rait sens 
mconvdnient qu'ei^ garddt Burgos et U rive gau^e de TEbte et que tout Tespifte conmiii 
eimc elle le Siffira Morena fut b. la disposition des ennemis jUsqu'h ce que des renforts 


ueuvents’en res*;entir, I’Amenque qui vient de declarer la guerre b rAngletcrre ftra peut-^re 
L paix. V, M. a sans doute refl^cm b toutes les consequences d'ltn pared chartgement? 1 ft 
perte xnoinentande de l^adrid et desCastillesest^uIle pour la politique de I’empereur, elleUpUt 
sc reparer en plus ou moms de terns La perte d'une bataill# p ir 1 arnide de Portugal nest 
qu’un grand duel qui sc vcparc^dgalement, mais la perte dt< 1 An^aioUsie et la Icvde du 
de Cadiz sont des Cvenemenb dont lesefTets serAt rcssentis dans toute TEurope et dftna 
!c IWUveau monde Enfin en fiddle sujet de I’empereur je dois declarer b V. M. que je no 
ncrois pas les affaires d‘Espagnc assez ddsebperdes pour prendic un parti atlssi violent J^en- 
tr^ois eQ«>re du remede si V. M veut prendre les dispositions que j’ai proposdes , tout en me 


tr^ois eQ«>re du remede si V. M veut prendre les dispositions que j’ai proposdes , tout en me 
priparant a I'exeLUtion dc ses ordres je me perincts de lin demar\der de nOuvolles insrruettons 
J'ai surtout I’honneur de pricr V. M. d’ordonner que les communications de rAnd.Tlousie 
avec ToUde soient letablies et quclquc dv&nc^cnt qui survienne dc vouloir bicn faire prendre 
b rarimje du centre, la direction de Despeila Perros ou d’Alnnden pour se jomdre ^ I’amii^c du 


b I’ann^e du centre, la direction de Despeila Perros ou d’Alnnden pour se jomdre ^ I’amii^c du 
midi Alors je reponds de tout, et j exdcnterai les dispositions que j’ai enonctfes dans ma 
lettre du 8 dc cc mois. % ff 

Je, etc., etc., etc. 


lettre de M le Mvkicii\i, Due de Dalmatic, a M le Mini^ek de la Gueere 

A Pans, (g 

Monsieur le Duc^ • 

Toute cffmmunicarion de I’Andalousic ivec la Frairce etant interrompue et n'ayant rien 
jjj^rtiju depui'i les premiers jours de Mat , depuss nn mois le roi ay mt meme retird les troupes qui 
ctoicnt dans la Afanche et ne pouvant commuiuqucr ivcc Madrid, j’entreprens dc faire pai venir 
mes rapports h. votre excellence par la voie demer. Si le batimeut que je fais a cet effet partir 
de Malaga pent ai river a Marseille, I’Empcreur sera ^itot initruit de ce qui sc passe d ms le 
midi de fEspagne et de la position de son armce ^ 

Ace sujet J.U 1 honneur d ’ ad resstfr h votre excellence copie des dcrniers rapports que j’ai 
faits au roi, lesquels contiennent les representations que j’ai cm devoir soumettre a sa mi^este 
pour le bien du service de 1 ompercur, la conservation des conquetes et I'honneur des armdes 
impdniles. ^ _ 

Je ne suis instruit des inilhem* que ^alm(^e dc Portugal a ^prouvds que pOT les bruits 
p«a?ffaires et les raf^rt*- de 1 ennemi ; car le roi en m’dcrivant le 29 Juiifct*de S^govie ne m eu 
a donnffaucgn detail. Je dois done m’lmaginer que les pertes que nous avons faites en Castile 
son^ beaucoup^xagdrees et j’en tire la consequence que les affaires dc Tempereur en Espagne 
% sont pas aussi desespiJrdcs que le roi parait en Ctre pei suadd. Cependant sa majestd apres 
etie restd 23 jours sans m’denre, lorsque les cnnemis dloient en plein mouvement et que sa 
inTjOstd se^ortoit av^ 1^,000 hoinnies#le I'amide du centre Ji la rencontre du Due de Raguse 
qui sans I'attcn^ s’etoit engage prccipit'imincnt et di^ouaait une ddfaite ; le^roi dis-je en me 
part le 2g Juillet dc ses iifiuvcinens me donna Tordre formel^d dvacuer I'Andalousie et 
me dinger sur lol6de, ct il me dit expr^sdment que®’esill unique rcssourcc qui nous reste < 
Je sius loin de paitager 1 avis de «a Ihajest^ je ciois fermcment qii'il est possible de mieux • 
faire et que touLpeUt s’arranger en atte«|dant que d^prds les ordres de rempereur V, E. ait p’l 
mettre les .armdes qui sont da#s !• nord ^ I'Espagne a meme de reprendre les opdrationff, amsi 


Hcvoir est d’obdir et je me cnargerais d’ufle grande rcsponsibilite si j’dlu^]gjitf>^dcution 
de I’ordre forme! d'dvacucr que Ic roi m/a donne ^ • 

Je v.us done me prdparer*k ^xdcuter cefte disposition que je reganAe comme funeste, 
puisqu'elle me force b n^ger aux ennemis des places de guerre suSceptibles d’une bontsft^ 
I ddfense lout apmvlsionndes, les dtablissemens ct un matdncl d’artillene immense et de laisser 
dans Ics hdpitaux berf<itoup de mahdes que Iftur situation et le manque de transport ne 
• permettent point d’emmener. Je no ferai cependant mon mouvement que progressivement et 
je ne nCgUgerai aucf^n sohi poujf qu’il ne resie en ^nbre rien de ce qui wut 6tr§ ptile b 
I’arm^e, ^ ^ ♦ 1 . 

^ Je ne puis enuore assurer s^ue je ns feraiice mouveinent^ar Tdifedc, car dtt moment qu u 
‘sera eau^llis je serai suivi par 60,000 ennemis qui se joindront ^ux divilionaque Lord Welling-^ 
ton aura^djk port^es sur le lage. Ainsi possible ffue je me dirlge par J^ftie sur 

Y lienee suivant ce que j'apprendral ou les nouveaux ordres <gie je recevrai au rou 
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Dans cet ^tat de choses^ le no pins disslmut^r 2i V. E. quo jo ^re^rdo rdvacuation do 
I'Espagn' au moms jusqu’' I’Kbre conune d^idde du moment c^ue le roT m^ordonna (Tdvacuer 
i'Anduousie et dL me either sur ToIMe, car Q est bien certain qu*il no seiu pas possiole do 
rcstcr cn ^sition sur le "l^ge ni dans les Castilles et que d^-lors les* conqueteff des armOS 
imp^ialesT Espagne dont rEmpereur a' ^it ordonnd la conservation, sent sacrifices. 

A cc sujet je ne puis me ddfendre de rCdechir sur d'autres dv^emens cjqi to p^&^nt. J'ai 
lu dans les journal^ de Cadiz, ^tte I’ambassadeur du roi en Russio avait jennt I'armde Russe, 
que le roi avait fait des insinuatioiib au gouvemement insurgent de Cadiz, quo la Sudde aVRit 
fait un traitd avec I'Anifleterre, et que le pr sO* hdrdditaire avait demandd h la regen< * de 
Cadiz sso Espagnols popr sa garde porsonelle. "^Avant bier un parlementaire que le Odndral 
Semdld avait envoyd ^ Tescadre Anglaise pour rdclamer des prisonniers resta pendant quelqiies 
instans ^ bord de I'amiral, kouf 1 lui montra^une frdgatc, qui, dit il, est destinde k porter cn 
Angleyjrre et ensuite en Suede les 250 Espagnols que le Prince Bemaalotte demande pour sa 
garde personelle.) Eiifin j’ai vu dani> les in6mes journaux que Moieau et Blucher dtaient • 
arrives a Stockholm, et que Rapatel, rdde-de-camp de Moir^>;au, dtait k Londres. Je ne tiro 
aucune consdquence de tous ces faits, mais j’en serai plus attentif. Cependant j*ai cru devoir 
ddposer mes craintes entre les mams de six gdndraux de I'armde, apr^s avoir exigd d’eti>i le 
Serment qu’ils ne rdvdleront ce que je Icur ai dit qu’k I’empereur lui-m6me ou aux personnes « 
que S. M. aura specialement ddfdguces pour en rei;evoir la ddclaration, si aupan^tant je^^e 
puis rftoi>mCme en rendre compte. II est pom lant de moii devoir de inanifcster k V. E. que je 
crains que le bilt dc toutes les fausscs dispositions que Ton a prises et celui des intrigues qui 
out lieu ne soienc de foicer les aimCes iinpCriaies qui sont cn Espagne k repasser au moiiw 
TEbre et en.suite de presenter cet cv^ncment coinnie runiqiie ressource (expression du roi, 
leltre du 20 Juillet) dan^ I’esperange d'en profiler per qiielquc arrangement. 

Mes crainles sont peut-ctre mal fondecs, inais en paieille siiuatiijte il vaut mleux les poiisscr 
k I’extremjtc que d'etre negligent, d’autant plus que ces cramtes et ina sollicitude tournent au 
bien du seivice dc l empereur et a la suictc de I’aiin^e dont le commaudeinent m’est confi< 5 . 

J’ai I’honneur de prier V. E de vouloir bien si ina Icltrc lui paivient, la inettre le plutut 
possible sous les yeui «.de I’Einpcreur et d'assurcr b. M que nioi et son amide du midi serqns 
toujours dignesile sa supreme confiance. Jc desire bitii vivement que V, E. puisse me faiVe 
savoir que ine<r depeehes lui sont parvenues et snrtout rec cvoir par elle les ordres dc ki 
inajestd. , J’ui I’honneur, etc. 

Seville^ 12 Ao/U^ 1812. (Signd) -(sDalmatie. 


o No. V. 

SlKE, 

Je suis ai rive i Paris hier 21 du courant, Je me suir sur le champ prdscntd chez le ministre 
de la guerre et je lui ai remis la lett*-' de V. M. aiiisi (juc celles de M. le Maidchal Jourdan. 
S. E. m'a que.stionnd sur les affaires d’Kspagne, mais saus me demandcr rnes depeches pour 
I’Empereur. EIlc m’a, suivanl les mientiuns dc V. M., poui vii des ordies dont j’ai besoin pour 
poursuivre ma route avec cekritd. 

Ce matin le mii is e m’a fait appdhi ct j’ui eu avec lui une longiuj conference. B m’a 
pressd de m’expliquer avec franchise sui ce que j'avais pii remarquer pendant inon s^iouFen 
Andalousie, m’a temoigne quelque inquidtude sur I'lnfluence que pouvoit exer''efe'le mardchal 
tant sur I’armde que sur les aiitontcs civtles. Il a rappeld les intrigues de Portugal et a cociclu 
cn me disant qu’il ddpouilJait devant moi le caiacteie de ministie pour causer avec Un homi^' 
de votra confiance, et que les .services que vous lui ^aviez rendus k I’^oque dc sa disgrace 
dcvaient 6tre pPiir V. M. une g;^ant'e du dcsir qu^il avait d’agir suivant sesrjntentions. 
Quelque franclics que m’aient pariis cesouvertuies, je n'ai p.'t.* cru devoir parlcr de la pardg la 
plus ddlicate dc ma inissron. J’ai s<i*iler cut rdpondueque iVrmee du midi serait toujours'eWe 
de I’Empereur, que lorsque S. M. enverrait sej ordies-ddjenninds, elle serait obdie, et que tout 
ce que j'avais entendti en Andalousie ne n'te laissait k^ce sujet aucim doute. Au reste ma con- 
versaWon avee Ic Duede Feltre m’aprouvc qu’aucune lettrcjde la nature de f^IIe dont|e suis 
porteur ne lui ctait encore parvenue et ccla est pour Iha mission \ine circonstance favorable. 

J’ai cz**‘'^ avec S. E. de la resistance que les chefr de I’annife* Fl-ancaise en Espagne avaient 
tomours opposee ordres de V. M. 11 a de'cFtke que tous avaient dtd mis sous vos ordres 
et sans aucune rer triction, qu’avant son depart I’emptireur ava'"*. tdmoignd son dtonnement sur 
g'-'s doutes que manifestaient a cet egaid les lettres de V. M. et qu’il "vait ordonn^ que Ton fit 
connaitre ses intentions d’une manicre encore plus positive. J’ai eke la lettre ou le Mardchal 
ijuchct s’autorise d’une phrase du Piince d,' Ncufchatel, celles du Qdndral Dorsenne et du 
Gdndral Cafi^relli, il parait que tous les obstacles qui pouvaient entraver I’exdcution de vos 
ordrejs (.-'nt dtc levds par des instructions adressdes postdrieurciq^nt aux gdndraux en chef. 
Quant k la ^.'Jljbeissance fonnelle du Mardchal Soult S. E; a dit d’abOJd quo V. M. avait le 
droit d<* 'uijbkcr le comm* ndom«fat, mais elle esi^^onvenue ensqiie qu’unetddinarche semblable 
ue pou^ftetre faite q?i'e par I’ordre expies de rEmpereur. ' ^ 

Wh?‘ristTe est'^ussi entrd 5 a-squclques ddtails sur les affaires militaires, les omr^'»s dornds 
par V. M. et par le Mardchal Jpurdan aux td^erses dpoques de la campagne, out cu, ]n’a>t-il 



dit» rapprobation g€n€raJe et ce qu’a <$crlt rEmpercur depuis a appria U bauiile do 
Salamanquft prouve qu'il donpe enii^remcm droit k V. M. 1 opioigp publique ^ oet^ard est 
enc<fte plus prononc^ cdie d:& hoiumes en pla^e* et je na pula exprflner 4 VT M. av«G 
•quelk rij^eor sunt en France ks Mardchaux Soult et Mannont. 

Le Due de Feltre m’a parle du mouvement aiur Btabco Sancho. Peut Htk a>C*il*dit, 
I'Empereur reprochera un peu d’hdhitation ; exdcutd deux Jours pluidt il aurait proauit lea plus 
heoreux^eflfets, M. se rappelk que j'avais prdvu oette objection ec je ne aemt point 
%ibanassd pouf y rdpondre. 


Ton pourrait seulement pourvoir la perte materielle laite par I'amide de Portu^l, il parait que 
les nouvLlles troupes^nvoydes en Espagne ne ^dldvent pas au-delk de vingt mille homtnee^ an 
reste la grande viciotre lempoitee par i’empereur fera probaWeinent prendre des dis^siQons 
plus fa vorables aux affaires de I# Peninsule. • 

Le Due de Feltre a rc^u des nouvelles du Gdndral Clausel. Ce gendral annonce que I’amde 
/M!^laibe marche vers le nord, que Lord Wellington s’est de sa personae portd vers le Duero, 
^ que Tarirke de Portugal s’est rallice» que ses pertes sont bcaucoup moindres qu’on ne I'avait 
' ' cru, qu^e General Jboy avait fait um mouvement pour ddlivrer Astorga et TordesiUas, mais 
%ie ddja ces deux places s’ctaient rendues que Ion pourrait accuser de fiiiblesse deux 
gouvemeurs et que peut- 2 tre la conduite de celui de Tordesillas devait £cre jug<ie plus 
sevcieinent encore. ^ 

jl’ai parle .lu tiiinistre de la position embarrassante dans laquclle me mettait Ic ddcret du 26 
Aoiu, il a lepondu que jc pouvais sans inconvenient me , presenter k I’Empereur avec les 
decorations du grade q^ in’a donne V. M. que re n’eu#t point centre les oiliciers ^ votre 
•service que le dcciet avau ^te dinge et qu'il serait modifid en leur faveur. 

J'ai rhonneiir de pre'vonir V. M. que je partirai ce soir de Pans, je poursuivrai sans 
iii’arreter ma route jusqu'au qiiariier general de I'Empcreur. _ 

J’.ii riionncwr de inatre au\ picds do V. M. riiummage de mon profona respect et de nion 
4|tnnei dt'vouenieiU. • 

• J 'arts, -22 St/Umin', 1Z12. (Signd) Lb Colo^l Despkes. 


Lett) ^ cotiJiihulullc^Lritt. an Roi />at Monsicuk ie Due DE Feltre. 

Si RE, I'ath^ 10 Novenibre, 1812. 

La leitre chifTrce que V. M. m'a cente de Requena Ic 18 Octobre, m’est parvenue il y a 
quclques jours, et jc I’ai sur le chanfc tiansmise.'i I’Empereur qui ne la recevra toute fois que 19 
jours aprCs L depart de cette rnOrne lettre de Pans. A la distance ou I’Empereur se irouve de 
fi,a caj'ilale, il t ^t des choscs sur lesquellcs la politique force a fernier les yeux : du moins 
moiuentaneiu' n*. h>» la conduite de Monsieur le Mardchal Duede Dalmatie estq|quivoque ct 

cauieleuse , m ses deinaiohes pid^entent le nicnie aspect r^uc cedes qi^l oaroit avoir fajtes et 
ont piccdde^abaudon du I’tMUigal apres la prise d’Oporto, il ^cndia un moment ou 
l Ein^ereia pourra I'en punir s’ll Ic juge couvciiable, et peut-etre est-il moms dangereux ob il 
qu’il ne*le serait ici on qucbiues facticux ont pu du sem mdme des pnsons qui les 
%renfermaient mdditcr en I'absence de I'Ei.ipcrcur, luic rdvolutioii centre I'Empereur et sa 
dynascie, et presque I’exdcuter, le a ct 3 Octobre dernier. Je pense done, sire, qu’il est prudent 
du ne p^ pousser% bout le Maicciwl Due de Dalmatie lout cn contrariant sous main les 
demarches anf^itieuaes qtfil pouriait tenter, et en Pas^irant de la fidelitl des principaux 
i li-^iJitiers de I’annce du midi cintrs I’Empereur et infimc de celle des^spagnols qu’il traineksa 
suite. L’arme du ridicule qu’il est faftie de nianiCP et^ette occasion suffira, ce me semble, * 
pour ddjouer ses coupables projete sAls exieiciit, et le ramener h »on devoir, sauf k falre 
prendre par la suite des prdciiutions pc^r qu’il ne ^n dcarte Jania'S. 

Quoiqu’il cn suit je «suk ii^rontestjxblemcnt dans la n«xesMte d’attendre les orares de f 
I’Empereur sur le contenu^ la lettre du V. M. datife de Requena le Oct. Elle voit par la^ 


Ouoiqu li cn suit je ii9:i 

I’Empereur sur le contenu^ la 11 ^ 

^ pnkentc que je partage ses seivtiinecs siir I’^t^et dont eile traite ; je viens d'et^ % it<a#e2 heureux 
pour donticr L I’Empereur ct a s.i fipiill"dc nouvelles preuveji de nKi^delitd et daemon 
attachement et je .suw assurd^uo si Vt M. coainait les ddtailsde ma conduite le a et 3 Octrtbre, 
elle la ti'o#rrra c'onfor^^ux sciftuuen.s que jc me «uis fait un plauir de lui exprimer eti favete-^i 
de I'Empt rcur et de sa famillc au moment ou j'ai pris congd de V. M. k Lunevtile iJ y a quclques 


de I Emp(.reur et 
anodes, etc., etc. 


, M. k Lunevtile ii y a quclques 


Note , — It is only neces-sary to add to this letter that notwithstanding the Duke of Feltre’s 
professions of attacbmenf he was soon afteru^rdb one of the most zealous^furtid! 's’of tlw 
Bourbons a#icF\he^iost bitter enemy of the Empeior. te • •* 

0 ^‘he cijnstancy with whlcH the Duke of i>alma(ia served tTiat gr^tfaaan is well known. 
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Iffjtory of the Peninsular^ War, 


No. VI. li.' . 

Colonel Dbsprss to t / t * King. (t 

Sire, ^ f Parisy % Janvier ^ 1813. 

J’ai eu I’honneur d’ajmoncer & V. M. mon arriv^e k Paris. Mais j’ai do en me servant do 
la voie de I'estafette user d'une extreme discr<5tion. La reiiie m’ayant consei^<^ de vofis dcrirc, 
avec quelque detail et ayant daignd m’offnr de faire partir ma lettre par Ic'prepuer conri^ 
qvi'clle cxpddierait, j’ei\ p^fite pour lendre V. M. de ma nuBsionet lui fane conna»( e 

une partio dcs ^vcncmens dont j’ai 6 t 6 ttmoin. v 

Je suifl airiv^ k Mosoou le 18 Octolne au soir. L'Empercurvenait d’apprendic que TavaiU 
garde conimand^e par le Roi de Naples avait et^ attaquee et forede k la retraite avec une partie 
de s«“i artillene. Ddja le depart dtait idsotu et les tioupcs sc meitaiontjien mouvement. On 
ni’annot k S. M. qiu rdpondit d’aboid d'une mani^re peu favorable. Cependant au milieu de 
la nuit on me fit appelec;; Je remis k I'^’.^npereur les ddpech<f. dont V. M. m'avait chargd, et 
sans les ouvrir, tl me questionna .sur leur wontenn. ^ Puis il fit sur les opdrationsde la campagne 
une panic des objections qu’avait prdvucs V. M. ’ 

ll dit que le^mouvement en faveur de Tarnidc de Portugal avait tte commened trop tard, 
qu’il aurait pu Stre fait «n mois plutOt, que lui-mcnie avait date la conduite k teiiir dens cettc 
circon^ance lorsqu’en 1808 il avuit sans hdsitcr quiite Madrid poui marcher aux Anglais qii. 
s’dtaierit avandcs jusqu’k Valladolid. Je idpoadis que V, M. s’ctait luise cn maiche peu 
d'heures apres ladivi.sion Palonibini, qu'elle avait. lA attcndic cette division pour condune veis 
I’armde de Portugal un renfort tel que le sucefes ne pflt etre douteux ; qu'elle avait d’autant moins 
cru devoir preci (liter son mouvement, que M. le Maiechal Alarmont avait dent plusieurs fois 
qu’il se croyait trop faible pour lutP.r seiil centre I'armce Anglaise, q(,e ce mardcnal avait erd 
niaitre du terns, qu’il n’.avait point ctd battu dans sa position siir le Duero, mais bien sur tin 
champ do brtailled.ans lequel rieu ne I’avaitforcd des’engager. L’Empereurpretendit ensuite que 
V. M. apres avoir qopris la pei te de la bataille de Salamanque aurait du se porter sur le Duero et 
ra'liei I'armde de Portugal. Jc rappelai alois le mouvement fait du Guadarama vers Sdgovie et la 
position critique dans isquelle voiis avez laissd laDucde Raguse qui avait lui-meine proposd ce 
mouvement. L'Empereur dit qu’il connaissait tr 5 s bien tousles reproches qu'k cet dgard on 
pouvait faire au MardchUl Maimont II ajouta que Tarmee du cenlie ayant f.iit s.* Tctraite sur 
Madrid elle aurait du garder pluslong‘ems les defildsdu Guadarama, qu’on avait tr^ tOt passd le 
Tage, q^ue du moins ce rrouvement ayant etc icsolu, il fallait ne point lais.ser de 'garnison au 
Retiro, nrUer lous les afluts, emporter les aiglcs eforiiler leseffets d'habillement ; qu'il n’avait 
jamais considerd ce poste que comme propre .'i contenii la population de Madiid, quo I’ennemi 
etant raaitre de la camp.igne, on dcv.ut I’/Miaiidonner cl que de 'ioiiles les fautes de la campagne 
e'etait celle qu’il avail le moms comjue ^Jc rcpondis 'i ccite objection ainsi que j’en ctais con- 
venu avec V, M. L’Einpereur en ve* ant cnsuitc k l.i lettre du Due de Daimatie me dit qu’elle 
lui dtait ddja parvenue jp.ar une autre voie, mais qu’il n’y avail attache aucune importance ; que 
le Mardchal Soult s’etait trompc, qu’il ne pouvait s’occupcr de semblahles pauvteiis dans un 
moment ou il itait d, la tete de cinq ctut miUe Iwmmes ct /aisait dcs choses immenses. Ce 
sont scs cxpv'Ssions, qu’au reste les soup^ons du Due de D-almatie ne I'dtonnaient que faihlc' 
ment ; que beaucoup do gdnciaux de I’armce J’Esp.agnc les partageaient et peusaient que V. M. 
picfcrait I'Espagne U lli' Fiance , tju’il s.iv.iit parfauenieni tiu’cllo avait le Cwur Framjois n I 
que ceux mu la jugeaicnt par ces discouis dcvaient .avoir une autic opinion. 11 ajguta ^ue Ic 
Alaidchal Soule ttait la seule tete inilitane qu’il cut <11 Espagne, qu'il ne pouvrilt I’cn retir|;r 
san.s comproraettie i’arince, quo d’ailleuis li dcvait ctic parlaitement tianquille sur ses 
intentions puisqu’il venait d’apprendre par les journaux Anglais qu’il cvacuait F Andalous « et 
sc rdunissait aux amides du centre et d'Aragon, que ct *te reunion operc^ on devait,^tre assez 
en force jiour rejitendre rofTcnsive p qud d'ailteurs il n’avait point d’oidres k c. ivoyer, qu’il ne 
savait point en donner de ,^1 loin, qu'il ne se dissimiilait point I’dJcndue du mal et qu4l regret^.. 

' 1- plus que jamais que V. M. n’ait point ronscil qu h lui avail donnede ne pas retourner cn 

Espagne ; qu’il etait inutile que je repartisse, qrc je r0stO"ai k I’armde ou Ton m’emploieroit. 
j’msisui alors pour etre renvoye k V. M. d^hne manicrq qui parut faire sur I'Empereur quelque 
nnprenion, et il finit par me due que je serai cxpddir mais r uede ne pouvais I’dtre cans ce 
^.moment, qu’ayant besom de repos je restcratsk Moscou^ et que pqJ’y^ue jVtais officicr du gdnie, 
jc serais clvecdde diriger sous les 01 dres du Due d“ 'I revise Jes trr.vaux et la ddfense du Kremlin, 
Jc r<y:us cn conseqildrce un ordie cent du Pnnee dd'Neufchatel. Lorsqu’apr 2 :s I’entikre dvacua^ 
tion de Moscou leicorps dc M. le M. Mortier ei'.t rejoih't I’armdl:, je demandai ct j’obtins d’y 
, ^ Rvster at tache jusqu’k ce que je fussc expddid. J e ciuignais si je reAais au quar^'er gdndral 
on ne m’y ddsignkt des fonctions qui seraient pn nouvei obstacle k nion retour. Je pensai que 
pciit-ctre 'll! dviterait d'envoyer a V. M. urn, tdmoin des dvdnemens qui se pa.ssaient, et jo 
prdfdrai aitcndre qu’une occasion favoiable sc prdsontkt. Etant arrivd a Wilna peu do terns 
apies Icii'jdpart dc I’Empcieur, je demandai aivDuc de Ba.ssano, et.il me donna I'autorisation i 
dc venir attAidsC des ordres k Paris. J'ai cu Thonneur d'annoncer k V, M.,dqns un autrO 1 
lettre que raltiratlon de ima sant^-me forfait k su^endre mon retpur en Esj^feene. 
o, L'armde au moiTjenf-oti je la quiitai dtait dans la plus aflfreuse ddtresse, Depui^ longtcms 
ddjk U ^f'fOisaniskcion et les peees ctaient effrayantes, rartilleric ct la cavalerie ircJt/isiaicnt 



Appendix. 



po^r a cent mille le nombre qu'on a perdu aiilt, et peindre avec asicz cle vdrU<! la situation 
des en dlsant quc I’ann^e est morte ^la jcune garde qui faisait jpartie du cor|i9 nuqval 

j'dtais attache dtait forte de 8opo homines lorsque nous avons quittd Muscou, h Wilna ellaen 
boinptait h peine quatre cents. Tous les aulres^orps d'armde sont rdduits dans la m^me pro- 
portion, et la retraite ayant dfl se prolonger audela du Niemy, je suis convalhcu qtj^ imigt 
mille hommes n’auront pas attelnts la Vistule. On croyait ^ I’armde quo bcaucopp oe sojdats 
a valent pHs les devants et qu*il^e rallieraicnt loisiy'on pouirait sulpendre Ic mouvement 
r<!ti^raae. Je me suis assure du contraire ; II cinq li^es du quai tier general, je ne rencontrat 
pl«?o'homlnes isoles et je connus bien aloES la profondcur de la plate. Unc phrase pourrait 
.^^donner V, M. une idde dc I’tftat des choses, depuis le passage du Niemen un Corps de ^oo 
I^politaifts, le seul corps qui cOt conservd quclque consistance, faisait rarrifere garde d’une 
amide Fran^aise, forte n’agufere de trois cents mille hommes* II est impossible d’cxfrimer 
msqu'h quel point le ddsordre dtait contagiei^ ; les corps rdunis des Dues de Beljune et de 
Reggio comptaient 30,000 hommes au passa^ de la Beresina, deux jours apr^s ils dtaient 
dissotis comme le reste de I’anndc. Envoyer des renforts c'dtait augtnentcr les pertes et Ton 
reconnut enfin qu’il fallak emp£cher les troupes neuves d^'se mettre en contact avec cette 
multitude en ddsordre h%auelle on ne peut plus donner le nom d’armde. Rpi dc Naples 
disait hautement qu’en lui laissant le commandement I'Empereur avait exigd le gnuid 
saaifice quil pflt attendre de son ddvouement. Les forces physiques et morales di^rince tUt, 
Neufchdtel dtaient enti^rement dpuisdes. Si maintenant V. M. me demanfait quel dodt 6trp 
le terme du mouvement retrograde, je lui rdpondrais que I’ennemi est rpiltte de le fixer. Je 
TO crols pas quc les Prussiens fassent de grands efforts pour ddfendre leur territoire* M- 4e 
Narbonue que j’ai vu a Berlin et qui dtait ^argd de lettres de TEmpereuiypour H Roi de Fniss^ 
m'a dit <|ue les dispositions de ee prince et de son premier ministre dtaient favorables, mais ll 
ne se dissfmiiliit pas que celles de la nation ne sont ps les memes. plusleurs rlxes 

s’dt.'uctlt engagdes entre les habitans de Beilin ct des soldats de la gamisop Fran^aise; et en 
t'traversdnt la Prusse j'ai eu lieu de m’assurer que Ton ne pouvait gu&re compter sur cette 
allide de np\)Vel]e date. • 

II paratt au^i que dans i’arm^ autrichieniie les ofiHiers ddelamaient publiquement centre 
la guerre. . . % . . 

Quel triste que soit se tableau, je crois Tavoir peint s^s exagdration et I’avoir obsenrd de 
sang froid. Mon opinion sur rdtendue due du maf est la meme que lorsque j'dtais plus voisin 
du u^tre. 


GkiarU le a SepUmhret Tfira. ^ 


McirsiBUR LB Due DB Fbltrb, GkiarU le a Sepumhret ifiTa. 

^ J’ai recall le lappoi t dii Due dc Raguse siu U batadle du 22 11 est impossible de rien lire 

%^us tnsignifiant : il y a plus de fatras et plus de rouages quo dans une horlogc, et pas un mot 

3 nr fassc connattre Ti^at rdel des choses. Yoici ma manifeie de voir sur cette affaire, -et la con- 
uite que wus devez^nir. Vous atteritirez que le Due de Raguse soit arrlvd^ qu’il soit reihis 
de sa Dlessure, Bt h-peu-prSs entidrement rdtabli. Vous|(iu demanderez alors de rdpondre 
HMfl)iifci:^riquement ^ ces questions.* Pourguoi a-t-il liv^ braille sans l*s ordres t|e son gdndral- 
en-chef? Pourquoi n’a<t-il pas pris des ordres sur le%arti qu’il devoit suivre, subordonnd an 
sy.st^ine g€n^ral sur mes armees d’E^^ue ? W y a li un crime ^insubordination la 


cause de tous les malheurs de cette i 


et qiiand^6me il 


se mettre en communicatio% aifcc son^^ndral-en-chef pour ex^uter les ordres quil en 
recevrait, coqmnent a-t-il pue^rtir dc sa defensive sur le Duero, lorsque^ sans un grand effort 
ff 'imagination, il etoit facue dc €oncevoir Ifu’j^fouvoit 6tre s^uru par I division 


prendre rofreusive sans mtapdre la reunion et le secours d’un co^ de 15 a 17 mule hommes F 
Le roi avoit oraonnd \ farmee du nord d’envoyer sa cavalerie k son sccours j elle dtoit en 


marefae. Le Due de J^Aguse ne jpouvoit I’ignorerf puisque cette cavalerie est amyd^ le soir de 
•la bat&ille. De Salamanquc k Burgos il y a bien des marches. ^ Pourquoi n’o-t-il pas retards 
de deux jours pour avgir le%ecours de cette caviAerie, q*n lui cioit si important ^ 11 Audroit 
avoir une expliiatioc sur les raisons qui ontportdle Due do Raguse k ne pK attendre les 


de deux jours pour avgir kaecours de cette cavi^rie, tpn iui cioit si 
avoir une expliiatit^ sur les raisons qui ontTOrtd le Due ck Ragu 

X ' et, de son g^ndral-en-chcf f»our livrer bataule sans attaaole les 
mandaiic supdrieur de mes armdes en Espagoe, pouvoit rq^irer 


commandaiic supeneur de mes armees en Espagoe, pouvoit rq^irer ae 1 a 
Ttenade dt Valence et de I’Andalousie. Le seu^ndi de Tarifwa du centra 


ans attaa^ les rthfa^ que ft roi, comme 
!, pouvoit rt^irer de^'aiwde du cenq^e, ^ 
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homines do pied, c.t 2500 chcvaiuc, losquels pouvoient $tre rendus dans le niSme temps^ que le 
Due de K^guse faisoit battik son (iorps, et en pren^t dans ses deux armdest In rot pouvolt iui 
nmener 40 holmes, le Due deRaguse sachant que 1500 ohevaux dtoleat parids de 

Burgos TOur le rejomdre, comment ne les a-t<il pas attendus 7 * ^ • 

Kn taisMt coiticider ces deux otrcons{;<'.nces d'avolr pris ^offensive sans Tordre^ de ^bn 
g<?n6’al-en-<hief et de ne pas avoir retard^ la bataille de deux jours potir ne jias rccevotr xS,Qoa 
hommes d'infanterle que lui amenoit le roi, et 1500 chevaux de I’arm^e du no^, on est fonod k 
penser (jue ce mardchal a craint que le roi ne paiticipe au succes de la bataille, et qu'il/ : 
sacrihd a la vanitd la gloira de la patrie ct I’avai^ge de mon service. a 

Donnez ordre aux gdiferaux divisionnaires a'w^voyer les dtats de leurs pertes. 11 cst Vn- 
c tolerable ^u'on rende oes comptes faux et qu’on me dissimule la vdritd. 

Presenvez au Gdndral Clausel. qui commande I’arinde, d’etivoyer la situation avant et 
aprS^, la bataille. Demandez dgalement aux duefs de corps des situatijins exactes. Finale- 
ment, vl^js ferez connoltre au Due de Raguse cn temps opportun combieii je suis indignd de 
la conduitc inexplicablcijiu’il a temie, en n’atiendant pas deii/5 jours que les secoursde I’anude 
du centre et de I’armde du nord le r^oignissent. J’atteiids a\ec impatience rarrivde du 
gdndral aide-de-camp da roi pour avoir des lenscigncmens prdcis. Ce qu’il a dcrit ne signiWo 
pas grande chose. 

(Signd) Napqleon. 


No. VI\r, A. 

Extract fren General Sovham’s Sex^tch to the Ministiw of War, Brioiesca^ ^nd 

Octobetf 1812 . - 

Par votre lettre du 6 Oclobre vous m’annoncez que Ic Due de it'almatie vciiait de rdunir 
son armde 5 - Grenade ct k Jaen, et que le roi alloit se inettre incessaniinent en communication 
avec ce mardchal pjmr marcher de conceit sur Madrid En consequence de ces mouvemen.-. je 
re«)lus de marcher a la rencontre de I’ennemi, et de le forcer a lever le si&ge de Bnrgos. Le 
18 toute mon armec se^iiiit en inouvement sur trois colonncs, ct le 19 elle occupait les positions' 
aimi qu’U suit. S/a. droite k Termino, le centre sur les hauteurs de Monasterio, et la gaudie^ 
k Villa Escuso la 'Solano et Villa Escuso la Sombria. La joumee da 20 devait etre celle du 


combat, lorsque je requs k I’instant, <\ deux heures du matin, [Ar un aide-de-camp, une lettre 
de S. M. C. qui m'ordqnne dc ne point engager d’affaire gin^rale, et d’attendrc ^ue par ses 
manoeuvres Lord Wellington soit forp^ d’cvacuensa position de Burgos; ainsi il me faut 
renoncer k tous mes projets, et non sans un violent chagrin, car je puis assurer V. £. que mon 
arm^e ^tait parfaitement dispos^e, et^^ne j'aurals pu combattre reniicmt avec avantage. 
Cependant I'antiife n’a des vivre^ que pour quatre jours, et k cette epoque, si Lord Wellington 
n’est point en rctraite, je serai forc€ f'e I'attaquer. J’entrevois moms de peril de marcher en 
avant que de rfetrograder. Dans un instant oil le moral soldat commence k, se raffermir 
tout mouvement en arri^re produit Ic plus maiivais eflfet. 

“ (Sign^ Comte Souham.” 


‘ ^ No. VIII. B. <*• . 4 

Extracts from two letUfs written by the Duke of Feltrb to King Jqs|»vm, 'Mated 
Paris^ 8/A Oct. and igth Nov.f i8j2. ' , 

On one of the letters is the following note, in pencil, by the Duke of Wellington^ 

“ Advantage 0/ English, newspapers'* ^ < 

‘*Sire, — ^J'ai Vhonneur d'adressqt cf-joint k votre majesty quelliues extrai^s des'^joumaux 
^ Anglais les plus rdeents d^t ja’i choisi ce qui pourrait etre dd quelque inttfrejt dens les cirfY?.. 

'* stances actuels." (v « ^ ^ 

“Sire, — J'ai Thonneur d'adressor ci-joint k V. M. flusieurs extralts de.s joumaux Anglais 
conter^nt quelques faite utiles ou intdressifos k connat^e.” 

' These extracts, taken from the Courier^ Morning Post, Alfred, ^atesman, and 

Morning Ckrofticle, contained minute details upon the numbers^ aquation, and d^tination of 
the Sicuia'nT'Slpan^h, and Angl<^-Portuguese foiTiie^, and thS mOvSt exact account of the“ 
reinftircements sent trom England. In fine a complete system intelligence for the enemy. 


N(^ IX. ^ 

Extnui if a letter from Marshal Jourdan to Colonel Napier. 

■ e C ' * . ** Etioletf Z4 yanviitr, 1829. 

*^ Le ro Nqrcmbre, 1872. L^", armies du midi, du Portugal, et du se trouvaient 

unies sur la Tormesf^ Vous connaissez la posflion qu'occupi^t Tarm^e des allies. Gette 


^posttjor^ a 
Dalmatid, 


ayam etiebien reconnxeu^dkns In* journ^ du tx, par le rof, accompkgnd Due de ' 
fj'de^pludeurs g^u^raux,”et de moi, je f roposai de passer la Tonnes, gutfablirprksque 
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Le premier objet rempU facilitera beaucoup le second, et j^r y C 9 nt)ribaer par toiw tes moyens 
cotnme pctu- dconomiser uatems prdcieux, et mettre & profit 14xiactioi^deaAQg1au» je traiijj^iiaets 
direi^in&nt aiix! jgf^n^raux commandant en chef les arm^ du word et dp Portii^L les ordre; 
de TEmpCreur poui: que Icur execution ne soufTre aucun retard, et qne eenx de v. Mr pc^r 
appiiyer e^onbClider Tears operations n'^prouvent ni lenteur ni difficuite iorsqu'ils parvieadront 
& ces gdndlttiux. Je joins ici copie de mes lettres, sur Icsquelles j’ai toujouti|^servdyes ordres * 
quo V. M. jugera k-propos de donner pour I’emiere ex^ution de ceux de I’Empereur. KH 
lettre dtnit terminde lorsqu'un aide-de<camp de M. le Mardchal Jpurdan est airivd vec 


plusieurs ddpSches, dontju, dernifere est du a/fJ^ecembre. J'ai eu soil) de les mettre souS^les 
yeux de I'Empereur, nmis leur contenu de sauraitcien changer aux intentions de S. M. I. ct ne 
pent que conhrmer les observations qui se trouvent dans ma lettre. J'aorai Thonneur d’dcrire 
encore h V. M. par le retour de Tofficier poite^r des ddpSches de M, le Mardchal Jourdan. Je 
sins^vec res'pcct, Sire, de votie majcsid, Ic tics humble et trfes obd'issanlPserviteur, 

< c Le Ministre de la Guerre, 

c , ® Due DK Fsltrb. 


The Duke of Feltre to the King of Spain. 

SiR% • ^ 

Depuis la lettre que j’ai eu I’honneur d’dcr^ votre majestd le ap Janvier, TEmpereur, 
apr&s avoir pris connoissance des ddpdches a^ortces par raide-de-camp de Monsieur U 
Mardchal J Jurdan, me charge encore de rditerer ^'on intention fornielle et ddjh deux fois 
transmise a votre inajestd, qu’clti porte son quartiei gdndral h Valjadohd afin de pouvoir 
s’occuper efficacement de souinettre ct paciher le nord ; par une coiLdquence ndeessaire de ce 
changement, Madrid ne doit etre occupdque par I’cxtremit^ de la gauche de maniferc h ne plus 
faire partie«^‘jssentielle de la position gtnerale ct h pouvou 6tre abandonnd sans inconvenient, 
au cas qu’il soit necrssaire de se rdunu sur un autre point. Cette nouvelle disposition procure 
h votre majestd les m^yens de faire rertuer des forces considdrables dans le nord et jusqii’hr 
rArragon pour y det^ire Ics rassemblemens qui existent, occuper en force tous les points* 
importans, interd(jfe I’acc^s des cotes aux Auglaus, et opdrer la soumission emigre du pays 11 
est done d’une importaifce extreme pour parvenir k ce but, de prdftter de I'inaction des Anglais, 
qui pennet en ce moment I'emploi lous nos moyens centre les insuigds et ^oit amener 
promptement leur entiere destruction, si les opctrations entreprises pour cette effet sont 
conduites avec I'activite, I'cnergic et la suite qu’ellts exigent. Votre majestd a pu se con- 
vaincre par la longue et constante interruption des comnuini-atc;)ns autant que par les rappoits 
qiii lui sont par\enus de toutc TirtendueCJu mal, et de la necessite d’y porter remede. On ne 
pent done mettre en doute son empi t^ssement a remplir les intentions de I’Empereur sur ces 
points impoitans des cliangemens, quront eu lieu pour Ic commandement en chef des armdes 
du midi, du nord, et de I’ortugal, me font espdrer que votre majesty n'eprouvera plus de 
diHicult6s pour I'exdcution de scs ordres et que tout marchera au mime bfit sans contradiction, 
et sans obstacle. Ces nouvclles dispositions me dispensent de rdpondre k diO'i^rentes observ.'i- 
tions contenv-r j dans les lettres de votie majestd, et m’engagent k attendre qu’elle me fasse 
connohre les ri5sultatj c^s changemens ordonnds par I’Empereur. Je ne djP s pas oubHer<. 
pr6venir votre maiest6 d'un ordre que sa majeste imp^nalo m’a charge de transmetUp di^cte- 
ment k Monsieur fe G^n^ral Keillepour lui faire envoyer une division de son arme^en Navarrp 
dont la situation exige imp6rieusement des secours prompts et effickces. Cette disposition ne . 
pent contrarier aucune de celles que votre majestd sera dans le c.as d’ordonner k I'armde de 
Portugal pour concounr au m6me but et amener la sjjumission des pr!?/inces du Jiord de 
I'Espagne. ,, #■ * . , ’ 

Je sufii avec respect. Sire, d6 vo/re majesty, * ' 

^ fj c huiftble et tris ob^ssant serviteur, 

loB \linistre de la Guerre, 

(, , Due I^E Feltre. 


No.xy., c 

Duke of Feltke to the Kini; op Spa^k. 


Par ma lettre de ce jour No. i, j’ai eu Tl 


Parisfle 12 Fe^/iert f/Vb. 18*3. 
honneur de faire connattfe k V. (d.Jes intqmions 


i sa»s objet par 
M. qu’ayant taft 


MariSchal C3uc Dalmatie ct du G^niSrUl Carfare IKdeviennent aujourdliui sa»s objet par 
r^loignemeijt c« deux g^<5rauv»'^:n chef. Je dois ccqiendant ptj^venir V.uVU qu’ayant fait 
connaitre au OciKral CafT^reYli qu’on se plaignaitk Madrid de ne point recevoir de coiftptes de 
rr«mce cbi nord, ce g::£ndral me ntqpnd sous la date du Janvter qu’il a eu I’honn^i' de 
rendre a V.OI.<ies comptes cxtiemeir.cnt frequerfs, qu’il lui a envoyc la situation de I'arm^ 
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et des doublfts des ra^rti qui me sent adressds. La Odndral O^arelU ajoute qo*ii arait 


' ae MAona parceque les coumers ont eprouve beaacoup de retard, mais it y a lieu de 

f i tout ce (jui a adress^ de I'armde du no^ a du parvenir Madrid av^t la 1|il de 
ivierj V, M^rcit^re dans sa Icttre du 8 Janvier ses dcmandes reiativemcnt aul besoina dd 
mde. ’ Toutd! ont dtd niiscs sous les yeux de I'Empereur. S. M. I. m^ordonne de rtfpdndfpe 
sujet des fonds dont la demande se retrouve dans plusieurs ddpdches prdcddentee 'que 
gent n^cessaire aux armdes d'Espagne ^jfeiait trouvd dans cos riches et fertiles provinces 
ddvastdes par les bandes et par les juntos «!surrectlonelles, qu’en ‘Occupant avec I’aclivitd et 
la vigueur convenabies pour r^tablir Tordre et U tranquillity, on y gagnera toutes Ie8« 
ressources qu’etles r^uvent encore offrir, et cue le terns rainynera dans toute leur ^tendue. 
Cest done un moti^de plus pour V. M. d’employcr tons les moyens dont elle dispos^pour 
mettre fin h tette guerre interne qui tiouble le repos des Imbitans paisibles, ruinede pays, 
fatigue nos anndes et les priveAle tons les avantages qu’ellcs trouv^raient dans I'occupation 
^nquille de ces belles contides. L'Arragon et la Ifhvarrc nujourd'liui sous les loix de Mina 
^mentent de leurs productions et de teur revenus cette luttc dysastreusc, il est tems de mettre 
un terme ^ cet dtat de choses et de faire rentrer dans les mains du gouvernenient legkim« les 
^cssouribs d'un pays florissant lorsqu’d est paisible, mats qui ne servent aujotird'iiui qu'h son 
Wtriment. . • 

Je suis avec respect. Sire, dc votic niajcsSd, le tr^s bumble et ties oby\ssant serviteiBr, 

^ Le Ministre dc la Guerre, 

Due UE Felt RE. 


T^e Duke or Fr<LTRB io the King of Spain, ^ 

P Sire, Pari^ le la Fevrier^ i8i§. 

• J'ai eu rhonneiir d’yenre trois fois h V. M. dans le couront dc^anvier, pjour lui tfans- 

mettre les intentions de I'Empereur sur fa conduite des affaires en E^a^^n^ct j’ai eu soiti de 
faire expedier toutes nies d^piches an moins par triplicata, tellement q^e je ^is et dois esp^rer 
aujourdhu^fciu’clies sout parvenues h leur destination. Eje re^ois en c© moment le dup** d’une 
lettic de V. M. en date du 8 Janvier, dongle primata n^st point arrivd et j'y vois une nouvelle 
preuve de la difficulty toiijours subsist.inte de communication, les inconveniens de cet ytat de 
choses deviennent plus sensibl^s dans les circonstances actuciTes, ok il ytoit d'une haute impor* 
tance que les orclres de I'Empereur recussent une f►ompte^x<^cution. S. M. I. pin 6 tT 6 e de 
cette idye, attend avec une vyiitable impatience de savoir ce qui s’est opdry St Madrid, d^apris 
ses instructions, et cette attente, lournellement degue^Iui fait craindre qu’on n’ait p^dii un 
temps prycicux, les Anglais ytant depuis plus de deux rnois Jans rimpuissaiice de rein faire. 
Jj'Empereur espere du moins que lorsque V. M. aura eu connaisance du 29“* bulletin, elle aura 
I'td frappye de la nycessity de se mettre promptement eu communication avec la Fiance et de 
I'assurer par tous les moyens possibles. On ne pent paivenir h ce bflt qu'emi^u’sant refluer 
^Hf'->_^cessivement ^s forces doiit V. M. pent disposer sur la ligne de conmiqpication de Valladolid 
h lipj’onne, et cn portant en outre des forces suffisantes en Navarre et en Aragon pour com- 
battre av#c%vantage et dytruire les bandes qui dyvastent ces provinces. 

. * L'armyc de Portugal combinye avec celle du nord est bien suffisante pour remplir cet objet 
' tandisque les armyes du centre et du midi, occupant Salamanque et VatladoHak pvdsenteiit 
assez oc forces pf*r tenir les Anglais en ychec en attendant les dv^nements. L'Empereur 
m’ordoffiie de^yitdrer i \ 5 ' M. que I'occupation de l^llailal/d comme quarjicr gynyrai et pyst- 
■ (%ice pour Is^ersonne, est ui^piyliminniie indispensablf, h toute operation. Cest de-Ik qu’il 
fant diriger sur la route de Burgos etusuccessivem^t tous les ^ints convenabies les forc<^ 
disponibTes qui doivent renforcer pu ^pcondcr I’armye*!! nord. Madrid et mSme Valence 
pciivent ytre considyrys dans ce systeme quet»mi]|e des points h occuper par I'extremity f^auchc 
de la figne.^t nullement comme iietfx h maintenir exclusivemcnt par une^ concent|®t;on dc 
forces. Valladolid et Salmiianque d^iennent aujoiird'hui les points essentials entr^esquelswi 
doivent 5 tt-c rdparties des*r^ges pretesj^ prendre roffensive centre les Anglais et k faire ychouiEr 
leurs projets. L’Empereur est instriiit qfttls se renforewt en Portuzm, et qe^As paraissent 


Lisbonne ou de conquerir le Portugal. En nieme tems il fant cortsorver des communication! 
aussi sflrcs que faciles ajjec la France pour 6tre promptement instruits de tout ce qui s’y passe, 


plusieeirS leprises et reproduire sOus toutes les fomiea s«#ntenti^s lW;et ygnrd jq M-fui 
achover rnien.x de les remplir qu’en rycapitulant lea idyes pnndpnles queyai dtsir 


*0 
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( onuaitie h V. JVJ. Occuper Valladolid et Saiamanque, employer avcc la plus grdnd^t activitd 
possible tous les mo^ns de pacifier la Navarre h TAragon, maiittenir oes communications 
tres rapides et tr^sures la France, rester toujours en m^sure tie p^dre roffensifean 
besoin, voil^* ce que I’cmpereur me prescrit dc faire considdrer i V. AT. comttte fbstrucuon^ 
g^n^rale pour toute la campagne et ()ui doi|i.faire la base de ses operations. J’ai & peine besoin 
d’ajouter <tie si les armies Francaiscs en Kspagne restaient oisives et laksaient lea Anglais 
maltres de faire des expeditions sur nos cotes, la tranquillity de la France Ibrait cofiipromise 
et la dycadenco de nos affaires en Espi^ne en seraU rinCailliblc rysiiltat. Je suis avec respe^^ 
Sire, dc votre majesty, 

^ Le trds hum*0^ et tr^ obyissant ser\iteur, 

Le Ministre de la Giicrre, 

Due PE Feltkb, 


TAt Duke of Fkltre ia the King of Spain. 

Parity U la MarSy 1813. 


sans ccsse et par tous les inoyens possibles ordrdi'ur ordie pour fane exycuter les dispositions 
prescrites par S. M. I. et je n’ai aucune certitude ces ordres soisnt parvenus k leur desti- 
nation. ^ L’Empereur extromernept mycontent de cet ytat de clioses renouvelle sans cesse 
I’lnjonction la plus prycise de le faAe cesser, et j’lgnore encore en ce^l^oment si les moiivemens 


presents se prdparent ou s’exycutent, mais ie vois toujours d’avantage que si des ordres reiatifs 
a ceite ine»urc doiveiit partir de Madrid cela entrainerait ><ine grande perte de terns. L'Enipc- 

/iA Til - jl j., 1-, 


a ceite ine»urc Uoivent partir cle AlaclriU ceU entrainerait ><ine grande perte de terns. L'Enipc- 
reur en a Ct 6 frapi^. Ill devient done tout-h-fait indispensame de s'yearter un moment de la 
v<fcie ordinaire et des dispositions par lesqiielles tout devroit emaner de V. M. au nioins pour 
ce qui concerne le noYd et I’armye de Poittigal. Je prends pour cet effet le j^rti d’adresser’ 
directement aux^yndraux commandant de ces armies les ordres d’e\ycution qui dans d’autres*' 
cii Constances dcvraienf leur parvenir de Madrid, et j’ai rhoniigur d’adresser ci-joint k V. M. 
copies des lettres que j’ai yciites ait Gynyral Reille et au Gynyral Clausel poijn' dy terminer 
entin I’arrivye des rcnfjrts absolument nycessairesoour souinettrc 1 ' Aragon, la Navarre et la 
Discaye; les details contenus dans ma leltre an Genyral Clausel me dispen^nt de m'ytendre 
d’avantage sur cet objet impoitant. V. M. y verra surtout qu'eii prcsciivant I’exycution 
prompte et entiere des ordres df rEtnpfvcur j’ai toujours reservy I’exertise de Tauturity supd* 
rieure remise entie les mams de V. M. et qu'elle conseivc dgalement la direction ultdrieure des 
oi>yrations des qu'elle poiirra les condfiire par ellc-mcme. ^ 

Toutes mes pryeddentes dypeches sontd'allieiirs assez prycises sur ce point pour ne de laisscr 
pas dotite ii cet egard. 

^ T/u Duke of Fkltre to ike King. 

Sire, ^ Paris^Z Mars , 1813 

Paimi les letties^dont V. M. m’a honord, la plus rdeente de celles qui me sent parv^uUes 
jusqu’a ce Jour est du 1 Fevrier, et je vois qu’k cetic epc^ue V. M. n’avait point ificore re^u 
celle que j’ai eu I’honneur de lui adresser par ordre de j’Einpereur le 4 Janvier pour I’engagtr j 
k transferer son quartier gdnyral k Valladolid. Cette disposition a did renouvellde dans toutes^ 
mes dyp6ches postdrieures sous les dates de 14, 39 Janvier, 3. 12, 25 Fovrjgr. x, xx et z 3 Mars, 
sans avoir eu jusou'a piesent de certitu^ie que mes lettfes fussent j^rrivdc^ a leur detrination. 
Enfin une lettre oe M. le Due d’Albfifera en date 4 Mars me transmit copie decile quo V. M^ 
lui a adressde le 33 Fevrier pour le prevenjr que ma le^fre du 4 Janvier est arrivde k Madfid, 
qu'on s’y prepaiait k exycuter lesfuispositions presmtes par rEmjiercur. Ainsi e’est de 
Valence que j^ai re^u la premiere nouvdlle positivl k cet egaVd, et cette circonstance qui ddvoile 
entidrement ndtre situation dans le nord il'Espagnc fst une nouvelle preuve^de TextrSme 
_ urgency des mesurcs prescrites par I’Eropeieur et de tof t le nurf qi#. d'inexplicables retards ont 
tcausd. S. M. I. vient k cette occasion de me rdiidrer I'injonctiot tie faire sentir^k V, M. Ja 1 
fausse dued^n Cj^u'ont prise les aff^ ires d’Espagiftcnaf le peu soin qu’on a apportd k main- 
tenir^es communicafi^as aver les irontidres. L'Emperear est emnnd qu’on ait si peu compri.s 
a Madrid I’extrSmC iiitportance |le conserver dis communitatibns sf^es ct rapidg^ avec la 
o Pfance. Le defaut constant de nouvelles ytait un avertissement ass«z clair et ;^sez j^itif de 
I’miputssancc ou se trouvaic I’armye du nord de proteger la route de Madrid k Bayonne. 
L'ytat des o^aires dans le nord de I'Europe dFvait plus que jamais faire'&entir la ndeessity de 
rccevoir des nouvelles de Paris ct de prendre enfin ^s mesures dydsives pour ne pas rester si * 
longuemc-it dans un ytat d’lsolement et cUignorafice absolu surlesviuSet r#ntentionde I’Empc* 
reur. V. M.^vlit trois armdes k sa disposition pour rdtablir les communic{>iotft avec Tarmye 
du nord, et I’ofi ne voiUp^ un mouvement de laisnye de Portu^d ou de celle du centre ^ 
coit ap^priy aux |ircanstance%, tandis que I'inactbn des Anglais permettait de pfofiter de 
Qctre supyi or^ty pour chasser les tibndcs, nettop la route, assurer la tranquillity dans le pays. 




Affendicc. 


retam sous les ordres dft o&ndrai Llausel ainsi que j at eu 1 honneur d enqireve^^ir ¥« )par 
•me9 lettrts du aq jAnvier, 3 Fevrier et xa Mars. £n efiet les ctrconstances rende»C tetto 
mesure d'uoe extreme urgence. L’inaction ofi 1*^ est restd pendant Thivet a oacourai^ et 
propagd rinsurrection. £ile s'etend maintenant de la Discaye, en Catalogne, It i'Ara{jtdn 
exige> jx9Ur ainsi^ire, le m^tne emploi des forces nour la pacifier^ que la Biscaye et la NaVaire. 
I^st done de la plus haute importance que V. M. etende ses soins sur TAragon conutie sttr les 
ai^es provinces du nord de I’Espagne, et ^v&nemens qui se p^parent rendront ce sotn 
toujours plus n^cessaire. D’un c6td toutes ffbandes chassdts de la^liscaye et de la Navarre 
se tiouveront bientflt forc^cs k refluer dans I’Aragon, et d'autre part I'^vacuation de Cuenca« 
pai rdsultat du mouvement gdn^ral dcs armdesdu centre et du midi pnverau le G^n^ral Suchet 
de toute communicatgin avec V. M dans un moment ou les ennemis se renforcenc devadi iui 
d’une inani^re«'assez tnquiitante 11 est done tr^s itnportanxde se procurer une ai^e Itgne 
de communication avec Valence # cette ligne ne peut s'^tablir que par<IAragon. Cest \ votre 
maiestd qti'ii appartient de donner k cet dgard les ordl^es n^cessaires. 11 suffira sans doute de 


les determinations que les arconstances rendraient les plus convenables. II me tarde beau- 
coup d*a^rendre eniin de V. M. elle mSme Texdcution des ordres de TEmpereur et de pouvour 
sAtisfaire sur ce point la juste impatience de S. M. 1. • ^ 


[ -No. XV. 

Joseph O'Donnel io General Donkin. 

' Dear Sir, i Malaga, the 6 th Decemder, x8ia. 

']^e letter you did me the honour to adress to me on the 6th of September has been 
mislaid all this long time on account of my being separated from the ^nie since the momdht 
^gave up the command of it, and it was only last night I had the pleasure of receiving it. I 
Teel a great comfort in seingh .an officer of your reputation nftected so kindly#vith the sorrows 
which so unlucky as undeser’iedly (1 believe) fell upon me as a consequence of my shamefull 
defaitc at C^ptalla. J>ut I beg to be excused if I contii^e this letter in French. 1 kno vou 
understand it very well, and I can not explain iny toughts so well in English. Je crois, M. le 
‘ Gdn6ral, que tout mihtaire, instriiit des faits, et k la vue du malheureux champ de bataille de 
Castalla, ou du plan qui le re]^6sente, dort faire le m^me raisonement que vous avez fait, k 
moms qu'il ne soit dpris des petites passions ct dcs pr^ugds qi*i ne dominent que trop souvent 
les hommes, Je crois I’avoir demontrd 5 . 1’evidence dans inon rapport officiel au gouvernement 
(que vous devez avoir vu iinpninir^*) accompagnd de la carte des environs et des copies de 
toutes les ordres que je donnai la veille du combat J’aurois certainemeiit 6 t 6 vainquer si 
I’officier qui comm.intloit les 760 cheviux, avec deux pieces de 8 i mon aile gauche eut ob^i 
mes ordres, on eut seuleinent t&ch6 de sc laisser voir de loin par la cavallene enemie, Qui au 
nombre de 400 chevaux 6toit stationde dans dc vilhsge de Viar; mais point du tod^cet officier, 
. au^eu de se trou^r sur Viar au point du jour de la bataille, pour teriij^ci^ 6chec la cavallene 
ei^nu.'C, pour la oattre s’ll en trouvoit une occasion piobable, ou pour la suivre en tout cas, 
et re^8cJ(fcmde tomber sur Castalla impun6ment, comme il lui ^tait tres expressdment ordonn^ 
des orares Rentes qu'il avoue, cet officier alia se cacher demure Villena, et quoiqu’il 
%ntendit le canon do Castalla, et qu'il fut instruit de la marche des dragons de Viar par la route 
d'Onil, U resta tranc^ilement en position de I’autre c 6 t 6 de Villena jusqii’a pass^ hiiit heures 


d&astre- Cependant, le public, qui n< 
contre inoi, et je ne m’en plains pas, < 


hUgez done, IV^n^le G6n6ral, si j’ay pO empScher ce. 
K^peut juger ^r les resultats, se deChaina d*abord 
^ celaP^toit fort naturel; c'est un malheur &ttacb6 h 
S^pagnols doivent resentir sur touts les nutres, piUMulls 


notre professi^gi, et que les gdn^raux EJpagnols doivent resentir sur touts les nutres, pqj^ulls 
font la guerre sans resourcelf et^anquJlit de tout contre un ennimi aguerri qui ne manque de 
•rien ; iliais je me plains d^ 9 C^rtes ue la nation, je me plAns de ces p^res de la^atrie, qui 
sachant que j’avois demand^ moimeme a jug< par un Ipnseille de ^rre, oftT :ependant 
dann6 le ton k I’opinion publi^te se rupendaiU cn uivectives contre moi^t mSine contre %ion 
fr^e le rd^t, avant d|k scavotr# je suis en Iffiet coupable. « Aprds un paiRsile traitement, et 
dans I’dtAt^ misiire et d# ddtresse oix se trouvent nos armdes, ou trpuvera t’on dc gdndraux 
qui veuilleiit exposer leur honneur, ct en accepter le commandement?^ ^ moi je serviru 

ma patrie par devoir ^t par inclination jusqu’ou dernier soupir, mais je n’accepteral jamais 
aucun comrtiandement, sujpposant qu’il me fut offert. Les informations que Ton prend fela- 
tivement h l*afFaire en question ne sont pas erit»rc fiuies, car tout va douce^^t cl#z nous. 
J'en attends le^es!|itat ici avec I'aveu du gouvernement, et nnssitdt nue l‘on axfn^prononcd en 
ijmsttce j’lrai me presenter coAnie simple vol^nuire dans une oe nos'r|ides si Ton ne veut pas 
* m'employJi* dans ma cahtd de gdndral subaltcme. Je vous #y trop ennqvd de mw gein^; 
c’est que j'en ay le coeur navrd, et que votr% bontd m’a excitd ^ m en soulager e^vous les 
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No. xvm. 


General slaieofthe French army^ April 15, i8ia. Mksciractedfrom the Imperial Mi^ier-ralls. 


• 

Present under arms. 

Detached. 

Hospitals. Total, 

\ 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 


Men. 

Horses. 

Armde de Midi 

• 55,797 

ir,oi4 

*2,498 

700 

6^5 

64,360 

11,714 

,, Centre 

. 19,148 

3.993 • 

144 

51 

024 

19,916 

4,044 

,, Portugal . 

• 56,937 

B,io8 

4,394 

2278 

7,706 

69,037 

10,286 

,, Ebre. 

. 16,830 

X.873 

• 

6 

3,425 

20,276 

1,879 

,, Arragon . • 

. 14,786 

3,269 

2,695 

658 

1,467 

18,948 

3^27 

Catolognc . 

. 28,924 

x,2S9 

1,163 

4^* 

5,540 

35,627 

• 1,308 

„ Nord. 

. 48,23^ 

7.074 

1,309^ 

73 

8.6317 

58,276 

7,213 

^'otal . . 

240,654 

36,590 

12,224 

3814 

33,504 

286,440 

40,471 

Reserve de BayonRe 

4,038 

XS7 

36 

35 

865 

4,939 

192 

Gineral ']ft)tal . 

244,692 

36,747 

12,260 

3845^ 

34,369 

291,370 

^,663 

Civic guards attached 1 
the army of the south 

to 

• 6,497 

J 



258 

6,755 

1497 

Troupes Lspagnols . 

^3,953 

525 

— 


— 

33,952 

525 

lotal Esp,ignoIs 

• 40,449 

t 2180 

- 

- 

esT' 

40,70; 

2022 


(^ne>al itaie^ May 15, 1812. 


Pre^eut under arms 

Detached. 

Hospitals^ 

• Total. 


Aimec de MiJi 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Howes. 

Men. 

Cavalry. 

Artil. 

56,031 

12,101 

2,787 

6O0 

4,65a 

63,470 

7,311 

4,340 

„ Centre . 

T7,395 

4,?o8 * 

158 

37 

7O6 

19,203 

3.332 

420 

„ Portugal . 

52,618 

7,244 

9,750 

1538 

8,33a 

70,700 

4,481 

3,448 

,, Airagon . 

27,2ft 

33,677 

4,768 

4, t.>8 

# 605 

J,70i 

35,377 

2,976 

1,980 

„ Catalonia 

1,577 

1,844 

207 

O.O'Jp 

41,530 

1,376 

279 

,, Nord 

38,771 

,6,031 

2,560 


7,767 

49,093 

4,443 

1,163 

Total 

225,710 

35,929 

21,557 

3378 

31,227 

279,378 

23.919 

11,630 

Old kescivo at Bayonne 

3,894 

221 

7,642 

— 

964 

6,500 

207 

— 

New Reseneat Bayonne 

2,598 

IIO 

3,176 

— 

5 

5,769 

«>3 

— 

Total. *. 

232,202 

36,266 

26,375 

00 

•0 j 
' 

32,196 

2^, ^47 

24,229 

11,630 


Genoal state 0/ the French at mu-s^ I^Iafth 15, 1S13. 

• * 

Present undei arms. Dctatiied^ Ho<l)itals. 


Arm^e de Midi 

Centic . 
Portugal . 
Anffton . 
Catalonia 
Nord . 
Reserve de Bayonne 

Total • 


Mcn« 

Horses. 

Men. 

lior']#s. 


Men. 

Cavalry. 

Train. 

36,605 

6,(^2 

2060 ^ 

i 

7,144 “ 

45.809 

8,650 

2691 

16,227 

• 1,06 

,940 


2,401 

19.568 

2,790 

451 

34,825 

3,^4 

157 • 

— 

7,731 

42,713 

6,726 

0x49 

3^31^ 

3,852 

55 

— 

2,442 

38,812 

6,123 

# 1799 

24323 

1,1^ 

110 

— 1 

2,013 

29,446 

1,884 

63s 

"cT 4^6 

1.97* 


- 1 

8,030 

48,547 

3.;7i 

8jo 

5,877 


•* 80 

jrJi 

\ 634 

C^i 

78 

21 

• 

. 197,^8# J9,iix6 

A 

3443 

i«93 

10,395 

231,4^ 

29,423 

84^ 


The operations and%isfortunc3 of the French^rcventcd any general states being sent home 
* between the isth of Marcl^nd the 15th of August, when .a new organization of the armies took 
place; but the numbtrs ^ven in the narrative* of this history are the result^^cal<WIations 
founded on th * co%parison of a variety of documents, and ^re believed to very close 
,atJ)proxima^on tp the real str<fl»gth of the arrfties. ^ J 




^Jiistory of the Pminsular War, 


• No. 3 Ax. 




Present under armfc Detached. 

Hospital. Total. Horses. 

ist Division , 

Foy 

Men, 

Horsos. 

Men. 

Horses. 

— 516 

Men. 

5,973 

Cavalry. 

Jci"- 

2nd ,, 

Clausorf 

7,4<^5 

— 

W678 

— 

613 

8,696 

— 

3rd „ 

teicy . 

5,547 

— 

• 13 

— 

920 

6,48s 

— 

— 

4th „ 

Sinut . 

5,056 

— 

214 

— 

862 

6,132 

— 

_ 

5th „ 

M.uicwne 

5,269 

— 

r 588 

— 

J513 

7,370 

— 

— 

6^1 ,, 

l)i( miicr. 

5i02I 

— 

124 

— 

720 

•§,865 

— 

- 

7th ‘ „ . 

llioftiicres 6 ,:^s2 

6x 

— 

— 

1905 

8,257 

61 

— 

8th „ 

J.onfftt . 

6,681 


66 

— * 

685 

7,432 

139 

— 

Light Cavaby, ^ ^ 

12 escadrons 1 ^ 

1,386 

1398 

• J073 

324 

246 

2,705 

1722 


Dragoons 

Boyer . 

1,389 

1378 

47' 

358 

86 

1,954 

173*5 


Artillery , 


3jt,ia 

2339 

513 

258 

220 

4,345 

347 

1^48 

QeiVe 


*414 

9 

, 67 

7 

84 

565 


12 

Equipage 

Infirmeiie 

955 

1107 

- 51 

44 

242 

1,251 

— 

1084 

Gendarmes et 

335 

75 

_X- 

— 

*5 

340 

54 

— 

Total 


54,5^ 

6506 

4,84' 

991 

B633 



67,370 

4059 

3244 


Froirt* these 54,550 men, present under arms, mu4» be deducted the artillery, engineers, 
enuipuges,'ir..J garrisons, the olficcrs and sergeants, and the losses sustained between the siege 
'of the forts and the battle of Salamanca, the result will lie about 4?, 000 sabres and bayonetjj,.m 
the battle. ^ 

Reinfti cemfots en marchc de rarmde du nord i»37o 

,, de Bayon^nc .^12,676 

Note. — ^I'hese troops did not join before the battle of Salamanca. 

Artiliety 0/ the army 0/ Portugalf June is, 1812. — Materiel. 

f * 

/ Poid et cartbre, Nombre. 

I Canon de 12 lbs/ a \ 


Bouches a feu (; 


( Obusiers 


4 f. 33 

3 I. 5 

rs de 6 pouces n 

de 4 pouces 3 hgnes 3 


Total dcs canons 


Total des obusiers 


Total 

Venant de Tarmee du nord 


• 74 ^ « j 

i Ihese gmv ai- 
. 8-( n\ed after /> 

- — ( battle. 

• C(, 


t Total loss 0/ the army^ Portugidjr^fn loik of Jeiy to loth 0/ Augusit i8ia, includmg the 
, battle Salamanca, LxtracUdJroen tfse It/tpenal Muster-rolls. 


Duke de Raguse « . 
Deneral Clausel 


Qfficierssuperievwt. ** Ferrey! * ! 

. ^ I u Thottieres *, ^ * 

'* A »» Desgravier Bertholet 

,, Came . 

,, IVJPinne . 

Aide-de>campdu Due de Raguse, Colonel Richemont . 
r ^ Le Qerc do»Monlpree 

-♦‘f Darel . . . . 
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OfTiciers inferieurs ct soldfits. 


Oificiers 

Iroldats 


Wats . . 

• * 

Orande Total 


Tuds ou Pris. 
3867 


Officiers et ^Idats . . 12,435 

% Chcvaux . . 1190 

« Canons .... 13 # 

Deux aigles de saeme ct zoicme Regt. 1 % ligne* 


Traineurs. 

. *675 

. 6* . 


No. XX. 

I ' Str^gth 0/ the Anglo- Portngvese army under I^ord^iscount Wellington, on the mom- 
\ \ ^2nd 0/ July, 1812. hxti acted from the original morning state. 

^oie.-^he numbers are exclusive of officers, sergeants, trumpeters, artillerymen, and staff, 
showing merely the sabres and bayonets m thc/ield. * # 


British cavalry, one division, present under r 
British infantry, seven divisions „ 


% Total B^ish 
D’Urban’s Portuguese cavalry, thretf regi- 
ments, about . . , • •• • 

Portuguese infantry, seven divisions, and two 
^ independent brigades .... 16,017 


Is . 3,314111611 3388 horses. 

• . 22,067 ,, — — 

____ ^ ^ ^ - 

(These troops not in the stated 


^ Total Anglo-Portnguesc , 

Carlos d’Espa^’s Spanish division, about . 3000 g 

J ulian Sanche/ cavalry ..... 500 ^ 


Si#jres an|^ bayonets . . .46 

No. of Brithh, German, Portuguese, and Sfattish guns at the battle 0/ Salamanca. 


Biitish horse artillery . 

„ Foot „ . . . . 

CJermp* # 

Pot;fuguese^na British brigaded together 


Weight of calibre. 

^Ibs. 

9 M 


Number of guns. 
18 

^3 


34 lb. howitzers 


One Span^h battery ^ 


General totA . 

• % 


• T 


OjJkial report 0/ the loss 0/ the Allies^ thPfraiancos au^puatena rijjgrs, iZth'/uly, iZi2, 


dbigeants. Rank and Hie. • Horses. 


British . 

ft 

Bo^guese 


( 3* 

j, .J 

3 

7 

a 

3 

56 

> ?74 

=7 

• ¥ 

. "7 

59 

2X 

♦ r 

. . 36 

*S 

503 

A . . 

• • *45 

, . 


• _ 

• 


PortOguesfe 


ffistory of the Pminmla^ War. 


L<fss of the cUlies in the bnttlt of Salamanca. 


Offic^rf. 

Sergeants. 

84 

R«Sik and 
336 

z88 

136 

2400 


f 


13 

4 

287 

74 

42 

1436 

I 

X 

180 

• 31^4 

207 

47^3 


96 filled ; 
lao Wounded* 
37 Missing ' 
18 Kijjkd , 
X3 Wounded 
7 Missing ; 


Loss of I he Ge> tUan cavalrf on the Almar stteat/r, J^ly 23. 

M*?n and Officers. Horse.s. 

*'• 117 ^ ^ 117 

The British lo'ss by infantry divisions and cavalry brigand . 

i Le Mai chant’s brigade, lost Men and Offlters 
Anson’s „ „ „ 

Vr. Alien'^ „ ,, „ 

lost Men and Officers 


/ ist Divis 

(3^ , 

nih ; 

' 16 th 

/7th , 
f bipht , 
Ariilh ly 


Sion General Canlpbell 
,, ,, Pakewdm 


Cole X 
Leith 
Clinton 
S. Hope I 

C. Alten I 

Fiaminghani 


Strength of the Ani^lo^Poriuguese i^niy at Vittoria. Ljitrdctcdfroin the nt(^Hing state of 
^he i^tkjnne, 1813. 

Total. a 

Present under arms. On comnyind. Present. On command. 1 
British cavalry . . ^ 7,791 851 

Portuguese,, . . 1,452 225 

Total cavalry 9243 1076 

British infantry . . 33,658 1771 

Portuguese ,, . . 23 > 9 Q 5 


Total infantry 

Sabres and bayonets 

Deduct the 6th division Icfl at Medina dc Pomar 


' I T'»faatry 
^ Cavali / 


Spanish A u riharies. 
t Moi dlo’s di^’ision 
) Caron's ,, 

^ Carlos d’Esp<j;na'*c. 

( Longa’s „ 

j Penne Ville nur 
(Julian San/'hez 


Sabres and bayonet^ 60,486 
about ^,000 


Grand Total . 


Lfo. of Anglo- Portuguese gnf IS at the battle of Vittoria. Colonel A, Dickson commanding^ 
British hoise artillery ...» 'I . 9 lbs. . ..... 45 

If ^ If 5i inch howftzers . . ^ . 15 


Nl Spanish gufis set down in the return. Number unknown. 
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Ko. ItXlll. 


, JUSTIFICATORY PIECES. 

Lord William Bentinck E. Pellew. ^ • 

^ 1. • • At S€a, /nnt 

. ^ Y • E; nas Men the information T have received of a i7rojected attack upon Sicily by Murat, 
in c^unction with the Toulon fleet. It sec^ pecessary that the French fleet should leave 
Toulon, should reach the coast of Naples, eni*^rk the men and land tnein in Sicily, or cover 
their passage fiom Calabria or the Bay of Naples, if the intention be, as in the la,st instance, 
to transport them to Sicily in the tonnage and small craft of the country. — The most important 
question is, whether thi^can be effected by the elftm3^ — I have no difficulty in saying, on 
I part, that in the present disposition of the Neapolitan aimy in Si^ly, and in the non-exisience 
of any national force, and the imi:)®rfcct composition of the British forc% if half the number 
intended for this expedition should laud ui Sicily the isjAid would be conquered. 

• rvTrr.wwn w t 


(bigned) 

Sir E Pellew to Lord W Benfincic 


W. Bentinck. 


Lord, H. M. S. ChUdouia ^ J7itu igth, i8x^. 

I feel It my duty to state to your lordship tlAt in my judgment the Toulon fleet may evade 
mine without difficulty upder a strong N. W^hnd to carry them through the passage of the 
Hieres islands, without the possibility of mu^terrupting them, and that they may have from 
12 to 24 hours' stait of me in chasing th|(m. When blown aff the coast, my look-out ships 
would certainly bring me sd^ infurmati^ as would enable me to follow triem immediately to 
the Bay of Naples. Vour lordship is n^t competent to judge whether, in the interval of their 
ai rival and my pursuit, the Kiencn adjliral would be able to embark Murat's ar my,^ ^rtillery, 
L and stores, and hand iliem on the co.ist of Sicily befoie I came up with them.«44Mnacility of 
* communication by telegraph along the whole coast of Toulon would certainly apprise Murata 
oPtheir sailing at a very snort notice, but for my own part, I should entfttain very sanguine 
hopes of overtaking them, either in the Bay of Naples or on the coast of Sicily, bx^re they could 
make good their landing. • • 

^ Loku Wii 1 1 \M Bentin^k to Lord ^eli ington. 

* Mv Lord, At soa, Juuf 2otk , 1813. 

By the peiusal of the accc^ipanying despatch to Loi'l ('a^ilcreagh, vour lordship will 
perceive that Murat has opened a negotiation with us, #e objett ol winch is Inendship with 
us and hostility to Buonaparte. You w'lll observe in on^of the conversations with Murat's 
agent, that he informed me ilnit Buoi»ipaite had ordered Muiat to hold 20,000 men in readi- 
ness for the invasion of Sicily, in conjunction with the Toulon fleet. I enclose the copy of a 
letter I have in consequerue .uidressed to Sn K Pellew, together with his answer, upon the 
practicability of the Toulon fleet sailing without the knowledge of the blockading fleet. Your 
lordship will have received aiy letter of the 21st of May endosing a copy of my IB^patch to 


[ kithurst. rcl.T^ve to the discontent of the Neapolitan troops m Sici^^d the cohM«|uent 

.st.ate o^weakness if not of dangei resulting fiom it to that island. I stated ah 


.. j, also that this cir- 
cumstance h^d^mdktced me to detain inlfiicily the two battalions which had been wdthdrawn 
f^n# Siiain. 

Lord Wki i ington to Lord Wn liam Blntinck. 

My Lok^, * • ^ I/uarie, July 1st, 1813, 

In answer % your lordslnp’s dcsp.itch, I have to obsej^'e, that I coiiCcive*lhat the island 
'oY^ic^y IS at present in no dange^what^ci. ^ ^ • 


• % 


4, 


• • rro. XXIV- 

• Lttter/rom SJtWiiRAL Lord Will am Cbntincu:. 

My DEAR 7 -oRD William, a • ^ \Vi(tvia^ jdfiuary 

• I hopflij^ou have tia^eived ih«letler x wrote to you shortly after my arnvi# here by a person 
sent for that purpose. Sotn 'after his depaiture the affair of La Tour happened, as 
mentions in his tetter. Jt required some time bcf|i^ I could judge of the result it wouidJMive 
and the manner it woula be consideied by the eniperor and the government here, and then to 
‘settle again the mariner of ending officers down to the Mediterranean, for some of those then 


settle again the manner of ^nuing officers down to the Mediterranean, lor son 
destined be sjpt wele implicated. All these circumstances caused the dela^L the present 
““ AnntheiLcause of the dwaj* 


{•was that I 


otherwi^^i ydllliwoiilcl have hod much sooner. — . , 

.wanted to inform ^rou of the Answer which ifould be given b^this TOUpe to thirspccuiations I 
that 1 wa^ dbmmissioned by the pnncc-rcgent to propose relat^« to the arcl^^uike. was '1 


4S0 History of the Peninsular War 


no decisive answer given, and the only manner o^orming an opinion Upon that subject was by 
observi .g and gettmg ir formation of their true nitentions, 1 am now firmly convinced that 
these arc v-ch we could wisli, and that it is only fear of being commit^pd tliat prevents them 
to speak in a more positive manner. Their whole conduct proves this, more particularly in 
La Tour’ affair, which has produced no' change whatsoever nor led to any discovery of views 
or conne^,tions. There is even now less difficulty than ever for officers go^jg to the Mediter- 
ranean. They get passports from government here without its inejuiring or seeming to know 
the real object. As it can do nothing else but connive, to which this conduct answers, I t| nk 
a inoic explicit ilccJarat-on is not even requisift, n#id I am convinced that when the thing is once 
done they will gladly agree. 'J liis is likewise King’s, and Hardenberg's, and Johnson’s opinion 
upon the subject, and as sucli they desire me to express it to you, aud to observe that the 
situation of things here makes the forwarduif cf the mc.i ures you may think expedient in the 
Ms-diterranean and the Adriatic the more desiiable. 

They are here extiemely s^uislied with the conduct of government m England, and by the 
accounts we have tlte latter is much^leased with the conduct of this Country, particularly 
relative to the affairs of Piussia. Th\.>e are, however, not decided yet. But wtiateve the 
ronsc<iuence may be, and whatever this country may do for the present, 1 am convinced that 
your measures will ulUnjately contribute much to the rcMilt. I am happy to perceive by the 
last information from England tluit everything seems to have been settled there by^you. 'J'he 
rccrritiiig business of Major Burke is going on lapidly. As it was not begun at the time of 
my departure I can only attribute it to yom presence. The letters contain likewise that 
government is come to the most favourable res lutions relative to the archduke, and I hoj^ 
the formation of the troops will soon be eflectuh 'd. The dis^iositions of the Adriatic coasts 
and the Tyrol are as good as c -7 bo, hut all depe„ Is upon establishing a basis, ami without 
that all partial exertions would be u-oless 01 dt. nud.' ve At the anie time that some regi- 
ments would be foimed, I think it would bv very expo, lent to foiin at the ■•ame pl.ice a D.il- 
inatian 0. a Croat regiment, paiticularly ms in the ))iesc t state ot things it will be iiiuch c.isicr 
even than i..> *l'er. Ihc men could be ea>.il) iccruited in Bosnia, and scut from JJura7/o to 
.he place you should appoint. Ihe licarer will give you every information upon the subject, 
'uul at all events, I'snould piopo^u to you to send him immediately back to Dnrazzo, anu, 
should you ad^C the above, to give him the necessary 01 ders and the commission for recruiting 
aiul sending tlie men^iO the place of Jorination No person c^n be bcitei qualified than he is. 
He know'S tiu lau^ iagt.s, the <ouiif» j,, and the chaiaetei of the people, and unclf« stands everj'- 
thing that relates to eominciea.il ti,lairs. As to the jilacc of formation, 1 think I ahexady 
proposed Ceplcaloma to yon. fassa, or one of the ncaicr islands, would give too much jealousy 
in the beginning in those parts, until 0111 cqjital iiieiea^es so as to undeitakc an inipoitant 
enterprise, at all events it is impoitai to form a noyau of i.ic three nations; it is then that 
we may hope to he joined by the whole of IDahnaiia and Cio ilia after a short time. Major 
aiul other officei swill shoitly proceed to the Medilerrane.'ii. 'J he> will be directed to Messirn, 
where J lequest you will send ordcis foi ihem. It would be very usd'il and saving to proiide 
means for ti.uisporting them to that pl.ice from Dukl/zo, and if possible to establish a more 
fre((uent and icgular luteicouise between you ami the latter. Johnson, who soon sets off from 
here, will the me.iutune establish a communieaiion acioss Bosnia to Uuiazzo. His piesetiee 
111 those parts will be pioductive of many good cfTects. You will find that he is an able, active 
and zealous man, Sno will certainly lie vtiy useful m forwarding your views? I can an.svvt,.*»v4 
Ills being worthy of your full confidence , should you adopt the proposition relative to t!ie 
iceruiting it would be necc-,saiy to put at his dispos.il the icquisite funds. 1 

You will judge by the aecount the beaiei of this will give you whether cloth, etc , can I 
liad at a clu aper rate from this country or w ht le you arc, and he will bring back your directions 
for this object. Allow me to ohseivc that it would '’le highly useful to ha/e cle-*»hes for a 
considerable n\jmhe'lr of men piejyreJ befoiehand. Many important reasor have pi evented 
me hitherto from proccqding to the Meditcirancan as speedily as 1 wished. I hope, how-ve'r, 

. at U»’oe dv-iairicu much longer, an, soto to have lertiovcd every obstacle. 1 think to set olF 
from here 111 the beginning of March, and req icst you will be so kind as to provide with the 
return of tlie beater to Duiaz/o tb mean^ of my^passj ge from thence, where I ^hall come with 
a feigned name. I hope he will ' 4 back there by th • tune f r^y arrival. I shall entleavour 
to hasten my jouiney as 1 have i' ipoiiant infoimaiion 111 every r'*s»'cct. By that time we shall 
know the decision relative to thp' north. Kiiv; has mformed'yon of the reasons which made 
an alteration ncccs'o. ry in regar{ to Eioz/i’s joihncy, „ Pait of your object is in fact^ulfilled 
alreadjTj and thq/e are agents jih Italy, etc. As to the othei^.inJ puncipal part relative to 
vonnections in the army, and tuc gaininsr an exact knovvleclge of ^ and of the government in 
ItA'^. with other circumstances, 1 expect soon to have a person 01 sufficient consequence and 
ahilit3?to e.xqciite your instructions, ant. he'.vill go to Milan, etc., as'-soon as it can be done 
with safety. His permanent residence m that country seems to be upcessaiy, that he may l>c 
able tQ accomplish fully the object, an^ as the sum you have assigned fi;;r this purpcifrf is suffi- 
cient for a aderable time, you can determine whether he is 10 lemain ire peimanenlly ' * 
not. Fro2zi-viU bring y u au'-xact account of ,vhat has been tan anged relative to thisoin-’- 
ness, and will himself^be’a veiy propei person for communications between you « nd Italy of 
this di^u*- ry Ht will for that purpose go back to Italy, the obstacle that opposed K, hitherto 
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bei^ now no more. I cannot but repeat tho importance of giving all potsibls extent to the 
j establishment, and particularly the raising of as much troo^ as poasible,^r ail 
^ having ^e means of landing. We ore then sure of augmenting very speedily, 

aad nndingghe greater assistance. The place benoning cannot m detenameiLon exactly, 
but there is much to be expected in Dalmatia and^roatia where we could be j<^ed by the 
inhabitants and troops, llie lower part would be mt adapted in case we begin a' siuiall 
force. I fliall senti and bring officers particulariy acquainted with the country, a^ provide 
ev^ other assistance such os plans, etc., and I think it would be expedient to prevent for the ; 
pre^t any enterprise in that country that would alarm them. Since 1 began my letter a ; 
courier has arrived from Paris. • ^ - 

The contingent of the Rhenish confederiwy have got orders to oe ready for marching. 
Reinforcements are sending from France to Che north and eve^ preparation is makix^ for war. 
Buonaparte told to Swartzenburg that he would iiegin in April, and all circumstances seem to 
» agree with this. Ou fte other side Russia is very slow in making peace with Turkey, 
entirely nejriects Prussia, and for^his reason it is to be feare<f that the latter will pMfoe nis 
capiml with Buonaparte, notwith^nding that this c^net is endeavodting to prevent it. 1 
shoTlTd be then very much afraid for the conduct of itm house, well inclined as tiie emperor is. 

, Proposal* were made by France but no resolution has been taken until it is known how things 
turn out. ^iie worst is that Komanzftw is still in credit with Alexander, which prevents 
coiiidence in other houses and makes Ru'tsia adopt half measures. This sketch of the situation 
' will give you some ide.i of the wavering and uncertain state pedple are in. There is no calcu- 
lation to be made as to the conduct of government, nor must we be surprised at anything they 
may do. On the other side our speculatioii^Pe not built upon them, but upon the disposition 
of the people ; and whatever may happeiijMlm convinced that this is a good foundation if the 
measures are taken and the means prej^d. A principal ||iject of mine in these P&rts has 
been to prepare the meases for the^iabe that it comes here to the very worst. The most 
important thing is the augmenting m every possible manner tlie lorce at your disposition. 
The accounts we have to-day of your|bturn and the powers I hope you have, give rm this be‘vt 
hopes of your ovei coming every difficulty. 1 must yet observe that as Johgsfidi^roceedings 
mh entirely subordinate to, and make a part of your plans and opeiations in general, aud tliet 
Hb cannot of course depend upon King, you will be so good as to give hiffl decisive instructions 
to that pur^xise, and assign him the means and powers for acting in consejwence. I shall 
combine with him in my pa-'icag# through Bosnia everything in the hopelPthat you will approve 
of this • » X 


® Letter from Mr. Kin<j Lord William Bentinck. 

My Lord, # Vienna ^ January 

, \ have ihc honour to acknowledge the receipt M your Jordship's letter of the a5th of 

August, which was delivered to me towards the lattei end of October by Captain Frizzi, whom 
1 should immediately have fuinished*wiih the means of in-ocecding to Italy for the purpose of 
carrying your lordship’s instnjctions into effect, had it not appeared to me that the measures 
which I had taken on my arrival here had already in a gieat degree anticipated your Jordshfo’s 
intentions. As a confirmation of this, I beg leave to transmit for your lordship’s perusal the 
Report s (marked AJI of three messengers \/liom I sent to the north of Italy for purpose of 
^Hi#taining the s^e of the public mind, p.irticularly in the ei-devant \^i\gtian territories and 
adjacitit di^rmts. These reports confiim in a very satisfactory manner the assurances, which 
I Igive lec^^ through various other channels, that the inhabitants of those countries are 
%eady and determined to avail themselves of the first opportunity to shake off a yoke which is 
I become insupportable. I have also the honour to transmit to your lordship tne copy of a 
‘ letter frogi) Count Mfhtgel.os, the miigster of foreign affairs in Bavaria, to the commissary’ 
general at Nin^en, from ffhicli it appears that the bavarian government i^ not altogether 
igndeant of the intentions of th« Swiss and Tyrolese, biit^ am happy to have it in my power 
to inform your lordsnip that the personsHivho seem to knverfxcited the euspicions q^he Bavarian 
government do not enjoy the confide^iceoif ourJTriendf in"witzeriand, and have nol beeUiUidilr* 
acquainted with their intentions ; it is nevertheless ^dispAsably necessary that we should act 
with the greatest possible caulio^^in the Imployment ofhmi^ries, lest the French and Bavarian 
governments should take tbff alarm ancTadopt mcasuies wli«h would defeat our projects or at 


Captain Frizzi could rendA in Italy at the present moment would be to ascertain the numbw 
and distribution of theiFrench forces in thiscou'itry, but as these undergo continual ch''^es I 
think it will be sufficient to despatch a confidential agent to your lordship with the latest in- 
tcfligeii^ from Italy^ at ii period when the nojthern war and consequent occupatioU of the 


and theft IS little reason to hope that the Russians will xvaiLtAierasclvA offlihe intervaL either 
VOL. nr, ^ 
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to annihilate the army of the Duchy of Warsaw, or to advance to the assistance of the King of 
Prussia, who will m all probability ally htms|if with France notwitlistaiuiing his former 
decl.iri^ions to the cont^y. The latest inteHlg^ce from Berlin states that C^!iiU St. ^larsan 
had presetted ultimatum of his goverpplent, which demands an g4icoamtioc|^ si^rent^r 
of all the PriissL'in fortresses, and insists^ the military force and resources of Frusta lieing 
pieced oLthe dispos.^! of French general^ It is positively asserted that the king is inclined to 


of all the PriissL'in fortresses, and insists^ the military force and resources of ftus^a lieing 
pieced oLthe dispos.^! of French general^ It is positively asserted that the king is inclined to 
submit tf these huiiiiliatiug proposals, but nothing has been as yet dehnil^vely ci^tuded. 1 
am sorry to inform your Ipi^HUip that the aspect of affaira in this country is highly discouraj^g ; 
the injudicial financial measures which Count Wallis has thought proper to adopt 
rendered it impossible goveniment to plictr'he army on a respectable footing, and mave 
considerably increased the discontent of the peo^iC, who however still retain their cnapcceristic 
aversion to the French. The government is determined to maintain a strict neutrality during 
the approaching crisis tf possilne. r 

rin my former letter 1 mentioned to your lordship my intention of r^staUishing a person at 
Durafo) in order to forward iftessengers, etc., etc., and to transmit to me occasionally intelli- 
gence of the state of things in the Adrmtic. But having rei'eived of late repeated assurances 
of the increasing discontent of the inm«bitants of those parts of the coast who have theknis- 


Durafo) in order to forward iftessengers, etc., etc., and to transmit to me occasionally intelli- 
gence of the state of things in the Adrmtic. But having rei'eived of late repeated assurances 
of the increasing discontent of the inm^bitants of those parts of the coast who have thtfknis- 
fortune to be under the dominion of the French, and of their willingness to make eyery effort 
to shake off the yoke, and being aware how important it is at the piesent moment not to 
neglect an object of this nature I nave desired Mr. Johnson to proceed thither in oi%er to f|rm 
connections in Albania, Dalmltia, and to avail himself in every possible manner of the spirit 
of discontent which has so decidedly manifested itself. Mr. Johnson who has been einplcwed 
on the continent for some years past as an age1|tof government, and who has given proofs of 
his zeal and abilities, will repair to Durazzo, or aosprding to circum.stanues to some other town 


his zeal and abilities, will repair to Durazzo, or aoii^rding to circum.stanues to some other town 
in the neighbourhood of the Ads^itic and will tbere^^-'side as agent of the British government. 
He will communicate his arrival to your loidship wittlyis little dcl^ as possible. 

By the following piece of infoniiattun, vi'hich 1 have'ilcrived from an authentic souice, your 
loidship vill perccMve that the French and bwedish gov^ nincnts are far from being on fnendly 
terms. Ar.'v^» •ye has been 


loiasrup viii perccMve that the French and bwedish gov^ nincnts are far from being on fnendly 
terms. Ar.'v^» •ye has been proposed by the former to tne latter and instantaneously rejeciecf. 
J’he terms of the alliance were as follows, viz., ist, a body of 30,000 Swedes to be placed gt 
the disposal of Frante; 2nd, 3000 seamen to be tuniished to the French marine; and 3rd,, a 
regiment of Slides to be raised for the service of Fiance as was the case before the l*rench 
revolution. 1 nansriffc this letter to your lordship by Captaiiv Steinberg and Ensign Ferandi, 
two officers who have served crediSa^ly in the Austiian aiiny 'J’he former ln-s connections 
and local knowledge in 1 is n.itive rountry whic^i may becouie pat liciil.lrly useful. 1 fear it 
will not be in rny power to send 50 subaltern officers to hicily as your lordship desired. I shall^ 
however occiuionally despatch some intelligent olTiccis who^ull 1 think be extiemely useful 
ill the formation of new corps., 6 


Extracts prom the correspondence of Sir Henry Wbli.fslev, Sir Chari.es Stuart, 
AND Mr. Vaughan. 

^ ^ Mh. Vaughan Sir Charles Si UAKT. j. 

** Cmi/z, Ang-usi 

**The Spanish troops in Catalonia and elsewhere are starving, and the minent are 
feeding them with proclamations to intendants. Since 1 have known .Spain I have never kn6wy 
the icat of government in a wuise state Theic is a strong feeling ag.ainst the English and a 
miserable jacobin party which is violent beyond mcasui-e.” « 

t <• ^ l)iTro A? Di TTO * y ^ 

r . . f ** C^/itchafia, November znd, 1^13. 

anything so dlsgra^diiMn the anna^ of the world as the conduct of aJl the 
Spanish authorities on the occasion/f the sickn($»s breaking out. It is believed that no persons 
have the sickness twice, and as ^mouc ^v^eiy familyrn Cadiz has passed the •;;'idemic of the 
fever,^he interested merchants wBuld not allow it t<Abo sai& thpt the epidemic existed, they 
have continued to issue clear bilf^ of health to vcsj.els leavingt'ki port in the height of that 
mortality, and did all they coui to iiitimidatUQ^he goveniment and Coites into remaining 
amongst them." ^ ^ C 

< K Sir HENfiY Wellesley to Lord Wa .LiNCTofi. c • 

^ 3/4,18*3. 

“u.-ious scene has been passing here k tcly. The permanent deputation * having been 
appointed, the Cortes closed their session on the 14th. There had been for soine days reports 
of the prevalence of the yellow fever, which hnd excited alarm. Qi the 16th in th^j^eiiing, 
1 received av official note from the ministers of state apprising me or the intention of thfi 
government Vp proceed tcb Madfrl on the following day, but without assij^ing any reasot^W 
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M sudden a resolution. At n{ght I wcjot to the 
It would be right to ofifab them some j^uhiagr a 


regency, thiokiog Uiis wras an occasion when 
sstmnce. I foi[io 4 Agar nnd Oscar together, 


told roe clut there wsa dfso^ance in the town, in Mnaequenoe of which they del 
sununomng the ex^ordtnary Cortes. I went from the regency to the Cortes* A 


although I had in mv pocket the oflicial note announcing their intention to do sO) and had been 
told by Ciscar that line extraordinary Cortes was assembled for no other reason thdn beCatOh 
Uieie were disturbancc| in the town. ' • 

" Ditto AiDnru. • • 

- “ Cadizt Stce*Hbtr lo/A, 1813. 

^rhe party for placing the princess at the head of^e Spanish regency is gaimng strength, 
and 1 slmuld not surprised if that measure were to be adopted soon after our arrival at 
Madrid, i^Iess a peace and the return of Fc^inand should put an end to all such projects.'* 

^ Mr. Stuart Loro Weixingtaw. 

• *'JuM iiM, 18x3, 

The repugnance of the admiralty to ado^the me^ures suggested by your lordship at the 
commencement of the American war for protection of the coast, has been followed by 
events which have fully justihed your ‘‘l^ion. Fifteen nurihantmcn have been tahzK off 
Oporto in a fortnight a valuaJhe Poftugucse komhuarti-bound merchant ship voas 

^ Lisbon. 


Oporto in a fortnight a valuajj^ For 
captured three days ago close to the Imr of Lh 


No. XXVI. 

Extract from a matmscripi memoir by Captain Norton, ^tk foment. 

^ COMBAT OF MAY 

^ “ The 39th regiment, commanded by the fton. 0)1. O’Callagh.in, then immediately engaged 

with the Freacli, nnd after a sc^re contest also ictircd, the 50th was next in successionirod 
they also aftei a gallant stand ret tied, making way fgr the S^nd, which met the advancing 
French column first with its riglit wing drawn up in hne^^and after a most destructive fire ana , 
heavy loss on both sid( s the remiuct of the right win^retired, leaving a line of killed tmd 
wounded that appealed to 1 )a\e no inieival: the French ailumn advanced up to this line 
and then halted, the killed and wounded of the pand forming a sort of rampart, the left wing 
ihtn opened its fire on the f oltinin, and as I was hut a little to the right of thegand I could not 
lielp reflecting pamfully liow m.iny of the wounded of their right wing must havjynavoidablj 
I from the %re of their comrades. The left wing, after doing good s^vice and sustaining 

a los^qual to the first line, relired. * 

^ • COMBAT OF RONCESVALLBS. 

Extracts from G&nbkal Cole’s and Marshal Soult’s Official Reports, MSS. 

» ^ QENtHAL CiDLE L ord V^llington 

^ ^ ^ ^ Heights infro}^ of FamMuna^ puly zyth, 1813 , 

— •■■■ “The enemy having m thc«ourse of th^ni^t turned tKse po9liih|Werenow pcTj^ 
ceived moving in vei7 considerable foreg alone the rrogc'l^ding to the Puerto uu'nunfflU'iwui 1 J 
1 therefore proceeded in that direction and f^nd ^at tlwr advance had nearly reached the 
road leading*Lom Roncesvallea pa.ss t% Los Alduio^, fr» which it is separated by a small 
wooded valley. Owing to fhe Difficult of the coinmuniAtions the head of Major>oeneral ^ 
*Rnst>'s brigade could not aflit^ there sooper ; the majorgeiftral however, with smat decision, « 
attacked them with the Brunswick compan^^nd three com^nies of the 20th, ml he had time 


to fonn ; thes^actually clos^ with Ae eneipy and bayoi 
were howedby Iteced tc^ield toetuperior numbers, and to retire acrosa 
attemlifed to fbllow ihemPbut were repulsed with loss, the remainder 
«eme up." • g 

Marshal Soult to the Minister of War. 
e • • . r/u. 


t mies of the 20th, ml he had time 
ted severanp the ranks. Chey 
regire across mdbvalley, the enemy 
e remahader ef the brigade hayffllg 


cutee par 
OausS/’ 


" LiHMoin, Q^JifillePi < 9 ^ 3 * 

‘ Undotf&leGltiM 
ze k la obyonnette ext* 
iob^car (pduMu 
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E,viract/rvfH tke corrfs^ondettce 0/ the Duke Dalmatia with tks Minister op War. 

^ ^ ** AscatHt ta Aaht.tStj^ 

Dti a^r^sent V. £. voit la situation d«!^rm^e> ellc connait ses foi^es, cellestfie renneni#, 
et die se fait sans doute une id66 de ses QfOjets. et d’avance die peut appr^cier ce Qu*tl est cn 
notrc jpot^oir do fairc ; je no charge point le taoleau, je dis ma p^^e wns d^tour^ ct j’avouo 
que si r&inemi eniploie tons ses moyens, aind que probablement il le f^a, ceux*que uous 
^lourrons en ce inoitient lui opposer etant de beaucoup inferieurs, nous ne pourrqns jKis 
emp^cher qu'ils ne fnsse beaucoup de mal, i^Mon devoir est de le dire ii V. E. quoiqi# je 
tienne une autre langua^ aux troupes ct au pa^ et que d'ailleurs je ne neglige aucun moyen 
pour remplir de mon mieux la tache qui m'est impos^c." 


« No. XXVU. ^ 

IlXTRACTED FROft^THE IMPERIAL M USTER-RolLS. 

Report qf the m&vetHinU 0/ the army of Arragon during the first 15 days of Seftemher^ 1813 . 

Le xa*®* touts TarnuJe d* Aragon se reunit a Molino del Rcy ; partie de celle de^Catalonia * 
ct Ja gairison de Barcelonne seplacent a droite a Ollessa ct Martorel, pour partir tous en^nili'e 
a 8 hcares du soir ct sc porter Jfe droite par Saiv, Sadumi, Ic rest par le grande route d'Oraal 
sur Villa Franca, ou Tarm^ Anglaise ctait rasenible. General Harispe rencontrd a onze heures 
du soir un fort advaut garde au Col d’Ordal anciens ratranchemens. Un combat de 

plus vif s'engagi a sous les ordres du general de rav 5 lrt garde Mcsclop. Le 7«»« et 44*“® regn*- 
montrerent une haute valeur, ainV, qu'une partie Les positions sont jprise et reprise, 

et nous restent eufiu, convert des morts et de blesses A^^lais. DsfJls la pursuite le 4®^'® nous- 
s.irds se saissiient des 4 pieces de cannon Anglais, ctc.,A vec trois ou quatre cents prisoniers, 
presque tdq^c la 37®™* reg" Anglais. Le droit, ayantvt-*ncontier des obstacles ct quelquts 
tioupes enncmi ^ a coinbattre dans les passages, esc reiarde dans sa marche, ct n’anivapas avec • 
Id jour au rendezvous t^ntre L'Ongat ct Gienada. Un battalion de 117®“® venant k gauche, pJ' 
Bejas sur Avionct, rejoint Tarinde en position, avec des prisoniers. * 

“ I-.e Marecltrl SucAct direetd une movement de cavalrie etde I'artillerie qui tenaient la tele 

f lour donner le terns kl’mfanterie d’eiUrcr en ligne. Les Anglais ctaient en battaile sui trois 
ignes cn avant de Villa Franca, ils fbmmenccrent aussitot leur retraite en bon (S^he. On les 
poursuiverent ct on les harcclcrcnt, la cavahic lit {/lusieurs chaigcs assez vive. 11s onposerent 
de la resistance, cssuyerent des pertes, surtout en cavalrie, precipiterent leur marche, brulerent 
un pont et s’eloigneienl vers Aroos et Vcndrils, laissant plivs tf .e 150 homines pris ct beaucoup 
des morts et des blesses, surtou''.. des houssards dc Brunswick. NGtic avant garde va ce soir a 
• Vendrils el pliisieurs cerlaincs dc dcs^ rteurs sont ramassd " 


No. XXVI II. 

(No. i),—Et^,raci from the ojfutal state of the allied army, commanded by Lmu'iENANr- [ 
(Jeneral Sir J iij^n'Murray, at the Col dc Balaguer^ x-jth Juucy if Exclusier.s 
oRiccfS, sergeants, 'ind diummcrs. ^ L* 

Present fit for duty. Sick. Command Iloises Mules. J'olal men. 
Britjsh and German cavalry 739 12 6 733 — 757 ^ 

British Portueuese and ^ 

Sicilian artillery . . 78.‘> 8 ' 199 , 36-' ' 04 . 990 

British engineer's anu staft ^ ^ , 

corps . . . 7^ 5 f 

" "IT:' " .'■TT.r.u CT'xB'inan infantry 7,fi6 830 ^ O37 — — 8,693 

Whitlingham’s infantry . f,‘370 *5®3 "3*6 — ~ 5i*89 

SiciliaiMnfanlry . . . ^ 

, General Total , . ft, *81 *479 , *466 f* ‘-'1095 604 I7,ifl6 , 

u r — 

(No. 'J).~^Extract ftm/H the origtl al weekly state of t/u Anglo-, 'iictliaM force, commatided by 
Lieut.-Gknei a^ Sir Will|\m Clinton. ^ Head-qua>t^irS, Tari^ona, a^tfuSefiember^ 
18x3. Exclusive officers, S€rgeant 9 f and drummers. * 

Present fit for duty. 'ISick. Command. Horst's. Mules. Total men. 
Cavalry .... 663 315 875 40 039 

Artillery,- engineers, and ^ 

. 997" 67 58 507 i.iaa - 


Ger.sre' Total 




I 


Appendix. 


{Ko. ^^Jtxiract from the origineU eUitA ef the Mmllorqnim, dhttim 

* • Taragvna, j^tk iff December, 1813. • • 

* * * Under arms. SS^. Command. Horses. 3 uIes.*Toeal Boen. 

Infantry . . . 40x4 4ooi 637 xzo ax 504^ 

(^No. ^.^Extreu? from the orisinal state of the frst army, commanded by Camp* 
M^shal, Don Francisco Copons et Navia. Head-quarters, Vick, sst of August, 18x3. 

Under arms. ^#ick. Command. Hfrses. Mulea Total men. 
Infantry disposable , , 10,219 * X535 3307 586 ~ x 3 i 9 <St 

In Cardona .... 1,28a 115 398 — — 1,695 

Srod’Urgei . . . 984 *73 144 — — 1,300 

Aitillory, etc. . . , 877 7 — - — 


— — 1,695 

— — 1,300 

6 - 1,0^ 


\ {No. ^.^Eviract from the original state of the secorut army, commaftded by the Camp- 
^ M \«<SHAL, Don Francisco Xavifr Euo. Vinaros, igth September, 18x3. 

Present umler arms. Sick Ctsmniand. Total of Men. Horses. 
7*91.1! of all arms .... a6,8i;f 3181 7454 37, 470 %073 

Note . — This state includes VilU Cam^^s, Sarzfield's, Duran’s, tlie Einpectnado’s, and 
Roche’s divisions, besides the troops imiipmately under Eho himself. 


^fJo i). — Force of the Angio-Portiiguese army under the Marquis op W^ll'ington's com- 
^ mand. Extracted from the original morning state for the 24^ of July, 1813. * 


Officers, 

Sergeants, etc. Rank and hie. Men. 


British and german cavalry > 
present under arms . ) 

gl6 

5,834^ 

6,750 

5834 

Ditto, infantry . 

4665 

39,926 

34,581 


Portuguese cavalry . . ^ 


I, 24 X 

1,493 

X178 

Ditto, infantry . 

2894 

20,5621 

^,459 

*— 

Grand Total, exclusive of ) 
sick and absent, on command ) 

•8726 

57,566 • 

66,282 

701a 


The artillerymen, etc., were about 4000. 


70 W * 

I and cavalry 


{No, d).—Anglo,Portuguese force. Extracted from the original momingrdate, jKtk of 

October, 1813. 

Officers, * 

w Sergeants, etc. Rank and hie. Total. 

British and German cavahy and „ 0..^ 

infantry ..... 5,859 37»aSo 43, *09 

^PortuguesoBliUo . . ^ . 4,253 21,274 25,527 

Gri%i Total, exclusive of sick, > - 

• absent on commadB, etc.,xtc. J * ^ 5 ,5*4 68,636 

The aitille^^en and^rivera abfLt .... 47<^^ — l— « — ^ 

Total , . 73,636 0 

{No, 3),~~AMgfO‘PortuguesbfbfTe,fhofn^ke original nuking state, gth Nozrmber, 18x3. * 

^ , Officers, I ^ • 

• • • ® Sergeants, etc- Rank andfiva Total. 

Bntisb and Gertian cavalry and ^ ,-qI • * 

infantry , . . f . , 535® 39,685 45.043 * 

Portuguese ditto ... ^ 2990 23,337 


Grand 'IQptal, Exclusive of sick, | • 
%biXr;it on command, etc. i 


• iir. 


command, etc. | , ^h 9^4 ^ |P» 27 '^ 

Hit artillerymen, f;tc., etc., about ^ d y , ^4,000 

• Total . . 3^,5r)o 

. • >213 







fiistory of the Peninsular War. * 


Left winfi^ — Lieut. -Generd CUusel. 

^ ^ Men 

Fourth divitidA. Conroux. 9 battalions 70^ 
Fifth ditto^ Vandermaesen, 7 ditto, 4^ 
Kigkth ditj^i, Taupin, 10 ditto, 5981 
Reserve, General Villatte. * 

French . . , , 14.0 
Foreign . « . . 4 batt^ic 


Pipesent under arms. Effective and 
^ aon-effective. 
Men. HorsM. Men. 'TOtal. 


Cavalry, Pierre Soult. 


22 sq^uadrons . • 4733 44*6 1 

Ditto, Tnelhard . . . 5^58 3275 f 708X ' 

Total according to the organaation, but\ 
exclusive of the foreign battalions . . f ” 7.450 

Men under arms. 


>ns 705^ *50 1 (747fV • 

to, 4^t 14X > 17 , 3 x 8 43a { Saox f 30,365 

to, 5981 141 ; ^'7587! 

4 batt^m^ e Rhine, strength not given. 

4 ditto Kalians, General St. Pol, ditto. 

4 ditto Spaniards, General Casablanca, ditto. 

• Present under arms. Effective and 
Men. Horses. Men. Horsed non-effective. 

• «»3 4416 j. (5098) 

. 5U58 8375) 7 o8x 6691 1 85231 


Troops not in the organization , 


Generffls : ( Garrison of St. Sebastian, xst July h 
Rey ( forming part of this number . j , 
Cassan. — Ditto of Pampeluna, 1st July . 


Lameth.— Ditto of Santona, ts^May . 
Second reserve, not in the above ^ . 


GeBer jfr g a. - ^ .'-JL 


‘ 95 * 3*81 

1465 1674 

^95 610S 

Effective and non-effective. 
I Men. Horses. 

PiWat under arms — 114,167 13,028 


(N’t}. i^.~~DctaiUd itaie of ihe army o/Sfain^ x6th o/Se^teinher^ 1813. 


Right wing 


Left wing 


fFoy . . 

Maucune . 

[ Menne 
f D’Armagnac 
Abbd 

[ Maransin . 

( Conroux . 
Roguet 
Taupin . 
Villate . 


Provisional troops o^the right wing, 
destined to reinforce the garrison 
of Bayonne .... 
Cavalry.— Pierre Soult 
Ditto, Trielliard . 

r> , j. f mounted . 

Gens-darmes T ^jigmounted 

Park . . . . ( 

I San Sebastian . i 

. Santona . . f 

Garrisons •{ Bayonne , . /' 

I St. Jean Pled de fo 

I Navarras . . f 

VCaMi^ Lcmrdesf 


\ / Men. 
5002) 


Effective and 
Jion-effective. 
Men. 


*14,875 present under arms. 


talian brigade, about \ 
> ordered to Milan.*' f 


4617 horses 

8583 >» 


p 


f riion^ v 


Deduct garrison oHkan Sebastian 


Total, present under arms . 


. ApptHcUst. 


489 


^ ^ 


No^CXXI 


I (Extract.) ) 

roa^wSidSSds from the riwr^aronne^ the^great 

of that road. ^ ^ village of La Land^c^oulouse (the road friftn Montauban) inclusive 

its S of'lJtacrfrim t'he ‘5® division, and it wUl extend 

» right of the Spanish tSop!. above-medtioned until it connects its left flank with^the 

of these two Jivisions are meant, however, more as diversions thaniis real 
wKoi^rs will be ablej^o force’any of the pas^of Se canal 

the^ck^r k"* canal IS to be threatened chiefly atthe bridges and at 

the advan^ tit® ground, or other circiimstanoes most favour 

mttt ^ considerable part both of the third and of the light divisions 

idix xklX. 

^ uvvrii , uut U3 MIC real number 

give The ‘ivWnrq^^irTVk between French and English writers, I here 

priiXed from the^orimnal di^cument 


r®?. ®n*‘he loth of April, given in Appendix x! 
of the^a?l?eVh^k^fa®Mll*'K mad^nd faithfully set down ; but as She real nu 

SLl 1 ^ of r^te between French and English writers, I 


1 he reader will thus be enabled, wit 
and ascertain its true numbers. 


.. ......igton on the morning of the tothof April, 1814. 

.he help of my text, to trace each division in its course 


t 


History of the Peninsuic^r War 


MORNING STATE of the FORCES in PENINSULA, under the Command of 
HIS BKCEBLENCY FIELD-MARSJ^ THE MARQUIS OF WELyNGTON, 
,K.G. Head-Quarters, St. Jory, xotii^prii, 1814. i 


TRUMPBTER8 0 
DJtUHMEfiS.. 


^ DIVISIONS 


I 


BRn ISIT. 

7th April. Cavalry . .. . 

.. f. Ut Dti Iur.uitry . 

9th „ 2n(l 

•( II 

6tti „ 4 th • 

7th I. 6th M „ 


6th 


4 

» »41» 

7Ui 

1 

4 

« V 

lit 

2 

2 

4 24 

Ld. Aylmer’s B*le. . 



7 ^7^ 


13 17 1W> 18» 35 94 ' 
10 ^ «4 63 56 48 
8 10 45 128 2» 41 


3 y 42 86 27 »0 


34 68 3.1 W 

* 74 19 26 


j 681 » 17 68 7 689 108 . . 8 4 2 333 

^1 13 40 38 ^ 538 142 4 8 3 163 

3% 6 89 t>8 18 600 14 .) 1 83 S 8 178 

231 ^'8 83 47 6 368 U4 . 20 7 4 1 15 

2.13 3 76 56 4 871 102 1 1.5 6 6 J# 

t 

246 28 63 30 10 376 89 10 10 3 8 130 

236 4 .59 41 1 341 101 1 |I9 8 .. 121 

187 5 62 42 16 313 92 2 8 4 11 1J7 

182 '4,^ 21 1 245 66 1 3 ... 3 73 

188 7 7 8 210 73 1 4 . , 77 


P^TUGUESB ; 
7th April. Cavalry « ^ 
9th „ 2nd Dll Infantiy.' 
.1 I. 3nl . . 

6Lh „ 4Lli ... 

7th .. 6th . .1 


„ Unattached Dn, 

let Brigade . 1 

„ 10th... . 

Total Fortugurjw 

1 Total BrltWi 


41 4 64 2 . 26 
10 ... 122 19 32 

14 . 101 5 20 30 



1 105 3 26 18 
»9 3 1? 20 
tlO «4 12 2!1 


f I 4 % 44 

5 6 *7^ 


161 3^1 3 2 

164 38 1 6 : 

149 83 3 2 

137 61 3“ 2 7 


Joi 8 I 27^ 137 61 3* ‘ 2 7 

197 278 67 » 6 6 

Kg 1 10 20 168 64 2 8 

124 7 t fs . 81 ... t 6 


6 . 47 

2 . 40 

42 

2 ... 38 

7 .. e;{ 

6 3 85 

8 4 72 








PRJFTED nv WII LIAM CLOWII*? AND SONS, I IMITED, 
I Ofl f)N AND BHCCLKS, 






